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THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
SOCIO POLITICAL VIEWS OF 
N. A. DOBROLYUBOV 


The life and work of N’ikolai Alexandrovich 
slitule one of the most vivid and remarkable pages .n the Instor) 

'ooTrolyubovN socL-polilical Ind literary activities deservedly 

Fneels in his well-known letter to E. Papntz, e 
' “Although some schools were mostly dislingu.shed for tlu.r 

revol^.^.^ ardour rather than for their scient. c ™ 
ahhouEh there was, and is today, some groping in different 
f ot tl other hand there was also critical • 'Ot^ht an devo d 
search for nure theory worthy of a people from whose rank 
Dobrolyubo'v and Chernyshevsky sprang. I am speaking 
of active revolutionary socialists, but also of the ortca 

critical school in Russian literature, whtch stands .■“f"’ ' ; 

than all that official historical science produced m Geiman, ntul 

“v.'l Lenin, in speaking of Dobrolyubov. ^ 

all educated and thinking Russia was dear the memory o .a w nlc 
“who passionately bated tyranny, and passionately looked forv a 
to a people’s uprising against the ‘Turks at home. i.e„ o^a . 

the autocratic covernrnent.”** 

The Soviet people profoundly honour the memory of Dohroh. - 
bov the ardent fighter against the system of autocracy and serl- 
dom, the true patriot who fought for tire liberation of the peoples 

s'Marx anil Enfeb. MlcCrrl "’'"f 

Lenin. Collecied Works, Eng. ed., Vol. IV. BooL II. p. i-v 
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of Russia from social and national oppression, the great revolu- 
tionary thinker and democrat, a classic of Russian materialist 
philosophy and distinguished literary critic and publicist. 

Dobrolyubov — eminent and versatile thinker, author of remark- 
able works on philosophy and sociology, aesthetics and literary 
criticism, ethics and pedagogics — was and remains the pride of the 
Russian people and of all the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

* « * 


Nikolai Alexandrovich Dobrolyubov was born in Nizhni Nov- 
gorod in 1836, in the family of a priest. In 1848 he graduated 
from an ecclesiastical school and in 1853 from an ecclesiastical 
seminary. Already in his early years he betrayed extraordinary 
interest in history and literature, philosophy and the natural 
sciences. Tlie ecclesiastical seminary could not satisfy his enquir- 


ing mind and his varied interests, and so he turned to books and 


magazines. 


While at the seminary, DobrolyuJ>ov’& attention was particu- 
larly drawn to the magazines Otechenvenniye Zapiski and Sovre- 
mennik that were then published in Russia. It was in these maga- 
zines that he first became acquainted with the philosophical and 
political views of Herzen and Belinsky, which left indelible traces 
upon his mind and played an extremely important role in the 
moulding of his world outlook. In 1850 he read Herzen’s “Letters 
on the Study of Nature,” and was enraptured by them; somewhat 
h.ler he studied the works of Belinsky, in particular his essays on 
I ushkin and his reviews of Russian literature. Dobrolyubov’s dia- 
show that while, during his first years at the seminary, the 
Slavophile magazine MoskvUyamn made a considerable impression 
upon h.m towards the end of his studies at the seminary, the 

mnuence of Behnsky s essays had oblileratcd all traces of Slavo- 
phile illusions from his mind. 

Already at that time Dol>rolyubov began to hate the system of 
autocracy and serfdom, police tyranny and violence ' 

H.s first literary essays in the field of philosophy-the phil- 

c^so ph.cal as...gnments on which he trorhed «hile at the eccle!ias- 
tical seminary, in particular hU »• , !! 

of Bodies,” evidendy written in fsso '“d' I' 

his early youth he Jas inerncT , 7 >" 

> . lie was inclined towards materialism, shared the 
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views of Bacon and Hcrsen on the role of experience m man s 
cognition of Uie outside world, and preferred matenal.sra m p in 
losophy and materialistic natnral science to the religious worl 

Dobrolyubov went to St. Petersburg, where he took up 
history and philology at Uie Central Pedagogical Ins , lute. Ir^ 
this Llitute he lived in the stilling atmosphere of olTicia 
“scienee” and religio-scholastic ideology; but in spite of the mend 
that predominated at this Institute, it was during his stay the c 
that he became a definitely moulded revolutionary democrat 

"’“‘if tt during these years that, in addition to studying the 
works of Belinsky and Herren, he made a critical study of he 
theories of the French enlighteners and utopian socialist , the 
works of Hegel, of the Young Hegelians. Bruno Bauer and S rauss, 
and the materialist philosophy of Feuerbac . His study o I 
osophical and socio-political doctrines finally convinced him o 
the Correctness of the materialist and 

Belinskv and Herren. In his letter to Lavrsky of .Yugust 3. ISoU 
he himself, in a roundabout way, names the ‘'"nkers, w ^ 

helped him to formulate his 7"., :tron: in y ou he- 
mv^plf wilh tlie hone.” lie wrote, that you are siron„ “ > . . 

Hefs that your liead has long been tightly closed to pernicious 

’• »• c -Ynfl tiiat neither Strauss nor Bruno Bauer, nor Feuer 

rariiimljlf, not to speak of a Herzen or Belinsky, can turn you 

P^lgogical Institute there was formed around Dohro- 
lyubov a stndeiits' philosophical and political 

1855.56, issued an illegal magarine m ntannscr.pt fo™ _ent.ll.^^ 
Slukhi. In this circle Dobrolyubov played the leadi „ • 

meetings he criticized the feudal conditions tha 
Sia at that time and the rottenness of the tsarist '’<■ 

etime most strikingly revealed during the Crimean \Y a . n n 
article on the secret societies that existed in Russia in 1S17-25. 
referred with sympathy to the more revolnlionary ^ ‘ n 
“true sons of the fatherland,” namely, the Decembrists headed by 
Pestel and was critical of the moderate Decembrists wdio were 
afraid to draw the common soldiers and the people into the move- 

ment for emancipation. 
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Already in his first literary production, written while he was 
at the Central Pedagogical Institute (“The Russian Historical 
Novel,” “A Few Biographical and Bibliographical Notes on Push- 
kin,” “Some Comments on Didacticism in Stories and Novels,’* 
etc.) Dobrolyubov showed that he possessed uncommon talent as 
a publicist, a critical mind in which democratic convictions were 
taking shape. It was at this time that he also wrote a number of 
poems of a political character which were circulated secretly. In 
the poem “Thoughts beside Olenin’s Coffin,” which he wrote in 
1855, he calls upon the best people of Russia to enter the fight 
against tsarism: 

. . . Rise then RQs, for deeds of glor>- — 

For the struggle great and holy!. . . 

Seize your sacred rights 
From those infamous knights 
Whose symbol is the knout. . . . 

She will go!. . . She will rise. 

By holy consciousness inspired. 

And all the world will gaze enthralled 
At freedom’s banner of glory. 


In 1856, a year before he graduated from the Pedagogical In- 
stitute. Dobrolvcbov met Chernyshevsky, whose articles in Sovre- 
mennik had already produced a profound impression upon him. 
From that time onwards he became Chemyshevsky’s follower and 
colleague and a most active contribtitor to Sovremennik, organ of 

movement of the lR50's. In August 
1856 Sovremennik published Dobrolyubov’s first essay, “A Con- 

versation With Lovers of Russian Literature,” which at once 
attracted the attention of literary circles of that time. 

After graduating from the Institute in 1857, Dobrolyubov took 

f Sovremennik and, 

o ether «.ll, Chernysitevsky and Nekrasov, played a leading role 

on the magazine. For four years after that, scarcely an isTne o 

noence npon the progressive " u orl R 

intelligentsia. Many oF Dobrolyubov’s cri eal er‘“" 
in particular T nui ^ , f essays on literature — 

pa ticular What Is Oblomovshchina?” “Realm of Darkness,’ 
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Ray of Light in the Realm of Darkness.” "Vi hen Will tl.e Day 
cLe’^’ “Ftom Moscow to Leipzig,” “Features for the Character. 
haUor; of the Russian Common People.” "The Organ, c Deve bp- 
Int of Man in Connection with His Mental and ^1>';““' ^ 
ties” “Russian Civilization as Concocted by Mr. Zherebt-o 
were vaLble contributions to the treasury of Russian and world 

"“r'lasg Sorremennfi began to publish a companion satirical 
maeazine entitled Svistok, of which Dobrolyubov was in charge 
Thfa magazine played an important part in the struggle waged by 
Evolutionary dem^racy against the ideologists of landlord and 

bourgeois liberalism who fawned upon tsansm 

In Sovremennik, Dobrolyubov, no less resolutely than Cher . 
shevsky pursued a line towards a rupture with that sect.cn f ih 
liberal elements who feared the approaching peasant revvdul.on 
ltd :!ere inclining towards a compromise with -r^^ Cherny ■ 
shevskv and Dobrolyubov prevented Turgenev and In. Imnds 

the liberal trend (Kavelin, Druzhinin and 

frightened by the growing revolutionary "'“'T'"' to- 
converting Sovremennik into an organ of modern e iluirah.m. 
wards the end of the 1850's the magazine def.mlely became a 

lunt or'^an of revolutionary democracy. 

Dsbg Soureme,m,k as his rostrum from which to address the 

whole of Russia, Dobrolyubov, to the end of h,s days, denounced 

Te cltampions of serfdom and the liberals, l-pagate he ■ > 

of revolutionary democr,acy and ‘‘’7; pj 

among the Russian public the ideas »fP "'“f“'’beal m e al - 
and Ihe “algebra of revolution,” i.e., dialcct.es, .dcolog.cally .n 

Sed the Ln.aristocrat <l-oera.ic intelligentsia an prep^;d 

il for the people's democratic revolut.on winch. >" ” 

opinion, was to be brought about by the masses of the people 

themselves, and primarily by the peasantry. • , 

Excessive toil, persecution by the ccsor. a, d matenal wa 
sappTd DobrolyuLoVs health, and i., 1800 he fell ser.ouslv .d. 
ilEwent abroad to take a cure and stayed there for nearly .1 year 
bo, he derived no benefit from it. In 1861 Nikola. Alexandrov, ch 

Dobrolyubov died al the early age of twcnlj-fivc. „ . 

It can be confidently asserted that not a single ussiai^ 

West-Europcan thinker of the period before Marx produ , 
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early an age, such 6rst-class works as those that came from the 
pen of Dobrolyubov. Not one of them succeeded in so short a 
period in working out such a profound, integrated and many- 
sided world outlook as Dobrolyubov did during the four years of 
his literary activity. 

Like Belinsky and Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov could not, 
under the conditions prevailing in tsarist Russia, expound his 
philosophical ideas and political convictions in the straight and 
open form in which West-European thinkers were able to do. It 
was no accident that Dobrolyubov chose the field of aesthetics and 
literary criticism as ^^ell as the fields of ethics and pedagogics. 
Tiirough tliese channels he was able, in the censored press, to prop- 
agate Ins philosophical and socio-political views, the ideas of a 


revolutionary democratic transformation of society. 

Dobrolyubov's philosophical andlilerary-critical talent was able 
to blossom fortli thanks to the preceding development of Russian 
classical materialist philosophy. 

Dobrolyubov was spared the necessity of traversing the painful 
road of philosophical and political exploration covered by Belin- 
sky and Herzen. In developing his philosophical and political doc- 
trine he took as his starting point the materialist and democratic 


convictions which he had already arrived at in his youth as a dis- 
ciple and follower of Belinsky. Herzen and Chernyshevsky. 

« s activities in the spheres of philos- 

ophy and liter ry criticism in close collahoration with N. G. Cher- 
nyshevsky. With his characteristic modesty, he always admitted tliat 
HI this intellectual collaboration, Chernyshevsky plaved the lead- 
ing role; Cbernyshevsky. in his turn, laid stress on Dobrolyubov's 
extraordinary talent and on the enormous importance his work 
had for the Russian people. Shortly after Doluolvuhov’s death 
Cl,er„vsl,ev.sky «role: “For Iwo and a half months alreadv. scarce- 
> a dav passes hut tvhal I weep.... I mo am a nscfi,| man hut 
hotter that I had dud titan he. In him the Russian people have lost 

Id n rt: i'"’'””"; P-P'-' His word 

Udi;!' '''v ^ your 


olutl'narT^’ “^H«brolyuhov served to ednenie the Russian rev- 
lufonar, democrats of the latter half of the 19th centurv. 
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of and fighter literature and public life. 

:ra 1 :et::t;a::iot^wr he cheriahed and re^e.- 

bered by the Russian people. 

* # ♦ 

Dohrclyuhov’s theoretical 't t t/ ;- 

licist and literary critic, were Russia and of rebuild- 

l„e necessity of a democraUc -o!:^:;:„’:odaRst lines. The philc 
ing society on new, and as "^.flpmocratic views was provided 

sophical basis of his revo “‘'“Y^ialeclical principle of universal 
by tbe materialist f -V ed t ^ c^ 

development, which he propagalea in 

beginning of his hlerary actiy 1,1^3! materialism and dia- 

In order that the ideas people in Russia 

lectics could capture e min transformation of societ). it 

■ and lead them to the strug_ inlluence of 

rvas necessary to liberate the P“‘>'; ^ ”Tys cal method of 

idealistic philosophical systems and the me.aphysi 

‘"'"Solyuhov actively entered the ideological struggle that was 

being waged in his day. . and mvslicism that were 

He combated all the forms o Tf materialism. In 

then current in Russia from the P outlived their lime 

aaying that many P'’‘'°^“P'“ ^^0^ mind primarily those 

and were meaningless, D y arms..- 

avowed idealists who ‘ bcS‘"JJ"|o ‘ „„derslanding it ,.roperly. 
against realism and, although y |^rtics who “insist on 

eonfusc its doctrine,” an “ ^ Ij into noumena and 

l,aving dualism, who want ‘° Y‘te ideas pos,sess actual reality. 
phenomena asserting that only P ^ only the reflection 

while all phenomena, i.c., all that i 

Do^hrSurov'aTsf Lgarded the teleological conception of the 
world as obsolete and meaningless. 

Dobrolyubov, CoUeetei fTorfe, Vol. I. 206. (Russ. c,i. a> 
all references to hi, CoUeCed Works). 
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“It is high time,” he wrote, “to abandon also the abstract ideas 
according to which life is said to be formed, in the same way as 
we have at last abandoned the teleological dreams which were so 
much in vogue at the time of the Schoolmen.”* 

He urged the necessity of freeing literature and life from the 
influence of the religious “allegories” which appeared at the lime 
“when mankind, not yet conscious of its inner strength, was en- 
tirely under the influence of the external world and, influenced 
by an inexperienced imagination, saw some mysterious power in 
all things”** 

In all his works of literary criticism he attacked my-^ticism in 

literature and philosophy and ridiculed the fruitless dreaming of 

the mystics and their isolation from real life. 

# 

Thus, in his review of Polonsky's poems (1859), he wrote con- 
cerning that poet: 


“In all things he sees some special, mysterious meaning: to 
him, the world is inhabited by strange visions, which carry him 
far beyond the borders of reality. It cannot be denied that such 
a mood ... is very unfavourable and even perilous for the 
poet’s success. This mood may easily pass into meaningless mys- 
ticism, or may dissipate itself in far-fetched comparisons and alle- 
gories.*’*** 


iJobroIyubov sharply criticized German idealism for its un- 
soundness and L’on;empt /or the study of nature. “All our elTorts.” 
lie wrote, “to picture j ourselves an abstract spirit bereft of all 
material qualiti is. positively to determine its nature, have al- 
way^ been, and always will be. Lbso’ulely fruitless.”**** 

I- 'ring the whole of his short life Dobrolyubov foiicht jias- 
s.‘an: .ely against reactionary idealistic theories, being of the opin- 
i n that “the whole meaning of art and philosophy lies in rous- 
ing the slumbering forces of the people.” 


There are not two clements-the material and the spiritual- 
m the world, asserted Dobrolyubov. All that exists represents di 
ferent stales of the one moving and developing matter. Matter 




* n.ij'' p ''on"''''’”''- ^‘'""“'1 'Tv'ts. Vol. I. p. 206. 

wcc [». ot this volume. 
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eternal, it is neither created nor destroyed, it merely changes its 
form. 

“Nothing disappears in substance,” said Dobrolyubov; “only 

forms and personalities change.”* 

There are no forces in the world existing separately and apart 
from matter. Dobrolyubov regarded force as a fundamental qual- 
ity of matter, a mode of motion inseparable from it. *Tn the mate- 
rial world.” he wrote, “we do not know of a single object in which 
some force peculiar to it does not manifest itself. Similarly, we 
cannot conceive of force independent of matter. Force is a funda- 
mental, inalienable quality of matter, and cannot exist separately. 
It cannot be communicated to matter, it can only be roused in 




it. 

Man, asserted Dobrolyubov, is a part of nature, the most per- 
fect of its creatures, the highest stage of development achieved hy 
the universe. 

In arguing that the world is material, he entered into battle 
with the reactionary idealistic theories of his lime. 

In reviewing the book by Professor Wilhelm Bervi of the Ka- 
zan University, A Comparative Physiolo^ico-PsycholoeicaJ Vinv 
on the Beginning and Eml of Life, Dobrolyubov ridiculed the 
idealistic legend that the sciences must seek for a non-matcrial 
element in nature. 

“Mixing up the natural sciences with the moral sciences.” lie 
wrote, “Mr. Bervi imposes obligations on naturalists which ha\e 
never entered anybody’s head except that of a mediaeval alche- 
mist. He wants physical research to pursue not a knowledge of 
the changes in and the actions of matter, but to search in matter 
for the spirit, for archeus, ether, vital force, in short, for arn thing, 
as long as this ‘something’ is not positive, material, but ‘inacces- 
sible to the senses.’”*** While it was natural that the existence of 
such elements should have been assumed in tiic Middle Ages, as- 
serted Dobrolyubov, it is absolutely out of place in our age ol 
the development of tlie natural sciences, when man has worked 
out and mastered a new method of cognition based on experience. 


• N. A. Dobrolyuljov. CollecU-d If'orh, Vol. I. p. 3W. 

*’* N. A. Dnlirolyiibov, Collected Ifur/cs, Vol. IV, p. 309. 

See p. 65 of this volume. 
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when all tlieoretical deductions are based on factual knowledge 

and not on dreamy theories and hazy guessing. 

In his review of SavieVs book The Inevitability of Idealism 
in Materialism, Dobrolyubov shows that it is undignified for an 
educated man in our age to occupy himself with the question of 
the antagonism between the two opposite elements in the world 
and in man, because science has already provided sufficient proof 
that there are no such two elements. “Since the now commonl) 
known truth became widespread, namely, that force is an inevitable 
quality of matter, and that matter exists for our ipinds only to 
the extent that some kind of force is revealed in it — since that 
lime, we have been of the opinion that all these Ormuzds and 
Arimans were totally superfluous.”* 

The whole course of human life and the entire development 
of science has proved that there are no a priori truths. All the 
ideas that arise in man’s mind are engendered by existing reality 
and are the reflection in man's mind of material objects which 
exist independently of man’s mind and which affect his sense or- 
gans. All that the human mind has produced has been acquired by 
the experience of human life and taken from life. 

While advocating the materialistic view that matter is pri- 
mary and mind is secondary. Dobrolyubov was remote from the 
crude vulgar materialism which identified thought with matter 
and belittled the role and importance of ideas in the life of society. 

“We regard as ridiculous and pitiful the ignorant claims of 
crude materialism which degrades the lofty mission of the spir- 
itual side of man by arguing that a man’s soul consists of some kind 
of very fine matter. The absurdity of this argument has been 
jiroved so long ago. and so irrefutably, they so thoroughly contra- 
dict the fruiings of the natural sciences, that at the present time 
only the most backward and ignorant can still withhold their con- 
tempt for t'lis crudely materialistic argument. We do not wish to 
say that bodily activity is more important than spiritual, nor do 
we wish to present physical pleasure as our sole object in life.”** 
While, however, thought is non-material and non-substantlnl, 
it does not in the least mean tliat the thoughts, ideas and views of 


* Sre n. 37‘t of thi;^ volume 

See p. 74 of this volume. 
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men aro=e spontaneously of themselves, or that they were inspired 
by some mystical, supernatural power. The material for thoug 
is taken exLsively from our knowledge of external mater, a 

“'’'Dobrolyubov repudiated the idealistic assertion Uiat think- 
ing is poslible without reality, that thoughts are possible with- 
! Lr “What then,” he asked, “constitutes the material for 
Cht t n!t our knmvledge of external ohieCs? Is thoug t 
^ It .Uiihout an obiect? Would it not then be something in- 
'’“livable devoid of all form and content? To urge the pos- 
Ability of ’such an objectless and formless thought is positive- 
ly like asserting that it is possible to make somell.ing out 

"“‘'ThfobCt of philosophical analysis, according to Dobrolyu- 
bov is to fi“d the material causes, the material elements of a 
the ’ideas and thoughts of men in order to transfonn these materia 
elemt“ tn confoLity with the demands of human nature and 

his review of the work of the learned divine, the .krehn 

Sotre -'ylv ardently defended the materialist thesis 

fhlt laws® must be deduced from facts and that f-- 

adjusted to preconceived laws. He repudiated 

that a non-material subsUnce is the basis of thought, and that t e 

of the science of physiology of his day. he ^howed t a I hum-^^^ 
bruin is of complex construction, and that it is prtci.e t 

brain that changes take place which 

sciousness and which reflect reality as a result of the inline 

external objects exercise upon the sense "'■gans 

“In the organic kingdom,” he wrote, we i ” j 

has a more peculiar appearance, a more complex structure - 
finally a more remarkable chemical composition than the brain. . . . 
^ere ia not a single organ in animals which comes anywhere n 
m Te brain in fineness and complexity of its structure. . Tha 
the hrahi is closely connected with mental activity is proved to u. 


* N. A Dobrolyubov. Collected ITorks, Vol. III. P- 241 
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• farts They are known to everybody 

by very many impressive tacts. . . . mey 

y!ho is in the least familiar with physiology. 

In his essay on “The Organic Development of Man m Con- 
nection rvilh His Mental and Spiritual Activities,” Dobrolyubov 
summing up the data of the science of psychology of his day, drevi 
the conLsion that “man does not develop conceptions within 

himself but obtains them from the outside world. 

Dobrolyubov Uied to give not only a materialistic explanation 

of the process by which concepts are formed in the mind of an 
individual, but also a scientific interpretation of the entire history 
of human knowledge. 

In his essay “Realm of Darkness,” he showed that man’s first 
act of consciousness is to distinguish himself from the other^ ob- 
jects that exist in the world, he becomes conscious of the differ- 
cnce between himself and those other objects. Subsequently, in. 
the course of his life and struggle against the forces of nature 
which oppose him, man enters into hostile relationships with the 
external, material objects and realizes that he is their antUkesis. 
Then man begins to discover in the material world that surrounds 
him a “conflict,” a stru^g:le of opposite forces, and thus is formed 
the conception of the struggle between light and darkness, heat 
and cold, land and sea. etc. “Finally, man turns from the external 
world to himself, and gradually becomes conscious of a conflict 
between certain antagonistic impulses within his own nature. 
Unable as yet to grasp the idea of universal unity and harmony, 
he also assumes the existence within himself, as well as in na- 
ture. of different, muturilly hostile principles. . . . Hence the con* 
elusion that there are '^o hostile beings in man — one, the inner 
and higher, springing from the element of good, and the other 
extern^’!, coarse and dark, created by the power of evil.” 

L-f ly, said Dobrolyubov, science has presented the human 
organij n, as well as all the phenomena of nature, as the unity of 
opposite forces, and has elevated “apparent contradictions to natu- 
ral unity.” 

Dobrolyubov’s utterances still contain many elements of 
anlhropologism which seeks to reduce the antagonisms in 


* N. A. Dobrolyubov. Collcrre,! Borks, Vol. IV. np. 309-11 
•See jv 9-t of tins volunic. 
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society to the contradictions in human nature, in the liuman or- 

here, too, the main point is that he proves that tlie ^^orld 
is material and that matter is primary in relation to mind. 

Dobrolyubov also gave a materialistic answer to the secon 
aspect of the fundamental philosophical question, by asserling 
that man is capable of knowing the surrounding world and ot 
forming a correct conception of all the objects that exist m 

In opposition to the preachings of religion that the pouers 
of human reason are limited, and to agnostic disbelief in the 
possibility of knowing the world, Dobrolyubov showed that man 
is capable of correctly knowing nature, and that human knowl- 
edge, no^vithstanding its relative and transient character, to an 

increasing degree represents objective truths. 

In his review of Kusakov's book The Verity of Concepts or 
the Authenticity of Human Knowledge, Dobrolyubov re uted the 
author’s agnosticism and asserted that with agnostics who doubt 
the reality of the objects around us, the reality of all tba people 
have verified in life over and over again, it is impossible to aigi 

with the aid of philosophical proofs. 

“Indeed,” he said, “what philosophical proof can I bring for- 

ward to show that my hand is my hand and not Mr. ' ' 

How can this he proved to a man who does not believe. W 
you say to him he will have only one answer: how can yon prove 
it? ,\nd then will follow an endless djiKUSsion for tl.e disiove v 

of the beginning of all beginnings.... 

Dobrolyubov’s criterion of the truti. of human know edge was 
that it should coincide with reality, and he believed tliat niai, s 
life provides sufficient eonfiimation of tlie correctness of oiii 

‘'"“Dotfolyubov no less sharply rebuffed the mystics who asserted 
that truth is reached intuitively, independently of man s cognition 
of the material world. Thus, he ridiculed the philosopliica 
searches of the writer Zherebtsov, who stood close to the Slave- 
philes, and who, in his History of Russian Civilization, asserted 
Lt the Russian people, because of their very nature, are capable 

• N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected Uorks, Vol. III. i>. 361- 

2 * 
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of correctly understanding reality directly, intuitively, without any 
learning, even without acquiring information about surrounding 
objecu Criticising the idealistic theory which separate Jirnfcmg 
from knowing, Dobrolyubov showed that the wider and he more 
comprehensive the people’s knowledge about the objects J-f J"*' 
lerial world, the more capable are they of correct logical thinking. 

Hence, concluded Dobrolyubov, the Russian people must create 
such social conditions in Russia as will facilitate the dissemma- 
lion of scientific knowledge and correct logical thinking. Nation- 
al distinctions,” he explained, “in general, depend most of all 
upon the historical circumstances of a nation’s development. This 
can be said especially of purely intellectual development. All dis- 
tinctions in this respect must be regarded as the result of civiliza- 
tion, and not its root cause.”* 

Truth, according to Dobrolyubov, is the living truth of reality, 
its meaning, its substance; man is capable of penetrating this sub- 
stance of reality, of knowing its living truth. 

Living trutli, the true essence of the phenomena that surround 
man, can be reached if men take real facts as the point of de- 
parture for their judgments, without binding themselves before- 
hand with abstract theories and excogitated ideals. 

The objective method of cognizing truth, the method based 
on experience, does not. howe'er, preclude but. on the contrary, 
presupposes the poss<'.'.il.T. by the researcher and the person active 
in the field of politics of a firm and definite system of views and 
convictions. But tiiesc views and convictions will facilitate the 
cognition of trulli only if they are not thrust upon reality, but 
conform *o it. 

D-’’ f'lyuhov's philosophical materialism, like Chcrnyshevsky‘s 
matcr'.jiisn’, was not free from anthropologism. Often he regarded 
man not as a social being, but merely as a biological organism. 

Thu happened most often when he attacked the dualislic dis- 
tinction between .soul and body. In opposition to dualism, he 
urged the oneness of the physical and psychological processes, the 
oneness of body and “soul” in the human organism. According 
. * anthropology is the science that refutes the scho- 

lastic doctrine of the antagonism between soul and body. It regards 


* N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected fCorks, Vol. Ill, p. 242. 
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man as a sin»Ie, indivisible organism, and reveals the inseparable 
eonneetion that exists between ph>'siological functions and sp.r ■ 

‘Chropology.” wrote Dobrolyubov, “has clearly proved to 

us fit" of aU, It all our efforts to picture to ourselves an ah- 

’ • ‘f lyArpft of all material qualities, or positively to ae 

struct sp;nt beraD beet and always will be. abso- 

SL^ffonortltidSntidr;:^ 

meates and inspires the whole of man s body 
The principal condition for fruitful spiritual 
ina to Dobrolyubov, is the sound and proper development of the 
Ian oJ^sHtritnarily the sense organ. But even w e sharing 
the anthropological view of the nature of man, he- 
bach had a historical approach to man and h s requiremcn . 

He showed that the healthy development of the human or a 
ism fruitful intellectual activity, will become possible onl> \^ben 

and primarily, the opportunity to enjoy 

the benefits of education, freedom from tyranny and the ri 

to employ his strength and capabilities in any field of social 

'‘^'xhus although Dobrolyubov utilised the “anthropological 

h: 

necessary to change the organization of social relationsl.ips-suc i 
™sTh7 Auction which Dobrolyubov drew from the material. 

True science, like true art, cannot stand aloof from thy tjff ■ 
ings and needs of the people, asserted Dobrolyubov Tb pr.n 
ciples of this true, humanistic science are the antithesis of those o 
so-called “pure science.” the object of which is to give pleasur 


• See pp. 79-80 of this volume. 
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the mind. He described the so-called “pure science” trend as the 
“gastronomic” trend, and considered it unworthy of respect. 

In his review of Nikitin’s poetry, he wrote: 

“Man’s disharmony wth his whole environment has long been 
noted, and it has long been depicted in poetry. But formerly, the 
causes of this disharmony were sought either in the mysterious 
forces of nature, or in the dualistic structure of the human being; 
and poetry depicted external nature and man’s psychological con'- 
nict accordingly. Today a simpler view is gaining ground in the 
public mind: attention is being turned to the distribution of the 
gifts of nature among men, to the organization of social relation- 
ships. All sciences are therefore working out a concept of society; 
poetry (in the broad sense of the term! also set about doing this 
long ago; the novel, a product of modern times, today the most 
widespread of all the forms of poetic production, sprang directly 
from the modern view that the arrangement of social relationships 
is the cause of the universal discord which is now causing uneasi- 
ness to every man who has at least once pondered over the mean- 
ing of his existence.”* 

Thus, the anthropological element in Dobrolyubov’s material- 
ism is not identical with Feucrhacirs antliropological materialism. 

Unlike Feuerbach. Dobrolnihov did not divorce man from hi.s 


social-historical environment, and materialism from the revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

Unlike Fcucrliach, Dol.rolyuljov «as remote from passive con- 
U-m|,Iation. from the theory of non-intervention in ,,raetical so- 
cial life. He vailed upon man to change the world, and -asserted 
llmt rognition of life takes place in the process of livelv activity 

and eternal struggle, and should serve the ohjcct of ehauging so- 
ou] life. 


Feuerhavh always spoke of man iu general and disreaardi 
II e class division of society. DohroKuhov. like CheruNshevskv e, 

wirillerrtT"-' " """ classes,' imbu 

if r “'''Agonistic interests. 

from a I stIX :r «“t-'vubov was fr 

n new relil „ n “T’ ? The desire to cret 

^ leion based on the deification of human sentiments a 


* \ 


A. OolMolyiihov, C„lhu,i,I ff orks, Vot. II, 


J'p. ri85-Hfi. 
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r . him His revolutionary-democratic convic- 

passions abstract morals, the preaching of 

o^ver:! it ’’ 'reh Engels calletl the -‘universal org,- of rec- 

more reas^ ^ f^ - 

materialism with thinking which predominates 

trary to 'he metaphysical mtgh^ ot m e 

'■js'S s: A -*«»■ ■“ 

lectical method. 

* ♦ ♦ 

u was from the works of Belinsky and Herren that Dohrolyu- 

bov first made his acquaintance with j ,^^ture and 

His profound and “-P-henswe ^udy^of^real 1. 

society, his active j l,„d,ord and bourgeois 

rhrwotd:’"r.hrdiarti:; u inherent in reality itself, that it is 

the universal principle of nobrolvubov. in speaking of 

Unlike Hegel and his disc.p es, and con- 

the subject of dialecti^l j . and in 

cepts reflected the real processes that take pia 

social life. „ Dobrolyubov comern- 

“The men of that genera , 1830' and the 1310 s. 

i„g the Russian idealist d'-^-t.c.ans of 0 e 1830 ^ a 

.‘wire imbued with lofty but somewhat^ ‘‘I’f o.ey were 

strove towards the truth, wanle „ P ^r,„- 

charmed by everything that ^ phPo. 

„>;e was supreme. By P""-?'' „U their logic 

sophical idea, which ‘'-V “pp. at the price of the 

and morality. They /„Uo„, and could never free 

frightful torment of ?’ deLening influence. There was 

themselves from its ^^ ition of the principle: for them 

Bomething pantheistic m th g pr,n- 

life meant serving the prmc p , pHnciple 

t!le:::^atVclr:.. Thorough masters of abstract logic 
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they were totally ignorant of the logic of life and, therefore re- 
garded as frightfully easy everything that was easily arrived 
by means of syllogisms, and at the same bme they frightfully 
emasculated the whole of life in their efiorts to compress it into 

iheir loj^cal moul<ls.”* • r *1 

Dobrolyubov noted that even among the generation ot the 

I 830 ’s and 1840 ’s there were people who succeeded in linking the 

philosophical principle with real vitality, and who rose up to 

fight “circumstances.” These were Belinsky and those who thought 


like him. 

^ The logic of the men of the new generation rejected the 
formulae, taken on trust, which doomed mankind to quietism, 
to resignation to the circumstances of its life winch, in fact, 
were only transient. This logic considered that it was not only 
possible but necessary to wage a struggle for the transformation 
of reality, a struggle based on a knowledge of the law's of reality 
itself. 


“Recognizing the immutable laws of historical development,” 
said Dobrolyubov, “the men of the present generation do not place 
unreal hopes upon themselves, do not think that they can alter 
iiistory at their own will, do not think that they are immune to 
tlie influence of circum-^tances. . . . i‘ut at the same time they do not 
in the least sink into s'^athy and indifference, for they are also 
aware of their own w-:* They look upon themselves as one of 
the wheels of a machine, one of the circumstances which govern 
the course of world events. As .all world circumstances are inter- 
connected and to some extent subordinated to each other, they too 
are subordinated to necessity, to the force of things: but beyond 
this subordination, they do not how' down to any idols whatsoever, 
they uphold the ijidepondence and sovereignty of all their actions 
against all casually arising claims.”** 

Like Herzen, Belinsky and Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov re- 
garded dialectics as the logical foundation of tlie revolutionarv 
world outlook, as the “algebra of revolution.” 

Dobrol>'ubov’s dialectical method revealed itself not in the 
shape of abstract logical formulae and categories, but in his 


Jf'orU Vol. T\^ np, ,SR-59 
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, • „f the social phenomena of his time, and also in his 
:;SHlca> aesLical analysis of the li.eta.nte of h.s 

a- that art and surrounding realit), me em i 

nectton j. He strongly opposed the mem- 

TeTof thinkin.. in literature and art nhich .s satis- 
physical method ot o .....ai facts and phenomena 

connection with surrounding rea ^ reflection, expressed 

"'1; bt" 

the inseverable intel- 

tem that prevailed in Russia, e landlord class. Examin- 

lectual and moral stagnation among interaction with the 

in, «OblomoyshchinaJ in ,,, premise 

:h\r:r:rrai:y: ’and that everything depends upon 

phenomena and of how peopks^acm 

I-rr:;:: Rea;: Tf ^rkness,- in which he critically analysed 

ticaftwnting is to take all the phenomena of nature, society and 

Debrnlyubm-. CeHer'ed Fork,. Vol. I. P- 
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Ihe human mind in their interconnection and interaction. He wrote: 
“Help me to understand the character of a phenomenon, its place 
among the rest, its meaning and importance in the general course 
of life, and I assure you that in this way you will help me to 
form a far more correct opinion about the matter in hand than 
you \v-iU with all the syllogisms you may choose to prove your 

case.^’* 

The dialectical analysis of a great variety of phenomena of 
reality in their interconnection enabled Dobrolyubov to arrive at 
the conclusion that real life is governed by the universal prin- 
ciple of motion and development. 

There is nothing absolute and immobile in the ivorld, everything 
is relative and transient. Only matter— the foundation of all the 
phenomena of nature— is eternal and uncreatable. “In nature 
everything advances gradually from the simple to the more com- 
plex, from the imperfect to the more perfect ; but everywhere there 
is the one and the same matter, only at different sUges of develop- 
ment.”** 

Inorganic bodies undergo change? in volume and internal com- 
position, undergo mechanical acd chemical processes, but tliey do 
not betray the characteristics of .Te: plants, which represent mat- 
ter at a higher stage of development than inorganic bodies, already 
lielray syniffton's «jf the proecsics of life; in the animal world, life 
is revealed stil' more palpably, the ability to change location, and 
high nervous avi'vily. appear. “Man. tlie most perfect of animals,” 
wrote Dobrolyubov, “constitutes the last stage of the development 
of beings iitbabiling tlie visible universe; why. for that very rea- 
.M)n alone, should we not assume that men possess that which we 
do not observe among less developcil beings? And if the most 
developed pari of a man's body is bis brain, why not assume that 
the brain i< capable of an activity that we do not observe in a stone 
or a tree. 

The principle of motion and development governs also social 
life, rile laws of social life. Dobrolyubov asserted, “are in them- 
^elve> neither eternal nor absolute. In accepting them as condi- 

" See p. 5>R of thi.i volmiii-. 

N. \. Dobmlvxibnv. OAhcied Work^. Vo1 IV n RIO 
Ihui, p. Rli. * 
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tions which have evolved from the experience of the past »e do 
not by any means pledge ourselves to regard them as perfect and 
to reject all other conditions. On the contrary, by .ts very na u re. 
my contract with society includes the obligation to 'O .-o nd he 
best possible laws. . . . Tbe very respect for law el.m, nates sta,^ 
nation and immobility in social organization; .t gjves 
work for the mind and will; this very respect for law often call. 

for the violation of the formal status. . . 

The dialectical principle of motion and development re\eal 

itself to a no lesser degree in the sphere of human thouglit. accord^ 
in. to Dobrolyubov. The life and practical activity o men extend 
the boundaries of their knowledge, make once fruitful views obso^ 
lete and generate new ideas and systems of views. Ideologists who 
cling to obsolete and antiquated ideas which have become dead 
dogLs long ago and have been refuted by the whole course of 

life, look ridiculous. 

The fact that ideas and beliefs formerly prevalent are supei- 

seded by new ones in the course of time does not. '’“'''■Y'; 
that they vanish without leaving a trace. According to 1 obro ^ 
bov eVCTything new, including a new' system of ideas, retain 
much of the old that has been superseded by subsequent dove | ■ 

"’^Dobrolyubov’s essay “The Degree to Which the I’cople Have 
Participated in the Development of Russian Literaluie. a ni | 
el of ihe historical, dialectical approach to poctr>. When 
kind, he says, was entirely under the influence of the external work 
and was not yet conscious of ite strength, its poetry, or rather 
monstrous images of mythology, reflected man s oPl'f'**'™ ' 

frightful forces of nature. Subsequently, as man began to heronw 
conscious of his importance and to utilize the forces of nature . 
his own interests, poetry began to assume anthropomorphic form.^ 
When war brought gains and trophies for some and slavery and 
Jiression for other; poetry began to laud the victors and ex^ol 
Ihe obedience of slaves and vassals. What at one ime was the 
product of its age, subsequently eontradicts the truth 
becomes monstrous and meaningless. W hat has outlived its tim 
concluded Dobrolyubov, “no longer has any meaning. . . . Th 


* See pi«. 331-32 of this voltimc. 
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Greek gods may have been beautiful in ancient Greece, but they 
are revolting in the French tragedies and in our odes of the 
last century. The appeals of the knights of the Middle Ages may 
have roused hundreds of thousands of men to go and fight the 
heathens, to liberate the Holy Places, but the same appeals, re- 
peated in Europe in the 19th century, would rouse nothing but 

laugliter.”* 

Dobrolyubov not only upheld the dialectical method as 
a theoretical principle; with the aid of dialectics he smote the 
enemies of revolutionary democracy who urged that Russia 
must preserve the “immutable foundations” of her life, which 
have existed from the days of antiquity, and reject all innova- 
tions. 

Criticizing Shevyrev's metaphysical propositions, Dobrolyubov 
wrote that “resting content with the immutable truth, which he 
discovered in ancient Rus. leads to the most gloomy stagnation 
end death. . . . Mr. Shevyrev’s one and lofty truth, eternally char- 
acteristic of ancient Rfis. is tolallv alien to all the vital interests 
of modern Russia.”’* 


Dobrolyubov called upon Russian society to rise up and fight 
conservatism and routine: he contrasted movement and life to the 
stagnation of tlic marsh : “it is as easy to p'^ ';.,a in a marsh as 
at sea; hut while the sea is attractively dangerous, the marsh is 
danaerouslv repulsive. Reiter to sufl-r shipwreek than sink in 
the mire.”*** 

Hunninir through all Dohrolyuhov’s works is the idea that the 

new social relationships will triumph, henausc the need for them 

springs from the very development of life, and is reoogni/ed by 

tlic progressive forces of society which are capable of .settin- so- 
ciety in motion, '' 

DnWolyi.I.ov avail, -d I, in, self of cvvrv o|,|,ort„„ilv to show 
that p„l,„ral slrnaal.^ i, a .orial law and ,I,nt social development 
■s ,n,|,nss.hle w,tho,,t suel, a stmagle. He repeatediv emphasized 
d,a, the ,.,a,n content uf ,i,e l.istnrv of soeietv „t the dilTeront 
-ta„es of ,t, development h:.s he™ tl,e struggle of tl,e aristocraev 


' \ 1 r„//cc, r,f r„r;,-,, v„i. ti, p 4 ^n 

^ A I>Hl.rolvu»..)V. Coll.rlrd y.,]_ T_ ^ 
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a.ainst democracy, and that, at bottom, this was a struggle be- 

‘'Tn ry"'a 'Hs'’°n^iiterature and art, Dobrolyubov tried 

with the aid of the dialectical method to prove the necessity of 

active art, and he advocated tl.e creation of works of art that woul 

not only truthfully portray actual reality, but also inspire pro- 

eressive people to change this reality. 

“An artL,” he wrote, “is not a photographic plate which 

reflects only the present moment: if he were, there would be neit ler 
life nor meaning in works of art. The artist supplements the frag- 
mentary impression of the moment with his creative sense, gener- 
alizes in his soul particular phenomena, creates one liarmoniou 
:hole out of separate features, finds a living connection and 
consistency in the apparently unconnected phenomena, and mcr es 
and works up in his whole world outlook the varied and contra- 

dictorv sides of living reality* . 

Dobrolyubov, however, like Chernyshevsky, was not thoroug i > 

consistent in applying the dialectical method to all the phenomina 

of reality. ThO interpretation of natural phenomena given in hi» 

writings reveal remnants of the old metaphysical materia ism. 

qualitative changes are often attrihiited ex_chisivelv to 

changes, the influence of elements of anthropologism o » to 

be seen, particularly when he discusses the ongin of the human 

mind, or the behaviour of men. 

Dobrolyubov’s limited world outlook is most clearly reieal 

in his interpretation of social phenomena since, in the niain , 

regarded social development from the idealist standpoint. The fca 

tures of anthropologism visible in his approach to ^ ° 

human society also show that Dobrolyubov did not ‘‘':; 

card the metaphysical mode of thinking. In , . 

with the assertion that the ideological life of society an . 

terial conditions of its existence are equally important sidp c 
tlie social process. When, however, he regards the ideological life 
of man as being independent of the material conditions of exis - 

ence of society, he often gives it an ““f 

tion he ascribes it to the physiological conditions of the life 
the individual, and thereby obliterates the borderline which serves 


*■ N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected ff'orks, Vol. II. i>. 373. 
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as the basis of the dialectical transition from nature to society. 
This shows once again that it is impossible to be a consistent 
adherent of the dialectical method unless one applies materialism 
to the interpretation of the laws of social development. 


* « * 

In the activities of Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov “democ- 
racy and socialism were merged into one inseparable and indis- 
soluble whole” (L^nin). 

In all his works Dobrolyubov tried ideologically to prove the 
necessity of a people’s revolution and of establishing democratic 
government with the object of bringing about the socialist trans- 
formation of society. 

In his diary on January 15, 1857, he wrote: 

“1 am a desperate socialist, ready at this moment to enter a 
society that is not wealthy, with equal rights and common property 
for all members; while he (Shcheglov, an aquaintaince of Dobro- 
lyubov’s — — a revolutionary, filled with hatred for all author- 
ity over him, recognizes tlie necessity of inequality of rights and 
property even in mankinds highest ideal, and rebels against 
authority only because, 1 think, he sees the absurdity of the status 
quo and regards himself as being superior to it. . . . The North 
American States a-‘ Ms ideal. My ideal does not yet exist on earth, 
except. perha]i<. tl ' democratic society, a meeting of which has 
bec'ii described ’ y Herzen.”* 

From this \ > evident llmt Dobrolyubov was not satisfied with 
bourgeois demo-^racy even in the form in whicli it existed in the 
United States in his lime. Nor was he satisfied with the bourgeois- 
ie \ 'tom in Fiir^land, or. as he put it. “the examples of 
English brutality.”** 

Dobrolyubov, the revolutionary democrat, dreamed of a differ- 
ent social system. He longed for a social system in which there 
would be no parasites, in which everybody would ^vo^k. He was 


hmt il' Vol. VI, p. 453. Dobrolyubov 

had read the parupbU-l hehruury 27, mS. The People's .Vectin^ to Com- 

pJrir ''hich Herzen pubUsbed ibrouph bis Free 

N. A. Dobrolyubov. Collected Uorhs, Vol. VI. p. 232. 
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not yet clear in his mind as to the form this society would take, 
but he was convinced that mankind would create such a ne^s 

^orietv on socialist lines, , , 

hI became convinced that the new society could not triumph 

without a revolution, and he hrmly took his stand as a revolu- 

tionary Eghter for the interests of the people. 

Dobrolyubov himself, in one of h.s letters to Slavutmskv. re- 
vealed the ideological-political meaning of his activities in 

following words: . , , . , 

“We know [and you know too] that the confusion which pro- 

vails today cannot be cleared up without the spontaneous action 

of populai- life. [i.e., revolntion-A/.y .] - To rouse -.lon in 

at least that section of society which is open to our influence. 

must act not in a way that will lull, but in the very opposite war . 

We must group the facts of Russian life which need correct on 

:„d improvemem, we must draw the attention of rea ers to wl . 

is going on around them, we must taunt tliem with all the ahom 

inaLns that go on, pursue them, torment tliem S- 'I'™ - 

rest until all this mass of filth becomes abhorrent to tlu readu. 

until at last it touches him on the raw and makes 
and cry out in passion: ‘Why this is as bad as penal nr .tude. 
Better let my miserable soul perisli; I have no w.sl. to Ine m 
this slou^^h any longer!’ This is what we must aclneye. and tin. 
explains “the tone of my cnticism and of the political article. ,n 

Sovremennik and Svistok. . 

Like Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov was of the opinion that 1 

principal task that confronted the progressive forces - 
to abolish serfdom and all that it gave rise to. since they 

dieted natural law and human nature. 

Influenced by the Russian and Frencli cnligliteners. Dohrol u- 

bov, in the first period of his activities, sometimes expressed the 

hope that “selfish calculation and habitual indolenee must he 

silenced by the greatness of the general movement tl.at has com- 

menced for the good of mankind”; but soon these hopes were 

finally and irretrievably superseded by the conyicl.on that wt hout 

an “axe,” without a peasant revolution. U would be impossible lo 

abolish serfdom and to reform Russia. 


* Ogni, Pelrograd. 1916, pp. 67-68. 
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In all his works Dobrolyubov sowed in Russian society hatred 
for serfdom, he appraised all social phenomena from the demo- 
cratic standpoint and, like .Chernyshevsky, “was able to influence 
all the political events of his time in the revolutionary spirit by 
propagating, in spite of the impediments and obstacles raised by 
the censorship, the idea' of a peasant revolution, Jthe idea of a 
mass struggle to overthrow all the old authorities. 

Dobrolyubov called for an expansion of the struggle of the 
peasantry against serfdom, in his essay “When Will the Day 
Come?” be wrote: “We ourselves said ... that we do not need 
hero liberators, that we were a nation of rulers, not of slaves. . . . 

“Yes, we are safeguarded against outside dangers; even if we 
were obliged to wage an external struggle we can be calm about 
it..,. But have we not many internal enemies? Is it not neces* 
sary to wage a struggle against them? And is not heroism needed 
for such a struggle?”** 

Contrary to the liberals, and unlike the West-European uto- 
pian socialists, Dobrolyubov asserted that without a violent rev* 
olution, the abolition of society based on exploitation and the 
transition to a new system of society was impossible. 

“All the means of education, all the advantages of the latest 


discoveries and inventions.” he wrote in his essay “The People’s 


Cause,” “arc owned by the non-working classes of society, [which 


have nothing whatever to gain from handing over the weapons 
against themselves to those whose labour they have up to now 
utilized gratisl. Consequently, unless exceptional, extraordinary 
rirrumstanccs intervene, it is no use expecting the beneficial dis- 
semination of education and sound tendencies amons the masses 
of tile people.”*** 


To bring about these “exceptional, extraordinary circum- 
stances,” progressive people in society must rouse the masses of 
the people for a struggle, rouse them for historic action. 

Dobrolyubov placed great hopes upon the great forces latent 
among the people; be listened to the mighty “murmur of popular 
life.” sensing in it the approaching people's revolution. 


* Lenin, CollertM If orks, Ru=s. cd., Vol. XV, n. 144. 

*• See p. 436 of this volume. 

•’ N. A. nohrolyubov. CollertCil Iforhs, Vol. IV. y. 107. 
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The people’s revolution was to lead to the estahlishnient ol 
democratic government, government by llie working classes. Dobro- 
lyubov did not single out the industrial workers from among the 
general mass of the oppressed-the peasants, the artisans and the 
non-aristocrat intelligentsia; all were to take part in the adminis- 
tration of the stale. 

In his opinion the best form of state was a democratio re- 


public. , , . 

While emphasizing the superiority of the democratic >\sloni 

over the absolutist system, he did not in llie least idealize bour- 
geois democracy, for he understood perfectly well tliat formal 
equality before the -law did not yet mean actual equalilv among 
men. He clearly realized that capitalism had not ushered in that 
universal prosperity which the enlighteners of tlie 18th century 
dreamed of, that it had not brought the masses of the people real 
freedom, material well-being and a cultured life. He was extreme- 
ly critical of bourgeois economic and political theories which 
glorihed capitalism and represented that system as a "Golden Ase 

for the people. . 

“Political economy.” he said. "proudU proclaim* itself a 

science which deals witli the wealth of nation,: liul in sub4ance. 
it concerns itself only with the most profitable employment and the 
speediest accumulation of capital, consequenlb. it serves only l ie 
capitalist class, and pays very little attention to tlie masses of tiie 
people who own no capital, who own nothing but their own labour. 

In a number of his works Dobrolyubov subjected bourgeois lib- 
eralism to withering criticism. Tlie liberals, he asserted, uere 
afraid of the masses of the people and of genuine, fundamental 


changes. 

“As soon as the question is put in a broader wav they liegin 
to fear anarchy, barbarism, plunder, and so forth, and analheinizo 
the subversive theories which foster respect for sufjratre unuor- 
sel . . . . Once they enter the groove of the routine liberals who 
flaunt phrases about order and peace, freedom within the limits 
of the law, peaceful and slow progress worked out in parliamen- 
tary debates, etc., they can no longer he excused on the grounds 

of reason or law.”** 


* N. A. Dobrolyubov. Collected Works, Vol. I. p. 211. 

•** N. A, Dolirolyiibov. Collected Works, Vol. Ill, pi>. 28R RO. 
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Dobrolyubov dreamed of the erection on the rums of serfdorn 
and capitalism of a new social system, under wbieh there wou d 
be no exploitation of man (by (man, and all would receive not on y 
the right, hut the actual opportunity to enjoy material wealth 

and the benefits of education. 

The social system under which “all will live well would be 
created when the principal means of production became public 
property. Material wealth must belong to those who create it and 
be distributed according to the quantity and quality of the labour 
men spend in creating it. 

“A man’s importance in society. ’ said Dobrolyubov, must be 
determined by Ids personal , qualities, and each should receive ma- 
terial wealtli in strict proportion to the quantity and quality of 
the work he performs: and then everybody will study hard in 
order to do his work in the best possible way. and there will be 
no room for parasites.”* 

In urging tiiat it .was possible and .necessary to pass to the 
socialist system, Dobrolyubov, unlike the apologists for the capi- 
talist svstem. arffue<l that mankind, when freed from exploitation, 
would work with enthusiasm. 


“Many e^en reach such a stage,’ he wrote, ‘‘lliat they cannot 
conceive of man working willingly, with enthusiasm. Read the 
argument in Ekonomicheshi Vk^.jtel to the effect that everybody 
would die of starvation rey.alting from idleness if by the equal 
distribution of \vcalth people were robbed of the incentive to ac- 
cumulate capital. . . 

Projicrly 'understood personal interest presupposes a struggle 
for such ’‘.’-i social system under which individual capabilities, 
indiuati .. and strivings can find wide scope for their develop- 


ment. 


man needs happiness.” wrote .Dobrolyubov, “he has a 
right to it. and must strive to achieve it at all costs. Happiness — 
wli'alever it may mean for each individual — is possible only if a 
man’s primary material requirements are satisfied, if his present 
po.cition is secure. ... If existing social relationships are out of 
harmony with the demands of supreme ju.^llce and fail to satisfy 


* N. A. Dobrolyiil»f>\ , Collected ff’orh.s, Vol. TT. p. Ift7. 
Sci' p. 208 of this volume. 
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the striving for happiness as we understand it. it is obvious, we 
think, that a fundamental change of these relationships is 

needed.”* ** . , ■ • r 

Like Robert Owen. Saint-Simon, and the other ideologists ol 

utopian socialism -whose theories Dobrolyubov critically assimi- 
lated, he took as his premise that a man is neither good nor had 
at ibirth, but only potentially one or the other. A man is born 
with the ability to receive impressions from the outside world. 
Owin- to this, a man who .lives in a definite environment yicid- 
to its" influences and effects. To enable men to abandon bad ac- 
tions and habits, it is necessary to change the social cnvironmem 
in which they live and develop, to change the character of sona! 

relationships. , i • c 

These premises make Dobrolyubov akin to the ideologist? ol 

utopian socialism, but his utopian socialism differed fundamen- 
tally from West-Europeam utopian socialism. He stood lor llie 
class struggle and, like Herzen and Chernyshevsky, inseparabh com- 
bined the ideas of socialism with the ideas of revolutionary democ- 
racy. He believed that it was impossible to establish socialism 
unless power passed into the hands of tlie masses of the people. 

Following Herzen and Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyiihov assumed 
that under definite conditions Russia could avoid the capilali.-t 
stage of development and go straight on to the road to socialism. 
In his opinion the principal condition that would enable Russia to 
develop on socialist lines was a people’s, peasant revolution. As a 
result of the victory of such a revolution, he believed, democratie 
government would be established in Russia, and this government 
would set out to transform society on socialist lines on the l)asls 
of rural peasant communities. Like Chernyshevsk). DohroI)iiho\, 
who dreamed of passing to socialism through the old peasant com- 
munities, ‘‘did not, and could not. in the sixties of the last cen- 
tury, see that the development of capitalism and of the proletar- 
iat alone could create tlie material conditions and tlie social force 
necessary for the achievement of socialism.”^* Nevertheless, failh 
in the communal system that prevailed in the Russian countryside 
did not lead Dobrolyubov to idle admiration of the old. anli- 


3 * 


• N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected Works, Vol. p. 103. 

** Lenin, Collected If orks, Ru^“. ed-, Vol. X\, p. I t-t. 
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qualed forms of social life, as it did the Slavophiles, it enabled 
L to understand the need for a peasant revolu ion W h m 
to urge the need for a heroic struggle by the people against tsarism 


and serfdom. r. i i 

Unlike Herzen, and in some degree Chernyshevdcy, Dobrolyu- 
bov did not think that Russia would inevitably take the non- 
capitalist path of development towards socialism, although he 
preferred that path. In his essay “From Moscow to Leipzig, 

he wrote: . i i-r 

‘*Yes, fortunately for us, we entered the field of historical life 

later than other nations. Tracing the course of development of 

nations of Western Europe, and picturing to ourselves what it has 

now readied, we may foster the gratifying hope that ours will be 

a better path. That we must traverse the same path, there can be 

no doubt, and it does not even sadden us in the least Nor can 

there be any doubt that we, too, will not altogether avoid errors 

and digressions on our future path of development. Still, our path 

will be an easier one; still, our civic development may somewhat 

more rapidly pass through the phases through which it passed so 

slowly in Western Europe. But the main thing is that we can and 

must proceed more resolutely and firmly, because we are already 

armed with experience and knowledge.”* 

In assuming that socialism could be established in Russia only 

as the result of a people's revolution, ?)obvolyubov went beyond 

the limits of utopian socialism, h t he did not free himself from 

the utopian hope that the peasa revclution in Russia would bear 

a socialist char -.:ter; acfi'iUy, however, it had to give free reign 

to commodily-f ^ipitcUst relationships. 

Dobro* ubov’s revolutionary democratic world outlook lent 
peculiar • ilures to his utopian socialism. While the W^estern 
utopian j lalists — Saint-Simon, Fourier and Robert Owen — 
appealed to the ruling classes and governing circles and counted 
on their generosity and common sense to achieve their socialist 


ideals, Dobrolyubov regarded tlie revolutionary people as the only 
force that was capable of creating the new society. 

Unlike the ideologists of utopian socialism in W'eslern Europe 
who stood aloof from the mass political struggle, from the revolu* 


* N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected tTorka, Yol. IV. p. 402. 
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tionary movement of their time, Dobrolyubov, like Chernyshevsky, 

was an ideologist of the peasant revolution. 

The founders of utopian socialism looked upon the working 

classes merely as the object of social changes. Dobrolyubov, how- 
ever looked upon the ‘'working people” not only as the object but 
also as the subject of socialist changes, as the only force capable 
of creating the new social .system. “The proletarian. 

“understands his position far better than many noble-m.nded schol- 
ars who place their hopes in the generosity of elder brothers to- 
wards younger brothers.”* . r i • 

Dobrolyubov tried to work out a theoretical basis for his pro- 

o^ram of democratic and socialist changes, but in formulating the 
sociological grounds for his political program he did not succeed 
in liberating himself from the idealistic conception of histor>. and 
in taking the stand of materialism, although wc can find material- 
istic tendencies in his explanations of social phenomena in 

nearly all his works. 

He often regarded men’s ideas and the material conditions of 
life as being equal factors in the development of society as hav 
ing equal importance. Tl.us, in his essay Rnss.an C.vil.ra ion 
as Concocted by Mr. Zherebtsov.” we find the idealistic state- 
ment that “in the development of nations and o tl.e whole of 
raanklnd-the very principles which are recognired as the princi- 
pal motive forces of liistory undoubtedly depend upon tlm state 
Lf man’s knowledge of the world in this or that epoch and 
also the idealistic tliesis in which Dobrolyubov tries to show that 
the principal obstacle to the development of world history is 
“failure to understand wherein lies real good and the effort to 

find it where it does not nor cannot exist. Nevertlieless in that 

very same essay Dobrolyubov shows that the difference in the intel- 
Icctual development of nations depends most of all upon histor- 
ical circumstances, that there is no such thing as a national ideol- 
ogy for nations arc divided into classes, tlial the struggle be- 
tween aristocracy and democracy constitutes the mam content M 

bistory. 


- n“a. Debmlyulinv, ColUced Works. Vol. Ill, p. 241 
Ibid., p. 244. 
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Blit Dobrolyubov gave an idealistic explanation of the rise of 
exploitation, of the rule of the exploiting classes in society. He 
asserted that “parasitism” was due to the fact that the amount 
of knowledge in society was insignificant and was unevenly dis- 
tributed among men. The people were deficient in education 
and, therefore, had not learned properly to appraise the place 
and role of labour in the life of society, and this, according to 
Dobrolyubov, explains whv “parasitism” could maintain its 
rule. 

The anthropological motives which .were characteristic of 
Dobrolyubov’s materialism sometimes led him to erroneous con- 
clusions in sociological questions. Thus, proceeding from the 
anthropological principle, he arrived at the incorrect conclusion 
that all the contradictions inherent in social life spring from the 
eternal contradiction that is said to be inherent in human nature. 
“Everywhere,” he .wrote, “in all things, the existence is revealed 
of two parties, a conser\Mtive and a progressive, eternal parties 
corresponding to the two sides of human nature: force of habit 
and desire for improvements.” While appealing to human nature, 
he abstracted himself from the material conditions of life of 
-society: anthropological abstractions, “force of habit” and “de- 
sire for improvements,” came llie forefront, and this led Dobro- 
lyubov to give an idealistic ;*nterpretation of the struggle in and 
progress of socielv. 


But it was not the feiturc-s of anthropologism that were deci- 
sive in Dobrolyubov's sociological views. His “man” was not a 
naturalistic abstraction, but a social. ,historic,al man. who lived 
under definite social conditions. 

Like Cherny^hevsky, Dobrolyubov began to regard the mate- 
rial life of men as an extremely important aspect of their lives 
and ariivitlc^. By material life he meant the material conditions 
of life and the means with which these conditions arc a-hieved 
am maintained. The material .side of social life, according to 
I olirohiihov. determines man’s relation to nature 

<• of man’s 

material life —the human relationsliips that are established in 

, distribution of .wealth. He held 

that the distribution of the gifts of nature among men” is of 
great importance in the life of socielv. 
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Criticizins the liberals. Dobrolyubov said that they reveal au 

abstrarunderstanding of the question, they enrpbasire the r.g/, s 
nf TTinn and iffnore the question of the .actual opportunity to ever 
cL these righTs. And yet, “in all everyday relationships this mate^ 

rial side predominates over the abstract side . . . peop e u o 
rateSl Lurity attach little importance to abstract rights and 

even lose a clear conception of what they are. 

In spite of his own assertion that people arc poor because 

they do not understand the wise land natural principles up 
whkh social life should be based. Dobrolyubov often regarded tl 
his toV o7society as a process which takes place for reasons tha, 
a:erdependent'of the mind and will of -n. ‘•Human re atioii. 

wrote “are rarely based on rational calculation, tor 
Almost part they arise fortuitously, and moreover, the behaviour 
of some towards others is in most cases quite unconscious, as 
were, it is dictated by routine, by one’s disposition at the^given ii 
ment bv the infiuence of numerous extraneous causes. 

Dobrolyubov believed that the laws which govern the organ ■ 

“ 'tolUnV'lLfthrlisting'mode of production and distrihu- 

3 .“ 

no ideology by itself can change the striictum 

kut this will take 1 -aee onl V * e --- I'l^of the 
have become aware of ^ssocitty s neea. ^ 

'’“^t:,“rll5T-ticired the idealists who are of^tju- 
• • tti-ii “literature diredts history, that it [changes states, 
iror tames people], even alters national customs and cliarac 


• See p 577 of this voliime- 
See p. 562 of this volume. 
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ler. especially poetry— oh, poetry, in their opinion, introduces 
new elements into life, creates everything out of nothing. Ac- 
tually, literature is not the legislator but Uie mouthpiece of social 


interests. _ 

The dissemination of positive knowledge in society cannot by 

itself abolish social injustice. History, according to Dobrolyubov, 
shows that “with the progress of education among the exploiting 
classes only the form of exploitation changes and becomes more 
refined and subtle: in substance, however, everything remains as 
before as long as the opportunity to exploit .remains.’ ** 

Dobrolyubov attached enormous importance to the task of 
making the masses of the people aware of their “natural nee<ls, 
and he rightlv believed that once they hec-ame .a\N''are of their true 
needs the “common people*’ would no longer tolerate the old or- 
der of tilings. He. therefore, held that it was the function of liter- 
ature and education to awaken among the masses of the people 
the consciousness of their hi^ftorical tasks and thereby set this 
great force into motion. 

Dohrolvubov came close to a corrci^l under>ilanding of tlie role 
of the individual and of the mas.s''> the people in the history 
of societv. 

9 


In his essay on Stankevich. he staled thjt it \Oas as wrong to 
worsliip the so-<’allcil *‘nien chosen by destiny.” to forget the activ- 
ities of the masses of people. ' to “abtdish the individual.” to 
refuse to recognize the important role the individual jilays in the 
history of society, in assert llml the indi\idual bv himself is of 
no impoitancc. 

Tnilv oulslaiuling iiien act in miifuitnity with the laws that 
govern tlic hi^lori^■al dcvclnjonenl of society anil can plav an im- 
poitanl rede in aci'eleratin^ or rel.irdin" llic liisloiical process. 

\o diiid'l. said Dobroliubov, “'gn’at historical reformers 
exercise cnnsidcvable itilluincc on the development and course of 
Ihc historical ovciiK of their time and uinon^r their people: but it 
must not be forgotten that liefnrc ih -ir iuihicncc begins to tell. 
thc> themselves are innueiieed In tlie ideas and enstonis of the 
lime and of the society ul.ieh t!,. > ialor i.egin to inllucnce bv 


N \ l)..i.rc.l\ljl.O\, f'niirrir.l V.>1. I, u •■'(li 

N n-'I'roKuliox. ( tv,! W \„l 1\ |,. ~V)l’ 
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the power of fheir genius. . . . History concerns itself ».>h in^ 
even with great men, only because they were important or the 
nation, or for mankind. Consequently, the main task of the bio- 
grapher of a great man is to show how the latter succeeded in 
ftilLing the means at his disposal in his time, hoiv he gave ex^ 
pression to the elements of living development that he could fin 

I his nation. ... The importance of great 

he compared with the importance of tain, which l.eneficienlh 

freshes the earth, but which, after all. consists of the vapour 

whicii JOse from tli,al .same earth.’** , , ci 

From this point of view, Dohrolyubov's polemic with the Jav 

ophiles on the question of the reforms introduced hi Peter I 

of considerable interest. e 

In Dobrolyubov’s opinion Peter became the great relor.nei of 

Russi,t because he understood, and satisfied, the real 

lime and his people; Peter’s refoms must not be ” 

sudden leap in Russia’s hislorv. having no ''onncctioii with I 

preceding development of the people. Peter s activities as a 

great .man expressed the requirements of national Me _ 

The principal force which determines the trend of all liUo . 

cal evenU in Dobrolyubov’s opinion, is tlie people. Over anil ou 

aim he ’refuted the'erroneous view that the people are an inert. 

‘""tlimThe wrote, ’’that our people really mlfer Oom 1- 
ing dUunited; granted that tliey are overburdened willi manual 
laLurvlch robs them of all desire to think of ■ ' 

iLe often transformed into a ineai. for 

exploitation of the people. But even es 

II orrivi* ndt at (Icspair about ll>c loice. 

ofThI propirnol'at the conviction that tlicy are absolutely apa- 

Ihctic and incapable of engaging^in public affairs. )ut a cone i 

"“"rhe'rn'mL” Mte iople.”mid Dohrolyubm-. feel a. every 
cep the elTccts of hunger and cold, tyranny and violence, am 
'these roal facts of life can give rise to such a mass movement 


. N. A. Dobrolyubov, ''lOS 

.. N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collated Ms. Vol, 
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the people as will upset all the book theories and assumptions of 

educated pessimists. .. . j 

The whole inner meaning of history, its substance, its trend, 

according to Dobi-olyubov, consists in the struggle the masses of 

the people wage to abolish parasitism and to elevate labour. 

Dobrolyubov was a true Russian patriot, a lover of the Rus- 
sian people, .-who strove to create in his motherland, Russia, a ma- 
terial and spiritual civilization that would he superior to West- 
European bourgeois civilization. He, like Belinsky, strongly at- 
tacked the bourgeois cosmopolitans who treated their country, the 
Russian people, with disdain and tried to subordinate the Russian 
nation to some West-European influence; and he trounced the 
Pan-Slavisns who extolled the former patriarchal 'backwardness of 
Russia and tried to isolate her from the rest of mankind. 

“The distinguishing feature of virile, active patriotism,” wrote 
Dobrolyubov, “is precisely the fact that it precludes all interna- 
tional enmity, and a man who is inspired by such patriotism is 
ready to work for the whole of mankind, if only he can be use- 
ful to it. If he confines liis activities to his owm country, it is be- 
nauie he feels that this is his proper place, that this is where he 
can be most useful. . .. Genuine patriotism, being a specific mani- 
festntion of love for mankind, is incompatible with dislike for 
individual natrons.... If we interpret patriotism in this way we 
will understand why it is developing with exceptional power in 
those countries where every individual is given considerable oppor- 
tunity consciously to work for the benefit of society.”* 

Although Dobrolyubov did not reach an understanding of the 
objective, historical laws which guide society from capitalism to 
.secialism he. nevertheless, was profoundly convinced that tlic 
ideals of socialism could he pip into practice. 

a new. socialist society, in which the 
needs of the people would he the determining stimulus to develop- 
ment. But. remaining on tlie ground of reality from which his 
protest against the old order had sprung, he was nnahle. under 
the conditions prevailing in backward, feudal Russia, to perceive 
the proletariat 'as the force which history had vested with the task 
of le^iding the transition “from the kingdom of necessity to the 


* N. Dobrolyuhox. Collecinf tf or/.-.v, Vol. Ill, pp. 227 - 28 . 
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kin.dora of freedom.” The ground of reality from ivh.cl. Dohro 

IvuLv’s revolutionary-democratic ideoa had sprung ivas the serf 
system under which the masses had been downtrodden by centu- 
ries of’ slavery and were only just getting into motion. In 
ion the peasantry and the revolutionary intelligenlsia constituted 
The’ force that was capable, under the conditions of that system, of 
■cinfr for a slru‘'"le against tsarism and serfdom. DobroUnliov ? 
rllldonarylmocratrc ideas did not. and could not at that time, 
reach the minds of the broad masses of the p^santrv and rouse 
hem for the revolutionary struggle, but they did ^ou.e and n.p. 
hrproaressive people among the non-aristocrat mlelhgents.a for 
the struggle against the autocratic and landlord system, a s rug, i 

for the CTeat cause of the people. _ 

In tfe endeavour to awaken the democrats conscousnes. oj 

the masses of the people and to rouse them for a struggle 

r “i; 

S [rtht l"e“!vrto relicct 

"‘to’ D obrolyubov and Chernyshevsky fell the great lionour in 
ihc IBsXof fivhting for a Russian literature that would deal 

with the people“and pursue ;7s'';ruXv.'"to ls“ola‘te 

**e(>rvflnls of tHo nius6S« t* i.-. 

Dobrolyubov became tbe cliampion of the 
A N Ostrovsky, Goncharov. Koltsov. Nikitin. Shevchenko an 
LltykovShchedrin: he denounced works that were imbued u ll 
L ddalistic and mystical world outlook and drew people aua; 

cltive activities directed towards the .ranaforma mi. 
society into the sphere of “sentimental dreaming \^e haxe m 
mind the works of Count Sollogub, Vazikov. Podolinsky. Polo.,- 
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sky and other writers who were remote from and alien to the 

’'""in Dobrolyuhov’s literary essays the aesthetical principles of 
Russian revolutionary democracy found vivid expression. 

'to him. realism was the Hrst and chief principle of aesthet- 
ics Ho fought tirelessly for the realistic trend in literature and 
art. and demanded that works of art should truthfully reflect al 
sides and all the contradictions of actual reality. Life does n 
proceed according to literary theories; on the contrary, literature 

changes in accordance with the trend of life, he argued. 

“.\t the present time,” he wrote, “life is asserting its nghts 
on every side; to spile mvstificalors of every kind, realism is in- 
vading everv sphere. Virile realism must also penetrate poetry, and 
if a remarkable poel appears among us soon.^ U will be in this 
field and not in the field of aesthetic subtleties.”* 

Dobrolviibov understood the subject of art realistically, m the 
spirit of philosopliieal materialif^m. In his opinion, art is a com- 
plete picture of life in its artivc development; it is strictly sub- 
ordinated to all -inalerial conditions'’ and at the same time free in 
the choice of the “most interesting points of view.” ,\rt. while 
reproducing life in arli'^tic forms, is. of course, inferior to the 
beautiful in real life, it is less perfect than ibe lieaulifiil in real 
life; but it can give mankind a true picture of the ebaraeter and 
substance of the pbenomena of lif.* it dcpicl<. 

In his cssav S. Pushkin" be revealed the road to realism 
for lliesian lile' ’ Pormprlv, '<• -.li'l. Rus-^ian i»oets urote odes 
Ir) court fr-’i ^ ud similar events with wbicli the people were 
iifil ronceri’c late- ibev turned to hunlani^tie ideas, but under- 
>i|andini; ibcr* > an extremely abslrael manner, they dropped into 
>enlimenlalilk ignoring real distress, they lamented over imagi- 
narv sorrow, paying lionrace to prevailing \ ire. tliey denonneed 
iion-e\ist('nt vice and exttilleil idea) \irlue. llocoming convinced 
that the real worb! i\as not so good. Hiwslan poetrv found consola- 
tion in sf)m«‘ I'plirnicral. nebulous world, in the sphere of shades. 
ap|iaritlon' .and other phantoms. Urojiping intt> mvstirism, our 
poetr\ of that lime* .•strove towards the transcendental and the un- 
known, and regarded the sinful world as heinv nr.worthy of their 


N'. ,\ llnhrtilviilHi'v. C.olU'rh'il ITor/.s, \’ol. {1. p. TiTJt. 
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altention. Pushkin had succeeded in freeing Russian 

ru.eofihese.rends,andin_his^.s^ 

pltrioTirWar.^Russians began lo acquire self-consciousness hav- 

;:^!^*b::hJpoe.rypaved.herravforanerr.rea,,-nc 

‘""iVoufC'o, said Dobrolyubov, .here are s.ill poe.s uho 

strive .0 distract society’s attention from Us 

ests, who seek “rest from the vani.tes of the wor Id ' ' 

sweet dreams, in the mystical ^-3 ^Uo; ' . .-s. 

tal.” Although the appearance . f ,,, dedre 

unnatural in the present epoch it is to be e^ p 
of the oppressing classes which ru^ soc.e > to diUr 3 l^a 
lion of the oppressed classes from all social mju.u 

imperfections of the social system. fri,itfiil only if h 

I„ Dobrolyubov’s opinion, art can be 3 ' 

constantly pushes forward, if those V;/ d,c 

it as a powerful instrument for knowing and chan.iiv 

“'’I!' his essay “Realm of Darkness" Dobrolyubov wrote: “In 

faithfulness to life as the chief merit of an artistii 
recognizing faithfulness to 1 le a 

production, -sve thereby point to the enter lure The 

L merit and importance of every phen^enon " 

degree to which an author’s P^^^X^^Vtle ditem sides 

phenomena, and tlie extent to whic talent 

^f life in his work, determine , '3"'::3,ies was 

for its social utility. 


* The Napoleonic invasion m ,, 

*• N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected orks, Vol. I, p. 114. 


*** .See p. 242 of this volume. 
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Dobrolyubov worked out his revolutionary-democratic theory 
„r art in the course of his struggle against the bourgeois-aristo- 

cratic idealistic theory of art for arts sake. 

Concerning the cliainpions of “art for arts sake he wrote, 
“They want nothing more nor less than that the author and artist 
should stand aloof from all vital problems, that he should have 
no rational convictions, that he should avoid philosophy like the 
plague, and that he should at all costs — sing like a bird on a. 
boiiglL to use Goethe s expression, which has always been their 
motto.”* Regarding the theory of “art for art's sake” as the pro* 
duction of idle and well-fed gourmands who are alien to the peo- 
ple. he argued that the iulcrcsts of art were severely damaged by 
this wrong interpretation of its mission. 

•' And what exalts art most." he exclaims, "the description of 
a babbling brook and the contrast of bill and dale, or the pres- 
enlalitm of the course of human life and the conflicts of different 
j'riru'iples and social interests?”** 

He expressed the hope that literature would become imbued 
with the lofty ideal of liberating toiling humanil\ and thus be- 
come one of the motive forces of social development. 

‘‘W'e are convinced.” he wrote, ‘‘that, given a certain degree 
of dc\ilopin«'nt of the people, literature will become one of llie 
motive forces of society; and we <ling to the bopo tliat bore, in 
lii’s^ia. too. literature will one dav a''(juire t!ii>- signincance. It is 
not the case so tar. no more than it is at present hardls any\vhere 
t*n the <ontinent of Europe, ami it wduld be useless to deceive 
one-elf with dreams of self-delusion.,.. But we want to believe 
that it will be *^0 one tlav.”*** 

4 

At tlie \ciy beginning ol bis activities a lilerarv critic, 
1 iibov called upon authors and erilics to utter a new. demo- 

cralic word in science and art. "to spread in soclctv a l.riiiht out- 
look. truly noble coin ictions.*’ Tlie ]>uvsuit of an ideal is the 
indispensable and determining factor in the contents of everv work 
ot literature and art. he argued: aTid lie stromHv urged the neces- 
silv for a eloH- allianee between art. l ienee and iihilnsophv. This 


N \ n-'lirolyiibov. ColU'vleil If otl.s, V,.l. 
>• i' p. Tifj <if tills Volume. 

^ \ l)ol.ii)l\iibo%, C.dlicit'd HorAs, Vol 


n. p, 421. 
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idea he brought out m exceptioually strong relief in his essay 

lldnktri-ver and creative ability are both characten 
istic of’an equall necessary for the philosopher an the poet, 

1 wrote “tS greatness of a philosophical mind and the greatne-s 
^00 0 geniu: equally consist in the ability at a glance o 
Jasp the elential features of an obiect. ^ 

“hions ms 0.0. 

on the basis of the facts that succeeded in reach, ng h.s ra nd. 

A vS important principle of Dobrolyrabov-s aest et.cs uas 

his efiort to muL /fteruiure u,M an play an actnr role ,n r/ 

X IrXion of society. In his opinion, the object of uorU of 

,To,Xbe not only to depict in artistic images the most uu- 
art should b . reveal their inlerconneclion 

‘DoMolyutov entertained the hope that a peoples porn ,n 
lilerrre would be formed in Uussia. ,.e., that a democrat, c l.t- 
eratu,e would spring up that would inspire the peoj, e and ro, , 

:L for a struggle for the V'..;;: j,' | 

mission of this democratic literature, he wrote^ to 

rights and duties, in short-to enhghten then a d 
the Russian wakes and turns over, the enemtes who 

s’'::X:^s X; Ld on ^e 00^.^.^. 

the lives of the lower estates and classes of societ>. 


* See n. 235 of this volume. 

** Literary lleritage, No. 25-26. 1936, l). 
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t- 1 - « rtf the -difEerent classes of society are 
art which depict the hv imbued with human- 

truly popular, provide^ howev« ^ 

- U a -rr«t Pa- 

rv:'tt'""has“LtXtant; affected by the spirit of 

revolutioaary^emocratie aesthetes ^ which 

Dobrolyubov advocated, his struggle or ac- 

r St 

carried among the progressive strata of Russian ^ 

of materialism and dialectics, utopian *“a>ul'3m -J, 

democracy; he fought for the overthrow of the obsolete feud 
order and thereby objectively prepared the ideological ground for 
the dissemination of Marxism in Russia. Nikolai .Alexandrovich 
Dobrolyubov is dear to the hearts of the Soviet people, and ot pro- 
gressive people every-wherc. as a great revolutionary democrat an 
outstanding ffgure in Russian democratic culture and a bril.iant 
forerunner of Marxism in Russia. 


iV. YOVCHVK 
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f g fe • l A ' -iS i r^ i iK — 

A LETTER TO V. V. LAVRSKY'^*' 


Augmi 3 (IS), 1856 

Valerian Victorovich, 

] VENTURE lo recall ihe long-forgotten time of our cordial, 
comradely conversations and to redeem the sin of my long sileme. 
It was wrong of me, of course, not lo have wriiien to you all 
this time, but still, 1 have a very good excuse. Alter our last 
meeting a great deal happened to me that conij'lelely turned my 
thoughts from friendly correspondence. Recall our last conver- 
sation during which, owing to some strange and insatiable lliirst 
for activity, 1 expressed the wish “lo enter into lile” as soon as 
possible, whereas you expressed your disgusi at such a s|M?<*dy 
entry.,.. On the day after this conver-yttion my wish was granted 
in the most horrible and most unforeseen manner. . . . The house 
and the orphans were left on my hands. . . . Well — ihis bitter 
experience did not induce me lo re|)ent ol my wish. It was hard 
and unusual at first. I felt hitter for a long lime, even now every, 
thing is still sad. and even now the new jovs ol ihoiighl and 
freedom cannot compen-ate for the jovous recollections of child- 
hood, like that soul in Lermontov’s poem for whom 

The son^< ol heaven could noi be stilled 
Dy (he tedious songs ol eartli.^ 

But I long for my peaceful childhood only in the way that 
Schiller longed for the Grech gods, as the poets long for the 
Golden Age. 1 found the slrerrglh within me lo resign mysell lo 
my personal loir the pleasure of work served lo compensate me 
for the former pleasure of indolence, acquisitions ol the mind (or 
the infatuations of the heart, love for mankind for love lor 
kin. ... 1 wonder whether vou will not think that “1 am sfieaking 
in an involved and unintelligible way”; perhaps my simple words 

* Superior numbers indicate (he explanatory note g'ven in the appendix 
ander the title of each essay. — Tr. 
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contradict your metaphysical phraseology. But I ask you to re- 
member that in orthodox philosophy I did not go further than 
what I had the displeasure of hearing from Andrei Yegorovich;^ 
and in all that I read after that I found the diametrically oppo- 
site of what was taught by him and, probably, by all the other 
academic philosophers; therefore, leave my terminology alone 
and understand my words in their simple meaning without attrib- 
uting any lofty pretensions and views to them. I hope, how’ever, 
that )ou do not do that, because you too have probably changed 
during these two years. . . . How I would like to see some of my 
comrades and speak with them!... Wliai has b ■come of those 
meek Iambs from (.ihrist’s flock? hat have these outcast goats 
been transformed into? The Karan Academy must have done 
soraciiiina to you too, probably put you in chains, only not, of 
course, the aolden ones you wrote me about on the occasion of 
inv entering the institute (I am really sorry 1 have such a good 
memory). Ha^■e you become still more entrenched in virtue and 
thoroughly imbued with the sacred motto of orthodoxy, autocracy 
and nationality.^ have you imbued your soul sufficiently witli 
pious reflections about ihis^ — and similar® — .Mibjocls important 
for the good of the world? Are you dozing peacefully in the shade 
of an all-reconciling faith, or has the corrupting breath of the 
turbulent West penetrated also the Kazan refuge of orthodoxy 
and. chiding tlie hnndred-rved Arguses in the shape of l*ravoxlav- 
n\ Snhcsrdnilc'' and otlicrs. disturbed your calm and dreamless 
sleep? If so, I regret it with all my heart: i)ut I console myself 
with the ho[ie tliat yon are strong in your beliefs, that your head 
ha-< long been tiglillv closed to pernicious conviction^, and that 
neither Strauss nor Bruno Bancr. nor Feuerbacii liimsclf. not to 
speak of .1 llcrzi'n or Bflinsky, can turn you from your patli. 
It is only in this conviction, assuming llial you. as always, are 
ready \\itli (’.hiis<ian mei-kiu*'' to forgive vour neiglihoiir. that 
1 venture to writ-' thes*' line'.' 

As fur me. I am sili-fletl with mv new life — without hopes, 
without .Ircani'^, witliout iUu>ions, but also wiUiout craven fear. 


without llio coiitiadlction belwn-n natural inspirations and super- 
natural inhibitiun-=. I live .and work for nn>c1f in the hope that 
my labour.-, will l)rn Til others. I-(»r two years 1 have been fi"htin 2 
m\ uid ent inie'. inlcrua! and ext-Tnal. 1 went out to fidit without 
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arrogance, but also without cowardice— proud and calm. I looked 
this ‘"mysterious life straight in the face and found that it was 
nothing like what Father Paissi and the Most Reverend Jeremiaii 
had d«cribed it. It was necessary to go against my old ideas an 
against those from whom I had imbibed them. At first I proceed- 
ed timidly and cautiously, then more boldly, and finally, botti 
ardent dreams and fervid foes yielded to m\ cool perseverance. 
Now I am resting on my laurels, knowing that I have nothing to 
reproach myself for, and that those whose opinion and love 1 
cherish will also not reproach me for anything. The>- that 
the road of bold truth that 1 have taken will one day lead me to 
a bad end. This is quite likely, but I know that I shall not die 
in vain. Consequently, even in tlie last extreme I shall liave U.e 
inalienable consolation I have always had, namely, that I haie 

lived and worked not without some use 

But this is a matter of the distant future. At present I «a.|t, 

for a little time, to recall the past, and 1 hope that you uill he p 
n,e in this by writing to me. I liked the talks we had notwith- 
standing the fact that we often thumped each other md 1, prrl.ap. 
even go. the worst of it. Shall we now turn our bacb on ear 
other only because our roads have diverged somewhat 1, at a 
events, wluld not like this to happen. I hope you too do not want 
it. Write to me, then. Valerian Victorovich, and '^11 ^ 
arc living, ahout your studies, your successes, the Academy, 
ideas now prevalent in it, and so fortli; about “ 

whom 1 have heard nothing for three 

have written V.l.S., but I do not know where to '> 

letter. 1 am afraid to add.ess it to the Academy: you aio all ptoh- 
ablv so busy there that you will have no time even to rca n > 
letter, let alone answer it. Even (to write) to you I have del.be 
ately chosen the vacation period, when you will not be opp c. 
by the burden of evalted reflection and l.avo a spare mom , 
dIvote to Seminary recollections whicl. you (who knows.) may 
be ashamed of. But it gives me pleasure to think that you are 
udiaL of me as a man who was also, at one time, ashamed 
of the Seminary, and who only recently has realized Us true s.g- 
nificance-negative, of course. At all events I am waiting, wa.l.i.g 

impatiently, for a letter from you. 


s. DOBROLYL’DOf' 
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REFLECTIONS ON Mr. PIROGOV’S PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


The ii^elt.ectual movement in our society to which llie 
events of the past few years have given rise, has recently turned 
its attention also to the problems of education. Two magazines 
devoted to education are now being published, and articles on 
education appear from time to lime in other publications loo. Hut 
the first to draw attention to this important subject was Morskoi 
Eboriuk {/\aval Maf’ozinc), which at tiie beginning of last year 
published an article on education by Mr. Bohm. This was fol- 
lowed by other articles that expressed views, more or less new and 


correct, on this subject. Many of these articles were favourably 
received by their readers, but none enjoyed such complete and 
brilliant success as Mr. Pirogov’s “Problems of Life.” He aston- 
ished everybody by the clarity of his views, the noble trend of 
hi? liiouglus, the ardour and vivacity of his dialectics, and his 
artistic pic>enl.ition of the subject under discuj»sion. Everybody 
who read Mr. Piroiiov’s arli:!c expressed admiration for it; ev- 
erybody talked about it, di«f.u ? it, formed his own opinions and 
drew his o\v;: conclusions. .11 ,his case, the public even aniicipaU 
ed the litc: .I'y critics, who merely endorsed the favourable opinion 
that w.is gt-ne: dly e pressed, without making a detailed analysis 
of file article or drawing any conclusions ol their own. This fact 


sr very strongly in favour of Russian public opinion, and 
is the more remarkable lor the reason that Mr. Pirogov’s 
ti< '5 not by any means conspicuous for sentimental slush 


it 

ar- 

or 


po .OU5 pronouncements calculated to soothe ncgligenl parents 
and educators; it does not try to adjust itself to the existing order 
of . .ings, buL on the contrary, hurls the biller Irulli straight in 
the face of society; not hesitating to say that there is evil in our 
midM. it boldtv and pasMonately. for the sake of supremo, eter- 
nal truth, attacks the petty interests of the age. the narrow-mind- 
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edne« and ihe selfish strivings that prevail in modern society. 
The favour with which the public received this article has a pro- 
found and sacred significance. It shows that with all lU imperfix- 

tions, with all its aberrations in practical life, our 

and is able, at least to understand what is good and just and wha 

iJs riC 

^ — F= S 

Tl, substance of the Weas expounded u» I robiems 

society. The result is that, »" ,u,.r .0 re- 

aiid on entering society, we adjust ourselves 

nounce all that which we were taugh in “ ^ 

10 society, or else follow, our ^ es ,,„ad, 

set ourselves in opposition to the social 

higlier convictions for tlie sake of muiid he- 

U 7 oo immoral and does not in die 

the strengtli to §“ “ 7 ’' i„a, ,1.0 false trend of soci.^ 

least prepare us for " ^ .0 imbue us with 

ly. It does not even uke tl o to train us 

loftier, human convictions, a -oldicr^ aiid so on and 

to become scientists, lawyers, P ^ • ,7 1 ,,, ,,,,ain 

so forth. And yeu on entering life ,„d mis- 

convictions, he wants to e ne ready-made solutions for 

aion are. Examining himsc i tjon- hut on examining so- 

these problems ^ „hich run counter to these solu- 

ciety he perceives in it slriv.n , hut liere the utter 

h' "tf^tTr^io- ^ comes to light: he is unfit 
unsoundness of his P ,^.t^„cate himself [in order to 

for the struggle, h , j , Meanwhile, the years lly, 

enter the arena of the struoo J 
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life goes on. it is necessary to act . . . and the man acts, at random, 
often falling under the burden of difficult problems, and he is 
swept by the swift current of the crowd, first to one side and then 
to another, because he caimot act independently; the inner man 
in him has not been developed; he lacks convictions; and convic- 
lion.« are not easily acquired: 

“Only those can have convictions, %vho from their earliest years have 
hecn trained to look penetraiingly into themselves, who from their earliest 
‘>‘ears have been trained (o love truth sincerely, staunchly to stand up for 
it, and to be unconstrainrdty frank — both with their teachers as well a& 
with their fellows.” 

This is what Mr. Pirogov dwells on. He points to the evil in 
2 duc.ation and proves his propositions with relentless and irresist- 
ible logic. He helps us to understand and to discern the cause of 
the evil: the predominance of externals in education itself, neglect 
of the inner maji. But how is the inner man killed in children? 
How is it that externals are more developed? particular 

influences cause them to cross life’s threshold unprepared and 
helpless? Mr. Pirogov does not analyze these questions in detail, 
he leaves the answers to be conjectured. We shall lake the liberty 
here of expressing a fe^v thoughts that arose in our mind on 
reading “Problems of Life.” 

[In treating of the problem® of education from the lofty 
licigliLs of prcsctit-day pedagogics, we have up till now behaved 
in a way that is strongly reminiscent of the fable in which wolves 
are appointed to su)K'r^^®<» sheep. In that fable every circumstance 
was fully taken into cen>ideration. every opinion was canvassed, 
liul one tiling was forgotten — the sheep were not consulted. Simi- 
larly,] most of our ideas on pedagogics, while fully taking into 
consideration the problem., of higher philosophy and laying down 
true and useful rules from the religious, political, moral, general 
psychological, and so foilb, us}>ecU lose sight of one very inipor- 
lain circiimslancp, liz., the a'^tual life and nature of children and, 

in gener.'.k of all (liose who are being educated That is why 

the child is often sacrificed to pedagogical considerations. Mount- 
(m 1 on his moral hobbyhorse, the teacher regards his pupil as his 
l)iopcrty. as a thing, to do with as he pleases. •‘The child must 
not have a veil! of its own.’ the wise jjcdagogues say. “It nuisl 
blindly obey its parent;, loarln rs, and senior; uencraily. lU teach- 
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er’s command, muat be the supveme law, and comm^ds 

must be obeyed mthout the slightest argument Absolute obedi- 
enc^lhU is the main and sole conditton of educatmn. The u d- 
mate object of education is to substitute the ra/tom.; w.ll of 
teacher for the irrational will of the child. 

All this sounds very logical and correct, does it not . But re^a 
inn the description of this rational education given m Problems 
of Life” and with the impressions of our own upbnnging 
Icltt still fresh in our minds, we cannot ; 

guments of this kind without a sceptical smile. A1 of ‘h™ ele 

ly reveal only one thing-the frightfully ' f 

assess Sa 

;rj^trerto*'hl^i^Lrity would^nm 

..„uld no. demand such ohsofute »''■='*' as 

op rational strivings and convictions I P ^ 

pLihle. And secondly, to set out to hnd ^mve 

but utterly wasted eflort. Too many absolutely 

First of all the mora J every contingency 

correct, and they must be strictly PP 

in life, however ,he teacher do 

obscure and no situation dou u , 

if auch a situation arises ; ty ommand. and con- 

thing? The child must impl ci.ly Moreover, 

sequently. must never P«;°'“=. ^'f ° dtpa^ionatc: he must 
i,^ assumed that the teacher is feel indolent 

never be mov^ for him, he cannot 

or tired, good moods an ^ machine, the 

be an ordinary man however. 

strict embodiment of the m j jj announce 
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only another expression of their contempt for human nature and 
of their desire at all costs to be as unlike a human being as pos- 
sible. If, however, it is assumed that the teacher may be governed 
by passion, who can guarantee the absolute infallibility of his 
actions towards the child? Would it not be better to train the 
child to reason rationally from its earliest years [so that it may, 
as soon as possible, acquire the ability and strength to disobey 
our commands when we order it to do something wrong] ? 

As regards his intellect, the ideal teacher must possess clear, 
firm and infallible convictions, and extremely high and all'Sided 
development, an extensive and versatile knowledge, all in complete 
harmony with general principles. His very nature must be much 
suf>erior to that of tlie child in every respect. If this is not the 
case, what will happen when the teacher, for example, will express 


axlmiralion for Derzhavin and compel his pupil to learn the ode 
“God.” while the child has already become fond of Pushkin and 
regards the ode “Cod” as a [totally] unintelligible jumble of 
words? Suppose a child is compelled to go on practising the mu- 
sical tfcales for a whole year when its fingers have long been freely 
running up and down the keyboard and it is just longing to play, 
and to go on playing? Suppose a child atbnircs a picture, a statue, 
a song, (lowers and insects, examines with curiosity some apparatus 
used in jiliysics or clienn.s^ry and puls a question to the teacher 
which the latter is muildo to answer?... jHcre it is useless in- 
sisting on ahsolnfe i]>:d’encc!] .Are there many teachers and edu- 
cators who an- «ap;''.h of answering all questions children ask? 
Many, of <'<■ rsf. heve on more than one occasion seen a perky 
seven mt ei. ..;-\ear-nld child lloor a worthy greybeard and leave 
liiin I r'i:' And yet. llii.s worthy greybeard has a )nipil who must 
ob.v iii'i implicitly!... He. of course, will not baffle anyborly! 

Thus, the ideal teacher who docs not wi.sh the cliild to argue 
and develop convictions [but demands nothing but obedience] 
must be prepared for everything, must know everything, must 
liave rt-ady-niade solutions for n// the problems that might arise in 
the mind of his i)uj>il. and anticipate all the opinions, arguments 
ami coticlimioii.s ihal might sometime take shape in the child’s 
mind. Only if lie is thus prepared will he be able, at least to 
.-OUK extent, to perforin his functions as an educator without vioUt- 
mg lilt- child’s nature. Moreover, he must have the strength to «uide 
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the llvidu"ali.,'ol the pupil 

surroundings his And usually. 

a teacher not only fails t » fhinks thev are absurd, 

stand the requirements of new times and hjU he> a 

He tries to keep •“^fl^r/^rprlnlible str.vdng, but. 

himself adheres. ‘IJJ' ^ ® exceedingly harmful as soon as it 

nevertheless, one that b ■ *= result is that die 

begin, to restrict the ^>'“<*’-7'' is retarded. 

and hU receptiveness .0 ‘he e„,hely 

life of the society in which opinions he accepted on faith 

deadened by the .T, ^ j Spch an education is undouht- 

from his teacher in his childh . and it leatU to 

edly the foe of all iJ innuencc aflecls not 

lifeless inimobiliy and stagnatiom 

only separate individua s, b „encralion are forcibly 

If the prejudices and errors .. fj-om iis earliest 

implanted into the child s of an entire nation 

years, then the enlightenment and P ^ the hitler 

is long delayed by this un ““777 generation that wlial it was told 

experience of " 7 Les part of his childish enlhn. 

in childhood was faK an a P 

sia.sm lor what he had been taugh .nth at 

b, life; nevertheless, b, <7= children, only with 

been taught m the past an P j . „ew generation 

irrs:;: rr'ar >; f^;" — -- -• - - 
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other hand, inhorn habit is slrengthened, aiid as lime cocs oh tlie 
people cling more unconsciously and, for that very reason, the 
more tenaciously, to the traditions of their fathers. Life must make 
it impossible for these long moribund traditions to continue; a 
powerful thinker, a genius must arise to compel society to feel tlie 
need for and tlie possibility of change in the accepted, irrational 
principles. And after tliis discovery, how slowly and feebly the 
new idea takes root; how long it takes to penetrate the depths of 
men’s souls and spread among the masses! Centuries have passed 
since it was proved that the earth moves, but to this day our com- 
mon people, constantly hearing that the sun has risen and the sun 
has set, look upon it as an enormous lantern moving across the 
sky from east to west, 'Fhe divine doctrines of Christianity have 
been preached in Russia for nine centuries already, but among 
the people belief in hobgoblins, water sprites and wood sprites is 
still strong. Even those who subsequently abandon the beliefs of 
their childhood in theory, long yield to them in practice. There 
are many etlucaled people who are familiar with liie phenomena 
of electricity and yet liido in horror in a dark room during a thun- 
derstorm; similarly, there are many otliers who have acquired the 
ability to discuss true Imnian virtues, and still, when appraising 
their friends, they attach most importance to a refined Trench a<’- 
ci'iil afid to a fa^luona})le waistcoat. hat is tins due to if not tlie 
inHueaice of the irralionil imi)ressions of childliood, imparted to 
tin' child, uiiforlunatcly. by tho<e whom it loves or respects? Rut 
you will .<ay: “It is incritablo that the older generations should 

^ a ^ul it is impossible to d<Mroy tliis inllucncc. 

the more so that, althoiigli It hx^ some bad sides, it also has manv 


good sides: all the tr«Msures of knowledge accumulated in past 
centuries arc imparled {o the child preci:-elv thioiigli lhi< infliKmce, 
and witliont it. it would be impos-iblc to bring a man up to the 
line from whicli he mint, in life, conlimip all tint wliicli mankind 
had don.- bcfoir him.” This ar-jumnit is quite just, and we would 
be iiiuvi.'^c if we were l.) demand tl,p de-tniclion of that which nat- 
urally mis.es of itself, exists, and cannot l.e destroyed. But. on 
l.m other hand, we see no reaxui wliy we should advocate that 
w IK 1 i- of itself inevitable. The Muinger generation must neces- 
sarily be induenced by the older gei.eration. and this is exlrcmelv 
benefieial for tli,- development am! perfection of a man. and of 
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generations independent development of a 

ing generations? IS i> .,,3 Mief in itself, and corn- 

child by violating ts nat^ do. and only in tke nay 

pelling It to do only ^ demanding such 

ujant U done, and only ,g„tin- the rational, proper and 

Obsoluu obedience you are ^P He en- 

free development of innumerable facU. 

r I'”- “ ri- n-. ». .« F- 

absolute obedienw. A so not springing from an) 

cumstances, unaffected y y 3„d containing its own 

external or interna oause^ but Hat we demand from 

justification. This is the kind o^ obedie 
children, and the necessdy for »h mb y 

„,,ed by Pastor S^erho Im m Mors^^ g,,, 

H).*® This means tiiat the commands alone as 

i, must blindly believe ,„d lastly, that it must do 

infallible and everything eUe . S H is so or. 



must have upon the child educators are ideal. 

First let us suppose that consistent, always coin- 

Their admonitions arc a, ways ) - ^ j j^elopmcnt; 

mensurate wiUi the f ^Icd by the children. Ut us 

they themselves are lov^^^^^ „'^demand absolute and not rn- 

suppose that teachers x\\e result? 

tional obedience from ,,i,eys without question; for 

A command is given; th ,c- 

rhis it is /T/itd L command forthidth he- 

ward in the act itself; the ite natural because 

cause the thing it is ordered to do - 0,,,.. 

it coincides with .1^ ow n wishe. • Y 

ously because it obeys. ^ like it. he 

Another command is 
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thinks it is unjust and uncalled for, and voices objection. He is 
told that he must obey and not argue. His leachei is angry with 
him. Unwillingly he obeys, but the thought that his objection was 
just remains strongly embedded in his mind. Vi'hy Uien was he 
rebuked? Obviously for his disobedience. 

Similar incidents occur often, and gradually the sense of truth 
and respect for rational conviction dies out in the child’s soul, and 
their place is taken by blind obedience to authority. 

You will say that later, when the pupil grows wiser, he will 
realize how rational were the commands of his teacher. This, of 
course, does happen, and it is very good, but only lor the teacher, 
who thereliy wins moie respect for himself; but it is not good ^or 
the pupil, upon whom such discoveries have quite the opposite 
ellcct. Uealizing a year, a month, u week, a day, and e\en an hour 


later, at all events loo late (because the thing has been done, and 
done not liom conviction (but by command |), realizing iliai Ins 
objt’ciion was foolish and groundless, the child loses confidence 
in his own powers of rc.asoning, his own arguments lose courage 
ami vigour, he becomes afraid lo form an opinion of liis own and 
dares not follow tlie dictates of iiis own convictions even when 

they appear to Intn to be as clear as daylight He will Lliink 

lo himself: perhaps somclliing is wrong I’erhaps. a little later 

on, it will turn out ihai I was wrong.... Hence, irresolulcncss, 
procrastination. lisll.'-.sm*«s, inclination to wail and sec railiei than 
to act— fetturc.^ wliicli are rclaincd for the rest of one’s Die, and 
which wc arc often astonished lo see in [leople who arc gillcd with 
rcitiarkaldc nl.itiiy to reason tlicorctically [but who lack the cour- 
age to pal their thought* into practice j. 

IScI what if the child was riglil in the absolute sense, if his 
olijcciioa to the coniniarul was sc'uml from the point of view of 
higher principles and eoniradieted only the circunistancc-s of ev- 
ervday hfe? The cireuiiutanecs of everyday lile justify the teach- 
er; the cldld is aware of thi-^; hut as he had not yei been ron- 
seiously convinred of the principle, the higher truth, bcins out of 

harmony with life, gradually passt's into the category of abstract, 
us<‘lrs< ideas, mere fantasy. 

IliTc nre some cvaniplc^. In comcr.allon al home a hoy says 
lhat Ins pbvn.air is a ll.ief. The ho.'s father rehnkes him and tells 
h.m not to say anvil, inn [ike ihat again. The boy feels hurl and 
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Aink. tl.e rebuke is unjust. But one evening, a week b'er, another 
playmate of his accuses the little thief of stealing. This causes an 
uproar The two families quarrel, the candid chatterbox is pun- 
ished. . . . The father says to the boy: There! \ou see what comes 

t Toy h'eclls very friendly with an old manservant. The 
boy’s arlant tutor rebukes him for this and forb ds him to ta^ 
tn^he old man. But the boy disobeys. One day the boy m.sbehaies 
so badly in the servants’ hall that the old manservant uncercmo- 
n^ouslv takes him by the arm and puts him out, respeclful y ad- 
■ a him the while The boy feels offended at this. The tu* 
rt h^^ :lr^-;ins thislcident and to stir up 
pride he says: There! You see what comes of being d.oWi- 

ent’ Wait, he will thrash you one of these da>s f y 
Immy wl^^th him!... The boy repents of having been frieiully 

with the old man, as if it were a crime. 

A governess orders a girl to behave 

walk sreadily. keep your head up, 'h^r mind s -s >0 

«c. With rules like "bat. o^use an'd they 

alone and gases env ousi, ^ -"o- 

“’’“'“"r: “dd:: ^ fallsTd break, her leg.... The 
[rtmphao^r;-::!! say. ^o her bumble ward: There! You see 

« ^en. imp^i^^ 

absolute obediente serve, here to develop the moral 

not such upbrinpng. on • j'’ „„dcr the..e 

ments that are innate in ■ the rule, and 

circumstances, that it should take P 

a distorted system for a natural one? And who win 

for this? Will it be the child’ 

.''v^fhe^a' Lng, if every act the child performed was performed 
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with the conviction that it was necessary and just, if it grew ac* 
cuslomed to ponder over its actions and did what others told it to 
do not out of respect for the person who commands, but out of 
conviction that what was done was right!. . . [True, in that case, 
many educators would have to resign tlieir posts, because their 
pupils would prove to them that they did not know how to com- 
mand!] 

By killing boldness and independence of mind in the child, 
absolute obedience also liarmfully • alTects the emotions. Con- 
sciousness of its individuality and of certain human rights begins 
to arise very early in the minds of cliildren (if it only begins 
and is not born willi them). This consciousness [necessarily] 
demands [satisfaction in the shape of] the oi)portunity to pursue 

oun desires [and not 5er\'e as an unconscious tool for Uie 
acluovemenl of the unknown objects of others]. soon as a 
child’s strivings are satisfied, t.e., as soon as it is given scope 
for thinking and acting independently (to some degree at least), 
the child is happy and ciicerful, is imbued with the most charm- 
ing feelings, it is gentle, betrays no sign of irritability, and 
displays 'the most amiable and rational obedience to what it 
considers just. On the olhor Innd, when a child’s activity is 
restricted and its strivings are suppressed, finding neither the 
desired satisfaction nor even a rational explanation, when in- 
>lead of a conscious individual life the child must, like a corpse 
or an automaton, serve merely as an obedient tool [of another’s 
will] then, naturally, the cliild's soul becomes weighted down 
by gloom; it iKcoines morose, listless, lifeless, shows dislike 
for others and becomes tlie victim of the basest emotions and 
inclinations. In his alliludo towards Ins teacher, until he acquires 
the absolute virtue of a macliine, the pupil is very irritable 
and dbtrustlul. And subsequently, even after he has succeeded 
in eflaring liimsc-lf to some extent, he neverthele-s retains a dis- 
like for lu^ teacher wlm demand.' only absolute obedience to 
ills comman<!s [justly, allliougli only by a vague instinct, re- 
garding his teacher as a tyrant and an enemy of his individuality, 

which a man can never eniirclv renounce, no matter how much 
lie may try]. 

Is it neccN^ary to speak of the fatal influence tlie habit of 
ahsohiir o’.p lienee e.\ert< upon the development of the will? 
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It would seem to be quite superHuous, and we would gladly 
have skipped this point in silence if we had not before our eyts 
the strange contentions of Mr. Sederholm {Morskoi Sbornik, 
No. 14), who affirms that “the efforts a child makes to overcome 
its own will and subordinate it to that of another develops il> 
moral strength (!). This alone rouses in the child's soul Uu- 
first manifestation of morality, the first moral struggle, and only 
with it does human life proper commence. And as a result of 
ceaseless exercise in this struggle, his will becomes so fortified 
that later, when his education is finished, he is capable of obeying 
himself and of doing what his reason and conscience dictate to 
him.” Tlie whole of this argument reminds us of a clever parent 
who, wishing his son to develop a supple body, compelled him 
to balance himself on his back across a narrow plank raised 
about three feet from the ground. Tlie child waved its arms and 
legs, trying to find some support, failed to find it and. worn out 
by its efforts, slipped from the plank with a frightful shnek. 
As a result of these wise methods iU development was stunted, 
and, in addition, it could never afterwards cross a bridge without 
a shudder. Generally speaking, this system of knocking out a 
wedge with the aid of another wedge has been in vogue 
usl for a long time [and wc have long witnessed its frightful 
results]. A child is afraid of the dark, so it is locked in a dark 
room; a child dislikes a certain kind of food, so it is deliberate y 
compelled to eat that food every day for a whole week; a child 
is fond of reading, but it is sent out to play; it wants to romp 

about, but it is ordered to keep still— and often 
not because it is thought necessary and useful for tlic child, hut 
because of the pure and altruistic pedagogical motive of training 
the child to be obedient.... Incidentally, our practical educator 
are somewhat more consistent than Mr, Sederho m, t >ey un y 
say: ‘The child must be trained to be obedient; if it is not 
broken in now, it will be too late to attempt to break it in later. 
Thus they frankly admit that their object U to present society 
with future Molchalins.» Mr. Sederholm says that obedience cul- 
tivates a strong will! But this is the same as if I. m suppressing 
every mental impulse in my pupil, were to say to him every time 
I did so [(as teachers who demand absolute obedience usually 
do)]; “Don’t argue!” and drew from this the following deduction; 


2—1241 
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*This develops the pupil’s mental faculties, for it compels him* 
to think and compare the correctness of my opinion with the 
incorrectness of his objections.” Is this not as logical an as- 
sumption as Mr. Sederholm’s? And is it not easy to bring up 
cliildren in this way? 

Mr. Sederholm’s reference to struggle is beside the point. 
Actually, there is no struggle here, but surrender without a fight, 
which, if repeated often, will produce not a strong will, but 
moral flabbiness. And e\'en if there is a struggle, it is a most 
irrational one: on the one hand, there is the inner strength, the 
natural inclinations, which the child regards as correct; on the 
other hand, there is the external, incomprehen^^ible pressure of 
another’s tyranny, or what the child regards as tyranny. . . . 
[With absolute obedience] victory is usually achieved by the 
external force, and this must inevitably kill internal vigour [and 
kill ail desire to resist external influences]. Furthermore, we must 
not lose sight of one other circumstance: many of the conunands 
that are given to a child are often of a kind about w'hich it has 
not yet formed any definite opinion, and so it makes no difTerence 
to it whether it obeys them or not. Without understanding why, 


it does what it is told only because it is told to do so. Fhero 
is no [stnig.trle] here, there is only untliinking obedience, and 
this, suli^eouputh. grows into n habit. A man brought up in 
lliis wav remains for the lest of liis life an object of different 

whic*! are determined not bv rational nei’essilv. not 
; V .'.•ilberaiC choic-’, but liv sheer accident. Such a man will 
icliow the lead of lli'* fir>l person into who«e bands he falls. 

The influence which absolute ohedieiux exercises nn the con- 
science (to v-h'.ch Mr. Scdcrhulm also rcl''rsl, may be smi from 
all that ha.*i I'cen said above. Crowing accustomed to doitig every- 
tliing without thinking, doing it not because he is convinced that 
it is right and good, but only because he is orderexl to do so, a 
in.an hcronies imlifTfrent td good and evil and does things repug- 
nant to the nujral witlioul any (piulins of con.scicnce, and 

justiflci !nrn'=^'lf witli t)jo plea that ‘7 obeyed orders.'' 

These ore tlie inevitable consctpienees of tlie absolute obedi- 
ence method. But thnik how many more inconveniences this 
rause^ when o.-ders are 'fhp leacher's commands inav be 

wrong and incondslcnt and, therefore, will distort the child’s. 
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natural logic. If the child has several teachers, their commands 
may contradict each other and the child, obliged to obey iheni 
all, finds itself in a dark labyrinth, from which it can find escape 
only by losing its sense of moral duty (if it has not before that 
worked out its oiin rules and, therefore, has developed a con- 
tempt for its teachers). All the teacher’s defects, moral and 
intellectual, may be easily imparled to the pupil who has been 
trained to harmonize, his actions not with the moral law. not 
with the dictates of reason, but c.tclusively with the absolute will 
of the teacher. 

Thus, lack of independent judgment and opinions, a con- 
stant feeling of dissatisfaction deep down in the heart, lisllessness 
and irresoluteness in action, lack of will to resist outside influ- 
ences, loss of personality in general and. as a consequence, frivo- 
lousness and baseness, a weak and vague sense of duly and ina- 
bility to introduce into life something new, more perfect, differ- 
ent from previously established standards — such arc the gifts 
which [absolute obedience during upbringing] bestows upon the 
man in sending him out into the battle of life!... And it i? 
with qualities such as these that a man must fight for ids con- 
victions [against the whole of society] and. accuslomod to live 
under the guidance of another’s mind, to act at the dictates of 
another’s will, he must suddenly make himself the criterion of 
the whole of society, he must say: you are wrong, I am right: 
you are doing evil, this is the way to do good! But where will 
he acquire the strength to do this? Wliat will he figiit for? 
he iight for the authority of his teachers, who ha<l guided his 
life and his concepts up to now? And besides, who gave him 
the right to do this? [Properly speaking, his relalionships have 
not changed in the least: up to now they had been relations of 
subordination in upbringing and education; from now on Ids 
relations with his fellows at work and in social intercourse will 
be the same. What mind can assimilate Mich a conclusion: here 
is a line— fifteen or twenty years— to winch you are led while 
being compelled implicitly and absolutely to obey others; this was 
done so that you may, after crossing this line, he able to 
others. It would be far more natural] to conclude that in his 
subsequent life too a man must beliavc exactly as lie had heon 
compelled to up to now. 


2 * 
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All ihL-se ^ar^umenU are, of course, based on the assumption 
that the system [of absolute obedience] is a perfect success. But 
there are natures -ivith whicb this system cannot possibly succeed. 
I'hcse are the proud, strong and energetic natures. Receiving 
normal, free development, they rise high above the crowd and 
astonish the world by the richness and immensity of their spir- 
itual strenglli. These men perform great deeds and become tlie 
benefactors of mankind. But if their natural development is re- 
tarded. if they are hedged in iw commonplace routine, by the 
narrow concepts of sonic very nanow-niinded teacher, having 
no room in which to spread their wings, and compelled to plod 
alomi the narrow track which the teacher regards us quite con- 
venient and proper, such people either droj) into upatheli?’ idlc- 
ncj>. become supcrlluous in the world, or become blind and 
violent opponents of the very principles upon which they had 
been brought up. Then they become a misery to themselves and 
a terror to swicly, whicii is obliged to banish lliem. The most 
striking example of such a turn of affairs is presented by I'of- 
tairc, who was brought up according to the I pious] and stem 
rules of the Jesuit schools, which are based on lifeless ol>ediencf. 
Once lie ha< become rotuinred that his teaclicr is wrmig. such 

a pupil do.s not -lot And what ran slop him? Good and 

evil. taUity a;\i ttudi. are all mixed up in his mind in inipera- 
*ive comm im!s. .ml h.'. sees them only through the Jirism of his 
Iriislrated indivi ’m ! . y. Mis moral sense is stunted, his mind is 
not trained to j m-''’- • .limly and nnhnrriedly over Ills ections; 
ill lie knows c.:.'! b^'ll-'v 's Iv.- b'-en hammered into his head 
viilion; his own -..il! .md einoi! ):i> playing an\ p.ir! in llli^. 
Metier ’ ’s xslmh' in; • •..orM. im’ developed by him indepeiulent- 
i’. !'.;i upon liitn fmjn outside, -eenis to him to be alien. 

•..Iit: il. .s ( iiv npsci .at one -tiiAe. es])e<-iallv if stmie influ- 
vcr\ opjvi 't' of !n- teael.er'’'. intervenes. !^nll)itte^^Hl. 


n. < 


I 


aiMUi-' 1. -• o] •e-<nr";| lie di'.idop' williin liiniself tlie spirit of 
1 i.'.r niic ;;i- i ,.i 1 bi eno tlir. •'opournt not onlv of abuses, but 


d t' 

lit 


K ’ pni' .ji.r- - .-t ;ite .KXMpied bv so<-;etv. It goes with- 

tl it ; arlv il, atli nv. ail- !.'*n. or else a lift* of 

n 




re; .iiif 

; -vi - f. X * 
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enutei-t v, ii* ! ;dl‘ and others, a life wasted in 

' 1. ! '.ni “ h,' 1^ Mo to settle down to anv par- 

. M' • nriPv lit''-* ami eiftcil n.itures. ihe victims 

• * y 
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of teachers’ commands, have perished in Uiis »ay, sometimes 
with loud complaints, but most often simply in sullen anger 
against the world, perishing without any fuss, and leaving no 

trace? 

Bui what would you have? — we shall he asked. \^’ould you 
give the child complete liberty, put no curb upon him. ami 
yield to his caprices? 

■ Not at all. All we say is that a child must not be trained, 
as dogs are trained, by being compelled to perform tricks at the 
sign of its trainer. We want education to be guided by reason, 
and this reason should not only be understood by the teacher, 
but should also be clear to. the child. We affirm that all the 
measures the teacher takes should be so applied as to find full and 
clear justification in the child’s mind. We demand that teacaer- 
should show more respect for human nature and try to devTlop 
and not suppress the inner man in their pupils; tliat llie object 
of education should be to make a man moral not by habit, luil 

by consciousness and conviction. 

“But this is a ridiculous and absurd claim,’’ the profouiiil 

pedagogues will answer with a contemptuous smile. “Is it possi- 
ble to demand that a little child should be able to reason corrcjt- 
ly about problems of higli morality? Is it possible to connnee 
it when it is not yet developed enough to be convinced by argu- 
ment? On sending a boy out for a walk it would be absurd lo 
read him a course of lectures on physiology to prove to hnn 
wl,v walking is beneficial; an, I it wcnlld be e,|uellv abs;,r,l. nlnn 
riving him Ihe mulliplicalion tables, to enumerate a 1 tile nutb 
emauLl'caknlalions in whiclt they ate nmled in onle. m |,r,ne 
how useful it is to learn them. . . . [The mam task ol e.lm al.on 
is to achieve at all costs the absolute obedience of the pup.l to 
his superiors, and if this cannot be achieved by persuasion it 

must be achieved by fear.”j 

There is one flaw in all these arguments— the acceptance of 
[the present] sioUis quo as llie normal slate of affairs. 1 agrre 
idth you when you say that children have not yet developed o 
the stage of clearly understanding their duties; hut tt rs pree.se y 
your duty to develop this understanding m them. Uat u wliy 
Ly are educated. But instead of imbuing ffiem with conscious 
convictions yon suppress those which develop tn the clnld spou. 
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taneously; and your only aim is to make children the uncon- 
scious and obedient tools of your commands. Realizing that the 
child docs not understand you, you calmly fold your arms and 
imagine that all you can do is sit on the seashore and wait for 
favourable weather, as much as to say: perhaps the child will 
reveal ability when it grows up, and then it will be possible to 
talk to it; but for the lime being it must do what I tell it to 
do. If that i.s the case, what is your function, 0 most learned 
pedagogues? And what is tlie use of education?... Is it not your, 
hounden dutv to net the child to understand vou?. . . You exist 
for the child, not the child for you; you must adjust yourselves 
to its nature, to its spiritual condition, in the same way as a 
phy.«ician adjusts liiniscU to his patient, anda tailor to hiscustom* 
cr. “dhe child is not yet developed” — but how can it de- 
velop if you make no effort to develop it, but on the contrary, 
retard Us natural development? From your logic it follows that 
it is iinj)os.sible to loam a foreign language in a rational way 
l)ec.iuse you <lon'l understand it when you start learning — and 
tliorefnre. the i)upil must be compelled simply to repeat un- 
familiar sounds until he lias learnt them by heart, without under- 
standing llieir meaning, as much a.s to say: when he ha? mem- 
orized a lot \so.ds, the meaning of them will somehow 
gradnallv dawn lu o" him!... There i** scarcely nruthing that 

>tand' out so vi !i -v in ai! these arnuinenls as the desire to 

* 


di-'guise one's in hdcri-e 


and various scinsb motive- under the 


cloak uf ■ ' most i;.<Tod principles of virtue. Uni hv degrading 


rational nvielions. h\ rum|)olling the pu])il to act without 
thinking, ’-.e may undovminc ihi-m far more quickly than by 
allouing *: e ciilhl the wid'-q fpossible] freedom of develop- 
All these -lii,rl-ig!itc<l arguments ahoul the undeveloped 
stale of (he child's nature ire -trongly reminiscent of lh(»se gen- 
tlcmtii who proton again-t iio-rd and his followers on the ground 
that tlu e v.vifers are merely beating the air, that their methods 
a.e ineffivtive. and that the tvpe of people thev attack can be 
impre: cu only by a cudgel, not i.y persuasion.... As if anybody 
can bo t.i.iLiit air, thing wp.li a cudgel! As if thrashing a man can 
m,. :!' Idni ir '.ally ivc-'ter and imbue Inm with any conviction 
rr-'pt ti. ■ on.-. pcH.aps, that voii are stronger than lie!... In 
liain.rg animals, of course, the argumtntum baculinurn is e.xtreme- 
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ly effective; with its aid horses are broken in, bears 
o danee, and even human beings are trained to perform all sort 

of sT^ll tricks. But with all their skill and 

horsL nor bears, nor many of the human beings thus trained, b 

come the least bit wiser! I „ the child 

“But how,” the learned pedagogues aUo ask, is the ci ^ 

to be protected from the pernicious influences that surround - 

irrr 

’scarcely be grateful to the pedagogue who, out of his P™ 
reject f»t human nature, had tried persu^ion at the rit al 

moment, and had not darcl simply to take the 

the child, or to drag it away from die window. . . Ua' m 

the f'ludicrous] absurd aspect of this argument accoru, 

-“iiS; -T* -.rri'r 

instead of sugar precisely because > 

give us reason any more • ^ » aat/* The obiect of educa- 

grammar to speak, poetry to e ^ j^^ce which deals 

tion, like that of every other theoret w 

with man’s internal world, is to ^miu 

the mind that which has long iv Impart reason 

spontaneously, unconsciously ^ ^ rhedience] and the 

ti a monkey with your system f f and bring 

ivhole world will bow m revere 

T t'*" f’i'erVoVT^ 'musl'^humbly recognize the rights 
oTt tt very ’nature of the child; you must not neglect .1. 
rri:; umi Jthe advantages it offers you. 
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Children possess far more reason than is supposed. Hiey are 
very clever and perspicacious, although, as a rule, they arc un- 
able to shape or express their thoughts clearly and defimtely. 
A child’s logic is very clearly revealed in the earliest period 
of its life, and the best proof of this is its language. It may 
be positively stated that a three or four-year-old child never 
heard half the words it gives utterance to; it composes and utters 
them on the models of those it has heard, and nearly always 
composes them correctly. The same may be said about forms: a 
child that has no conception of grammar will use all the cases, 
tenses, declensions, etc., of unfamiliar words no less correctly 
than you do yourself when, already an adult, you learn a foreign 
language. From this it follows that at least the power of induc- 
tion and analogy, the ability to classify, develops in a child very 
earlv. 

The same must be said about understanding the connection 
between cause and effect. Once having burned its finger at a 
candle, a child will never grasp a cajidle with its bare hand 
again; noting that snow comes in winter and tliere is no snow in 
the summer, a child, seeing the snow melt in the spring, guesses 
that summer is coming, etc., etc. Every child fondles those who 
fondle it. and shrinks from those w'ho treat it unkindly, etc. 

More than that: children very early form conceptions. After 
learning what a house, a book, a table, etc., is, a child will in- 
fallibly recognize all oilier houses, books and tables, although 
the nc. • c I's it sees do not resemble those it had previously seen. 
This shc.v' that concepts already form in its mind, and, as is well 
kr.. >n, to form concepts one must be able to form judgments 
a; draw deductions. 

,7hy have tlic learned pedagogues taken it into their heads 
that cliildren are incapable of understanding rational persuasion 
and can be ruled only by fear, deception, and so forth? 1 cannot 
imagine why a false conviction should take root in a child’s 
soul more readily than a true one. A cliild must not be soothed 
in a reasonable way when it is crying, but it is permissible to 

t cry; if you do the bogeyman will lake you”; 
or ‘‘Stop crying; if you don’t I shall thrash you.” 1 should like 
to kiiow what conuec'ion there is between a child crying and a 
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bogeyman or the birch, and wbat logic ihe child is supposed to 

possess when it is admonished in this way? 

•‘But,” it is said, “a child cannot yet reason correctly about 

concrete’ cases because it still lacks experience: it has seen arid 
knows so little as yet.” This is quite true, and it is precise y the 
teacher’s duty as quickly as possible to impart to the child the 
largest possible amount of knowledge about all sorts of things, 
takiim care, particularly, that the child understands them fully 
and correctly. The very fact that the child contradicts, provides 
opportunities for imparting this knowledge, and the teacher » fail- 
ure to answer tliis contradiction can be due only to his indolenc 
or cowardice, but not to rational conviction. T ou order yuur 
pupil to do sometliing; he says it cannot be done-we 1, shon 
him how to do it. The child wants to do something, hut you 
say that it cannot be done and y ou ask it how it intends to adi.oe 
its obiect. It tells you about the plans it has m its innul, pro - 
h'r consistently, and in detail, that his obj..t cannot In- 

achieved. And this will provide you with manv , 

tunities to impart to tlie child an enormous amount of t uc and 
interesting knowledge about the laws of nature, about tlie spn- 

itual life of maiq and the organization of 

the child will understand your explanaUous and lake note 

general it may he said that in must cases the adults arc 

,0 blame when children fail to understand. .As a '’■j''-;; 
events in life somewhat shake the firmness of pure logic de ,un 
and do laoto are inextricably interwoven ; and we, accustomed to 
Lressions often permit an application of fundamental prince 

-"“-f " ~ 

£’r,r J sx-rjrir ^ 

, , oremise it will take you a long time to induce it to 
conclusion you have drawn, which, although correct 
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upon these illogical conclusions without a detailed and frank 
explanation of the circumstances which called them forth will 
inevitably lead to the distortion of the child’s natural common 
sense, and, unfortunately, we are guilty of such distortion far loo 
often. 

Equally harmful for a child’s intelligence is the unnatural 
system of education in vogue among us. Knowledge can be ac- 
quired only by the analytical method; science itself developed 
in this way; and yet, even the most elementary subjects are in- 
troduced with the synthesis! This is a totally per\’erse method, 
which causes lessons to be unclear, confused and lifeless. For 
•example, every subject is begun with an introduction in which 
the nature, importaiue, the benefits, sub-divisions, etc., of the 
subject are sl^e^sed. 1 ask you, how do you expect a boy to under- 
stand all this before he has studied the subject itself? History 
ijs divided into ancient, mediaeval and modern; every part is di- 
viiled into the following periods, and so forth. What is this 
division based on? Vihal will it cling to in the mind of a boy 
who lias no idea of what history is? Geography is a science 
which shous, etc.; it consists of three parts: mathematical, phys- 
ical and political. Tlic first deals with such and such, the sec- 
ond with such anil such, and .«o forth. Can wc e.vpect a child 
In make head or tail of this sort of geograpliy if it is introduced 
to liim in this wayV 


.'ntl \et, see It'iw inncli cnriositv. what an c^mer desire to in- 

\ csti gal-,' the Irud -'d'tii display! The in>tincl of truth speaks 

in tluin very -r . louder perhaps Ilian in adults. They are not 

interest'd hi the .in»nnis which people have created for ihem- 

seivis anil jo wliich '.hey attach extreme inqxirlancc. They do 
not study r. '.dr>, they no not go jnio all the niceties of philol- 
ogy or nu'tap: \sics, they do not strivf* for rank and honour (that 


i^, of co-jTse. if this is not dinned into them from the day they 
ire linrii;. Hut how ejg<-rly ihey turn to nature, how joyfully 
ihry >tiuly all that is re.il and not sliadowv. how interested they 


are in every phenomenon cf life! They dislike the abstract, and 
tliis their skills from the forcible invasion of sophistries 

’ .ijr'li even those who are doing their utmost to force them into 


the souls of tlu'ir pupils cannot orove 
'Ir, ii arc still fortunate in ‘ha* nature does 


and explain. Yes, chib 
not at once lose its hold 
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oyer them, does not at once allow them to fall victims to pen-erse, 

biased and one-sided human theory! 

“But,” we shall be told, “children have a great i ropensily 

for evil’; the child’s innate propensity for evil must be actively 
combated ” Without going into a detailed analysis of this opinion 
we shall take the liberty of answering it in tlie words of iMr. 
Pirogov who, of course, is fully to be trusted in a matter dealing 
with die characteristics of human nature. This is what he sa\s: 

“Good and evil are fairly well balanced within us. Hence, J’" 

STsictartabaini! u. »i.h confidence in juniice nnd ,n .he vigd.nce ol 
our rulers, could eliminate even the last traces of propensity foi evil. 

But even if it is true that ..e have an innate propensity for 

evil, can you undertake to eliminate it? Can you. who constantly 

contradict yourselves, who by your actions refute 3^’;;,;, 

who condemn your own actions by theoret.cal 

fiennw uhft .sacrifice the conunands ol Miprenu 

ness protest against that little which you have fouu u N • 
Firs, re-educatc yourselves and then sc, to work to reel, I, 

to. 

bv fear I- they arc ashamed of everything that is cmI- lhi> pu 

S, “Vt;T,::r A-*'”.': 

come intimate with those who have been '' ronped I fa , 
servants, and so forth. And their fee tngs are 
iw deeds, they do not remain on their lips a, > 
dulls- a child will never eat an a|)ple that has been given 
. w hout iarin" it with its l.rolher. or sister, wl.om it loves. 

Ln il .oes to : party 

1:; ol ,S°'for irl’nd m geneml, the opinion that the predom- 
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mating sentiment in children is animal egoism is totally without 
foundation. If they show no sign of a strongly developed love- 
for country and for humanity, it is, of course, because the scope 
of their ideas has not yet expanded enough to contain entire 
humanity. They do not know these things, and you cannot love 
what you do not know. 

No, it is not for nothing that children have been set up as 
an example to us even by Him, before Whom peoples bow in 
reverence and Whose doctrines the world has proclaimed for so 
many centuries. Yes, we must learn from children, we ourselves 
must be reborn, become tike children, to acquire a knowledge 
of real good and truth. And if we want to turn our attention to- 
education, we must start by ceasing to despise the nature of chil- 
dren, and by ceasing to regard them as being incapable of under- 
slaruling the dictates of rciison. On the contrary, we must make 
use of the inner treasures whicli the nature of children offers us. 
Many of these natural treasures are still unexplored, many, in the 
words of the Bible, are liid from the wise and prudent and re- 
vcalwl unto babes!... 


llie object of this plea for the rights of infant nature against 
pedagogical t)Tanny, which checks natural development, was to 
point In one of the most important defects in our educational 
nullioiis. Wc have run gone into details, we have merely advanced 
generai proposilio' in the hope that wise educator.^, if they 
agree ^ !ib us, will themselves realize what they must do, and 

how and uhat they must not do. The art of handling children 

cam.o: be imp rU.-J didactically: we can only indicate the 
I-rinc: 'tes upen .viiirh it should lie based and the object which it 

should pursue. And we think that the main thing the educator 

sliould have in mind is re-pect for llif- human nature in cliildrcn. 
In give it scope for free normal development, to try. first and 
foremost, to give it a correct understanding of things, to imbue 
it with liv.r.g and fi'-rn coiuictions — to induce it to act conscious- 
ly, out of respect for good and truth, and not out of fear and 
elfish expectation of praise and reward. 

This is a difficult task, but not an impossible one. A be- 
ginning in turning to the chdd’s innate reason was already m?.de 
oyer a Iialf a centurv ago by tliat noble and unselfish philanthro- 
pist and educationalist Pestailozzi. It was with reference to his 
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sian education has to perform. 



PROVINCIAL SKETCHES 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
AULIC COUNCILLOR RETIRED, SHCHEDRIN 
Compiled and Published by M. E. Saltykov 
Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1857 


A LITTLE over a year has passed since Mr. Shchedrin’s first 
“Sketches” appeared in Russhi Vestnik^^ {Hussmn Herald) and 
met with the enthusiastic approval of the entire Russian publit;. 
Mr, Shchedrin has remained in his arena to this day, continuing 
iiis noble fight without showing the slightest sign of fatigue. 
He has published story after story, constantly revealing in them 
how large is his stock of weapons and how inexhaustible 
his fund of observation. Nor is this all. More and more fighters 
keep joining him. Fired by his example, and “burning with su- 
perior ardour.” even those who had been silent hitherto and had 
tn<lder. i„ the crowd of indifferent spectators have gallantly 
into t!‘c l.'rod!;>:s hattlrficld. armed with the tnighlv weap- 
on ol I'lc >• ... 'ine public Is still curiously watching iltis scene 
of hi- ciHe:..,ur. and stories in the Shchedrin style are the 
\'T-‘ \v lord in the magazines. Bui one cannot help observing 
'■ toe pnhIV and literature have loM their former zesL 
nojv lormer ardour: and the interest in social problems that a 
.-oj many pen, do now display has an air about it of old-fashioned 
.>lhes which thev rre about to disaird. Those who began to 
.end the Russian magazines only this year and have no idea of 
what they -ont nne<| two yeers ago, have missed a few of the 
uest moments of ihdr lives. I, rounds strange to speak of that 

L there can 

he no dm- .t Ibo ,t has pQ,=,.d .-.vay, and it will be a long time 

aeforc Russian l:t-rMur. se-, a, other penod like it. In general, 

-<W™'y= "e become 
^ated an., dte.ilu,.oned bel„re wo hove really been charmed. 

Wc 00 ...deed grov, qu.ekly. like gianu, not daily hut hourly. 
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so ,0 speak; bu, having grown up. we do no. kncnv ^do w^ 

"s:v- is 

’ hinff ‘'borne down by the burden of knou ledge am 

Iub."» Siulely i'.acdve, until something very ex.raord.nary 
doubt, “‘'“‘““'J popular literature, one of our 

l“r,l professors eompared with amazing ins.gl.t 

came into being at o k^, ^ 

introduced; we. suddenly FuroDe at a bound, and even 

upside down and caught up w be»inning to revile 

outstripped her; now, howe\e . nullook So it was 

rw 1-„1 cnrl frt iiivent a Russian ouliooK. . . . oo u 

Europe a hule, and to suddenlV make a dash 

in big things, and so it was m • Murom- 

rsc-; 1=^ M 

world. Two years ago we were stirred by the war 

^ :,:!:d rs;! ^ .-her. ,1.1 

opened our eyes to our domestic and social^ 'l,'^;,erdid d.ls'dawn 
that lliere was something that we lacked. ^ Mnccrilv, 

upon us than we, with ^ ^,ny are 

began to expose our social -ores. 

Wginning to laugh a. this; and .be sceptics who. from very 
beginning, had asserted that all this was 

The lurid ravinp of a morbid soul. 

Or the slimuiaiion of a cajUive imiul. , 

r -STS-e ~s?'£ 
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youthfulnc?? an<l freshness in their enthusiasm. Indeed, it was 
a pleasure to see the universal animation: seeing how e^'erybody 
was unanimously and tirelessly striving to expose “our social 
sores,” to expose our shortcomings in every possible field, even 
llie most shy and reticent seemed unable to resist the general enthu- 
siasm. What questions were raised then! hat remote corners 
^vere reached! One loud, energetic call swept tlie country “from 
Perm to Taurida”: “Go forth all ye who can save Rus from 

the internal evil!” And everybody rose, everybody spoke up— 
firmly, strongly and wisely. The oUl folks appeared to throw 
off their liahilual indolence; young men rose and set to work 
for the common cause with fresh vigour. Literature, as always, 
served as the first mouUipiece of the public aspirations. c]:.rify- 
iiig them, and moderating them by a strict and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of all the questions raised. Literature appeared to have 
aetjuired social significance: it devoted itself almost exclusively 
to the questions whi<'h engaged the mind of the public. The pub- 
lie began to speak about means of communication — and the 
magazines published K’ores of articles about railways and other 
means of convi’mu alien, frankly admitting that we have lacked 
good nuuU bi’luTto and have lost no little because of it. The 


ijiK'Hi'ii - : — and at luice a mirnlu'r of articles ap- 

j'cartuj about hoc trade and |jrolerlion. Alt'vition was drawn to 
the (Ttnoinic con()irion«; ot ‘In' people— and literature began lo 
talk ablaut tlie cotuli^'o?^^ of the agricultural class, about free 
ialiour. and otlier iTonotnie pro) letr-'. giving })r'>minence mainly 
lo what AC iaekiJ and to ..liat we ought to <*0. Voices were 
heard ari’.orig the [lul 'Ie ‘iinu 'be imporlanee of education 

ami lb- uns^i'.id.aelory sy;N'rri ih;it he ! cxid^-tl .among us up till 

I'lrn - and at once sternly .irlieles on education were 

"liHi-n. iuo }ni!>lii'atiou ^>f ficd journaL was undertaken, 

nr , ,L ire ! itter the tr -tl, i’xj.r-"i' ! hi any article, llie louder 

1- ill-' 'ppl.ui-'’ .th V w.i- regarded. A protest was 

•a!'-! d - ain't I, • nhuse> of hp-'-.nir.ac-. -and “'’rovincial Sketch- 
-iiilM-aied in a of )»ri!)iar: .iticli-s winch ruthlessly 

<i'Uou; ,-! ••!! :he dark d perf e, ed l,v the minor officials 


and dra-/ ■ 
■n* li 

I'll''! . -.f ’ 


«-i !;r:n i'do 

-''.’’ler.' and 
pi ' -c writers. 


’he lirrlit of dav. r*iltor reproaclies were 
nclo.lv ’!iou‘_dil of contradicting them, 
rcholar-: and amateurs, tlieoretieians and 
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practical men— all self-sacrificingly plunged into the gloomy 
ho- of ignorance and abuse with the torch of exposure In their 
souls seethed a mighty strength, their speeches breathed the fire 
of inspiration, which burnt up the tares in our native heias. 
Poet, arise!— each poet called encouragingly to himself, pon 
derin- over his mission: 

Let your challenginR veree. 

The tocsin of truth divine, ring out 
To awaken slumbering thoughr 
To punish those of evil ways. 

That all untruth may perish.** 

Fight in the name of supreme truth against the P«tty mter- 
of the timesl-tixelaimed the highly educated crtlrcs Ira.n- 
ing for this fight, which faces every decent inAvidual mi ^r 
society, must commence in tl.e very first yt^rs of a chdd 4. e 

at the very beginning of its education! '''",r.™d'’the°be-t 
enter the fight against ignorance and pre)ud.ce, sa.d the be^t 

Tf Ir scholars, “We must be grateful to the war for hav mg 

leTledt u, many of the dark sides of our Hfe, against whic 

we must now unitedly set out to fight, in order to 

LZ of our country!” These powerful, noble and uns fish 

appeals could not fail to find an cc^o m the hearts of m - 
who were concerned with the welfare of Uieir co^ry; and. 
indeed many hearts throbbed more strongly m response to th 
llt;iZppeals, Many listened to UiU Russmn. nat.on-w.de 
confession ^Zh a sad smile, and even with tears m Uieir ey s, 
and then proudly raised their heads and 

devote themselves to honest, tireless and fearless activity H r 
were also such whe^wing to circumstances 
weakness-had been absorbed in the banal.t.es of 
with horror upon their own liv« and brtterly “<*■" 

induced them to subject themselves to this solemn j 

Nothing exceptional. They merely repeated the words of one of 

their heralds: 

To new brave deeds a mi^ity voice wdl 
Tears of repenUnce will bring us relief 

and they in the goodness of their hearts, believed tJiat Uic deed 
would sZn follow the word. Even tul^thumping had an earnest 


3—1241 
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and accusalory ring about it at that time. That hollowest of 
windbags, Mjt. Nadimov,*® boldly declaimed from the stage of 
the Alexandrinsky Theatre “Let us shout for the whole of Riis 
to hear that the lime lias come to tear e\dl out by the roots!” 
and the audience burst into frenzied enthusiasm and applauded 
Mr. Nadiraov as if he had really set to work to tear evil out 
by the roots. “What arc you laughing at? You are laughing at 
yourselves!” said a sceptic at a performance of The Govern' 
merit Official, recalling aloud the words of Gogol. But nobody 
was embarrassed by llicse words: the sceptic's neighbours in the 
theatre j)roiidly looked lum straight in the face as if they want- 
ed to :ms\\CT liini in tlie words of the same comedian: “Y'es, we 
are laughing al ourseUes. bccau.se we hear the voice of our 
noble Russian nature, because we hear llie command from on 
liigh to be better tliaji oUiers.”** 

Thus, everybody came to life, everybody became in.spired 
willi a desire to march forward along the path of enlightenment 
and moral improxoment. A stranger, on hearing these appeals, 
on witnessing this movement two years ago. must undoubtedly 
liave thought that a giant was awakening, stretching his limbs 
after prolonged slumber, putting his thoughts in order and pre- 
paring to redeem his long iiuctivity by det'ds of amazing mag- 
nitude. Such an assumption would have been quite natural: the 
pure and lofty strivings of the men xvho were active in public 
aff.airs and in literature looked so powerful, .swift and swirling 
lluit it seemed as though nothing could resist them in their on- 
ward rush and that they would sweep away all the barriers llial 
had been erected by ignorance, wash away all the impurities 
rliat had bmi emted in Russian life by egoism, selfishness and 
«orial indolence. flearl.« then throbboil strongly and joyfully, 
filled willi the conviction that realization of defects Ls already 
half way to rectification, and that the Russian never likes to do 
anything by halves. If anybody had dared to assert that Ilya of 
Murom. w1i(> had sat motionless for so manv vears. had now 

A 


got up onlv to mark time, it would h.ive l>cen regarded as 
l'Ia<j>lieniy. t)n the contrary, oner he had got up, he. had to k<*ep 


■’•niiu’ forward without '-topping, enjoving life, and 
.glorifn]-; rleed''. And cverNhodv expected these deeds 


performing 
to be per- 


formed, cverjLody waited with bated breath 


for something great 
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and extraordinary. Everything assumed an air of solemn prep- 
aration, as on the eve of some great festival: 

And then in winding proce& 2 ai>n 
Wended the light -winged triends: 

Airy youth idled with dreams 
And a host of living hopcs.^* 


It was a joyous time, a lime ol universal enlliusiasm and 

arJour It seemed, somehow, ihal everybody's soul was murt- 

widely open to all that is good; everything around looked bright- 
er. It was as though the Warni brealh of spring had blown 
upon the stiff frozen earth, and every living creature joyously 
began to inhale this spring air; every lireasl expanded, am) 
all speech flowed sonorous and smooth, like a river freed from 
the ice. It was a glorious time! And it was not so long ago! 

But two years passed, and although nothing exceptionally 
important happened during this period, public aspirations 'octn 
to be far different today from what they were then. We liave 
already suffered much disillusionment on the new road; many 
of our hopes have turned out to be idle dreams; we have seen 
many things that are capable of misleading the most simple o 
optimists, who, in general, arc distinguished for their simplicity. 
'Phe former enthusiasm, the former tone of sincerity and pride 

is lacking too 


0 lolly speech, 

0 proud strenpth. 

Whither have you pone?** 


Talk goes on today loo, of course; we do not say dial pub- 
lic opinion has enlirely forgollen the qneslions which so greatly 
excited it recently. All we say is that this enlhusiasl.e talk is 
liaving little eflect upon the life and activities of sMtt>, an 
Ihis proves that up till now the majority of our home-grown 
progressives have played “not with their innards, but with their 

skins,” as Mr. Shchedrin put* it. 

Literature is conscientiously continuina Us "ork: U regard- 
service to the caui-e of social betterment as its most sacred mis- 
sion. It has already casi off its swaddling clothes forever and. 
whatever happens, neither footmen’s congratulations on highly 
solemn festivals, nor valets’ odes to gentlemen on their prorno- 


3 * 
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don to high rank, nor tavern dithyrambs in honour of samo 
festival celebrated with fireworks and illuminations will now 
acquire riglits of citizenship in iL Literature is still actively 
exposing social wrongs, still issuing its call for everything that 
is good and noble; it is still urging upon society the need for 
honest and useful activity, it is sinjpng the old song: 

Get up. awake, arise, 

Upon thyself cast thine eyes.-* 

But the former enthusiastic response from tlie public is lacking. 
The public is already weary, it regards its function almost at an 
end, it alm<)>l regards itself as worthy of a laurel crown for the 
interest it has shown m social problems and in the new writers 
who are engaged in exposing our evils. Only fiom lime to lime 
iii-e (laslics, uneven and sporadic, seen liere and tliere of the 
lire of cnlhu>ia»m that liad raged before. But even these (lasing 
vanish willu)ul leaving a trace, without exerting any influence 
upon public activity. It appears, tlien, Uial the enthusiasm and 
hopes were premature, and that many of those who so heartily 
welcomed the dawn of the new era were suddenly overcome by 
the desire to vvail for noon and decided to go to sleep till tlien; 
that a still larger number, who had blessed heroic deeds, sud- 
denly fell silent and ran into hiding when they realized that 
brave deeds must be performed not by worils alone, that real 
action and saciifice were needed. Everybody impatiently expect- 
ed. wished aiu! praytsl f(jr improvements, criwl out angrily 
against abuses ami dcfiouneixl the indolence and apathy of others 
— but few. very f«-w. got down to real work. Scared by imagi- 
nary diffiL'ullies and obstacles, many of Uiose who could have 
done niueli that was truly u.-=ofiil 

Wiltu<l on tlic ilireshold without a slruRple.“ 

Things happened that were far from lofty and were even 
rather iinfoie,-een : in a way, the Russian public played the part 
of the talentixl nature. Our readers have, of course, already read 
“Frovineia! Skel'-hcs” and are therefore probably familiar with 
some of the taleiUed natures that Mr. Shchedrin depicts. But, 
{K*rlmps, not nil our readers liave pondered over the essence of 
this type of man and over his significance in our society. We 
tlierefore lake the liberty to examine these natures in greater 
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detail for, in out opinion, they rather vividly exprerr the pre- 
dominant character of society. The types of talented natures 
are extremely varied, but they all have something in conunom 
namely, their talent, which sometimes evokes sincere regret and 
rives one cause for very sad reflection. Their position is, of 
course, ridiculous, even revolting, but the ridicule which the 
position of these gentlemen evokes must not be applied to their 
natures as such, which are by no means lacking in good qualities. 
Mr. Shchedrin describes their occupations and characteristics 

as follows: 


••Some occupy themselves with walking up and down the room in a 
dressing gown and whistling for the want of something ^Iter to do. others 
become jaundiced and develop into provincial Mephistopheles; a third t>p 
become horsedealers or cardsharpers: a fourth type consume en« 
quantities of vodka; a fifth, at their leisure chew die rud ove *he r 

.„d nrolesl billeily r^'taiind no 

oenllLen is. firstly, ihe 'worni.' secondly, thot lliey hove lo.ind no ploee 

•at life's festive board,’ thirdly, their extraordinarily expansive natures B 

the main thinf is-the worm. This silly worm is the cause of the fact that 

our PeehorinsSS .huflle from one end of the room tri the other, not knowtns 

where to lay their heads; il has already inlroduced them to the "''Pl;'’™""' 

squires: Polctihaycv, Sopikov and Khrapovitsky.' 1 “ “f 

Pechorins are to be found only among ihe youne folk. The old 

government official or squire cannot become . Pechortn; he j 

with . praelical eye and resards ils thorns and tnconvenience, a in.v t.h^ 

and irremediable. These are Ilea, and hedbuiB. which have bit en h m 

oflen that they have ceased to be enemies, in fact, if anythtnp, they are lits 

td Irils He doe, no. probe into .he cause, of .hiugs, but accept. 1 cm 

as Ihey are without rackins hi, brain over whal they miph. have been I. . . 

Me The young man. on the contrary, ia beginnins vaguely to undersinnd 

that there is something wrong around hint; something dis,.inled, “'"'■'""P 

that fails .0 hang together; he finds himself tn 

with hi, entire environment; he wants to protest aga.ns. th.s, >“ 

the nece^ary vitality, all he can do is scoll. »r »d»P> Jh' psedo tragre pose 

of indigiialion,” (-Provinrial SkMches.” Vol. HI. p. 69. el sup.) 

You sec, therefore, that in spite of the irony with which Mr 
Shchetlrin treats the talented natures, he li.mself cannot bu 
reveal that there is something good at the bottom of them. There 
is nothing reprehensible in ll.eir strivings; on the contrary, they 
place them on a considerably higher level than the apalhct.c 


• The Russian equivalent of: Laxybones. Snuffles and Snorer.-TT, 
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mediocrilies who look at life witli a practical eye and find bliss- 
ful relief from all doubts and problems in tiic behests of leacli- 
ers, or in the signatures of their superiors. Tlie misfortune of 
the wasted talented natures is that they lack vitality. If vitality 
were infused into them in time, something positively good may- 
come of them. Long ago somebody observed that there are no 
incapable people in the world, there are only people in the 
wrong place; the clumsy coachman wlio upset his sleigh and 
threw the government official into the snow, and the government 
official who was disniisscil from die service for incompetence, 
may both have proved competent il ihey had elianged places. 
Perhaps the government official ha" a natural bent for handling 

horses, and the <‘oaciunan may well l>e ;ible to handle legal 

allairs.... Tne wlmle tr« ubic arises from the fact that they are 
both in the wT'-'og place, and for this, neitlier tlie government 

official nor tlie coa<'!iman is to blame; their fate, that ‘’stupid 

turkev hen,” as llic ilevil-mav*carc lln'-sian .‘laving has il, is to 
Idaine. The same is the ca'C with all the talenleil nature.": their 
develojmicnl is one-sid<\l, init of harmonv with their nee<ls, and 

yielding to tlie force of ho-tile circumstances, they find them* 

selves on the wrong road, 'fliev are not so brutish, weak-spirited 
or blind as to yiebl without resi."lancc, in the simjilohearted belief 
that this i- as il should bo; this is lludr virtue. IJut they luck 

siifticioMt inner strength. wisd<»m and mddlitv f*f spirit to liokl 

out to the end. to peri^^vere in their virtuous strivings and not 
flrop into ap.itliv. phr.isemongering. and even into rascality: 
tlii- is thf'lv L:re.Tti"l. mo.sl frightful vice. I'm obviou<lv il Ls not 
.111 inn.Tle \i<'e. It springs fn»ni weakne-s of ciiaractor combined 
wiili ardent strivings. Ardent "triviiics in themselves are exlremclv 
praiscworlliY ind ari* simpiv a svinploin of a man's youthfnl- 
ness; and. as evervbndv airr.'es. character is tml born vvith a 
man. it is acquired during hi" cihuvition. and bc'conu*s definite- 
Iv moulded ill the snb."eipii'nl tribulations of life. ( .onscquentlv. 
slrif'ly sjuMking. the individual retains (niK a lively impression- 
;bb' natur.'-- a "\ mptom b\ no meaiw bail: for all the 
the euvirntiinejit of llial nature to blame, \\ V shall be asked: 
wliv does not t!ji« environment ex-Tri-c th^ "ame inllucncc on 
others: whv lias it this fatal .-ni-ti otilv uoon the talented na- 
lines:' Idle answer to this is .-iniple. Iliev nalnres, In'ing so impr«*s.- 
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sionable, run ahead of others, often take upon themselves more 
than they can carry, and more often than others “I’’ 

position which they are not strong enough to resist. Whi e goo 
and well-behaved children enjoy the calm of blissful igno- 
rance, bearing in mind that they are children and. therefore, mus 
build their own liUle world without interfering in the affaiis ot 
grownups, impressionable and impetuous children are constanllv 
intruding into places into which they are not invited, become fa- 
miliar with life’s squabbles at an early age, and receive from tli<- 
.^rownups practical refutation of tlieir childish thoughts. In some, 
innate logic and the habit of beinit active gam the upper hand, 
they examine practical views from all sides and appraise then, 
very correctly; they do not yield to force of circumstances do 
not sink to angry phrasemongering and cj-nical indolena, vex 
Iscause they are unable to do anything great, but contend against 
the hostile foices to the end, and if Uiey do not sneered in van- 
idshin them and fall, the very noise of their fall sui^ons 
Iw self-sacrificing fighters to the spot whe^ their co P-s = 1 
But there are few strong men of this type. The majori y ai o 

withstand the onslaught of the foe and die -“-"y 

efiting otliem, and often even causing them harm. Trom hi 

social standpoint, of course, they do not deserve praise, m ■ 
ciotv they are always either parasites or rascals. It is not our 
In b, justify Lm, nor do we wish to exalt . a-ir idlenes- 

oTr tlie unootenLtious activities of humble toileni. on y warn 
to say that the talented natures give more promise ot „ 
velopment than the well-behaved, good, obedienk etc. children 
and that given favourable circum-tances, their developme 
would pr«hL good fruit. We may perhaps^conipare them with 
fertile soil. Sow maize, rye and nettles in „oo ” 

in the environs of St. Petersburg [if such soil can be found ere ■ 

■Sie maize, of cour«i, will not come up at all. ec.use of ti di- 
verse charms of the St. Petersburg climate and the rye will 
swamped by the nettles. You have a field, but it is of ■>» tarthl 
L How can you compare it by it, fruits with another field, o 
Z\>er poor soil, it is true, but which has produced ^e, even i 
in a meagre quantity. It cannot be denied, liowever, that the sol 
in thritist field was better than in the .second. Abandoned and 
neglected, and, in addition, hidden from the sun by fences and 
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buildings and cluttered up with aii sorts ot garbage, it could pro- 
duce nothing but nettles. If it had fallen into the hands of a good 
farmer, the latter would not only have cleared it of the garbage 
and have weeded out the nettles, but would also have reaped a 
good harvest and, in addition, would have built himself a fine 
hothouse and would have raised the most tender plants by protect- 
ing them from the various unfavourable influences of Su Peters- 
burg. 

If what we have said above needs proof, we need not go far 

to find it. Mr. Shchedrin has depicted for us three types of tal- 

ented natures: the Mephistophelean, the drunken wastrel, and 
the rascal. One must admit that the choice of these three types 
is very apt. The failure of talented natures usually ends in one 
of tliese ways. All are revolting and harmful, or at all events 
useless; but go back to the lime when these gentlemen were on 
the threshold of life, probe deeply into their natures, and you 
will see that all their passions originated from good intentions; 
their fall was due simply to their inability to resist external in- 
fluences. What this inability is due to we have already partly 

explained. We shall merely add that, being dependent upon iner- 

tia which is cliaracteristic of everything in the world, this qual- 
ity grows from the constant habit of passively imbibing other 
people’s ideas, and the more this passive nature is possessed of 
intellect and frej^h strength, the more revolting does this become. If 
a man who is incapable of putting half a dozen words together 
spends all his life as a copyist there is nothing disappointing 
about it. He is inconspicuous: he is pleased with his fate, he i» 
not ambitious; for he know^ that it is dangerous to leap into the 
air if you have no wings. . . . Rut a man who grasps things easily 
and quickly, who has live and lofty strivings and is fully conscious 
of his own strength — if sucli a man is suddenly overcome by in- 
dolence, he drops out of all activity and employs his talents only 
in beating the air. or In diverse activities of an unpraiseworlhy 
kind: now that is disappointing and bitter to behold. Such a man 
immediately becomes conspicuous, because he* wearies everybody 
with his complaints about the injustice of his fate, annoys every- 
body with his sarcastic remarks about his neighbours, and ar- 
rt^sts everybody s attention by his deliberate and premeditated 
idleness. Take Mr. Korepanov for example. He is not conspicu- 
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ous in the society of Krutogorsk because of his idleness, or be- 
cause he spends his Ufe in trivialities. He is not shallower than 
others: like others he is in governraenl service; like others he at- 
tends the children’s balls given by Princess Anna Lvovna, and 
like others he has no particular interests. In short, there is noth- 
ing remarkable about him, and you pass him by with an absent- 
minded glance and think to yourself : “Here is another of the vast 
number who are vegetaUng in Krutogorsk, busily doing noUung. 
and having no idea that there are better fields of activity.... 
!)ut Mr. Korepanov suddenly stops you with the exclamation : 


"Pleai^ don’t confuse me with this crowd; I am much better than any 
oi them. I assure you. Never mind the fact that I mingle with them and 
like them, do nothing.... Believe me. I could do more, very much more if 
I wanted to. . . . But I don’t want to. . . “That makes it worse you an- 
swer “It shows. Monsieur Korepanov. that you yourself are to blame for 
[.cinu a nonentity. You can't expect anything from these people; they are 
Lng what they can. Is it their fault that they lack the ability to do more. 
But you are much worse than they, because you arc not cv.n doing what 
you can. You are simply a waster. Monsieur Korepanov. 

And would you believe il? Korepanov at once agrees with 
vou and begins to revile himself. 

“Yes” he says, not without a touch of subtle irony. “I am stupid. I 
..m weak’ I have a tiny, insignificant soul. I even envy the smug satisfaction 

.ha, wrin.n a„ ,he faces o, fc ow 

Ih douh., and aenselcaaly ru-hed from one .hinc .0 another. . • 
rj I V.v i!^ I wouM have had a much easier lime if 1 had potl 
m seVa aof ob,-a ^ihnfai Fyodorovich did: if I hnd married .^nh.a 
irnl:, wL ian make sh.vrla «u. of old pantaloonr, 1 would Im eoun.ma 
ray money now, 8.s Semyon Semyonovich is doing. . . • 

You agree that this would have been much easier than nv- 
ing and striving all one’s life, but Korepanov reveals h.s oiler 
dhgust for a.e activities of Nikolai Fyodorovich, Semyou Semyo- 
novich, and their ilk. He even tries to imbue ll.e children of S. m- 
yon Semyonovich and Nikolai Fyodorovich with d.sgyrst lor 
the thieving propensities and parsimonious lives of their parents, 
and he is proud of the services he has rendered .n this mal-r. 
He calls Krutogorsk a cesspool, and U very displeased with 'he 
fact that here everybody must forever wear the I, very he h^on^ 
put on. From Korepanov’s sallies you judge that he has been to 
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a good school, can distinguish between good and evil, and knows 
what real morality is. He himself admits that in his youth he had 
sat at the feet of the learned, but that he had made no good use 
of his learning. You see, he did not want to swot over books and 
pick up knowledge a grain at a time, but waited for somebody to 
“pour it [knowledge] into his head out of a pitcher and thus 
make him as wise as Minerva.” This, then, was the first fall in the 
face of difficulties, tlie first triumph of indolence. Later, Kore- 
panov would not go into government service, where he could have 
found more scope for his talents, because “he wanted to eat, and 
this could not be found in St. Petersburg or Moscow all at once.” 
You see, he was too lazy to procure things for himself gradually, 
by workino for it: he wanted to have everything at once. And so 
he went to Krutogorsk, where he had relations “who, of course, 
had a nice soft job ready for him. . . .” Here he performed his 
duties in the perfunctory manner that everybody did, but mainly 
he fumed with anger against everybody, trpng to prove his own 
superiority and the injustice of fate. To tell the truth, fate was 
indeed unkind to him, but it was unkind in giving him relations 
who had managed to prepare a soft job for the idler, and had 
thereby relieved him of the necessity of trying to obtain a situa- 
tion and bread for himself. Had that not been the case. Korepanov 
would have been a capable official and would not have been lost 
for honest and useful activity by sinking to the level of a medi- 
ocre Mephislophelcs. 

Let us now examine Luzgin, also a talented nature, but ot 
another type. There is nothing positively bad about this type. 
Recalling Luzgin’s past. Mr. Slichcdr’n says that he had been 
rashly kind and generous, that the blood coursed swiftly through 
his veins, and that thU life-giving stream of youth was abun- 
dant and inexhaustible. Luzgin himself, in candid conversation, 
says that much love, ardour and passion has remained in his lieart 
even in middle age. He regrets that he wasted so much time in 
his youth, not so much at lectures, but in playing the dashing 
fellow. Tliere are some splendid spots in hi.^ life. He married a 
poor governess who was employed by his neighbour and suffered 
from the persecution of her libidinous master and from the ca- 
price of her mistress. He did not want to go into government 
sen ice in St. Petersburg because of tlie “frosted people lliere, sort 
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of coia and clammy,’- who ran about all day long seeking he 
-ood fortune to be able to twist their moutlis into a smile at Uie 
of a person wiiose favours they needed. He slopped viMtin? 
his school chum because the latler wanted to dazzle him with 
his acquaintances, such as Actual State Counallor StrAo^. 
Princess Oboldui-Tarakanova, etc. It cannot be denied that tin. 
reveals a kind and sympathetic nature with tro y noble incl.n ^ 
lions He might be taken for a good and peaceful squire wlio had 
at last found in his family circle a ixiaceful haven after the trials 
and tribulations of life. But that would be a wrong conclusion, 
although Luzgin, on his own confession, did not attend lectures^ 
nevertheless, some higher knowledge did penetrate his head, an 
he can no longer rest content within his narrow sphere- l-^i 
dimensions are strangling us,” he said "^S'e are • 

nature and we would like to take everything in our embrace. 
“^Lensions are too small. We still have an immense amount 
of ardour and passion, but we have no outlet for lliemi the spheie 
is too small, we have no room to spread ours.dves in ... Bii 
who Mr. Luagin, prevented you from taking bold of on y a. 
much Ts your slrenith could co,>e with? Why are you vegetating 
in the country and not performing public duty at least in some 
elected office? But you see. when Luzgm relumed 
his mother .said to liim: ’‘You slay near me. Moreover he 
evil neighbours, and so he stayed, the more so 
a disposition for indolence from his earliest years. But 
counl^y he is dying from ennui; his education had b«n 
complete as to enable him to res. content will, ''J-'J 

, hem without great difficulty; every day 

blind drunk, driving his wile to despair and ™" J" 

Tunk vl-rTTow^and tha! I is de..picable from bead to toe. to 

sunK '^7 • • f iiso He no longer \u\< lin 

11 i:aU flrru«ation is ol liiHe ux. a 

I cn-th to rise- “I have become so accustomed to idleness tl.at 

i, ba: become par. of me, so iba. 1 have no wish even to lliuik 
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of anything,” he says. But he does not wish to take the blame for 
everything. Realizing that he lacks the strength to rise, he tries 
to assure himself that this was the edict of fate and it cannot be 
otherwise; so it is evident that “this 6re is destined to bum out 
in my breast without expressing itself in any way.” And convinced 
of this, he despairingly takes up the glass to drown his vexatious 
impulses in drink. And then he complains about nature in the 
following extremely comical manner: 

“Why,” he asks, “did she not make me a Zeno, but bestow upon me 
the inclinations of a Sybarite? Why did she not harden my heart for the 
struggle against the thorns of stem reality, instead of softening it and mak* 
ing it capable of responding only to the good and beautiful?... It looks 
very much as though nature is a ninny. . . .” 

Bui why blame nature, Mr. Luzgin? Nature sends all men into 
God's world weak and helpless: she does not deliberately hard- 
en or soften anybody in the expectation that this gentleman will 
fight and this one will not, and therefore, as a measure of pre- 
caution, endow each one with such and such qualities. To justify 
your indolence you conjure up the idea that nature is ill-disposed 
towards you and has softened you because of certain intrigues. 
Nothing of the kind: men axe hardened not in the lap of nature, 
but in the crucible of vorMIy exp>€riencc. And you lack this 
hardening because it was not necessary for you, from the very 
beginning, to comb :t your laziness, because you permitted others 
to think and act for you. As a result, although you have a kind 
heart and it responrl- to all that is beautiful, you yourself have 
turned out to be noi itniy a bad man, but also a vulgar and even 
a sordi''^ one. That is wlial we shall tell Luzgin, not wishing to 
encourajjC him in laziness and cynicism. But addressing our 
waders, we cannot, of course, refrain from adding that fate has 
: lly been rather hard on Luzgin. He was taken out of the sim- 
p direct, patriarclial relations of the countryside and given a 
sn:. tiering of higher matters, but he was not given firm and sound 
principles; his interest in the sciences was not even roused to a 
degree to make him pr^.er them to the diversions of the dash- 
ing beau. At the very first attempts to do something he encoun- 
tered oI)slacles: his mother and his home kept him away from gov- 
ernment sen-’icc; then evil neighbours enticed him into the hunt- 
ing field and into orgic-« of pleasure; and then, proud upstarts 
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and spineless lickspittles roused in him a revulsion for St Peters- 
burg life. For him this was too much: his propensity for 
his habit of submitting to the demands of another’s will, and his 
too superficial educaliou rendered liiro incapable of inlhstand- 
ino constant temptation. And then fate took the trouble to pre- 
pare for him a home, where he could live at the expense of 
(rthem.... And thus perished a man who under oilier circum- 
stances might have been somebody. 

There is yet another type of talented nature which seems to 

be quite different from the two we have already exainined but 
in substance resembles them very closely. An example of » 
type is provided by Gorekhvaslov, whom Mr. bhchednii desc . 
At first si-ht thU individual appears to be very active. He 
i, a schemer, a rascal, a cardslmrpcr; he disguises hinuse f m 
an official uniform, emberzles government money, ^mpels e 
body to tump out of a window, jumps out of windows hin^sd 
and succeeds in amassing a fortune and in lo.sing it again m 
.realer activity can you have than this-energelic, su.,laiiied, but 
S in a bad chLnel? This, one would tldnk. is not a we^^k 

Korepanov and Luxgm. The only dittcrence uc 

*• 'ir J';," xr: ir-tii-r 1 *• 

TpistiL a i— 

ful to steal, abhorrent to cheat at 

not even taught this; instead, ''.JiL.ed nature 

and to he able to causer about ,eem 

he yielded to this His chums visited 

to be good, and he becam P^^^ 

Frenchwomen on Sun ay Lu7"in and Korepanov, 

- sj- i — 
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sociated with them; these men started an aSaii en grand with 
the object of swindling a merchant, and he became the zealous 
executor of this scheme; Pyotr Burkov told him about life en 
artiste, and he agreed to live en artiste ; he was invited to visit 
fairs — and he was ready for that. Sometimes his good instincts 
seemed to awaken within him: for example, he felt ashamed to 
sell himself to an ugly old squiress who had designs upon his 
athletic figure. But Burkov told him that this was all nonsense 
and ordered him to consent for the sake of the rights of friendship 
— and Gorckhvastov consented. Tell me, can a more weak-spirited 
man be imagined? He is much weaker than Luzgin and Korepanov 
because he has even fewer internal convictions than they: he 
positively cannot resist surrounding influences, lie cannot even 
escape Uiem through idleness, but directly yields to them,... 
.\nd tlien he goes on furtlier. by inertia, and often even gives 
outwarii signs of firmness and courage, befitting the circumstances. 
Tlie only tiling is that this energy and firmness resembles the 
courage displayed by the footman who shouts loudly from the 
doorstep to the coachman: “Bring hex up!” and immediately aft- 
erwards obsequiously helps his master into the carriage, and 
stands meekly in front of him if the latter takes it into his head 
to slap his face. Goreklivastov’s courage vanishes in an instant: 
lie trembles and turns pale as soon as he secs a Chevalier or other 
police official anywhere near him, or even when somebody, 
in strange company, calls him “cad” and amiably threatens to 
throw him out of the window. He reveals inability to resist outside 
influences at every step, and reveals it more than Korepanov 
and Luzgin. 

Indolence, abhorrence of work, is also an important fea- 
ture of liis cliuracter, notwithstanding his apparent tireless activ- 
ity. Ho refused to go into government service and became a 
• indler precisely because he “did not wish to sit in some stuffy 
c ‘jyliole seven hours a day, every day, longing for the place 
rf Assistant Head Clerk.” He feels that he is “above the common 
1. - d,” that he could be a poet, an author, a promoter and a 
e: .talisl. But he wants to get the utmost without working for it, 
nrwi .o he chese the career of a card>harpcr as tlic easiest road to 
wcaltS. Ruined, he now lives on the fourth floor in the stvie of 
an actor, and what pleases him most about this is the complete 
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abandon with which he can. live. Even the sight of liis neighbour 
Dremilov always poring over a book fills him with aversion. The 
mere mention of drudgery of this kind drives him into a frenzy. 
“What kind of a life is it, I ask you?” he exclaims. "Can a man, 
has a man, a right to sacrifice himself to hemorrhoids? And udiere 
will it get him anyway?” etc. Gorekhvastov is not satisfied with 
bein- a*" practical idler: he strives to elevate his idleness to a 
theo^. He even positively asserts tliat “a genius needs no educa- 
tion, because everything comes to him of its oun accord For 
example, ask me... well, about anything you like.... 11 g've 
vou the answer on anything, because it is my Russian character. 

I was bom like it.” As you see, this gentleman tbo. hke Luzgm, 
is not averse to blaming nature for his shallownes.-^-he was horn 
like it! But what he says clearly reveals a degree of mdolenci 
that far .exceeds the natural desire for peace and quiet, which i. 

permissible for every man. 

“But he is a gambhi. a cheat and a schemer." we may be told. ‘This. 
tCH, ca Is 0 considerable activity. To amass a fortune Gorekhva.s ov 
wmked with his head, his hands and his feet, with all the members of lus 
body He did not sleep for whole nights, he subjeewd himself to dar,pcr 
wandered from fair to fair, jumped from a second floor window to he 
street You may think what you like, but a pas.s.ve. indolent nature wh 
finds 'supreme bliss in apathetic inactivity is incapable of doing that ^o 

of thing.” 

All this appears to be very true at first sight. But after a lit- 
tle reflectioa it will not be difficult to perceive that even Gore- 
khvastov’s activity is absolutely passive, it is activity enforced ) 
purely external circumstances. On nearly every occasion Ins a - 
rions are prompted by others, he is 1«1 by other rascals, he tie rly 
Tys stLdily proceeds in the direction in winch ho ts c - 

Perhaps he is not altogether idle: but is there “ •’f; ' 

the world who is absolutely idle? One spends all h.s da)s at the 
blUiard table, a second plays chess, a third smokes egars w h 
an air of profundity. One may spend half the day walk ng 
the sake of exercise and spend the other half in finding emp ) 
menl for his stomach, which can scarcely cope with the task gne 
n the twenty-four hours. ... One spends all his life n-tail.ng 
news another is bored to death in the theatre every n, gin, etc 
etc. All thU. after all, is work, and no person can dispense with 
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work of this kind all his life, because the law of nature itself 
dictates movement of some kind. But what is this movement? 
What is its goal? What force induces it? These are the questions 
that we must put to ourselves in appraising human activity. Even 
a stone flies in the direction in which you throw it, and if you 
aim it skilfully at the water it will form rings on the surface. 
If you boil water it will seethe so strongly that it will boil over, 
but it will at once spread over the floor and cool and leave only 
a puddle. The activities of wasted talented natures boil over like 
this and nothing more. They have, already lost the inner urge to 
activity; they lack the patience and firmness to pursue their goal 
consciously and steadily. They are capable of a single impulse, 
even a strong one, because, in general, their internal strength be- 
ing low, they are inclined to be carried away by external im- 
pressions; but a single setback, a single obstacle, which cannot 
be removed at one stroke, and their energy deserts tliem, leaving 
their innate indolence to gain the upper hand. They are all active 
representatives of that conception of things which Gorekhvas- 
tov expresses in the follo^ving words: 

“I am a patriot, Nikolai Ivanovich. I love the Russian because he 
never stops to Uiink very long. Other people, Germans, or trench, ponder 
over every single thing so long that It makes you sick to look at them, one 
would think they want to give birth to a child; but we Russians, we go up 
to a thing, glance al it, shrug our shoulders and say: What, cant do that? 
The power of the Cross inspires us! We can do it in the twinkle of the 
eye!’ And it is so. As soon as we lake up ilie axe, the chips begin to fly. 
Geniuses, one might say! We learned all the sciences without studying! You 
know, I love to watch our muzhiks at work; they lie on their backs all day 
long, but when tiny .lo start work, tlungs begin to hum, and you wonder 
how they maaate i do 

In edditior. lo weakness of spirit and indolence, Gorekhvastov 
bolrays tiie secondary symploras of the talented nature. He will 

you about the feats he has performed with amazing candour 
while vigorously reviling iiimself in the telling of it, excelling 
in this respect Korepanov and Luzgin, in so far as his nature is 
m -re expansive than theirs. 

“1 am a cad!” he will exclaim, tearing his hair. “I don’t deserve lo 
!x in the company of decent people! 1 am a cad, 1 wasted my youth! 1 
must ask you to forgive me for daring to pollute your house with luy prea* 
•wee.” 
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Wh&X pfofounii repeiilance!— you ma> think. But don’t worry; 
it is simply a flash to soothe his conscience, as much as to say; 
“We are not as banal oUiers. we are conscious ol our superior 
Russian nature and kno^v that we could be very good if we w anted 
to.” But these flashes do not alfecl Gorekhvastov’s activiti^ 
in the least. Just when he is declainung against hi? own unworthi- 
ness he is arrested for the embezzlement of government jnnney 
by a woman with whom he had had "improper relations.” Hav- 
ing wasted his youth, this gentleman has become so lazy that he 
even does not want to steal himself, but compels his mislres. to 


do so for him- i r • j j a\b 

We shall now leave Mn Shchedrin’s talented friends and dis- 

cuss the question more abslruclly. to avoid causing offence to 
anyone personally. In our opinion the members of a young so^ 
ciety which has not yet managed thoroughly to formulate all b 
views and opinions, a society which, owing to unfavourahle mr- 
cumstances has not cultivated the art of self-determmatmn for 
actions (to’ use a scientific term! must inevitably come under two 
main categories. One U quite passive, impersonal and 
limited both in its capabilities and in its requrrem^ts. a^e 

the quiet ones: they never gel excited, are never besot by doubts 
and not only never leave their mt. hot do no, susp^t tha U ,s 
possible to leave it. At school, at work and m life „ 

Ly are always well-behaved: they do what they are told, when 
they are given a lesson to learn they learn it, when they are to d 
how far to go they go so far and no further. The« peo,de are 
already lifeless, hopeless, you can expect nothing “ 

i, is n'o i«e attempting to direct them on to the 
However much you may try to guide them drey will "<>> 
nonentities, they will not develop vour ideas, they 

your assistant. They, like ship's 'ndn'l lfheavv 

fas ifs difficult to rouse them, they are inert, and are find 
ffthful to the one rule they have learned by role, to the author, y 
4ey have once and for all accepted. They devmte from this only 
in practice and then always unconsciousiv. They may praise a 
novel b George Sand, until they learn that it was written by 
Georae Lnd; they may even laugh on hearing some 
L do not tell them that you had read this absurdity in some book 

s 
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that they admire; they may even condemn :>ome despicable action 
if tliey do not know that it was performed by a general. But as 
soon as the authority comes to light their consciousness is awak- 
ened, and then no argument can shake them. . . . These people 
have neither convictions nor principles; for them only rules and 
forms exist. There is something in their activities that resembles 
the antics of a bear which dances for its master’s profit and for 
the amusement of an idle crowd; their conversation reminds one 
of a parrot which in reply to all your questions utters a single 
word it has learnt by heart, and often, quite out of place, calls 
you “fool” when you pet it. Incidentally, some people find con- 
solation even in this: it is interesting to hear a bird talking like 
a human being, they s,iy. 

The other lialf of tlie youiig society consists precisely of those 
who arc called “modern heroes.” “provincial Fechorins,” “county 
Hamlets,” and lastly ”lalenled natures.” The last appellation 
least of all, perhaps, fits the idea that we wish to convey, but it 
is not a matter of appellations. There is little of nature here, of 
course; more active are mundane circumstances, which consist, 
firstly, of tlie conditions of the times. As Mr. Shchedrin has al- 


ready observed. Pccliorin propensities and claims to talent always 
appear in a young generation which possesses a relatively larger 
fund of f^c^h strength and a livelier impressionableness. Sub- 
jectcil to diverse intluences, the young people find themselves at 
last compel led to make tlieir clioicc. An internal struggle arises, 
w'hicli continues unceasingly in some exceptional personalities, 
goes on aelivcdy a id independently, and in which inner, organic, 
natural impulse? arc clearly separated from external influences 
that operate more or less violently. But such personalities arc the 
exceptions, and tlie lower the level of education of society as a 
whole, the rarer are lliese personalities. The majority of the people 
wli.) e minds become active in a society which is little educated 
pro\clo he weak and unfitted to withstand the obstacles that await 
them. From the moment they come into the world, in the first, 
most impressionable, years ol their lives, tlie people of the new 
generation arc surrounded by an environment which does not 
think, \vhicli is not guided by moral principles, which regards ideas 
of any kind as tlie inventions of the devil, and which in practice 
unconj<:iously bend-; and breaks the will of tlie child. This second 
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circumstance— the resistance offered by eariy cdncatioM and llie 
entire environment to the ideas of liie times to «lmii llic nen 
generation aiready belongs-icads to the faii of the ma,orttv of 
the talented natures. If any requirements arise wlinli the ton l 
environment and tlie former life do not satisfy, they must seek 
satisfaction in another place; but this calls for great and siistainrd 
elTort, it is necessary for a long lime to go against tlie currrmt. 
But the ship ran aground long ago and the ballast is \Mi211n. 
it down. Seeing that everything around tlicra is in inoliun-iiaic- 
roll on and ships sail past-the talented natures are also eag. r 
,0 go somewhere, hut they lack tlie strength to relloa he sliip 
and steer her in the direction they want to go; ami they a 
afraid to leave the ship and depart from their friends; the sea ho Ids 
unknown dangers and they are poor swininiers. 1 he 11,0 e sk M 
and intrepid swimmers leave the ship and make for the -hot . 

from Acre they call to their fellows and show -em die ^ 
to safety But in vain; the poor swimmers are afr.iid to plun, 
into the\vaves. and they confine themselves to cursing their own 
cowardice and their preilicametit. Now and again, g aneing a .a 

streak of foam speeding by. or encouraged by a > ' 

through the captain’s megaphone, they suddenly iniag ne that the 
sWp U sailing before the winds and they evclaiiii cut ni-iasticall . 
“She’s off! She’s off!” But soon ihcv realize that they were th 
victims of an optical illusion, and again they begin 1 » “ 

they sink into apathetic inaction, forgetting the simple mtli 
hev will die in these shoals unless they set to work tliemscKe 

mL;:attsliip, and above alh - '"''ii 

' ••*11 At i>rcs*cnl linic luplli 

of the two categoric.s is the best. I 

worse, so to speak, and woe to the soci y 
with these two categories for long, 

of'JTeUreZnr’ind^oknrapX^^ striving after extermals 

are the fundamental cl--acteristics q,,, 

well as of those wo degr^. Con- 

do not all ,l,e other sort of people is of great 

Tairm a"::^ety which strives after conscious and 
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life and activity. The best of the talented natures will do no 

r 

more than understand in theory what is needed and shout loudly 
when it is not too dangerous to do so. Under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. however, they will begin to talk ambiguously, or even 
entirely against their own convictions. Tl>e most valiant of them 
\vill fall silent and will regard llieir silence as heroism, as much 
as to say: “We are martyrs to our convictions. Everybody is talking 
against their consciences and profit by it; we too could profit 
by preaching other people's ideas which we ourselves do not 
share; but we are Jiot hypocrites and so we remain silent, keeping 
the views which we have worked out for ourselves secret until 
it is possible to express them without apprehension.” And so the 
profoundest silence, the most complete immobility reigns in so* 
ciely, clislurbed perhaps only by the debauchery of the talented 
natures who encroach upon the security of humble cituens. 

But die young and not vet fully developed society has a future, 
and for this future the second category of people, i.e., the people 
with the expansive natures, are. after all. far more promising than 
the lifeless creatures who lack all aspirations. At all events, they 
will not exercise that paralyzing influence upon the generations 
that follow iliem binause tliey already have a vague premonition 
of the truth, they express justification, timid and feeble, but jus- 
tification nevertheless, of the impulses of youth. Luzgin no longer 
dares to ihra-ih his children when they calcli liim telling lies; 
Korepanov fearlessly inculcates in the young generation of Kru- 
logorsk ‘"a loathing for the abominations in which their dear par* 
(Uits arc wallowing.” Kudin-* {another talented nature) exercised 
a more beneficial influence upon the young student Bassislov than 
all liis profi>'ors put together. Tlie talented natures at least betray 
feeble riidimciits of activity, they want at least to ttirn over in 
tlieir minds, this way and that, what has been imparted to them 
by others; the u.seless. impersonal natures do not even suspect that 
it is necessary, and j)ossib!c. for them to act themselves; passive 
Mibnu«sion to external influences not only fails to stimulate them 
to activity, hut oven lulls and soothes tJiem still more in the 
process of mechanical progression which they call life and ac- 
tivity... . It would bo wrong to blame these unhappy toilers if 
only for tin* reason that they lack a will of their own, lack thoughts 
of their own and. therefore, cannot be blamed for anything. But 
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one cannot avoid a feeling of regret at their condition, and V'.ishing 
that the number of people of this type who wrongly hear human 
semblance would steadily diminish. 

Reverting now to the beginning of our essay, we intend to put 
the following question to our readers: do not the majority of the 
members of our society fall into the two categories we have tnen- 
tioned? Are not the people who combine truth and lofty striving 
with honest and tireless activity exceptions amoJig us? We have 
no doubt, every one of our readers can count among his acquaint- 
ances scores of men who from the day they were born have never 


thought of a single question that did not concern llieir own skins, 
and scores of others who have wasted all their lives on problenis 
and doubts without attempting to settle any one of them by their 
own activity, and who, in fact, act contrary to those solutions 
which they have found for themselves in theory. Mow many people 
do we see who humble themselves before those whom in llu-ir 
heart of hearts they despise, who laugli at what they fear, who dn 
things which they know perfectly well are loathsome. 
things they do not believe, and so forth? What is this due to, o 
the same cause that sends the talented nature> to Uieir doom— it 
is due to inadequate development of the inner sirenfnii required 
to be able to resist ektcrnal influences. Today, thank God, we all 
know something, because we have all received a little education. 
But the trouble is that so few of us take advantage of this educa- 
tion, so few of us dare to test by our own mental elTorls llie leach- 
ings of others, to throw the light of our own thoughts upon the 
system of others, and to lake the road of ruthless negation u.lli 
the object of searching for pare truth; the majority imbilie edu- 
cation only through their memory, and if they exercise ihcir brains 
sometimes, it is not because tliey are induced lo do so b> some 
living internal impulse, but only because their m.mls nerc siutled 
with a doctrine which commands that one should think. And so, 
thinking by order commences without the heart taking any [)ar 
in it and with only the subtleties of dialectics l>cmg observed. 
Even this is good, of course: after all. it is better than absolutely 
lifeless non-thinking. But life is not grasped w.th the atd ol 
dialeeties; and he who has faile<l to penelrat^e the d.vers.ty of .Is 
influenees by his own efforts unshaekled by the , 

which his mind was staffed in the per.od of h.s ignorai.ee, will fa.l 
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to un<lersland its course. In society in which the forms and formu- 
las senselessly and unreasoiiingly borrowed from others still 
strongly affect indisiduals, fruitful and consistent activities cannot 
be cxj)ccled for a long time to come. .Many minds may show signs 
of fine inipulses produced by borrowed convictions, but all these 
— both the impulses and tlie convictions — perish uselessly and 
scatter like dust, unable to resist the pressure of the dark and 
heavy mass that bars their road. Tlial is why nations pass so 
slowly from the stale of passive acceptance to the state of inde- 
pendent activity. The number of people who think independently 
grows slowly, almost imperceptibly, from generation to generation, 
and opporlunilies for putting ideas into jiratice grow even more 
'ilowlv. iNo nation has as yet reached llie ideal of independent 
individual activity, and there are only a few nations in which 
cotisciously developed individuals are not exceptions. 

Our society is still very young compared to European civili- 
zation. and it is tliereforo not surprising that the vast majority of 
its meml)ers are so pas.^ive towards science and thought. Among 
this majorit) there are peaceful citizens who arc distinguished for 
their amazing capacity easily to reconcile all the contradictions 
that arise from the mingling of the new' concepts engendered by 
life will) the old liabils acquired in childhood. There are also 
laleiilrd tiatiircs of dilTerent kinds wlio declaim vociferously about 
their own inactivity and. at their Ici.'ure. runiinale over their past 
and piolt against the present. It is they who usually talk about 
their m.’' ior Rus-iian natures, llie virtues of which tliey define 
after c manner of Gorckhva'-iov; "Vl’c Russians are geniuses, one 
might ly: \vc learJicd all the sciences without studying!...” In- 
deed, let )is eontimie Gorekliva-^tov’s statement and picture to our- 
scKos foiiaitj ph<-noim-na of our social life: “As soon as we take 
up the axe. the chips begin to fly.... Tirey lie on their backs 
all (lav long. Imt wlien (hey do start....” “In a c^rmtury and 
alialf we caught up will) Europe and even outstripped her” — many 
of the talented natures will exclaim, echoing Goreklivaslov. “Ve 
(verc ahe.ad of Europe eight centuries ago.’ olliers will answer. 
“Wo have always been clilTerenl from other people; we learned 
all the sciences wilhniit 'iiidving Ion® aao. because sciuuscs don’t 
ha;e lo 'liulv: we Rus.'^ians arc .all born like it.” 

I'nforlmialelv. all ihU is mere words, words bereft of intrinsic 
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•no TIiU talk about our extraordinarily rapid growth is mere- 
n Bou'sh. Ancient RQs ha. handcH do.n to us a 
llr»e stock of naively related facts about the brihery and corrup_ 
Uon of government officials. A hundred years ago bumarokov earne 

i^':"rs'::rSar^'aJ" .hrmT^i.r’ro;. 

menrit on Ka"pnist’s comedy, foretold the eradication of hnher-* 
Mr. Shchedrin hinrself buried past times only 

literary productions. Do^s 'his prove that we 

,„„eh morally cLahvastov tragrcally de- 

“d utiing worHi 

ning a new piece of thievery? ^ 

"Now look what you 

people will say in answer ^ i,,p,,en,. don’t you? Wh-n ha; '!><’ 

of literature you praise so much P 

painting of all these loath^mc p.ct 

picable characters led to. Vhat ha „ „„ 

you have always praised can he none, 'lou may take 

«nse in your literary revelations ml that there^^^^ , 

It lor grantcil that police seii-c. 3, you and 

cuments and skete!u-s and ^ ^1, ,i,i, stuff, tliey have nntl.nm 

rW lu do: bnt wc have so mn ^ conseionsn.-s of 

it all done. And you can take f soperiors, an.l so forth. 

hU duties to his stomach, to l„ok,. U is a phy tl.a 

will be stronger than ,di fLi the glorion. licghl^ rf 

literature i« debasing itself by d ..^^ry |'«rc 

fantaivy into the dark P®"’ ® * . jns,ead of that, its pri'vl' t-'hc 

Mitrificea to the altar of the J for swed music amt |>rnvers. 

to the broom. >ou arc Imm fo P p„r,y^. those 

why then do you descend to i,avc no goal outside 

goals which seem to interest you “ /"“V ,o,„„r. sinks to the level of a 
of itself; if it has. it becomes d.sto te I vulgar. ^ 

trade, and all this without spleen. Stop writing this sort of 

providing an outlet for ^ ,\„c.long mrperience shoiih! convince you 

thi^n'Xrfe tru^Vpict for us the lofty sentiments, noble natures 

• Corrupt petty officials.-rr. 
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and ideal men. Give us modeb of the good and beautiful that we can ad- 
mire. that will provide rest and consolation for our soub after witne^ng 
the tribulations and heart-rending scenes of mundane life. Write about 
art, write on suhjecte that will fill our hearts with sweet tenderness or 
reverent awe, and lastly, describe the beauties of nature, of the heavens. . 
Then your literature will be fulfilling its real mission— to serve art— and 
then it will be useful, pleasant^ and above all artistic. 

These words of practical people ring with a note of bitter- 
ness. These people have long been looking askance at the trend 
which has upset their theories and has even to some extent affect- 
ed their practice too. Their objections are not new, of course, they 
are simply a variation of Pu.shkin’s poem “The Mob, with the 
addition, perhaps, of some sentimental lines from Ilya of Murom: 

Oh. we cannol always bitter tears 
Be shedding as our woes we tell. 

A moment's oblivion let us hnd 
Under fantasy’s bewitching spell.*® 

Why not seek oblivion if you want to, especially if it is only 
for a moment? But. owing to their innate indolence, the talented 
natures want oblivion to last very long, for ever if possible. Id 
their slumbers they are ready to curse the "voice of truth with 
all their heart if it .suddenly disturbs their sweet dreams. Many of 
the aesthetically educated taletited natures strongly desire this obliv- 
ion in order to find bliss in repose. But we confess that we could 
never understand the ‘‘bliss of madness,” and still less can we 
understand why people want to make art the servant of this mad- 
ness. You do not wish to look at what b loathsome and disgusU 
ing in h L‘. is lilc’-alure a darning woman whom you want to 
compel dam the hole.< in your worn-out clothing? You know 
rhu man if unable out of his own head to invent the slightest thing 
at did not exist before; good or bad. everything is taken from 
*ture and from real life. When does an artist subordinate himself 
'f to his preconceived goal — when, in his productions, he ex- 
p' 2!5scs the true eassenc^e of the phenomena surrounding liim, without 
{ icealing or adorning pjiything or when he deliberately tries to 

cl. lose only the exalted and the ideal, in conformity with the fas- 
0 • 

lidious instincts of aesthetical theory ? And what exalts art most — 
the description of a babbling brook and the contrast of hill and 
dale, or the presentation of the course of human life and the con- 
of different principles and social interests? It is your pleas- 
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urt to describe the servanU of the public trend as muckrakers. ho 
be it. We shall not protest against this. We shall even express our 
sincere gratitude to you and our astonishment at your aestheUca 
wisdom, and put you on u par with the German professor (just 
think— a professor! and a German professor at that!) concerning 

whom Heine says; 

Mil seineo Nachlmutzen und Schla/rockfeuen 
Stopft er die Lucken des Wehenbaus.31 

If literary revelations prorluce no practical and beneficial re- 
sults or produce extremely little results, who is to blame, tt d 
you say it U literature? As it is, you accuse it of being too harsh. 

It not minding its own business, and so forth. It 
strongest effort it is capable of, but you are dissa isfied with it- 
activities and want to put a stop to them because Uiey are feeble 
C would be far more consistent if you said that it is necess 
to sharpen the tone of literary revelations in order to achiev 
nractical results more easily. Then there would be no dispute he- 
twe^ 1 although, even then, we would not dare to prom« ex- 
ceprional success in die improvement of morals by means of hlcr - 
ture. Literature does not constitute such a 

our lives as to be able to subordinate everything to i self, it ^ 
as the mouthpiece of the concepts and strivings of the educated 

minority and is accessible only to this minority ; lU n^e ce 
Uie masses is onlv indirect, and it spreaos very slowly. ^ ; 

^ very nature, literature cannot be a coercive ‘it, la h 

nates the physical or moral possibility of acting 
abhors violence and coercion and prefers calm. I ^ 

unfettered discussion. It raises r»‘‘“"\t""hrand"ee I n™ of 
sides, communicates facts, stimulati. ^ ' uch 

” d‘ rd"of ir^e^rirtr r'd i::t^ nr r beginning of 

one or the othm 1 would not waste time talking about wlmt ha^ 

L j .. I would either do things or remain silent.... It is 

to be don . writer wait understood; it ought to 

high time the mission of writer wh. 
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be understood that his weapons are words, persuasion and not 
material force. If you admit the truth of certain convictions and 
fail to act up to tljcon, you liave only yourself to blame; it sliows 
that you are spineless, that you are unable to combat difficulties, 
that you do not yet fully understand the necessity of honestly co- 
ordinating conduct with ideas. If you dislike those convictions it 
is another mailer. In tliat case, publicly express your own convic- 
tions, prove that Mr. Shchedrin is not speaking the truth, that he 
is conjuring up things lint have never liappencd. The public ^vill 
listen to you loo and decide who is right and who is wrong. Under 
those circumstances, literature will, of course, acquire greater im- 
portance. althougli even in tiiat case it will not perform miracles 
and ulll nut ^tn|) the cour*^? of history. To illustrate our point we 
shall lake ancient history, in order not to involve modern nations 
in this controversy, 'nial the Athenians were a literary people no- 
body can deny. Cases in court \\ere decided by the effect lire read- 

^ 4 

ing of a good (ragetlv had upo!i the judges; rhetoric ruled the des- 
tinies of the stale. But nothing could avert the decline of Athens 
when the people lo-i their valour. The shafts of wit which Aris- 
tophanes — to whom the comedians of our day cannot hold a can- 
tllo — jihnt al (ileon were telling indeed and delighted the indigent 
citizens, but after all it was Cleon. l>eing a wealthy man, who 
ruh d the Allienians with the assistance ol a few other rich men. 
ni'ino.-lhenes publicly pr«;a‘ Ited his philippics to the whole people. 
IMiilip wai a\'are of f ■' orator’s power; he said that he feared him 
iiiort* than on euliif ; nnv. and realizing that the struggle must be 
waged with equal \\.\<])ons, he brilied Aeschines, who could match 
his sirenglh against i Vmoslhenes, to lake up tlic cudgels on his 
behalf. TIk !i”ht w’as a protracted one and. at last, the course of 
events itsilf proveil llial Demosthenes was right: the Athenians 
!'e'*ded his exhortations, mustered an army at la>t and went against 
‘ i!ij). But all Dt-moslltenes’ eloquence was unable to bring back 
> times of Miltiades and Themislocle-. The Athenians submit- 
ted to bhilijw lint was Demosthenes to blame for having spoken 
«)Mt? Can it he argvied that it would iiavc been better had he kept 
silent? 

After careful relleclion. ln)Wevcr. we have become convinced 
llial it i-i realU not worth while '-criously to defeml Mr. Shched- 
rin ajul his uend. All Mr. Shcluxlrin's criticism applies to an in- 
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significant minority of our people, which will grow more and 
more insignificant as education spreads. And the reproaches hurled 
at Mr. Shchedrin are heard only in the remote and barely percep- 
tible circles of this minority. \^Tien, however, Mr. Shchedrin’s name 
becomes knowm among the masses it will always be pronounced 
with respect and gratitude: he loves the people, he discerns many 
good and noble, allliough undeveloped, or wrongly directed, in- 
stincts among these humble, simplehearted toilers. It is these he 
defends from all sorts of talented natures and humhie mc^iiocri- 
ties, and from them he withholds all criticism. In Ids “Vi’orshippers ' 
he draws a magnificent contrast between llie simplehearted faith, 
the fresh and virile sentiments of the common people, and the 
haughty vapidity of Darya Mikhailovna, the general’s wife, or the 
nauseating bombast of the tavern licensee Khrepl>'ugin. Is it de- 
rogatory to national dignity, or lack of patriotism, when a man of 
noble character relates how the pious people are driven away from 
the holy icons in which they sincerely believe and worship m 
order to make room for Darya Mikhailovna, the general’s wife, 
who superciliously says ccst joli; or how a scmi-illiteralc clerk 
monks at the simplehearted faith of .in old man and says: “A com- 
mon man can never understand the phenomena of nature as Mig- 
gested to him by his ignorance”: or how water is snatched from 
the lips of the weary pilgrim women who are dying of thirst m 
order to fill Ivan Onufrich Khrcptyugin’s silver samovar? No. llic 
shafts of criticism are directed against those who are offended by 
such stories and recklessly repudiate their country by putting them- 
selves forward as the people. They arc the ivilhered parts the dry 
branches of the tree which the expert marks for the gardener to 
lop off; and it is they who are raising a howl that the tree is heing 
mutilated, that the tree is perishing. Yes. the tree may pensh if 
these dry and withered branches are not lopped off. The tree wil 
lose nothing if this is done: it is fresh and young, it can he reared 
and straightened; its vital force is so strong that new, sound 
branches will soon grow in the place of those that have been 
lopped off. As for the dry branches, they deserve no pity: lot Lliem 
be of some use to somebody, if only to heat a stove. 

For the unspoiled, common cla.ss of people, and for all that U 
fresh and sound in Russia, Mr. Shchedrin expresses a most lively 
sympathy. We think that the scene he depicts of worshippers and 
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pilgrims waiting in the cathedral square for the appearance of the 
holy icons will provide repose for the e^’es of the most aesthetic 
and exalted. There is no sentimentality or false idealization in 
this picture; the people are depicted as they really are, with all 
their shortcomings, crudeness and ignorance. Grief, poverty and 
rags, and hunger appear on the scene; and you hear songs sung 
about the advent of Antichrist, for 

The hair is cut and chins are shaven. 

And Latin clothes are being ^vom. . . . 

But these poor, ignorant pilgrims, these superstitious peasant 
women rouse in us a feeling not of ridicule or disgust, but of pity 
and Sympathy: sadness overcomes us when we hear the women 
talk about their forthcoming migration to the Siberian lands be- 
yond Perm. They are loth to leave their old homes, loth to leave 
their parents' graves, but what can they do? Life has become 
hard in the old place: the land is just tundra and marsch. 
families are large, food is scarce, and there are no means with 
which to pay taxes. But in Siberia, they say. wheal grows well 
and cattle breed. The gossips sigh, and the conversiUion evidently 
subsides. But. continues Mr. Shchedrin: 

“There is no end to Uiis bearifeh pain, to this gnawing want, which 
we inditfcrciitly call the phenomena of everyday life. They are ceaselessly 
maturing in the hearts of tlic poor toilers, and find expression in com- 
plaints which arc always couched in the same terms and are always fruit- 
less, but are neverthcles.' repeated over and over again, because a man 
cannot suppress a groan when that groan, which has fully matured 
without effort on his part, escapes from his breast. 

“ ‘That’s how it is. hrolhcr.’ says an elderly and very meek looking 
muzhik, on meelitiB a fellow villager in the square. ‘That’s how it is. 
They've taken Matyuslia foi the army too!’ 

“His coarse, tanned face twitches almost imperceptibly, his voice 
tremble^, and the usual restrained sieli escapes from his breast. 

“‘And he was such a pood lad, too,’ continued the muzltik. ‘He 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. Did what he was told, and he went < ff as quiet as a 
lamb. Didn't say a word when they said he was ht ’ 

“And suddenly the pirlure of Uits pood quiet lad Matyusha rises 
befon: iiiy e>p«, not a*, a rollicking fellow, but rather as a timid, hard- 

working ainl lunv 't youth. 1 see him behind the plough, vigorous and 
-ttonp. in >^pite of the prrspiralioii pourim: <lown his tanned face; I see 
him .It home. iinroinplainingU perfonuing nil the domestic chore.'': 1 see 
him in chiinli. ''lainlinp Imnilily. iiiid fr<*nzic(lly cros.-'itip himself: I sec 
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him lale at night sleeping the sleep of the just after a hard days work, 
which for him knows no end. I see hi^ old father and niothei adoring 
their darling child: and I see the box with the little scrolls from ^vhicll 

the lots are drawn, and I hear the words: 'ht\ ‘fit, ‘hi.... 

“‘Wlial, have you come here to pray, Uncle Ivan?’ the muzhik asks 

his fellow villager. 

“ Tes, to the saint. . . . Perhaps our Little Father will have mercy on 
him!’ answers the old man in a trembling voice. 'They found nothing 
wrong with him. My Matyusha I mean. His body was as white as snow. 

and so strong. . . .’ • • n 

“And this entire crowd raine here willi pure hearts, preserving in all 

its purity the spiritual mite which they had promised the most holy and 

most exalted image of God’s saint. Listening to their conversation I myself 

begin to realize the possibility and the legitimacy of this irresistible striving 

to perform a feat of spiritual heroism, which can be so simply and naturally 

explained by all the circumstances dial encompass the simple lives of the 

common people" (Vol. Ill, pp. 152-154). 


We are biouglU to a ball here by this moving .sentiment. We 
shall only note in conclusion bow evenly and smoothly, but how 
selflessly, simply and frankly, the profound sentiments, the pro- 
found faith of these people are expressed, and expressed not in 
exclamations, hut in deeds. Nothing like the utterances of the phrase 
mongers wc mentioned at the beginning of this essay. Vic must 
not allow the talk of those gentlemen to mislead us; it is useless 
reposing our hopes in them; they are capable only of uttering 
phrases; within them indolence and apathy reigns. The living, 
fresh masses are not like that: they do not like to talk much, they 
do not flaunt their suffering and grief, and often they do not quite 
understand them. But once this sensible and businesslike “mir 
does grasp something, once it utters its simple word, the word that 
springs, from life itself, it will be a potent word, and it will .-o 
what it promises to do. It can be fully relied on. 


• Worlil or commiinitV ' -Tr. 



A COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
VIEW ON THE BEGINNING AND END OF LIFE 


A PAPER BY MERITED PROFESSOR W. BERVI 

Kazan 1858” 


The process of life is a subject in which Merited Professor 
Bervi is little interested; he even regards interest in the process 
of life as a materialist trend which leads to crude sensualism. To 
keep away from matter as far as possible and. as he expresses it, 
“to help as far as possible” to distract man’s attention from the 
problems of present life. Merited Professor Bervi casts a physio- 
logico-psychological glance at man — before his birth and after 
his death, i. e., to put it poetically, 

Unites the end with tlie bepinnmp 
And death on the living bestows. . . 

Mr. Bcr\i*s ideas on psychology apply more to tlie infant in 
its mother’s womh, and his physiological researches to the lifeless 
corpse in wliich all physiological functions have ceased. In this 
corpse Mr. Bervi discerns some sort of a spirit, and he subjects 
it to physiological inveslignfion, having no suspicion that the 
spirit which is given off as liic co^p^e decays belongs not to the 
re.Tlni of physiolog). bnt to the realm of chemistry. Anybody 
else would h ve found il hard to confuse chemistry with physiol* 
ogy in our clays, but ,iot so Mr. Bervi. because he refuses to 
belong to our limes and is doing his utmost to discover some 
• ‘ ans by which our times could be annihilated, killetl. It was 
llh this object that be published his physiologico-psychological 
w. in which lie expresses, among other things, his displeasure 
I. the fact that all the natural sciences have turned to material 
vesearclies benoficial to present life. This trend of the natural 
sciences is like a dagger at Mr. Bervi’s tliroal. Because of the 
'•atiira! -sciences he dcnouiKes our limes as a whole. After read- 
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ing the Merited Professor’s pamphlet we fully understand what 
rouses his indignation, and we even sympathize with him in hi> 
sad predicament, although, unfortunately, we cannot m any way 
assuage his grief. Indeed, every page of Mr. Bervi’s pliysiologico- 
psycholo‘'ical research shows that he studied the natural science? 
very long ago, in those remote times when Schubert and Eschen- 
mayer reigned in the sphere of antiiropology. and pcrliaps even 
before that, in those pre-historic limes before Eavoisier was born. 
Jud«nng by the fact that, in confirmarion of lib opinions, he 
quoS=s passages in Latin from the works of Bacon. Seneca and 
Cicero, and even (to explain his entire pamphlet, we th.nk). 
the Latin proverb: errare hunmnum est, which as is well known 
means; to err is human, we think we would not be far wrong i 
we dated Mr. Bervi’s education in Uic Middle .kges. Mr. Bervi i- 
totally ignorant of the researches of the modern nalural.sls. Me 
bases himself most of all on the authority of Plm.us; on rare 
occasions he refers to Blumenbach and Bouga.ny, l e. Of the tu.^^ 
erns he knows only his “scientific collaborator 1 A. Pell, who 
has palpably proved how illusory are all conclusions mtendci 
to prove tlie transformation of oats into rye.” Is it surprising 

then that, with this state of his ^ 

so extremely displeased with our times, m ivhicli the iiatiira 

Alienees have made such enormous progress and liave reconciled 
philosophical reflections about the forces of nature with tlm re- 
suits of experimental researches into the nature of matter, foday 
the natural sciences have adopted the positive method; all con- 
clusions are based on experimental, factual knowledge and not 
on dreamy theories concocted at random by somebody, some inic, 
and not on the obscure guesswork with wliich ignorance and liai ■ 
knowledge was satisfied in the days of old. loday the .me 
authorities, before whom Mr. Bervi stands in awe, arc no longer 
recognized, and, generally speaking, autliontics iii scientific re- 
search are of no great importance. Today, young people not on y 
unhesitatingly describe Paracelsus dreaming as iioii.seiise, but 
even find that Liebig, of whom we think ''r- Brrvl has never 
heard was mistaken; they read Moleschott, Ui. Hois-lleymoiid and 
Vogt, and even do not take these on faith, hut try to test am 
even supplement them by their own investigations. When they 
do' take up the study of tlie natural sciences, young people com- 
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bine it with the philosophy of nature, in which, again, they fol- 
low not Plato- not Oken, nor even SchelUng. but the best, bold- 
est and most practical of the pupils of Hegel.^^ How can Mr. 
Bervi help being angry with ail this when in philosophy he stopped 
at Fichte, whom, incidentally, he fails to understand and whose 
doctrines “seem to be vaguely remote to him.” How can he 
help being angry with our times when the successes achieved 
by tlie natural sciences completely upset his mediaeval theories 
and make them look ridiculous not only in the eyes of the spe- 
cialist who follows the successes of the positive sciences, but 
even in the eyes of every educated man who was born somewhat 
later than Lavoisier and Fichte. Mr. Bervi dislikes our times 
because tliev have run past him. But are the times to blame for 
that? Who tells Mr. Bervi to lag behind? And if he lacks the 
slrcngth to continue the journey, why remain on the road and be 
an obstacle to others? The progress of time and knowledge can- 
not halt and wait for any adept of science, even if he is a pro- 
fessor. . . . Yes. Mcritftt! Professor Bervi has dropped behind 
science, very far behind, aiul we are sincerely sorry for him. We 
are always saddened bv the sight of belated birds in the autumn 
who have failed to reach warmer dimes, at the sight of a waggon 
which lias droppetl behind the rest and is forlornly wending its 
way on the ted road alone, of a chicken which, dallying 

by the wayside. not followed its mother with the rest of 
the brood and is dashin" about frantically looking for her 
where she had bvn a moment ngo but. alas, is no longer 
llicrc. The same radness overcomes us at the sight of that other 
belated creature. Mr. Bervi. standing nt the crossroads of life, as 
the poet has it. 

I. ike a 

Amonp ihe luibilation? of tlir livinp. 


Out of pity for Mr. Ik'rvi we wanted to keep silent about 
liini and bis physiologico-p-ycbological view, but after reading 
hi> pamphlet, and brief rellcction. vse came to the conclusion 
lliat our pity for Mr. Bervi was totally undeserved. We found 
the uortliv author of the “N iew ' to be -=0 smug as to rouse not 
syrnpathv Init sentiments of ijuile another kind. He does not 
admit that lie has drt>ppi-d behintl. He does not c.cn try to un- 
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derstand the results of the latest researches. He does not wish 
to catch up with those who have outstripped him and— what do 
you think?— he tries to stop those who are passing him and 
proceeding further along tlie road of knowledge. He says that 
the natural sciences are not studjing the things they ought to 
study, lliat they are on the wrong track; in other words, lie 
denies tlie importance of the results of the positive researches ot 
modem times. hat are the tasks which, in Mr. Bervi’s opimon. 
face the sciences and which the sciences are neglecting? These 
tasks are extremely intricate, and had they not been accomplished 
in the Middle Ages, their invention would Jiave done honour to 
the intelligence of Kifa Mokiyevich.^^ You see-psychology must 
try to define the difference between the vital element and the 
soul of man; physiology must investigate the vital processes m 
a lifeless corpse; physics must search for a force separate from 
matter and for matter free from the inHUence of forces chem- 
istry must analyze bodies and search for something super- 
sensible in them. In general, by mixing up llie natural science> 
with the moral sciences Mr. Bervi imposes obligations on lut- 
uralists which have never entered anybody’s head except tlu 
of a mediaeval alchemist. He wants physical research to ]mrsue 
not a knowledge of the changes in and the actions of mailer but 
to. -search in matter for the spirit- for areheus, ether. viUl force, 
in short, for anything, as long as this “something ’ is not posi- 
tive, material, but “inaccessible to the senses, fins demand 
absurd, of course, but it suits Mr, Bervi because lie ihmks that 
in this way he can cover up his own ignorance. It is not )e- 
cause I am unaware of modern researches that I do not quote 
them,” he says, “but because I reject them as pernicious and 
impious, and as leading to crude sensualism. I adhere to 
old concepts not becau.se I have not grasped the new but be- 
cause the new concepts fail to strive for the supersensible, lhat 
being the case, there is no need to extend our pity to the belated 
but smug wayfarer, the more so that he moc-ks and jeers at those 
who are pushing on ahead of him. We do not wish to .riueld 
Mr Bervi any further; we shall expose him so that he may amuse 
the esteemed public with his myslical-alchemLst views, which 
may have appeared to be schola-stic wisdom {sanifniia Mas- 
tka) in the Middle Ages, but today can be regarded only as 
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Uti 

the antics of a mountebank at a fair. \^'e shall oj)en his book, 
turn the pages over at random, and on every page we will be sure 
to find a curiosity. 

For example, at the very beginning of this investigation you 
will find the following comparison between birth and death: be- 
fore an infant’s birth its mother suffers; after his birth she re- 
joices. Similarly, after a man’s death his relatives and friends 
weep and sulTer. Well, what of it? Listen: 

“These torments, this anfiuish. which agitates our breasts, leads us 
to the solacing conviction of immortality: in the same way the birth 
pangs which prcccd*- birth presage the joy at the appearance of a new 
man in the worbl.” 

How skilfulh Mr. Rervi handles his subject, does he not? 
He sets out to prove a subject about which the mintL of edit* 
cale.d j)eople have been made up long ago, but, noltvillistanding 
the easiness of the problem, he reduces the subject to ridicule by 
drawing a clownish comparison. This even excels the wit >vho 
argued that the increase in the number of government officials 
presages the early enlightenment of the slate by drawing the 
following comparison; dawn appears in the sky before the ris- 
ing of the sun which lights up everything; in the same way the 
official appears in the government de])arlment before enlighten- 
tnenl spreads over the entire state. 

The following is ai\ example of how Mr. Rervi discredits 
popular exposition. 

■'W'liDcver gluMces al ihc rorpse of a man. or of a rabl)ii that has 
ttcrn >1101. nr J>f a slaiighlered ciiirken, will at once say that these hodies 
are (lead. Win':* Becausi' they have ceased to live, they have been de- 
prived of life, flenrp. deatli deprivi-- the animal of life, and the dead body 
is the negation of the living, or >omething in the nature of an anlilhe.-is 
of the li\inp hoiK.” 


\pl)arenlly. it seems to us. tnie would think, that Mr. Rervi. 
esteenieil Mr. \\ . Ih'ivi. Merited Professor W. Rervi. believes, is 
even eoininci'd and (|uile -lire, that popularity, simple exposi- 
tion. inakinT tbings or -inbieets ”«“uerally itilelligible. requires 
iiothutg ni<>re tban the repetition. reiu*ration. rccajiitnlalion in 
diflcrenl tvords. of sinijile Irulli'j. the simpb.-sl propositioits. tltings 
liial everyliody inulerslatuls, and .itibjects about wliieh nobody 
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has any doubt. Esteemed Mr. W. Ben'i, the author of “A Phys- 
iologico-PsychoIogical View,” Mr. W. Bervi, e\ndently has not 
the least doubt that the constant repetition of the same things 
in different words is popular exposition. 

Unfortunately, our esteemed author does not always adhere 
to this popular style; almost on every page of his book wc come 
across long periods that are impenetrable to the human mind, 
even destitute of logical and sometimes of grammatical sense. 
Take the following, for example: 

“If impressions obtained through our external senses do not lead us 
to a cognizance of the external world and we arc unable to convince 
ourselves of our spiritual existence which has no significance without tlic 
assistance of its body, this essential condition for all spiritual activities in 
this world.” 

Full stop, reader. \^'hat else are you waiting for? Is not 
what Mr. Bervi told you in this first half of the unfinished 
conditional period enough for )ou? Since “spirilual exist- 
ence with its body” has already found a place here, what else 
would you have found if the ‘‘if’* were carried to the desired con- 
clusion? 

If you turn over two pages you will find the following 
period: 

“Like the human spirit which is gifted with free will, the 
vital element manifests itself in the creative qualities by independent 
existence, which transform into its sphere of activity substances wlii<'li 
arrive in conformity with its objects without being governed l)y 
the general laws of physics and chemistry, which minerals oannDl 
evade.” 

We did not compose this. \^e honestly assure the reader tliat 
we did not. We have not even added anything to Mr. Bervi s 
statement, nor have we subtracted anything from it. Vie have not 
even altered the spelling. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bervi can laueh very wittily at the 
sceptics or. as he puts it. the “nihllisL^. * 

"I lake the liberty of thinking,” lie ob‘er>es with biting irony, “tliat 
if the nihili!*ts were bitu-ii in Uie leg by a dog (do you note tlic sulillo 
contempt expressed h- re?). or if they cut their finger, they would not 
regard the ensuing (lain as a phantom." 
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How ^vitty and sarcastic! All the nihilists must feel very 
crushed after Mr. Bervi’s mocker)-. The only pity is that this 
sort of ironic mockery has been repealed almost since the Ume 
of Socrates, and was first printed in Russian, we think, in Kur- 
ganov’s Epistolary.^^ 

Merited Professor Bervi must not take offence at our depriv- 
ing him of the honour of inventing wit at the expense of scep- 
tics. He has many other inventions to his own credit, and to 
please Mr. Bervi we are ready to present the more curious of 

them to our reader’s attention. 

On page 60. Mr. Ih^rvi says that the foetus in the womb, 

uncognizant of llie extenial world, is engaged in self-cogniz- 
ance, or as our worthy professor expresses it in his customarily 
popular style, it is ‘‘engulfed in the subjective night of self- 
cognizance.’ 

^ On page 36 Mr. Bervi says that “man. being a body of na- 
ture, cannot evade the laws of the latter. On page 37, ho\v- 
ever, he adds: “But, being indivisible, he jiursues his own goal 
and changes the general laivs of nature^ 

It would be interesting to know which general laws of nature 
man, being indinsible. changes at bis own will? Incidental!), 
on ])age 25, we find another proposition which still more exalL« 
above nature, not only man. but all animals. Mr. I)ervi asserts 
that animals live outside the conditions of space, or. perhaps, 
we had better quote Mr. Bervi's own words: “the world spirit 
of their (the animals’) bodies manifests itself by action in time. 

untrammelled liy the limits of space.” 

In describing the maternal care which nature bestows upon 
animals, our worthy professor, inter alia, indicates the purpose 
for which it has endowed them with the feelings of hunger and 
tliirst. “In order tliat tlic animal may l>e aware of its require- 
ments.” he says, “it is stimulated to satisfy them by the feelings 
of hunger, cold, thirst, etc.” 

Incidentally, this teleology, carried to the extreme, sometimes 
leads our autlior to conclusions which cannot be described as apt. 
Among these inejit conclusion- ^\e include the idea he exjjre-v'es 
on p. 21. that "tlie part is equal to tlie whole.” Mr. Bervi says 
that “some of the productions of nature arc the purest repre- 
-enlativ(‘- of lualtcr. ' and he 2 oes on to sa\ : 
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“These productions have no sipiificance of their own below their 
own centre; hence, in its significance, every part of them is equa. /o f e 
whole. This applies to bodies which in their totality comprise so-called 

inanimate nature: minerals, salts, water, etc. 

We repeat; the above is word for word what i& printed on 
pages 23-24 of the pamphlet by Merited' Professor . I5em: “A 
Physiologico-Psychological View on the Beginning and End ol 

Life” We may be told that Mr. Bervi had not dimension bn 
something else in mind, and that the words ‘-significant^ of 
alter the case in his favour. But we ask you and Mr BcrM. 
what determines the significance of inorganic oh)ecLs of 
composition if not their dimensions? On what else if no 
Sion can you base your judgment of the significance of two pioec^ 
of pure Silver of different weight, two blocks of the same kind 
of granite, marble, etc.? No. However you may try to tone 
down, our thesis that Mr. Bervi regards the parts of certain bodies 

as being equal to their whole remains valid. Urtnld 

We^^y be told that it is impossible that Mr. B-v. >bo Id 

be tmaware of the axiom that the part .a altvays le-a U J m 
whole. But it is possible. We have analogical proof of tlu^ 
and convinoing proof at that. 'Dds is what Mr. Bern savs 

page 50; 

... assume that . haw a heart, ILro::! 

conclusion based ori an analop\, in exac y j 

Jupiter and Saturn arc bodies similar to our Earth and. 

are inhabited." 

Well, had we told you that Mr. Bervi docs 
whether he has a heart and lungs you ^ j quoted 

us. We hope you will believe us ^rlnow for 

hi8 own words. He lumsc f sa>s ^ 

certain whether he has a heart or n . ^ 

/ have, in exactly the satne way , . .^n 

inhabited. ... But it may not be tnhah.led. It ts h.mpl, 

is Mr. Bervi-s reasoning, and « I];* 

to his ideas. If you don t ^ 
ter for yourself: that is why ^ fc 
wherever we have quoted Mr, Bervi s views. 
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You will ajiree that all this is extremely amusing, and the 
opinions of .Mr. Bervi winch we have quoted would have been 
sufficient to save the critic the trouble of bothering witli his 
pamphlet. In ail probability our readers ha\e longljccn won- 
dering why we have taken so much trouble to pick out different 
curiosities from Mr. Bervi’s pamphlet when five lines would have 
been enough to make a laughingstock of it. To show why we 
have devoted so much attention to .Mr. Bervi we shall quote 
another excerpt, which will h^ the last, and of course it will prove 
to the reader that ridicule alone is not enough here, and that 
Mr. Bervi s case is not even amusing. On page I he says: “I am 
publishins what I teach nu students every year.^' and he adds: 
“.My students are youths and. as such, are responsive to every 
lofty ideal. Hus. then, is the grave and deplorable aspect of the 
question. .Mr. Bervi is. of course, at liberty to dream about an\- 
thing be !ike.s. lo curse the present development of the natural 
sciences, to douhl wheUier he has a heart and lungs, and at the 
same time to believe that the part is equal to the whole and that 
an animal feels hunger only in order to become aware of its 
requirements. Hut be toadies all this to his youlliful students. 

I hat is the whole Innilde; and in all probabililv be teaches them 
^onR•thing even woi>e. because in publishing his lectures, every 
prnfessor iloe- his i., polisi, them up. rurthcnnoiv. its os- 
tentatious side and the iiaimling of totally superlluous and. to 
tell the truth, very cheap sciiolarship. sliows that :\lr. Mervi's 
Ici-ture was compo-eil for cNliibilion. Here \ou find rcl'ereiicc 
to heipio. to l{eg„ln>. Louis .\IV. Xapolenn. the eon-tellalion 
aurus. the feouiulitv of rats, to a pike that was caught in 1 l')7. 
the industry of Ik-cs. wild Sibcriiti foxes, etc., etc. He quotes 
Muses by Voltaire and Goelbe. savs that the planet Neptune 
dumb have Iwen called Newton, that Arab steeds are .splendid. 
Iiut the f luted States of Americi is frightful luinc to man- 
kind. ete. Muce he look the Irouhle to iuolude in his lectures ex- 
raucous rc ections of this kind. Mr. Bervi might, of course, if 
were able, ha^e taken the trouble to get bis .s-ientifie con- 
ceptions correct, to make his eondusions logical or. at least, to 

™.k,. I 

■ b' y- pample. knows .h,, ,1.,, ,,^.1 is alwavs h^s than the 

as-nmptu.n. and lotallv o pnori with no real 
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foundation; but let us assume it out of respect for Mr. Bervis 
I)rofe3Sorial title) : but is this any consolation to his students if he 
handles them in the way he has handled this pamphlet? Not at 
all. in our opinion. The students deserve our sincere pity m this 
case and not Mr. Bervi. He forfeits all right to our pity, if only 
for the reason that he is so imperturbably smug in spile of hi- 
i-norance of science and his incredible violation of common 
Znse. But the “responsive youths” under his guidance fully 
deserve the pity of every educated man. because they are 
compelled to lUtcn to Mr. W. Bervi at all costs, for he is 

their professor. 









THE ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 
IN CONNECTION WITH HIS MENTAL AND 

SPIRITUAL ACTIVITIES 

ORGANIC EDUCATION APPLIED TO SELF-EDUCATION 
AND TO THE CULTIVATION OF HEALTH BY K. F. SCHNELL. 

Translated from the German by F. Bohmer, St. Petersburg 1857 

A BOOK ON THE HEALTHY ^\ND SICK MAN BY DR. K. E. BOCK 
Translated from tlie German by J. Poulscn and F. Bohmer 

St. Pcler^hurp 1857, in two parts*’ 


Both the \vorks mentioned above appeared in Russian rather 
long ago, but, we think, did not attract particular attention on 
the part of the Russian public. And yet, these two books are 
really remarkable, especially for us, who have been misled by 
the high*flo\NTi theories of learned pedagogues who say such 
things about the spiritual development of man as to make one’s 
hair stand on end. Thus, Schnell, without resorting to any subtle 
theorizing, sajs bluntly that “the supreme object of education 
should be the cultivation of sound health.” He commences Iiis 
book with this definition and ends with it, and it mns consist- 
ently Uirough all sections of his work. Dr. Bock also affirms 
that the most important thing in education is concern for health, 
the constant exercise of all the senses and their adjustment to 
diverse impressions. 

There can be no doubt that Sclinell’s definition, being extreme- 
ly simple, will at once be understood by every reader. But 
there can be no doubt also that many will hasten to interpret it 
in a very limited sense and, as a consequence, will hurl well- 
intentioned ridicule at Bock and 5ichnell, as well as at us, who 
regard this a very sensible principle. “Your idea is not new,” we 
.shall be told with biting irony. “You have the honour of sharing 
it with Madame Proslakova, with Mr. Skotinin'*'^ and, with the 
parents of Pan Khalyavskv-^-^ whom Osnovyanenko describes, and, 
in general, with all the mamas and papas who regard the word 
educaiion as being synonymous with fallening. Unfortunately, 
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your theory that the object of education should be sound health 
still has many advocates among the dying generation of provin- 
cial grandmothers, aunties and nurses who welcome their wards 
on returning home from the university with the words: ‘Good 
Lord, how they have tortured you there! It was a pleasure to look 
at you when you went away. But you are as thin as a matchsUck 
now' That’s the result of your accursed education. Your idea wit 
^.ladden the hearts of all the numbskulls who learn nothing until 
they are fifteen, but whose faces are as ruddy as apples, because 
they do nothing from morning till night,” and so on and so ortlK 
In answer to all these arguments raised by our enlightened 
opponents we can say that not every ailment emaciates a man. 
and not all stoutness is a sign of good health e hem to re- 
member the poetic complaint of the corpulent old fellou 

asserts that people 

From the immensity of my pirth 

Get a wronp Impression of my worth— 

not knowing that 

Though so robust in appearance. 

With rosy checks and belly round. 

Against cruel fate I have a grievance. 

For my healUi is far from sound. 

Yes the mistake Madame Prostakova and her ilk made was 
notla’t ty «ere concernea about tne health of - 

but that they did not know wl.at good health was. 
her Mitrofanushka” will. food. For example, she gives h.m 
uleTof pork and live or six griddlexakes (or Supper He go. 
to bed and tosses about all ..ight and in the .norn.ng goes around 
in a daze. ... Is this sound health? If sound health means that the 

functions of vegetable life can proceed in a ma.. “j"" ° 

that his body does not know the constant feehng of ac. le pmn, 
A perha/s. one may agree that all (at idiots are ahso u ely 
heal hy. Buf in that ease a man afflicted w.th paralys.s and a ho 
one who is suffering from delirium tremens must also be regarded 
as healthy. We. however, regard both as Sick men. and Mr> 
sick mL at that. More than that, we also regard as sjek. or at 
all events not quite healthy, a man who constantly suffers f.om 
hysteria, spasms, migraine, all sorts of nervous o.sorders, etc. 
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Afflictions of all kinds such as deafness, blindness, etc., must 
also he included in the category of sicknesses. And this applies 
also to the special, abnormal conditions, in which some people 
find themselves, such as. for example, insomnia, or apathy to 
wards everything, complete loss of memory, all sorts of mono- 
manias. general debility, incapacity for any effort of will. etc. 
In short, sound health must not he regarded merely as the exter- 
nal soundness of the hod>. but the natural harmonious develop- 
ment of the entire organism in general, and the correct perform- 


ance of all its functions. 

This too may he ciialleniied. and on fairly good grounds. 
Reference nia\ he niailc to the lower class of the pco])le vho are 
u-na!lv of hotter plusical health than the upper classes; refer- 
ence may he made to savages who enjoy perfect health and pos- 
sess eiuu'inoiis physical strength: on the other hand, reference 
may he made to numerous ereat scliolars. poets and statesmen 
who are emaciated, sick and feeble.... trom this comparison a 
conclusion may he drawn which at first sight may seem to have 
some "rounds: if the entire development of a man is directed 
towards the sole purpose of makins him hcalllu. then we should 
follow the ideal of the Iroquois, who, it is said, have no knowl- 
.•d"e of sicknc.-s in nnv form, and denv all importance to great 
men who are famous for iheir mental and spiriln.al activilie>. 

U tin- objection i> closely examined, however, it will be 
rejected as ab-olnleh im-onnd and for many reasons. Hrsl of 
all we nui't repeal that by a beallby organism we do not mean 
onlv the pb\^i<'al titne>s of ibt* body. e regard as ridiculous 
and pitiful the icinoranl claims of crude materialism which de- 
•.iradcs the loftv ini<*ion <>f ih- -pirilnal Mde of man by arguiu" 
that a man's soul con.-i.s|> of some kind of very line matter. The 
al)Mirditv of this argument has i>een provcxl so long ago, and so 
irrefntaldv. ihcv so ihoroughU contradict the findings of the nat- 
ural s( iences. that at the pre-eni time only the nio'-t backward 
and ignorant can >lill wilhliold their contempt for this crudely 
mail ri.ili-lic ai 'nnnent. W r do noj ui'h to sav that bodily activity 
i- tnoie iinpoi tani lb tn spiritual, nor (l<> we w ish to present phys- 
ical plcaiiin' a.' our s<dc object in life. On ibo eontrarv, we want 
to sav llial often oiir bodie-i. .m instrunuMVt lli.U serves spiritual 
acti\il\. .ue often -)>oih‘d bv various weaknesses and ailments 
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and are unable to fulfil ibeii functions. We protest against 
the fact that often we only pay lip service to spiritual improve- 
ment, but in practice wc do not try to subjugate the body to tlie 
spirit; abandoning ourselves to sensuousness. we derange our 
bodies and do not allow our spiritual faculties to manifest them- 
selves properly; for the deranged organs of the body become un- 
6t to serve lofty spiritual activity. This is proved by constant 
experience, it is proved by our inner consciousness, by our faith, 
and it is confirmed by the results of modern research in natural 
history. It is this necessity— of training the 'body to serve as an 
instrument for proper spiritual activity it is this irut i. w 
even become tlireadbare from frequent repetition, the truth lha 
men^ a sound mind, must be in corpore sano. m a soumi 

body, that we intend to prove by pointing to the indisputable fads 
of natural history. And it is in this sense that all our observations 
on the inseverable connection between spiritual and hod.l) 

activity must be understood. 

But let us return to the objection mentioned above, b. addi- 
tion to its one-sided and narrow conception of lies ill. n is fa - 
cious also because it compares obj«ls under no, “'>»s-etlior eq, a 
conditions. DiBerence of race and dilTerenw tn oeeupalion txere .e 
considerable influence on a man’s potential de-ree o < «’elo me , 
in all respects. If we coul.-l take health in the abstract, there lo Id 

be no need for us to refer to human beings, we '■»'''<> 'I''” [ 
example of animals. Where will you find a stronger and b. al 1 , . 
organism than in the elephant, or lion, or even m the ox . _ 

not for nothing lliat the saying goes: “Hes as strong a.s an ov 
But the very structure of the organism o lliese 
from ours and wc shall therefore leave them alone. I rv 
worms wtiich can he cn. in halves and the two halve, will e ' 
in diBcrent directions as if nothing had liappened: - 

take these as examples. Nor ran the Iro<|UO,s serve .is an cample 
for European scholars. Moreover. It must he observed Hat sicknes 
di'd not. 'of course, facilitate the useful diseoviries an re.aridies 
of these scholars In the majority of cases sickness did not alfect 
the organs needed for their specialities (we may quote Beethoven 
a, an exception, hu, his hearing was not so badly affectod at the 
time he composed his finest works I ; tin., case local af liclimis 
mu.,t be left out of accoiml.f Byron, of course, was lame, hut that 
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did not prevent him from being a great poet; similarly, weak sight 
was not a hindrance to many great scholars, philosophers, and 
«o forth. But everybody will agree, of course, that external injury 
can least of all be called a sickness of the organism. On the other 
hand, everybody will agree that every morbid sensation in the 
body will, for a moment at least, disturb our spiritual activity, 
and that, consequently, if great scholars were absolutely sound 
in health they would do e\'en more than they do when they sutler 
from various ailments. 

It is said that the contrary is the case, that sometimes bodily 
sickness stimulates greater spiritual activity. Many examples are 
quoted. Several poets arc mentioned who became conscious of their 
talents and revealed it to the world after they had become blind. 
Here, of course. Homer and Milton are brought up, and Pushkina 
lines to the blind Russian poet are quoted: 

4 

Bard, ^s•hen the mundane world 
Vanished before thee in gloom 
Thy genius awakened in a flash, etc. 

Reference is also made to Ignatius Loyola who. when he was 
sick, heard the call to form his order; to Mohammed, who heard 
the call of Allah during fits of epilepsy; to the ascetics whose 
visions occurred as a result of the torments to which they sub- 
jected the flesh, etc. Thousands of examples could be quoted on 
this subject; and cases in which tlie antagonism between tlie spir- 
itual and physical nature of man is revealed are also numerous. 
But in all this perplexity reigns. At first the crude materialists 
were to blame for this, but later, the dreamy idealists, in refuting 
the former, committed the same error. \\ e intend to dwell on 
this in greater detail because we think that an explanation of 
precisely this point is most essential to convince one of the im- 
portance of a hcaltliy organism not only for the bodily, but alsu 
for the spiritual activities of man. 

We shall begin by say'mg that it is quite natural and inevitable 
that a man should note the antagonism between objects as soon 
as his consciousness is awakened. As long as we fail to note the 
dilTerence between objects we exist unconsciously. The fii'st act 
of consciousness is that we di^lineuish ourselves from tlie other 
olqects in the world. This very distinction that we dr.aw contains 
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:a contrast, and the more we recognize our own independent ex- 
istence the stronger this contrast becomes. Regarding himself a. 
striing separL f.o. everything else, man must necessan y 

arrive at the conclusion that he has a right to ^ 

himself, to live a separate and independent life. j j 

he constantly meets with insurmountable obstacles 

of his own strivings, and realising his impotenc , ^ 

clearly realizln» his connection witli the universal laws o iiatun 

le ptc: himself hi opposition to the latter. It 

there arc certain forces in nature hostile to man and con tmi b 

„,a, .Jd i..a 

zr.l'= 1-- 

puUea within his own nature. Unable as ^ 

universal unity and harmony, mutuallv hostile prin- 

himself, as well as in nature, of different, 

ciples. In hU search for their “"S'". ^ ‘ ^ ,,, ay 

der the influence of the impressions of the cate 

hesitate to ascribe .L^clf certain 

t-d already noted - „.e external, he natu- 

vague ' . ^ 1 tliere exists a special being. 

„Uy cone uded^ ‘|:;!,,:';':;e.aled iuelf in his external activities, 
superior hostile beings m man 

"r inX: fr- treiement of good, the and higher 
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element, and the other created by the evil, the external, coarse 
and dark force. Thus arose that gloomy conception of the body 
as the prison of llie soul which existed among the peoples before 
they adopted Christianity. Under Christianity the ancient dualism 
gradually began to disappear and. to some extent, to lose its 
potency in the public mind. But the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages were reluctant to abandon the old concepts, and so they 
clutched at dualism as an inexhaustible source of dialectical con- 
troversy. Indeed — wliat would there be to argue about if every- 
thing were so simple, natural and harmonious? Far better that 
there should be two principles, two forces, two opposite propo- 
sitions. \silh which, armed cap-a-pie witli sophistries, one could 
enter the arena of idle dialectics. It was these Schoolmen who 
retarded the progress of general common sense, wliich. of course, 
should have understood long ago, that the final object of knowl- 
edge is not struggle but conciliation, not antagonism but unity. 
The Schoolmen of the Middle Ages tried to separate the soul 
from the body and. looking upon it as a being that wa.s totally 
alien to the body, they began to speculate on the question as to 
how the soul combined with tlie bodv. In ancient time.® Aristotle 
also pondered over lliis question, but he, of course, could be 
pardoned for this. He imagined that the body was crude matter 
and tliat the soul was also matter, but of a verv fine texture, and, 
consequently, the question he raised might be to some extent 
understood in the chemical sense. This explains the origin of 
his excellent llieory — influxus physicm, with which he explained 
the connection between the soul and the body. The Schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages could not sub.scribc to .Aristotle's assumption 
concerning the material nature of the soul. Thev were all Chris- 
lians: most oif them Indonged to the clergy, and all believed in 
tlic spirituality and immortality of the soul, and vet they dis- 
cussed a question which could have arisen only on the basis of 
Aristotle's assumption. How did the soul combine with the body? 
— tliey asketl. What ])lacc does it occupy in tlio bo.ly? By what 
means i- pain inflicted on the bodv conveyed to the soul? Through 
what ehanneW are thoiighls and the desires of the will con- 
veyed to the body.-'.., hi asking tiuse (]iieslions the Srhoolmen 
failed to imderstanrl lliat in regaiding the soul as an ideal being, 
nieelianically introduetd into the bodv. lho\ were themselves 
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dropping into the crudest materialism. If the soul occupies a 
definite place in the body. then, of course, it is material; if it 
combines with the body through certain external connections, ive 
arrive at the same inevitable conclusion. To this error was added 
another, also pagan, that the body was under the influence of an 
evil force, through which all impurities enter the soul. On the 
basis of this contention the ascetics of the Middle Ages even ex- 
celled the Indians in the cruel and bloody torments they inflicted 
upon themselves in their religious frenzy. The degree of madncs> 
reached by them in the endeavour to subdue the flesh is known. 
And we also know how many witches and how many unfortunate 
people who were said to be “possessed” were burned to death 
at that time owing to the conviction that the devil had entered 
their bodies. . . . 

In our days the successes achieved by the natural sciences, 
which have already rid us of many prejudices, enabled us to 
form a sounder and simpler idea of the relation between man s 
spiritual and corporal activities. Anthropology has clearly proved 
to us, first of all- that all our efforts to picture to our^elvcs an 

abstract spirit bereft of all material qualities, or ,msitively to deter- 

mine its nature, have always been, and always will be, ahsolutch 
fruitless Science has also explained that all mans activities can 
be noted only to the extent that they are revealed in corporal, 
external mandfestations and, consequently, that we can judge <>* 
the activities of the soul only by their manifestations in the body. 
At the same time we liave learned that the simple substances that 
enter into the composition of our bodies have no separate exi-^t- 
ence of their own; consequently, the vitality we reveal depem s 
not on this or that substance, but on a certain combmalion of all 
af them. With this precise knowledge it was now impossible to 
adhere to crude, blind materialism, whicli regarded the soul as 
a minute piece of the finest, ethereal matter; it now l.ecamo _ 
impossible to raise questions concerning the organic life of man 
in the way they were raiscl by the ancient pagan philosophers 
and by the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. A broader and clearer 
view was necdetl, it was neces.sary to Iwing about unity in what 
hitherto had been deliberately separated; it became necessary to 
generalize what had hitherto been pictured 'as separate [discon- 
nected] parts. This elevation of apparent contradictions to natural 
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unity is the great service rendered by modern science. Modern 
science alone refuted the scholastic dualist conception of man 
and began to study him as a complete, undivided whole, corporal 
and spiritual, \nthout attempting to separate the two. It discerned 
in the soul the force which permeates and inspires the whole 
of man’s body. Guided by this conception, science today no longer 
regards corporal activities separately from spiritual and vice 
versa. On the contrary, in all, even the most minute, corporal 
phenomena science discerns the action of the same force, which 
unconsciously lakes part in the formation of blood, the assimila- 
tion of food, etc- and reaches the heights of consciousness in the 
functions of the ner\-ous system, and mainly of the brain. Dis- 
tinguisbed for its simplicity and for the truthful explanation it 
gives of the facts of life, in harmony witli the highest Christian 
conception of man’s personality as an independent individual, 
the \iew of true science is superior in still another respect. It 
establishes beyond doubt the truth that the soul unites with the 
l)ody not by means of external connections, that it has not been 
accidentally introduced into the body and does not occup> 
a certain corner in it, but necessarily, firmly and inscparabl) 
merges witii it, completely permeates it; that without it, ^v^thout 
this inspiring force, it is impossible to conceive of the living 

human organism [and vice I’ersa]. 

Once one understands this ^iew. it Is not difficult to under- 
stand in \shat sense sound health may he accepted as the supreme 
object of a man’s development. If all spiritual activity inevitably 
manifests itself in external symbols, and if the organs of our 
bodv necessarily serve as the instruments of its manifestations, 
it is clear that the proper manifestation of spiritual activity needs 
properly developed and healthy organs. Much as he would like 
to heed good advice and see good examples, a blind and deaf man 
can no more fulfil his wish than a legless man can walk, a dumb 
man speak, and so forth. Similarly, if our ner\'es are deranged 
we cannot be calm and patient; if our brain is affected we can- 
not reason well, and so fortli. In all these cases we are unhealthy, 
although wo do not feel any acute physical pain. Nor can we call 
iui organism a healthy one in which one side is developed too' 
nmcli at the expense of the other. Thus, an organism in whiclt 
the development of the cerebral functions absorbs everrthing else 
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develops abnormally, morbidly. Also abnormal is the develop- 
ment of tlie organism in which the development of the nervous 
system, and of the brain in particular, is restricted and stunted 
by intense muscular activity. In this respect, therefore, pale, 
emaciated, overcducated children, as well as savages who possess 
enormous physical strength but are coarse and uneducated, are 
both one-sidedly developed, and this oue-sidedness may be called 
the organism’s lack of complete sound health. This, of roiii'e. 
does not in the least prevent the proper functioning of those 
organs which arc properly developed, allltough it prevent.' llie 
development of complete harmqny in the organi'in. That is whv 
we always sec so much feverishness and convulsiveiK'Ss in the 
activities of enthusiasts whose feelings and imaginations predomi- 
nate over their reason. That is why tlie intelligence of people who 
spend all their lives in physical labour is so limited and dul : 
animal health is not enough for man: he needs humui heal'h. 
health in which the development of the l.od> will mu liimler 
but facilitate the development of the soul. When that i< not the 
case we get one-sided, unhealthy development, in the course .»t 
which— quite naturally— the morbid slate of some oraans simin- 
lates others to intensified activity. Strictly speaking, every ad- 
ment may he defined as a disturhance of the proper relation 
between the parts that make up our organi«^m. (.on.^cquently. the 
fact, for example, that the imagination is heightened wh,.,, the 
hodv is exhausted bv disease does not conlradi.t but rallier con- 
firm's the general harmony of the organism. It ha^ long been 

noted that nature tries to compensate man for < efeds m sorn 

organs by greater perfection in others Thus, the hbml are gifted 

with good hearing and touch, the deaf frequently enjn\ xen 
good Sight, and so forth. Tlie same thing mmt mrur 
livitics performed through the medium of the hrain. I he ess 

other activities are developed, the more the luain 
he developc'd. Thus. los.s of sight mv-essarily <-onipels the blind 
man to drop certain public occiipation.s and. m addition, deprives 
him of the opportunity of obtaining new imprc-^sions through his 
eve« It is quite natural that, finding himself in suen a slate, a 
blind man will turn to hi.s subjective world and begin to analyze 
the impressions he had received in tlie pa.t Similarly, a Loyola 
might mentally draw up the grandest of plans in spile of Ins 
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physical weakness during convalescence. This is very natural: it 
is well known that the enfeeblement of the body as a consequence 
of prolonged starvation ends in delirium, and, in general, delirium 
most often appears in sicknesses which exhaust the organism. 

In such phenomena we should discern harmony rather than an- 
tagonism. 

By treating man as a single whole, as an indivisible bein.g. 
as a true individual, we eliminate the innumerable contradictions 
that the Schoolmen found between corporal and spiritual activity. 

It goes witlioul saying that if a man were dissected we would find 
a host of irreconcilable conlradiclions. as we would find in e\’ery“ 
thing else under such ciicumslances. What would happen if, for 
example, we set out to find what part of a violin contains the 
sounds that it emits— tlie strings, the bridge, the slits, or the deck. 
What amusing arguments the attempt to settle this question, which 
by its very nature cannot be settled, would lead to! Something 
of the same kind happened to the Schoolmen who tried to con- 
trast the body to the spirit. How can the soul rejoice when tho 
body feels pain? — they asked. How can the soul fail to note an 
object when the eyes are looking at it? How can the soul feel 
cold when the hand touches a warm object directly after a hot 
one? clr. The contradictions were endless, .and from them the 
'^choolrncti' -without any grovincls. incidentally — drew a r.ather 
ciiiioU's concliLsion. viz., that the soul in man was quite Separate 
from llic hodv: one functioned in accordance with its own laws 
and the other in accordance with its own, quite different laws. 
Mx'iiird 0*^ this conclusion was. it was accepted on faith for a 
long liniv" until the results achieved hy tlie natural sciences 
iicl]u'd t(» determine more precisely the organic nature of man. 
Now nohodv has anv doubts that all efforts to draw a line of de- 
niarcation het>vi'eri the spiritual and corporal functions of man 
are useless, and human knowledge can never achieve this. We 
cannot learn of tho existence of internal activitv wltliout m.aterial 
manife-itallon. and the material manifestation takes place in the 
body. U it possilile to separate an object from its characteristics? 
And v.hal remains of an object if we destroy our conception of 
.ill its properties and characteristics? We get an absolutely simple 
and logical explanation of the apparent antagonism within hu- 
man natur<‘ when ',\e treat man .-imply as a united, indivisible 
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organism. Then, the fact, for example, lhal we somelimes look 
and do not see is very simply explained. Vision is not merely 
the reflection of the visible object in our eyes: the main tiling 
here is that the visual nerve should be irritated and convey the 
impression of the object to the brain. The seat of \ision, as of 
all our senses, is in the brain; if. for example, the eye nerve 
is severed, objects will be reflected in the eye as before, but we 
^hall not see them. Hence, there is nothing strange in the fact that 
when our mind is occupied with important thoughts, j.c.. when 
intense activity is going on in the brain, the feeble irritation of 
the visual nerve, sensitive enough in other cases, now becomes 
inadequate and fails to make the brain conscious of it. Hut as 
soon as the irritation of the nerve becomes too strong our atten- 
tion is at once diverted from the subject of our thoughts and 


turns to the object which caused the irritation. In 
ural way physiology explains all the contradict 
bv the Schoolmen who. unbeknown to themselves. 


the same nat* 
ions invented 
dropped into 


extremely crude materialism. 

After these preliminary explanations we believe the reader 
is no longer left in perplexity as to what we mean by the liealtliy 
development of the organism, and why we attach so much 
importance to it. Generally speaking, it has become the eu.ston, 
in our days to echo tl.e high flown utterances of the poets, to 
complain about the materialism and the practical trend of l ie 
age But we think that physicians and physiologists have lai 
more grounds for complaining about the one-sided am, shoiP 
sighted idealism of our times. Indeed, look at the contempt wi i 
which we regard phvsical labour, and what little attention we 
devote to the exercise of physical strength. True, we love Iwautj, 
lithencss and grace, hut here too our contempt for llie sini|)lc 
and healthy development of the organism often buds expres.-mn. 
Often we like to sec the dreamy, transcende.ital expression m 
faces and the pallor that is "the sign of mclan. holy ; in bodily 
struciure we like the waist that can be emlnaced with one arm. 
and as for small hands and feet, tlmt goes without saying, fhere 
is nothing positively liad in all this, it cannot be asserted that 
a large fLt is nicer than a small one, hut st.ll, our preference, 
which is base,! not on the conception of the symmetrical develop- 
ment of all organs of the human body hut on some unaccountahle 


0 * 
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caprice, is proof of a one-sided, false idealism. Muscular, strongly 
developed arms and legs awaken in us thoughts of physical 
labour which, as is well known, develop these members, and this 
is what we do not like. On the other hand, small, dainty hands 
show that the lady or gentleman who possesses them is not 
engaged in coarse toil, but in some gentler activity. And this 
is exactly what we want. . . . \^ e are constantly betraying a dis- 
torted idealism. For example, wc are very stern in our stric- 
tures of the conduct of other people and are very much inclined 
to demand that everybody «hould be the incarnation of virtue. 
Only very rj'rely do we l>av any attention to a man’s conditions, 
to the circumstances of his life, to various mitigating circum- 
stances I hut very often we say with amazing heroism: “He told 
a lie, that’s enouch. I think he is a dishonest man. ] Well, is 
tliis not :in idealistic line of thought?... W liat about our pleas- 
ures? We organize charity balls, charily lotteries, noble theat- 
rical porfonnaiK'es. al<o for charitable objects: can one fail to 
discern in this lofty strivings alien to material calculation? We 
admire all the arts ami say that the strains of Verdi's operas, 
and Kalnm’s Lindscupcs attune us to something lofty, pure and 
ideal. As a matter of fact all this, perhaps, merclv conceals the 
pleasant saMsfartlon felt by the organs of hearing and vision 
and. perh-’p-. even a desire to drive off ennui: hut we do not 
confers ihU, and .'O our striving after some ideal finds expres- 
'ion. W'c . 0 nshamed to see things as they really are; we always 
try lo ) ulify, ennoble them, and often lake up a burden too 
hravv .or us lo carrv. Who of us ha.< not sometimes tried to 

^ 4 

give a shade of bivoisni. magnanimity or subtle wit to our sim- 
plc^st ,tCiion. >(>mctinus performed quite casually. Who has not 
adorned in the rosy colour.'^ of idealism the ordinary and very 
ijilelligihle de.-'irc for woman? And finally, how many educated 
jico[ilc— we have our reidcrs in mind — have spoken confidently 
and -omelimes even \vilh rnpiire about Homer and Shakespeare, 
perhaps about Beethoven, uml Haphael and his Madonna, and 
ve t. in their heart i/f !i(*arl>. have not understood what they were 
lalkl’i" abfiiU-’ say uh.tl \ou like, the desire to play the 

!dc;ili-t is >i iy ir ooi' In us. The plnsicians and naturalists have 
■ good reason ’ Tu- iheir reproaches. 

But in ' .) 'pliere is this false and sterile idealism so clear- 
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ly expressed and does so much harm as in the sphere of edu- 
cation. In what circles do we see any concern for adjusting edu- 
cation to the individual organism of a child? In whaf circles 
is education by demonstration commenced with children at ati 
early age? 'Kho seeks for his children a healthy development 
of their organism instead of the inculcation of all sorts of ab- 
stractions, oHen of a freakish kind? In the old days people loved 
to fatten their children; today they slane them so that thi\ 
shall not become fat and stupid. In the old days etiucalion u^s 
not commenced until the child had readied the age of fifteen, 
as much as to say: let the children romp a little longer, sihuol 
will not run away. Today, however, children arc not allowed to 
romp, they are compelled to sit still and learn their lesson^. There 
was a time when children were sent to bed early so as not to 
weary themselves; and they slept nearly twelve hour, a <av. 
Today, however, children are compelled to pore over llu-ii h'^- 
sons until their heavy heads dnk on their de^k^. K\en a two- 
year-old boy bas the prospcel of «oi:ig to school dinned inl'> 
his head, and at five, and sometimes e\en earlier, attempts an* 
made to knock into his liead lofty ideas about his mission in 
life-to he an architect, an engineer, a general, a lawyer, ami 
so forth. Perhaps this conceals witl.in itself the crudest fonn 
of matenalism. hut its results are by no means bene icial for tin 
child’s physical health and development. Today U is hy no memi. 
rare to find a mother who willi pride and secret -If sah.fm lm-| 
relates how her son did not sleep at night, lost Ins appetite am) 
liccame as thin and dry as a matchslirk during the |H‘rind of In- 
examinations. NWIles, to sa>. to take pride ui ones 
diligence and love of knowledee is extremely prai-woilb) Ui 

we arc sorry for the children. i • i 

One c.nn»t fail .o nolc a p.eu,io.id,-ali.-lic Imnf 

with ne?le,-t of the organic th-vt.lop.m-nt of ■ nhlr,.,, llt.-.r 
,„h.onue.,t education. For example, parent., would Itke the.r son 
,0 herome a famous general. They, of course, reahtte that t h.s 
ohicet camtot he attained if their child should die. ami so they 
try to euard him from death, that is to say. they do not pennit 
him to romp and ,.lay. safeenard him t.e.ainst eohls ami drau, , s. 
muflle him np. kee,, him on a mediral tliet. and so forth. I.e 
child is of r ourse. feehh- and sick, hut he ts safetruar.le I 
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against accidental illnesses, although not always. Tlie time to 
go to school arrives, and at once tales of heroic deeds ai^ great 
historical examples are dinned into the child’s head. Weakness 
and cowardice are shameful, he is told; he must always be brave 
and cool. Such were Leonidas of Sparta, Alexander of Macedon, 
Julius Caesar, and so forth. Look at the hardships Suvorov went 
through; look what dangers Napoleon faced; this is what Mucius 
Scaevola, Horatius Codes, etc., etc. performed. The praisewor- 
thy qualities and feats of these gentlemen and the eloquent 
monitions of the parents create a strong impression on the cliild. 

He is ready to go to war and perform miracles of valour right 
now. Bui rl^ht pot. unfortunately, he cannot even go into the 
garden bccatise it r:iined yesterday and the ground is still damp, 
boy ^v^llld aho be deliglited to emulate Mucius Scaevola, 
but he is checked hy the recollection of the hubbub that was 
raised all over the liouse a day or two before when the future 
hero had dropped some hot wax on his finger when sealing a 
letter. He himself roared so loudly that he was heard all down 
ll\e street, his mother swooned, a doctor was hastily sent for. 
his finger was })andaged and the hero was kept in bed for two 
days. And so tlie boy realizes that it is rather difficult to become 
.a Miiciiis Scjivfda. anl all the lofty admonitions to which he is 
treated are almo-t led. since they are intended to affect only 
the spirit, while utterly neglecting the body. 

And tills is what we do in everything tliat concerns the devel- 
ojiment of children. The children whose mission it is to study 
in gs.i.er ’l. !o hecome (nlucaterl, arc the ones who suffer particu- 
larly from this. First of all they are compelled to pore over . 
books and learn fren I'.icm what they should really learn from 
actual experience. Tims. \ })oy who lives in St. Petersburg re- 
chives inforniatic'i' about many things that surround him only 
when he be;:' to learn various subjects. From geography he 
learn-- that St. Petevsliurjr is situated on the Neva, wduch flows 
Into the Gulf of ! ink.iik fanning -evcral islands in the process; 
from hislovv 1 c e-rns about the St. Petersburg Side. Peter the 
Grea?‘<; colUicc a. id so ford.; from natural history he learns of 
flic cxirteiK'e of "laidte. etc. But think how long it takes l>cfore 
he comes to ail lhe< vabjeels if he follows onr textbooks. It is 
not siM.pilsiiig tlial wc hear anecdotes like the one we heard re- 
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cently, which we will relate here for the sake of curiosity. A very 
educated boy was taken to lii^h scliool. He passed the examination 
for the second form and went to live with his uncle. Next da>. 
when his parenU had gone, he complained at dinner that he 
could not eat anything because the oncle’s Triphon was bad 
fTriphon ought to be flogged, he said.] There was nobody name 
Triphon in llie uncle’s bouse and so nobody could undastand 
what the boy was complaining about, nor could he explain All 
he did was to repeat his abuse of and complaints about Tni'hon. 
And so die problem remained unsolved. But the same llnng wa' 
repeated the following day, and then only was it leaitu'd tlial 
the cook at the bov’s parent’ country house was named Inplion. 
and this educated boy. who had been prepared for the ^ond 
form at high school, had never asked himself what rnplion 

meant, and did not know the meaning of the word cook. 

All this clearly shows how little die necessity of coniieclin. 
organic functions with the action of the internal spintua fac- 
ulties is understood among us. We din into children 
enormous amount of abstract concepts of ddferen. k nd. I at 

U i, impossible to sneok «iU.ou, “ 

feel and think nitbon. a ra.n^ "i: us ,uop- 

erly to develop the activity of the ,he 

education. And yet, this is the most IC 

uchievcmenl of successful „„e-sid«l as regards 

douhtedly extremely wise “ ^ very well 

methods. The following is what O'-- 
known in Germany, has to say about this. 

, 1 • 1 .licpase^ of the brain,” Iw ?ays. ‘‘niay 

■•Weak nitiilal lacullies a insiiffickiil liiilrition 

be due not only lo n-mral f 

.ala, . C„i,drei, whose hraios are loo sob 
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and insufficiently developed to perform hard work. And yet, how often 
they are tortured with abstractions which are totally unintelligible to Uicm 
at their age and their power of .perception, how often feeble, anaemic 
children are expected to achieve success in their studies equal with 
healthv children! Add to this irrational rest and food unsuitable to the 
cliild's a^ie, and you will understand that nothing can be more liaimful 
than this kind of mental drilling!" 


\^’e find the same opinion expressed by Schnell, the author of 
the other book, the title of whicli is given at the beginning of 
this essay. He gives vent to the following tirade on this subject: 

‘‘Knowledge is a<(jiiirc(J far more easily by natural than by artificial 
meaii'i, I'.c,, die reading of books. Itooks burden the spirit with alien ma- 
terial and. tlii-rcfore, often bring no benefit and upset tlie heallli of the 
spirit. .Sii of the brain that we meet with among children of an 

early ago are rather often due not so much to premature education as 
to liail. imnatiirul mcihoiU of edin-alion: they arc due to the fact that 
edii' :iti»n is not commenced hy practical demonstration, as it should he, 
but !)v stufliiig the rliihi's lieail with f<»rms, .abstractions and ideas which 
-n!.sri[iiiiitly ln'giii to decay, so to speak, and infect the entire .structure 
of tin liraiii. In later >e.irs. ti;o. the superficial assimilation of abstract 
forms may compleuds <liill recepiivenc-e to heallfiy, sensual impressions, 
i.c,, to i.atiin- ami to lifr. Vc aln-ady know that the imompletc, or 
peifiit, rc-i'ptioti of tinprcs-ions Iiy the organs of «‘\terna! senses give 
li'-e to faiui‘-ies, i.v.. «ubietii\c rnpie^sions, or ilelusions. Similarly, fan- 
lii--tii- iin.i'.-t- rrcal-'il bv the imagination ami the mind arc due to the 


li!l[ I t If. t I»V 


nil' li ji' '[ <1 II 

mind pi' I'.ih - 

JM’t ff:'l .1 ■ 

wlhi li c ,.J ,;i' 
(if in- f .'ll! 


' • .•pirit of all-tract forms, or to inadequate. 
ii t;..-| -ustenance. ruder siuli ciicuiiislances the 
f not ohje- t.s that really c\i-t in tlu- external world, 
il its own I -uliiectivc 1 products of faiUa-v. delirium. 
.1 npletely oMTpowcr> the lu'-ntal force-. If the mimber 
•mi in<.i.i • |.cople wIioM' mental derangement manifests 
it-elf ( ii!i( . in lark of rc-tr.iinl and minilinr-ss, .or in sl.ivish. upntlietic 
ainl nnlhiiikiog oliediciu c, i- a'tnally incriM-ing dav after day. as psy. 
(liologi-ls tell us, it is not a lii-toi i.allv mce-vran. plionomemm arising 
f: i:n the present order of things, but the result of a pnra«itic spirit* 
tiff." 

Ouc iiiiiv (iisagree uitli the last rrinark in the aliovc passage, 
l;rc.aiM- iIm- (b-rccls in r Inr-alion are. of course, a historical phe- 
Momcii'.ii V, nidi -j.rinL's from the pre-cm order of things. But 
ibe atillii.i ]iM.t(‘-t ng,iln-t the absirai t edncalion lhat predomi- 
n.itcs ill nitr limes is fnll\- jnslitied. All the reijiiirements and 
mcdio.ls ;,f rri.i-li rn cdncjtion reveal utter contempt for the or- 
j. iij'- li!c ol man as a man and nol as a calculalui!; macliinc. a 
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machine for performing feal^ of valour, constructive work, hero- 
ism, honesty, universal learning, and so forth. By stuffing the 
heads of children with all sorts of abstractions we. of course 
stimulate, their brains to activity, but to one-sided and morbid 
activity, because we persist in ignoring the connection between Uie 
functioning of the brain and the condition of the entire nreani^rn 
This unfavourably alfects the mental and spiritual activities ol 
man,Phvsiolo2V has lately proved by a continuous series of re- 
searches 'and discoveries the undoubted conncrlioii tnal exisl^ 
•between man’s spiritual life and the struclu^ and .levelopnnm 
of his brain, and it is a great pity that to tins day our educa ^ 
publin shows so little iuterest in the results oblan.e.l w, h u 
aid of the natural sciences. Havina this iu muni, wc t.rke .n 
liberty of presenting here several cornu, only known facts rclalc l 

to our subject. , 

Moleschott. one of the most celebrated nalnral,sls ,,t nnnk " 

times, was driven to the con. lnsion by bis rc.sca,ches that lb k- 

ing inllucnccs the mate,-ial composition of the bra, n an . 

versa, the composition of the brain ii.lliicnccs ibinknig. s 

elusion is elaborated in one of his works ,n some , I, tad. , b 

we ddnk it superHuons to <,no.e hero. We shall on , rc„„„ e 

reader of the proposition, long known comparal.ve .,„.,lo,n 

that in .1,0 uninterrupted aradalioi, of animals. C'-, 

the lowest organisms and ending with m.an. the -,rc ol I, . 

is in direct proportion to the mental facnltn s. I lie lows, ., „.o 

have no real brain but only nerve nets. »l„cb ^ 

of the brain. The smallest brains are found amona , npl 
and fish, the largest among dogs, elephants and apes. ; 

the animals who arc distinguished lor t'-- 
a larger brain than all the other animals, ibe si/, 
considered here is, of course, r.-lative. relative to ■ ,1 

the body (those parts of the brain wb.el, for,,, the ,e„„a , r a 
of locomotion and pere..ptio„ an- not lak,„ tnlo aeeonnl her 
The mental fa.„llie.s also stand in the same r<-la„o„ to be 
composition and the stmetur,- of the l.rain, I bus. the res,-arc hes 
of Ifibra have shown that tl.e d.welopment of the ibmkn.g fa< • 
ullies of ani.nals is determine,! by the amount of fat and pbos- 
k - in ibc brain The more fat and pbo?phoroii.« the !ua n 
contTins, the more perfect are those faculties. .Aecor.ling to the 
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researches of another naturaiisU irlelligence and case in think- 
ing are in direct proportion to the weight of the brain. Cu-hke’s 
observations have shown that t)ie higher an animal stands in tlie 
scale of menial development the more winding and deeper are 
the convolutions of the surface of the brain, and the more they 
lack visible regularity and symmetry. All this applies perfectly 
lo man. His brain fat contains a larger quantity of phosphorous 
than that of all other animals; his brain is heavier, and thc^^con- 
volutions are deeper and more peculiar. Differences in all these 
respects are observed not only as lielweeri humans and the lower 
animals, but also !i'‘twecn humans of different tribes, of different 
modes of life, of different ages aiul of difTcrenl sevo. The amount 
of fat in the brains of newborn ehildren i<s relatively smaller than 
in til ' brains of adults: in aeneral. the infant brain is thinner, 
•.ifln. and conUiins more while matter than grey matter, which 
itwreases only later with the di’velopment of the mental faculties. 
\ Ogt asserts that the development of a child’s menial facultie.s 
proceeds strictly parallel with the development of the cerebral 
lieTnisjdunes.. In general, brain imUler continues to develop and 
"row in man up to the age of forty or fift) ; in old age. however, 
it begins to "Tow .>ima!ler. it shrinks, becomes viscous and more 
A' ' f riiinQ;Iv. In old ig<* we observe failing memory, loss 
^l; I-,'!': .nil ( iin compiv-lu-t'sion. cl<’. 

• i. • .'.r . rcl .tbin i« ob't rvcd in tlie weiulit (»f lire brain. The 
i'i’ t ' i lb'* ordbiars liiintan brain ranges from to 
P ;e.h.' nin.'i nas ol -eiwation' luue slmwn that a woman's 
brain 'i n rail'. < ei'jli^ friun 11 to 1 <> of a pound less llnin tlie 
l^r.'iin ol a man. 'I'lii' in c-unplote cc»nformll\ with llieir mental 

ile\ I'lnjjiui'nt : it i' \Mdl kni'wn that t probably as a result of the 
; *Ildil‘on^ d our ci\ ilizalb>n ' women's rea>onin" faculties are 

linn iliost* of men. This dincrciicp exist* also in 
■ ■ \s<''' 'bt (.f the brains of i>' oplc of \'arying abilities. Thus. Cu- 
\ii'rs iii.ii" ^'<•il;h> J r-.,T i imniul*. arid the brains of seseral 
iirl-'' ill - • t'iglu'il ' v T' imiijo \'.cighc(] otilv from I to 2 pounds. 

'' 'b ’!i*i '‘‘O’k 1’ ?ar\ lo iImI ^vith the differences l>e- 
lw'-!ii *1 t'lb ■' a.jiil of .'tbi'r lower ract*s of man and 

tb'* ' i;!I !•: ; . '( .ili/cd nations. \T ho is not aware 
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of the strange development of the upper part of the 
theSP races so much so. in fact, that among some o them, tlie 
New HollaLders for example, have no upper part of the ton a 
all’ And who, at the same time, is not aware that as regards de 
:lpment of the mental faculties, these tribes am at an tmcom- 

naraiblv lower level than the people of the Caucasian - 
We shall also point to remarkable facts which pro\c . le in 

.iU fc .pw-l I* »t ”« ; f it. 

fluenees the condition of his brain. Jie ’ strength- 

volume and ^ength^ts “ j;; „„u,alis.s have 

class is more developed than among the com | | 

mental derangement affects the I,'/ h,,. insane 

dence of medical men who have studied ' ™ 

shows that injury to the „„doul>ted eases hare 

of mental derangement. Moreoxer. • • jocal injuries 

been met with of loss of memory acc j j ,|,eie 

to the brain, and what is „ of 

was no' complete loss of memory, certain year> 

certain objects. Some, for tliev bad known 

of their lives, others forgot one f the 

very well before, others again iniurv to the brain, 

etc. Each of the above cases wa.s due to „ir 

In general, the coni.eetion between spiritual acti^^^,^^^ 

functioning of the hraiii ts " „a,uralist.s. Valeii- 

works of all the best and most ' ,,ie ni.vn.iiials, 

tine says that if we slice the irain o j,, |„o|iortioii 

the manifestations of Its ^ ' i 3„d when tlio so-called 

,0 the diminution m dead to all seiwi- 

brain caviucs are reach , i from the ex- 

'^^‘V’Flourer vho cut horixontal slices from tin- top of 

S rt,::. I X""h. .i- ... . «"■ '• 
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display all signs of higher vital activity. They even lost the 
ability of locomotion and all percepliveness to external impres- 
sions. Rut life in them did not cease; it was sustained by artificial 
feeding, and the chickens vegetated like this for several months, 
and even gained in weight. 

In face of all these facts, one cannot help admitting the im- 
portance of the proper development of the brain to ensure proper 
spiritual activity. And as man excels the lower animals most in 
that he possesses a more perfectly constructed brain, this organ 
of spiritual artivil\ rnu-l of exceptional importance for him. 
In thi-i connection we may repeat the worcU of Dr. Bock: 

■■.Oiilyl da- hither and mnr«* jierfcci devlopnicnt nf ilic brain dis- 
riKiii from the lower animal>; defects in the brain, imperfect 
d>Af|<'T'ini-nl, nr morbid chan'ics in il. more or less weaken tin* mind, 
wiakeii tie* Hpiritual farnlii'-s. llir ability to feel and the aljilitv to move 
at will. 'I'he m(»st important defe<-ls in the i)rain sonmllincs place men 
iiiimIi below the animals, (iomsequently, a man's soul is conditioned pri- 
niariK liy a healthy l»raiii.*' 


Rut in order that l!ic hrain inay Ttc healthy and develop prop- 
erly certain spinial condilirni? arc needed. Not a single part of 
tlie iniman orc.inisni c\i<ts independently, without connection with 
tlic <(|tu-r parts: 1 i n-* j'art of tnir body is so closely connected 
i’- cib.-r pail- a- i.- t!ie loain. \\ itbont going into details, 

' -alliricn’ lo iii,: ? in it ,ir,. i-oticenti ated the i erves of loco- 
i'u iic- and 'ifii-at'oi . I lie i lnrc .connection that exists bf lwccn 
d)(* ailion -d t!'-' I'lain ind tin* '»eneral conditirm of llie bodv 
\'.iH : (n t'irc !»!• i;t'il. r.-iotMl. ( >b\ ioiivh. e\er\ change in the or- 
laiii-m rmi-t al- > aib-' t ti.i- Inai'n. if not the thinking then the 
-I'ti-ilixe part. l’}i\ inlnai, il n -ean h lia-; not vet fuDv exnlained 
!ln‘ microscopic -Ir.iciure of the juirlicles and the chemical 
« nnipi>>ili'in (d the brain: it is tberefrue imj)os.*>ilile as yet to say 
y\b,'t »”aici,.i! <luni'!e- in ilu- oiiianism arc ilnc to ibis or that 
a-pc<( ,,f t!\’ lirain'- activity. Ncvt-rllicle-s. it has now been reli- 
•d'!;. a Tlniiu/l that in aiMition to proircllng tlie l>rain from in- 
tw'i jiialn romlitldti:; ari‘ (--tiilial for its deyndopment: 
rnifritinn rr.<l jnoprr -'\. r. f\e. Nuliition for the l)rain 
' jonilnci-il in ill.- Id.i.id. f oni‘'qnenl]v. its jmoper luilrition re- 
I ' '• * u Hjirr t t|ni ni I III Illation, idodil t irculalion and blood jmiifi- 
'■‘Tb • in ibr i.oiK. I xampli-, of bow dcterioralitm of the blood 
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harmfully affects the functioning of the brain are not rare. Such 
cases occur during overflow of the bile, delirium, rnbi-^s. etc. In 
addition to nutrition, the development of the brain needs exercise 
in the shape of the absorption of external impressions. 

“A healthy brain." says Dr. Bock, ‘'must dcveloi* its mental faculties 
pradually with the aid of the five senses and external itiij.res'ioiis. I he 
whole process of education is based on this. A man who was rompletely 
removed from the society of men immediately after birth will not tiavc 
cven a trace of human reason: surrounded, under the same eir. umsiam es, 
exclusively by animals, he will inevitably acquire all their llahil^ in 'O 
far. of course, ^s his human organism , permits this." 


The study of the history of the spiritual development of man 
undoubtedly confirms Bock’s opinion, for it shows that the few- 
er external impres-sions a man obtains, the narrower is the cir- 
cle of his conceptions and. consequentlv. the more restricted is 
his power of judgment. Many oppose this thesis on the gronniis 
that man is born with conceptions and judgmenl. for if lie «vre 
not he would l.e no different from the animals, whose cMvard 
senses are as perfect and. in some cases, even more |.erfcct than 
man’s. Furthermore, they say. if all conceptions were acquin-d 
from the outside world, children lirought up under H.e same in- 
fluences should be cc,ua!Iy intelligent. This argumenl is ulterK 
groundless; it disregards the fact that outward imprcssmn^ aie 
fell not by the sense organs, hut by the brain. I he brain “ 
differs from the brain of animals, and there is even some <i ci- 
ence in the brains of different men. That cerlain specihc lea- 
lures in l.ody structure, lemperan-ent and dispo-ilnm an- inlicn - 
ed by children from their parents is a fact which ihoug.i n 
yet explained by natural s<-ience. is ncverlhelo. full> p.oxa. 
Hence, the same impres-ions often affect diffeieiit p«opt ni 
ferent ways. For the purpose of comparison we can ncal he 
remarkable fact presented by medicine. Medicine that is a. nun- 
islered to the sick does not affect all the organ* of the body in 
the «ame wav. it mairdy affects the particular organ, for which 
it is l.ut llu- proccs. I.y which iho orttatusm absorbs the 

modicine is the same i.. nii cases; it n.lers li,c Mood attd w. h 
it spreads over tl.e wi.oie body. If tts circuiat.on. Iiowev. r. as .im 
resuit of tiie operation of sometimes known and sometimes un- 
known chemical laws. il<s allracled to one or another part of tl.e 
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body. Thus, it may be assumed that when, the brain functions, 
certain impressions affect it more strongly than others, and the 
impressions which, so to speak, pass unobserved through the 
sense organs of one man may have a powerful effect upon another. 

That a man does not develop conceptions within himself but 
obtains them from the outside world is proved beyond doubt by 
numerous studies that have been made of people who live under 
exceptional conditions. For example, those who are born blind 
have no conception of light or colour; those who are born deaf 
can have no conception of music. People born in forests, in the 
society of animals, and having had no association with human 
beings, are distinguished for their wildness and undeveloped con* 
ceprions. Sometimes this lack of development reaches the stage 
of. almost complete absence of all signs of intellect, as was the 
case, for example, with the celebrated Kaspar Hauser, that 
“iMi-successful attempt at rational existence'* as a German writer 
expressed it. 

The same is confirmed by obsen'alions over children living 
even under normal conditions. In the first period of its life the 
infant displays no conscious activity. In the opinion of physiolo* 
it does not even feel pain or hunger; it takes its mother's 
l>^ea^l. hut it does so quite unconsciously, mechanically, simply 
•IS a con^icquenoe of a certain physiological process in its nerves. 
It cries and wriggles because its sensory nen’cs. on being irritat- 
ed. pas? the irritation on to the nerves of locomotion. Examples 
of sueli involunlarv movement arc not infrequently observed in 
corpses and in bodies in the vegetable kingdom. As regards con- 
sciousness. a Jiewliorn infant does not and cannot possess one. 

‘Externcil imprfssions,*’ «a\> Bock, “produce no sensations or pain 
la a»i infant because it.* orpaii of Miir-ation and consriousness, i.e., its 
brain, is not yet able to fnnclion. An infant cries quite unconsciously be- 
' au'C its irritated setisoiy tunes .affecl the nei^c.s of the vocal organs., 
( citiseioiiMu'SS and scnsaiion .appear later, only witli the development of 
ilic l)ralii.” 


H.iw con>fious life graduallv develops in man is described 
in valli'T great detail in Dr. Boek’s book. We think it will not be 
sepen'iiious to present here Ills m.iin ideas. 

Irt Dr. Bocks opinion consciousness appears in the child 
ralber earlv. • 
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“Unfortuiiately.” he says, “most parents think that reason, i.e,. the 
ability of the brain to feel, think and desire, appears not in infan.y but 
much later and, therefore, it never occurs to them that a child at the 

breast already needs a proper education. 

The education tiiat Dr. Bock proposes, however, is not the ab- 
stract education that so much fuss is made about in our midst, 
but dietetic education. At first, the senses of the newl)0rn infant 
are extremely dull, so that it cannot distinguish even its mother s 
milk from the bitterest substances, and only the fact that it 
becomes accustomed to sweet things gradually leaclies it to distin- 
guish between sweet ajid bitter. In the same gradual way. as a 
consequence of it becoming accustomed to impressions of a cei- 
tain kind, it develops all iu other senses. Consequently, at ^lis 
stage it is easy to imbue the infant with many habits and require- 
mmts that may later become deep-rooted. The first sense that the 
infant develops is the sense of touch of its lips, with ^.■hKh it 
seeks for its mother's breast; later, sight, hearing, etc., develop. 
Durin-r the fir.st months of life the infant's eyes are totally lu* 
active" that is why its gaze is quite senseless and indefinite. In 
the fifth or sixth week the infant already begins to look at sur- 
rounding objects and. as a consequence, tiie first sensory impres- 
sions, that is to say. mental iiiclnre.. are niadc on the ‘'■' 3 “' JJ'" 
gradually become more and more distinct. Gradually they bee 
30 distinct that the infant can conceive of lliem even when the ol. 
iecls themselves are not before its eyes. Tins marks the Iiegninmg 
of the functioning of the faculty of imagination. Hearing develop, 
parallel with sight, and both organs help each other in ihcir de- 
velopment, so that impressions created on the Inuring, for exam- 
ple, induce the child to open its eyes and look in the d.rcc ion fi mi 
which the sound came. In the third month of its Ii e the mfan 
already manifests a desire to take hold of visilile olqecl,. but 
complete absence is observed of any conception of d.^anec and 
size as well as of ability to exercise tl.e muscles. The child 
reaches out for an object but usually nusse.s it, and if the object is 
put into its hand, it is unable to hold it. Bui gradually the sense 
of touch develops in the infant. At three months the infant already 
begins to babble or “gurgfe.” as it is called. If the infant of eii 
hcL the same word combined witli the presence of any par ic- 
ular object, the two concepts- tlic name of the object .uul liie 
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object itself — are combined in its mind, so that when it hears the 
object named, it can picture its shape and understand what U 
meant. Only the connection between objects and the order in which 
actions are performed still remain strange to the infant; coherent 
speech is altogether unintelligible to it. At the same time (f. e., in 
the fifth or sixth month) the infant begins to distinguish between 
gentle and angry speech. Two months later it acquires a vague 
understanding of the order in which certain things are done, and 
why they are done. Having reached this stage of mental devel- 
opment, the child already attempts to talk, but this abililv is ac- 
quired sooner or later, according to the degree in which its or- 
gans of locomotion are developed. The will develops last of all, 
on!) in the second year, when the child is able to ^valk without 
assistance, .and when it alreadv has a sufficient stock of impres- 
sions to enable it to form its own judgment and draw its own 
conclusions. All liiis shows how important are the first impres- 
sions that are made on the child's brain for moulding its character 
and future conduct. It has been obsened that children whoso 
mothers or wot nurses chatted merrily and played w ith them in the 
first months of their lives, later developed kind and cheerful di?- 
position*.. Many children who had long been kept in leadir^ 
slrinc' and Ir.ul not been allowed to walk witlioul assistance grow' 
»ip to }ic iiri‘'olulc in character and always lack confidence in 
I'lC'ir own 'hcnglli. Cluldren who. in the first vear of their lives. 
^\(“rc arcu.'lomed only to plea'^ant sensations and were relieved of 
ovLT) tiling unpleasant the moment they cried. su}>sequcnlly found 
it \cry difficult to bear anvthing displeasing and lost their temper 
rl the slightest mishap. Most of the children who are taught to 
s[>f'ak. Ihnl to say. have words repeated to them without showing 
hern the ol-jef. ts rcfiured to, sub-cquenlly reveal extreme super- 

:-;,''lilv. 

4 


I'At-rnal i 'pi •—ions are still more important for children 
ntoiin t.n'ii tlii d or fourth Near. Up to tlial lime, in Rock's 
i|iin:Mi. reward an 'imishment. even corporal punislimc-nt. may 
:ill be iiilbi V in t ;ii a rational pedagogical measure, however, 
' ■’t "f con-'deralion for (be fact that the child’s organs 

of KiioiMl : ;Ivbv arc not yet developed and animal spontaneity 
. ;il‘ pt- •!i'nii:';ti— . 1'luis. a la/v hor>e will steadilv cover tlie on- 

4 

■'i.-e ior'iiicN ii a loaded bav cart is proceeding in front of it: 
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thus, a horseman will put spurs to his horse to make it run fast^. 
It is precisely in this sense that reward and punishment may oe 
resorted to in the early, almost unconscious, life of the child. 
Beginning with the fourth year, however, they become supcrlluous 
and must be replaced by persuasion. In Dr. Bock’s opitimn. ‘the 
expectation of the usual reward for good conduct may imbue the 
child with tlie elements of covetousness, venality and egoism. 
Punishment, of course, frightens children and, according to Bock, 
“fear is the beginning of cowardice, hypocrisy and baseness 
Beginning with the fiftli. and particularly with the sixth year, t!ie 
child must be taught to reason and to understand everything it 
does. Hence, a child should never be forced to do anything that 
is beyond its understanding, and of the reasonableness of which 
it cannot convince itself with the aid of the small slock of know - 
edge it has obtained from its observations of the outside world. 
The child’s external senses must be excreisiid as much and as cor- 
n^tly as possible in order to enlarge the stock of inipressions 
in its brain. If that is done, intelligent views, and judgment, of ti e 
various relations between abjecU, uill inevilably an^e m i > 

mind of thedr own accord. Stuffing the child s ^ 

conceptions beyond its understanding, however, will onK make 
it impossible for the child to analyze its sensations subordinate 
them to its will or free itself from tliem. 

“Many trackers" says Dr. Bock. "tUink. of course, ik.^ such nn 
education cultivates noble and lofty sentiments in cliildren. I.ui n l - 
they are mistaken. The result is entirely different, that is to say. it c • 
tivates not men and women with iml.lc .senlimeuLs hut 
dreamers who arc totally unlit for Radical life, and useless to iheni cUcS 

and others.*’ 

The few data we have quoted can, we think, give ns some idea 
of the connection that exists between the functions of "'e 
and brain and the menUil activities of man. Incontroverl.h e lac s 
clearly show that for correct ihinki.ig and expression of thoughts 
we must have a healthy and properly developed hra.n. Conse- 
quently if we want tlie mrntal side of our beings to develop, we 
must nrt ignore the phy-sical development of the brain. 

But the qiiestion may ari.se m tl.c mtnd of the reader. hat 
must be done for moral development, upon which the brain must 
exercise not direct but indirect innuence?” On this point wc have 
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already quoted in passing several observations made by Dr. Bock 
but here we can add a few more reflections. They are very simple 

and. therefore, will not be lenglhv. j- • 

If we accept tlie ancient (and still generally accepted) divi- 
sion of man's spiritual faculties, we must consider not only the 
mind, but also the emotions and will. The emotions are usua y 
attributed to the heart and are completely divorced from the brain. 

It cannot be said that this opinion is well grounded. Proper y 
speaking, the heart is not in Uie least responsible for our emotions 
and passions. All liiat we have been accustomed to ascribe to the 
heart is engendered in the brain. But there are special heart r^erves 
wliicli run from the brain to the heart and are connected with 
al! the other nerves of the bodv; hence, every irritation, however 
-light, and no m.atter where it may occur, or why. is immediately 
coimnunieated hv the brain, or spinal chord, to the heart pe^ve^ 
and causes il,e heart to heat faster. As it is easier for us to note 
the healing of the heart than the aUivily of the brain nerve.-, we 
a-'cribe all emotions to tho lieart. But the fact that the primary 
rause of all emotion is the brain can casilv be proved by the 
followitig; emotion arises in ns a re>idl of impres>ion> pro- 
dueea upon us b\ object in tiie outside world. But we can become 
eon.-rioiis uf these impres-ions only uhen they affect the braim 
Olberuise. we would look at things and not see them; a sexered 
neive could be irritated bv cxery po-ible means, but wc would 
U-hA no pain, because liie nerve is di-conneelcd from the brain. 
Hem e, it obviiuis tlril. before it is rellcetcd in the heart, every 
.■motion nui.-t appear in the brain as a llioiigbl. as the conscions- 
ncs- of an impression, and then alTivl tin- organism anti manifest 
itself in the healing of the liearl. Conscpientiy. emotion must 
be indneneed bv means of llunight. Some feelings arc more dc- 
vcb>j)eil in n- than others, some pci.ple feel one way. some anollier 
all this i- true. But the cans' of this dilTerence does not lie m 
the development of the heart, of that hollow muscle which pumps 
up the blood. The cause lies mo-lly in the diflerenee in the orig- 
inal inijircisions obtained bv our brain. If. for exam])le. a man 
Inis been aecn-tomed from earlv childbood constantly to hear 
molinlinn- -oiiinl'. nalur.illv. his imi-ioal sense will be developed, 
if a man \vas not aceu-lometl since cliildln^od to experience un- 
plea sa til sen s,il ions. iben. of eourse. liie -lightest unpleasantness will 
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upset his temper; if successful efforts were made to retard the 
free activity of a child’s mind, the child inevitably develop 
a feeling of repugnance for mental activity, etc. In general, it 
must be said, that our bad feelings are invariably the consequence 
of an incomplete, incorrect or utterly distorted perception of 
impressions by the brain. Just as we fail to hear a moderate but 
fairly audible sound after hearing a loud sound, or see nothing 
when suddenly passing from a brightly lit to a dimly but suffi- 
ciently lit place, so we sometimes receive wrong impri*ssions and, 
consequently, feelings, with regard to objects directly affecting 
our spiritual activity. A man who has been accustomed to hear 
constant praise is displeased, and even angry, when he is praised 
less than usual; he who is accustomed to a life of idletiess and 
has experienced few strong impressions is frightened at the pros- 
pect of having to make the slightest effort and imagines that he 
is incapable of performing it; a man who has been accustomed 
from childhood to witness sordid and ugly scenes, finds pleasure 
in the company of a vulgar circle if it is just slightly more decent 
than the company he was used to. Thus, all our good and bad 
feelings and passions are entirely dependent upon the degree of 
development, and on the liealth or i!l-hcallli of tlio l)raln. The 
development of sympathetic feelings simullancou.sly with educa- 
tion. and predominance of egoistic feelings when education is 
lacking, are phenomena known to all. 

On the basis of these data we may positively sa\ that the ef- 
forts of many teachers to influence the heart of a child wilI;oul 
imbuing it with sound conceptions are alxsolnteh wasted. The re- 
sult of such “influencing the heart” is usually, a man habitually 
amiable, but totally larking firm and potent convictions. It can 
be emphatically asserted llial only that kirl(lne^s and nobility of 
feelings are absolutely reliable, and may be truly useful, which 
are hase<l on firm conviction^, on well developr«l thinking facul- 
ties. Without this, the morality of a kimlhcartej jnan. and partic- 
ularly his usefulness to others, cannot he guaranteed. Let us re- 
member that “an obliging bear is more dangerous tlian an enemy.” 

In the process of education, iheieforc, feeling develops ol 
its own accord if mental perceptions are correct, consistent atul 
clear. often .sec how pleased cliildrcn are when some new ob- 
ject, or some new idea. l)ecomes clear to them. They se<’m to be 
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bathed in li.alit, their eyes shine, their faces be^, they be^in 
chatter in their ebullience, express opinions, devise plans, etc. 
This shows that they have grasped the idea with sufficient full- 
ness and clarity to rouse an inner feeling in them and happy 
is the teacher who is often able to rouse his pupils to such a state. 
In this connection Mr. Schnell quite rightly observes: 

"DiirlnB lessons there Is no neeJ to deliier fersid speeches to declaiin. 
etc , to cause ideas to alTcct also the feelings of the pupil All true teach- 
ing in itself supplies rich material for feeling, for hiowledge enljghlens 
not only the mind hut aPo die h, -art, it aiiimales and rejoices it. Knowl- 

edge and joy ar'* olo<«ly akm 

As repard^ will, it more tlian fcclinq depends upon the im- 
pressions "^created upon our brain l»y the outside world. Every- 
body in our days undersUmls ibal there is no such thing as aa.s^ 
lute free will for man. that he. like all phenomena of nature is 
dependent upon her eternal laws. Except for Mr. Ber\i. the author 
of “A Physiologico-Psvchological \'icw.” nobody today can say 
that man exists outside of the conditions of space and time, and 
can change the universal laws of nature at will. Everybody under- 
stands that man cannot do everything he pleases: consenuenlly, 
his freedom is relative, le.^triclrd fiecdom. Moreover, the briefest 
reHection will convince anvone that there can he no absolutely 
free actions, actions d-nendciU upon iK>lhing hut our will. In our 
decisions we are com-tunlly guided by certain feelings or consider- 
ations. To asmme the opjm-ile, means assuming liic possibility 


of action without cause. 

Strielly spr.ikina. it is iinpasdhle to assume the existence of 
will as a faculty separate from, innate and independent of other 
faculties. Ml its actions are determined, and are even inevitably 
produced, hv that stock oi knowledge which we have accumulated 
in our brain, and hv the degree to vhieh our nerves can be irri- 
tated. The instrument for the fuirilment of our wishes are the 
nerves of locomotion uhieh run from the brain to all the muscles. 
Consenuently. the degree [o whieh the muscles are developed also 
determines rnir arlivil\'. Tlie m-rves of the muscles must also he 
connected with the brain, olherwi-c they ''ill not obey us. and 
ViO shall not I'o aide to nu)\c. 

That dr^ire .apjiears lir-l in the brain is provwl by the fact 
llial desire is alwavs centred upon some object, or some goal. This 
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shows that desire must have an object which must first create ^ 

impression on our brain, for it is impossible to 
of which we have no conception. Furthermore, the object must 
produce a pleasant impression, i.e., one that will soothe and not 
irritate our natures: like everything else in the world, man stnves 
only for what conforms to his nature in some respect or other, 
and turns away from what is repugnant to it. Thus socalled free- 
dom of choice really means the possibility, winch exists in our 

minds, of comparing several objecU -1. f 

them is the best. Here it is very appropriate to recall the e 

known aphorism that “every criminal is primarily a P<>°' 
lator.” Indeed, most crimes and immoral ads are “ 

a result of ignorance, of a lack of sound conceptions of things, 
inability to understand the existing state of affairs and the con- 
sequences of the given act. Only a few immoral acU ' 

ted as the result of firm but false conviction. This enables ii, to 
distinniish frivolous conduct from grave error. Some immoral 
J^pk justify tliemselves on the ground that their line of reason- 
L U correct and act accordingly. But the number of such people 
is°not very large. Most people commit offences of various kinds 
because tliL liave no definite conception of anything in particu- 
Ur and jusi waver between eood and evil. When a man is in a 

good mood it seems to him that a certain act ^ 

WTien that mood passes, the same act may appear to him to He 
moral. A man may feel he would like to take “S f ’"m 

for the sake of his stomach, hut he knows perfectly well ff t he 
must not drink much. When in com, .any, however. 
refuse another glass, and another, and here Ins eonee|,tioni lu 
right the other way. As long as a man has money and is noM 
need he will think it dishonest to accept gratuities; but the same 
man mav even solicit gratuities if liard pressed by want. In 1 1 s 
n-ay all ' bribetakers, frauds and hkickmailers gradually acquire 
the habit and achieve a certain amount of skill in tins art. Some- 
times practice engenders theoretical convictions which harmonirc 
with that practice. Most often, however, moral convictions remain 
in the head as abstractions, while |.ractice proreculs on its own 
way All this is because the conception of morality is not worked 
out in the minds of many people independently, htit enters their 
minds in ,iassing. from what they hear from others at a time when 
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they arc not \et capable of understanding such things. The con- 
ception of morality held by many people can be compared to our 
conception of the evil, for example, of smoking tobacco, drinking 
tea or coffee, etc. W e have all heard something about these evils, 
hut we ha\e heard so much about other things too. It is rather 
difficult to acquire a clear and correct judgment about the harm- 

fulness of tobacco and tea. and in wliat cases ihev arc harmful. 

* 

and we tlierefore content ourselves willi rumours, and even these 
we often forget. One caiinot recall the exhortations of medical 
men ever\ time one snioke.s a cigarette or drinks a cuj) of lea; 
and bo'ide-'. llu'sc adnnmitions mav be \'rong. Similarly, many 
peopli' forget about morality in tlicir everyday conduct. In gen- 
eral. caj)rice. which so nianv confuse witli true freedom, means 
the very opf'osilc. mcan< sla\ish subordination to the first impres- 
sion one receives. That is whv children \vliose every caprice is 
iiululgcd iti. no niatlcr liow ah-ind. grow up to he as little free 

morally as the children in whom cverv manifestation of will, that 
• . 

is to S^ay. overv allenipt li> di-cuss things indcjuMidcntlv . had been 
suj)pressc<] at tlu- vct\ hcL'innins of their lives. 

Mr. Srlini'll (juitc rightly sa\s concerning this: 

"\lainly. we nci-t oiin-elvcs aiul oiIhts from caprifp. Ulio- 

r\ir Itliiiillv iitii-v- a lU'-iiii” mooil. ^^hop^e^ is uuiili-d in his coiuiiu't 
niilv hy r.ijirhc aiii] fails to snhordinatc his will to ihi* hi;;her jK)wor of 
roa-ion and jii-liir-. will ho oithor woak ami spinolr-s. or a tyrant and 
o[ipri-'--fir of himself and other-:. 'I'his happotw oxen x\-ith ohiidnni. , . . 
t.iurl tnon. tho tormentors of mankind, liaxo ail heoii «-duoatetl in this 
way. Ihi'V nro the mo-t unhappy .ami most daimorou- of in«n. They 
are m)i to lie tni^teil, oxen ihoush they tlieniM-lv«-s prearh fraternity and 
laxvfnl civil lil-ntx; for caprice, xvhith x'nes a.- the lever of .all their 
at lions, is ahn the source of inju-licc. cnielly and villainy." 

'I'hc inllucrice wliich organic (Icvelojiment undouhledly exer- 
cises on ill*' nicfital and spiritual aclivitic.s of man has long been 
the object of -ludy by natnralLsls. T!tc way tliis intluence is exer- 
cised. and if- \xiy nature, is explained mote aiul more clearh 
every tlay h\ the lale-t j)h\>it)logKa! rc-i*arehes. Basing our- 

selves tm the.sc rcH-arclies. ue mav lunx boldly as.sert that the nal- 

♦ • 

ural, c'liTcci ami Iteallhy dcvelopinenl of all the forcc.< of the 
oruaiustn mean- murli more for mental activity than all sorts of 
aiiifp iai admonition.-. 'I'he healthy .-tale and normal development 
of the brain, li-uxexei. alTects uur ft-elijics and desires far more 
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, , often than all the moralizing platitude, and 

s .u .. I- 

,.j„i ^r.1,, .. 1.... .« »d .»«' 

structure of the org^.sm tn gene ah 1 P , 

lure of our hrain. the nervou, „.ould hare 

.introducing these details rnto j' ,,I,e „iven the 

n.ade it far too long and p,,,,iology a per- 

reader who U unfamiliar . ^./organism. Such a 

foctly clear conception of the ^ specially 

conception can be obtained oiil> 

.ith this suhieet. In, act. - „ove stud- 

who are totally unfamthar unth P' y'" ft„a ^ .ingle 

fed this suhieet to any e>^.on. -H FoW;'>„„ „,,.„i,iar 

new fact or tdea .n it. . ■ ■ .l.i. essay unsal.s- 

with the present sUte of p ■ ' „.,„es 

factory precisely because ^ j. and 

will observe that. ^ conclusion, wc ha-len 

was written in vain! Ant.cipatl .. - ji„„if,cancc to our oh- 

,0 say that we do not attach - » „ „,dcrs to who.n 

the natural sciences are ^„„„ion nf the public to 

them, and at the same im ^ iolroduclion to phys- 

two books which may very ' aevelopntent. 'n.e rea.Icrs 
iology and to the process of human I ,|ial 

nray Ld all .he details ou the U.-Mn 

are lasting m ibis essa> m e’ccccdin^lv Muiple and I>‘>P* 

and Sick Man. which is wr.tlen ,n an e o^n^c 

ular style. The “PP'"“''”" s^[,„,,|Vbook. in whirl, many u‘cful 
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THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
PETER THE GREAT, RV N. USTRVALOV 
St. Petersburg, 1S58. In three volumes" 


"Peter acted entirely in tlie national spi- 
rit, lirinsing his coiintr>’ nearer to Europe and 
eradicating tlie transient Asiatic features 
which the Tatars had introduced.” 

(Otechcitvcnniye Zapiski, IB-il. Crilica.) 

THIIIO AM) LAST ESSAY 


Fill-: EVENTS that stirred Russia during Peter's childhood and 
early youth steeled ids character and helped him to free himself 
of many of the prejudices of ancient Rus. But these events were 
not enough to develop in Pcier's mind a definite idea of the re- 
forms of \\hi(ii Ru>sia wa.s then in lucd. Hence, ids early activi- 
lit'S do not reveal the steady p-jisuil of a preconceived and care- 
fiilL olaiiorated i>Lin. I he \oung sowreign. and all those imme- 
dialcU ar..imd liini, icwalrd a >triving for something different, 
for something neie. di.-alidarlinn will, the existing order, a thirst 
for aciiMiv. It i> .■^idelll. houc\'T, that nohody, nut even Peter 
himseir. had \rt conrei\.,i „f ^ flellidle ideal towards which to 
strive. L\et! the ullinuile aim of the lefonns— to give wider scope 
for the development of the pe .,,leV natural forces, both material 
and .‘pintiial— even ihL aim had not ^el het-n clearly eoneeived 
ov an^one in tl.c p.-rind of Peter's reforms. Many details of the 
laets tluu we Imd in .Mr. Lstrvalurs History nf Hrtcr the Great 
clearl v mdr al,. tld^. and lh-‘ e\ idence of the facts is fairly easily 
explaim d and . ..nfirrind by certain rcMcetions. e shall Hrst 
expoitnd llie-e relhvtions and then deal with tJie facts. 

J\hen stm!\ing tlie hiAorv of great mm we usually yield to 
a slight liliKum uhieh uiei nn- the ( larilv of our xiew. We arc 
scarcely ever able clea.lv to diAineuish the dilTerent periods 
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in the life of a historical personage and picture him to ourselves 
in the full brilliance of his extr'aordinary qualities and deeds, 
the image of him as he went down into history. And often we 
include in his merits and demerits not only his actions, but also 
the consequences of these actions over which he may have had no 
control. A great military commander launches into war, calculat- 
ing only the barest and surest c!lance^; but during the war cer- 
tain favourable circumstances arise which he did not anticipate, 
but of which he skilfully takes advantage. 'Ke readily believe 
that this military commander foresaw these circumstances took 
them into account in drawing up h.s plans, and conducted h s 
operations accordingly-and as a consequence, tl.e grealn^ h s 
commander is exceedingly magnified in our eyes. A sk.l u ruler 
prompted by the most natural sent.ments, strove to enlar r the 
Lpe of his power and to reduce the power of Ins rivals; but e 
perceive in ibis the profound and clearly conceived idea of cen 
ttaliring llie state, and we extol tlie extraordinary .vrsigbled- 
ness and wisdom of tliis ruler. Another ruler ^ 

a hundred or two hntidred years later exerctsed 
upon the condition of Hie entire state; hut we credit this u e 

quent influeiiee to the genius of the ruler who, ^ J 

foresaw all the conseqiicriees that would ensue from h.s law n 
.u c Mr In all such cai^cs we confuse the results with the 

deld^nTwe ascrik- the logical conclusion that wc draw from 
the facts to the facb themselves. In li.e ohl days, men wi.o were 
great in the sphere of poetry were judged m the same wa,. 1 or 

^ 1 fixr ill the works of a poet had been anah/td and 

example; after al the wo p„,, 

toulioulTe course of Ills life. Today this liahit has heet, dis- 
carded in aes.hctical an.dysi-s, for critics have ennv.nced them- 
selves that there can he no deliberate premeditation in a n an s 
character or in his whole life. Tlie works o a poet or of an 
a ist relic,-, tl.e impressions of ids life, and tl.e.r character is 
determined bv .lie facts wl.icl. eons.i.n.ed his existence. He d^s 
not act a, cording to a definite plan drawn up for l.irn in Ins 
childhood for tlie res. of Ids life, l.ut follows tl.e actual course 
of evenU.. and rellecU tl.e demerits a, id merUs, tl.e sorrows and 
joys of the society and tl.e times in which he lives. fliL, is tl.e 
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view now held regarding men who are great in the sphere of 
poetry. Unfortunately, this view is rarely applied to great men 
in history, although it is even more applicable here than in aes- 
thetics. To this day, after studying all the activities of a historical 
personage wlh all its innumerable consequences, we at once, by 
force of habit, conceive the idea that all the consequences that 
we have deduced had been truly and positively calculated by that 
personage beforehand. After that we begin to eulogize him without 
measure if we think that these consequences are good, or ruth- 
lessly to condemn him if, for some reason, we dislike them. And 
yet both are groundless, or at all events exaggerated. The future 
is never as clear to us as the past; and tlie past, in its turn, never 
has the same po\ser over us as the present. Hence, every contem- 
porary statesman understands the relation between his actions 
and tlic facts of the past upon which they are based far more 
clearly than he understands their relation to remote consequences 
in the future. But the past does not serve him as a guide to the 
necessary historical continuity in which causes engendered in the 
distant past are linked up with effects that will appear in the 
distant future, 'rhis continuity is studied only in history, when 
both causes and effects have already culminated in a certain cycle 
of plienomena. For the contemporary statesman, however, the 
past serves as a stimulus only in so far as it still exists in the 
present, hindering or facilitating it. A certain measure, system, 
or slate of affairs in general, is not changed wlien a genius real- 
i7cs that it may lead to evil consequences several hundred years 
later hctaii'e it had led to such consequences several centuries 
earlier. No. it is changed when it is no longer in liarmony with 
the existing conditions, when its unfavourable influence is not 
. by a few but has become palpable to the majority. 

It is precise!) in times like these that energetic men come for- 
ward. wim at once lake the lead of a movement and give it dehnite 
siiape and unity. They alone are visible to us in the historical 
luarralive. and to the inattentive ihev seem to be the sole and 
original cause of tlie e\ents in wliich tliey are participants. But 
a closer examiiialion always reveals that the course of history 
is quite independent of the will of indi\iduals, liiat its course is 
determined by the cliaracter of the events and not by programs 
drawn up by this or that historical personage. On the contrary. 
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the activities of all historical personages develop only under 
the influence of circumstances which preceded and accompanied 
their appearance in the historical arena. Hence, to a^nbe to th 
outstanding leaders in history a ciear conception of the remo 
eonseiiuences of their actions, or to ascril« their least sipuhcan 
and particular actions to one guiding idea of which dies had 
been the representatives throughout their lives, means placmi. 
the individual will higher than the inevitable connection between 

and continuity of historical phenomena, 

Standing in childisl. awe before great men and ent rel) 

!w Jter all they are human, and, consequent!), are >ubjoct 

” 1, t i» ,, i* pi.-. 

may be even if he r 1 „reat 

T ‘'''l„rid° alfand complicated designs are usually coniine , 1 
plaris, lofty idea u Only when that aim 

to tlie J 1,^ further developed, arc plans en. 

has been achieved i,ecomcs the basis, tlie 

larged, and the B„t the farther the aim 

point of departure, for ’ obli'-i'd to rest on 

projects itself iiao the only^ontomplaUd, 

events which ^ of reality and enters the 

‘'’t'"°"r''farv' Lerv historical leader fully appreciate- 
sphere of fanla ). t . 

this and. natural ), lu ■■ the bourdles.^ xvorld-embraeing 

Ifie air 'Hiat is even die simph.t, performed 

l,y a great man put him n a q 

like to put it that to .shine with a mi- 

very tiling robs him 

Tib sirple human area., less, and convert him into some. 

L, .M.J ^ 
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above ordinary humans, obliterate the truly human side of their 
valour. In past history exaggerations of thb kind were woven 
into legends; in the present world of reality they lead to chican- 
ery and trickery. These tricks baffle ignoramuses, but they 
cannot deceive the educated. Great as the skill of a physician 
may be, if he attempted on medical grounds to forecast how 
long the children you hope to have will live, you, of course, 
would not believe him. . . . Nor would you believe a gardener, 
who, after having planted a tree, claimed that he knew how 
many leaves that tree will bear in the folloAsing year. Similarly, 
nobody believes a liislorical personage who urges them to adopt 
a certain decision for the sake of the beneficial results that will 
ensue from it centuries later. \ man can induce his fellow men 
to do anything only when he. as it were, is the incarnation of 
the general idea, tiie personification of the requirements that 
have already been created by preceding events. As is well known, 
such requiremenU never extend very far into the future, and often 
they are limited to the present day. Such, more or less, must be 
tlic historical leader who act-s as the representative of the general 
movement. More remote requirements, which the masses do not 
yet feel, may be understood and discussed by theoreticians and 
philosophers, who, a> a rule, stand outside the movement of the 
present day: but such men do not. as a rule, appear in history 
as the great promoters of the events of their times. They are 
apjirecialcd later, when their ideas are confirmed by facts and 
heeome the ideas of the day. i.e.. conform to the mentality of the 
majority. The practical leaders whom history extols usually 
achieve success because they march firmly and undcviatingly to the 
immediate eouL which is visible to all. leaNing the ultimate goal 
to the fiivliier course of events. 

)X'e deemed it necessary to give expression to these reflections 
in order to oln'iale the perplexity which many reveal on finding 
in Mr. Uslrvalov's book clear evidence of the fact tlial. in launch- 
ing upon his work of reform, Peter was far from being im- 
bued with ideas of reform of a definite and far-reaching nature. 
I'p to now Peter has been usually depicted for us in the rhetori- 
cal tern).' borrowed from the eulogy of him composed by 
Lomonosov. Peter has been presented to us in the supernatural, 
impossible greatness of a semi-god and not as a great man; and 
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we have been accuslomed to associate lofty idcxs, woild.™brac- 
ing aims with tlie simplest and most casual of his acUons. 
seemed to us that Peter contemplated reforming Russia when 
he was still in his cradle; that he began to play at soldiers w.tl 
the view to forming a victorious regular army in J»at 

when he ordered his little boat to he repaired 
inspired by the idea of building a nar-,-, and that he st nrh i^^i 
a friendship with Lefort and visited Nemetskaya Slohola- I e- 
caL he planned to “push Russia into the system of European 
states” already in his earliest years. More than >'->• “R 
we have been trying to attach a special, a 
nihoance to every action that Peter performed ^ = 

literally [and ridiculously] that Peter devoted al/ In. hfe 
“ If his suhiecs. He drove about in a -“J- 
only by his orderly; from this we at once draw the conchisu 
that he did this in order to warn his people against 1imii„ i 

., 1,1 - 

o'* •' u wav of life did indeed strike a blow at the luxury 

t,- rr b y^r, ived. his example did indeed innueiice those 
rn whmh the bo, a s s, range to assume that 

around him; but it \noi • ^ 

0- wil^TvIfop ill mi’ realm al a result 

m restrain hinrself even in foreign affairs and. ffying in ho f 
of all the rules of etiquette, he hastened to visit an ambassador 


• I, ilerally— German villaiie. 

Moscow. — Tr. 


Tl>c forei];n quarter 


in the suhnrhs oI 
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he had been long expecting before the latter had called on him, 
how much more must his ardour and impatience have expressed 
themselves in minor and less important affairs? Nothing is eas- 
ier for a biographer than to allow himself to be carried away 
by the ardent nature of an extraordinary man and to ascribe to 
the inspiration of lofty thoughts, profound considerations, etc., 
what was simply an expression of that ardent nature. There is 
nothing reprehensible in this, but still, it is wrong, and in our 
view it may prevent the formation of a correct opinion about 
a historical personage. We have already seen above how Mr. 
Ustryalov allowed himself to be affected in tliis way w‘hen he 
said that at the sight of a little boat the idea of reforming Russia- 
Hashed through Peter’s mind like lightning. Vi e have seen anoth- 
er example of this where Mr. Ustryalov tells us that brilliant 
plans of Id'S future activities had already shaped themselves in 
Pf'ter'.s mind in every detail even before he had reached the age 
of seventeen, and i)efore he had struck up a friendship with 
L(*fort. In our })receding essay we had occasion to say that such 
assumptions have no historical grounds. Now. further on in this 
essav. we shall see that Peter did not suddenlv set to work on 


llie reforms even after he hccame acquainted with l^forl, or even 
after Sophia was deposed, but that he worked them out in his 
mind gradually, step l.\ .<tep, to the degree that he acquired 
fresh knowledge ami Ins «)wn outlook expanded. Mr. Ustryalov 
himself presents ns with the facts which prove thi.'J. 

The first ind the ni*'sl undoubted fact that everybod) emplia- 


sizes 


hislojA of 1’eter‘s reign is liis attachment to things 


foreign, his desire lt> draw' Russia close to Europe. hen did 


this I'umlness for foreigners develop, and to 


what extent did it 


possess his soul at tlic I'cginning of hi> reign? Since childhood, 
liistoriaiis have asserted hitherto, assuming that Peter struck up 
his friendship with I.efort when he was still a child. Now' 
Mr. Ustryalov has refuted the opinion that Peter, in his childhood, 
developed under the inlliicnce of Lcforl. (ionsequenlly. the time 
when Peter began to tliink deepiv of bringing Rus.«ia closer to 
Europe must be j*ut at a somewhat later period. Incidentallv. Mr. 
I >lrvalov him<elf speaks verv indefinitely about this and. if any- 
thing. gi\<‘s one the impre^5io^ lliat he too discerns already in 
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Peter’s whole life was an expression. \^e are forced lo this con- 
clusion by the following observations we have come across in 

Mr. Ustryalov's book: 

“Suddenly, as if out of the impenetrable darkne-. Peter appeared 
before the eyes of an astonished posterity betraying undoubted symptoms 
of possessing some great although not yet altogether clear idea.... As 
soon as the brilliant light of history was turned on Peters majestic coun- 
tenance Iby this hgure of speech Mr. Ustryalov mean^: from the mo- 
ment the first information about Peters life became available) wo cou .1 
not fail to observe ibe profound idea that was already embedded in the 
soul of the great Tsar, and to whicli he remamed faithful to the end o! 

his days.” 

This outburst of eloquence does Mr. Ustryalov honour, but. 
unfortunately, we were unable fully to grasp what "great idea 
the eloquent historian is referring to here. If he inearrs the gener- 
al idea of reforming the state, lie is obviously allowing liiinseil 
to be carried awav In his own eloquence and is forgetting the 
facts. If he means the partial depression of the general idea ol 
reform U. his rapprochemeiit witli foreigners in order lo lea.ii 
from them, then, even in that ca.se. as we shall see later, facts 
will have to be sacrificed lo eloquence. If. lastly, by the great 
idea to whieli Peter remained faithful to the end of his days Die 
eloquent historian mean.- Peter’s passion for tilings naval and 
military, which rieveloped in him licfore any other, it must he 
said that even this passion did not prompt in I he ninid of tlit 
youthful Peter those great designs which can realiv he desei.hed 
a., a profound idea. We shall sec that llie idea uf hnilding a 
regular army ami a fleet arose in Peter s mmd haler oin llerc 
are the facts, which we find in Mr. Ustryalov s hook We slial 
start with Peter’s attitude towards foreigners in the fir.-l period 

of his reien. , , i> ’ 

The astrolalm which Prime IJolgoruky hrouglil to liiissia 

Peter showed to Hulsl, Hulsl recommended Timmerman to hull, 

Timmerman found tar.-tcii liraiidt; Brandi intro, need Kort to 

the Tsar. In the Troitsky Monastery Peter met b lorl and at- 

rick Gordon. Through Gordon he leurned of N egden and \ mills , 

,l,,.ough Vinius he hoard of KrevsL etc. Soon Peter is surrouiide.l 

by foreigners and thus the apparart grounds are created lor llic 

view that Peter liail from the very hegiruiing of hus reign .Ireamed 

of Russia adopting European habits and customs. But is that llm 
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case? Study closely the state of affairs. Immediately after Sophia 
■was deposed, Peter dismissed the dignitaries who had occu- 
pied the most important posts in the slate during Sophia’s 
reign. Whom does he appoint in their place? The Naryshkins, 
Lopukhins, Streshnevs. Romodanovskys, GolitsjmS, Dolgorukys 
and so forth, i.e., the Tsar’s relations, tutors, friends, all Russian 
boyars of high birth. Not a single foreigner occupied an impor- 
tant post; they all remained with their regiments, as Ixad been 
the custom since tlie days of yore. More than that, Peter 
showed very little sympathy for the foreigners when the oppo- 
sition parly launched a campaign against them in the beginning 
of his reign. In the first days of his reign the heretic Kuhl- 
maim was burnt at the stake in Moscow. This was followed 
up by an ukase prohibiting the entry into Russia of a single 
foreigner without the Tsar’s permission. Early in 1689 Sophia had 
issued a special manifesto inviting to Russia the French Protes- 
tant emigres whom Louis XIV had banished, but at the end of 
that very same year Peter issued an ukase imposing restrictions 
upon the entry of all foreigners into the country. All the fron- 
tier voyevodas were ordered closel) to interrogate foreigners who 
desired to enter as to counti^' ihev came from, their rank, 

to whom they were goh;g. and for wbal purjiosc. what acquaint- 
ances tlicy had in Mo c-w. as to wliclber they had been in 
Russia before, and whiibcr they bad credentials and travelling 
permits from tluir rcsp.'i-livc governments. After this informa- 
lion was olitained a full rejiort was to be sent to Moscow and 
the voyevoda*! were to wait for the Tsar's ukase. Tbev were not 
to permit anybody lo enter Ru'^sia willioul tb? Tsar’s ukase. Tlie 
question arises: could siicli an ukase have been issued if Peter 
bad already made up lii< mind wliat role foreigners were to play 
under bis reien? It mav be said that in this matter Peter yielded 
lo the demands of liic opposition parlv: but the last thimi Peter 
can be accu«ed of is beine ton compliant and yielding. His strong 
personalil) wa-* rmuihled at a verv earlv age, and his firm deter- 
mination. wliieb reco'.'nized no obstaclc-s. revealed itself in his 
youth as strongly as it <li<l in his malurcr vears. No, since be 
consented lo issue an uk:'se reslriclin" the entrv of foreigoiers 
into Russia, it definitely shows tlial lie had not vet at that time 

' 4 

determined bis attitude towards foreigners. Peter was fond of 
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Lefort, Timmerman, Brandt and the others, he was fond of those 
foreigners whose acquaintance he made in the Nemetskaya blobo- 
da; but he did not at that lime think of generalizing tins senti- 
ment, of extending it to all foreigners in general. He cherished 
Brandt as a yacht builder, Lefort served him as an example of a 
merry conversationalist and excellent raconteur, but not as a rqv 
resentative of European standards. In loving and respecting his 
foreicn friends Peter loved and respected them as indiiiduaU, 
without caring very much what standards they represented. This 
is evident from the fact that Peter connived at an attempt to 
restrict the religious freedom of the inhabitants of Nemetska)a 

Sloboda; it is also evident from the 

made amend, to Gordon for a public insult which the 

suffered. Here is what Mr. Ustryalov relates about this incident. 

I ..,1,/, l.9il linii 10 tiic festive l>oar<l (K'bniary 28 . 

Xch oLlnm) who c.nphathally declared that the presence of forei.n- 
tnarch ' occasion-an incident winch must un- 

one of iht* ^ubllrbon [>alace>. • • • 

Is it not clear that in this incident Pcler*s interest was as >et 
limited to Gordon's pei^onality? He had yet taken no defimte 
stand on the point as to whether it was seemly or unseemly for 
foreigners to he present at royal, solemn banqu^; he yielded to 
the voice that demanded that die foreigner should leave the palace, 
and only on die following day, out of friculship for the foreigner, 
did he make amends for the affront tlie latter had suffered. 

It might be assumed diat Peter's compliance was due solely 
■ to his respect for the Patriarch Joacliim, but at all events he 
must have dUIiked having to yield, and must, of course, have 
tried to take advantage of every opportunity to avoid haying to 
do 80 . Nevertheless, we sec that on the death of Joachim (in 
Maroli 1690), although Peter wished to appoint in Ins pla^ 
Marked a kindly pastor, and one wlio was mdulgenl towards 
those of other faiths, he did not .Irungly insist on his choice. 
In conformity with the wishes of the Tsarina Natalya Kirillovna. 
Adrian was appointexi Patriarch, “the only counsellor and intimate 
friend of the late Patriarch,” as Mr. Ustryalov puts it, the man 
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who penned the epistle fiercely denouncing the shaving of beards 
that we mentioned in our first essay. 

In general, in the first period, Peters fondness for foreign- 
ers seems to have been limited to the small circle of persons 
around him, and it was not prompted by any far-reaching consid- 
erations. It assumed a somewhat more general significance after 
I*eter went to Archangel (as late as 1693) and inspected the 
Dutch and Hamburg ships tliere. It assumed real political signifi- 
cance only after the first Azov campaign, when Peter, taught 
by the experience of failure, l^egan impatiently to invite to Rus- 
sia foreign engineers, artillery experts, shipbuilders, ships cap- 
tains and so fortli. Thi?- began in 1696, and in tlie same year 
young Russian- were sent abroad, and the Tsar s own journey 
abroad was decidixl upon. Now. indi'Oil, we see evidence of a 
real, consitlered eonvietion that w’e must learn from Europe, tliat 
we must borrow ffu' Russia the useful knowledge and arts of the 
forciunors. Hut it is evident that neither Lefort’s stories, nor a 
sudden ni\sterious flash of in«i 2 hl which some historians wish 
to ascribe to him. was .'^nfficienl to make Peter consciously and 
dcfinitelv awan* ctf this intention. The matter ‘S' explained quite 
siinj>lv: tin* experience of scx’eral years had proved to Peter the 
inadeijiiacv of the resources then .available in Russia; the foreign- 
ers who w(T<‘ intimate with him showed hini whore larger resources 
rould be obt Incd. He. on liis part, proved to possess suffi- 
cient slieiiL’!*! '■,{ character to be a])lc to devote his subsequent 
a«‘tivi(ies tn . zealous quo'^l and accpiisltion of those resources, 
and to the elitniiialion of wlint proved worthless when those re- 
sources beeanie available. Peter did wbal nobody before him 
had dared to do. altlKiiigh. of roiirse. the necessity of much that 
lie introduced had been understood before him. 

Tluit Peter had no definite ^■icws in the early period of his 
reien concerning Ins future roursp of action is proved by his 
inaction dnrinc the fir'll five vears of his rule before the Azov 
cninpai "MS. Wo know tliat Peter detested procrastination in all 
thines: a- soon as he liad set liim-jelf a certain object he marched 
towards it with rapid and iindevialing -Irides. No extraneous 06 - 
eiip.alions nr diver.-ions. no external obstacles could divert him 
from his purpose, once he had set his mind on it. Hence, Peters 
inaction previous to the Azo\ campaigns can be explained only 
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by the absence of a clearly conceived idea, the absence of a 
definite goal. As the historian clearly and definitely testifies, 
“tlie first five years of Peter’s reign were spent in military exer- 
cises. manoeuvres on land and water, firework displays and merr)’ 
feasts. During that time not a single law of note was promulgat- 
ed, not a single important decree was issued concerning emy 
branch of public affairs.” In support of ihbstalemeni Mr. Usiryalov 
quotes from the complete code of laws the most important 
legislative acts and governmental decree^ tliat were issued during 
the five years 1690-1691. and even among these most important 
acts we find several that are simply reaffirmations of ones previously 
promulgated. As for tl,e degree of tl-eir importance, tins may 
be judged from the fact tliat among tl.™ ive find orders such 
the following: one announcing a holiday in government office 
from December 24 to January 8; an order to brand criminals with 
the letter V in case of a second conviction and lianishmcnt. an 
order prohibiting hackney coachmen from standing will t leir 

coaches in the Kremlin, etc. . .1 ■ • 1 On ilic 

True Peter did not remain idle during his period. On the 

contra" : he himself, in more than one of li.s M.crs, men ions 

with pleasure the fact tliat he was working 

as 1689 he wrote to his mother from Pereyas ivl : Your son 

Petrushka, engrossed in labour, your blessing 1 pray.^ ^In 109S 

he wrote to Romodanovsky from Ins camp near Az v . P 

lie \vroie lo ; I anj 

with your numerous and arck.it pr^jer J , «ame 

with our labours and blood to aclneve this object. Hic -an 

year he wrote lo Viniu^ from Iil P ^ 

ing unceasingly under the yoke o -• 

II rbqi he had not written for a long lime 

modanovsky he s ated that .^cca^ing labour.” In 1696 

bcxiause he had been engag conform- 

Peter wrote to Slresbncv from Voronez . 

wiib God’s command^ to mir Ts already 

'"“‘“'ed’ i ’ 'bui'ldTn.>'’hirneel and. evldcnlly, already attached an 
™ pmtance to Ms undertaking far greater than tliat of mere amuse 
This was also understood by his entourage. In reply to 
^^Tter’s letter, in which lie had referred lo our forefather Adam. 

Stresbnev wrote: 
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“Your Majcsly wiitcs that in conforcaity with God’s command to 
our forefather Adam you are earning bread by the sweat of your brow: 
we know quite well that you are never idle, that you are always indus- 
trious, not foF your oivn benefit, but for the benefit of orthodox ChriS‘ 
nans.” 

Bui we repeal— the idea lhat Pcler was working for the pub- 
lic welfare took definite shape in the minds of his supporters, as 
well as in his own mind, only in the period of the Azov cam- 
paign. Even the flattery of courtiers, which could not but exist 
even during Peter’s reign, became bolder and more florid only 

at that time. After the capture of Azov, Romodanovskv wrote to 

« 

Peter in the following style: 


“I know tliat you, My Lord, work harder than many others, and 
do that which is desirable for us: and in all that you do I deem you to 
ho equal to many: to Peter in your faith in God, to Solomon in wis- 
dom, to Samson in strength, and to David in glory, and what is most 
important, while other men seek for better paths by much learning and 
prolonged search, you, My Lord, achieve it with small effort, which, 
however, is complete and thorough." 


Even the courtiers of that time dared not speak to Peter in 
this strain before the .Azov campaign. Evidenlly. they too realized 
that llie lime had not yet come to attach political importance 
lo Pcler’s occupations.. . . All the more strange would it be tliere- 
foie if n later historian discerned in them profound ideas and in- 
tentions for the benefit of the stale. One could argue in this w’ay 
only as long as llte facts were kept concealed and were not 
sufficiently explained: but now. the material brought to light 
!)y Mr. Uslryalov proven licyond doubt that Peter’s labours dur- 
ing the first years of hij^ reign were mainly mechanical and 
performed for Ids own ainusomcnl: they served him as a special 
kind of diversion, as lavourilc exercises, and nothing more, or. 
lo express it in his own words, he gratified his own (icsiVes. More- 
over, these labours frequently alternated with various amuse- 
ments and holidays with Ids friends. We gel an idea of the char- 
acter of these amusements from the following description pre- 
sented bv Mr. Ustrvalov. 


“TIvto were days when Peter abandoned all his occupations and with 
Ilia companions in his labours pave hini.sclf up to noisy revelry. He usually 
invited liis company to the house of Leforl, lor whom he subsequently built 
a mapniliceiit palace on the Uiver Yauza. sometimes to Lev Kirillovich 
N.o)>hkiri's house in Fill, to I’rincc Boris Alexeyevich Golits)'n's, to Peter 
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Popo Patriarch ''1 J ,|,e hollom and by his 

own example v,.ho displayed his power hi makinc 

invisible, ut crafty and d ^erous foe who ^ , 

-itt Srtsk Wnse,V ye^iemc £s to ^h « smle l.mt 

idCcr^c:; - days after the 

"“‘:^he only one to remain sonnd onha^^ was the 

the next day „°“h, feasts, be iniented all tlie practical 

sun. He was the leadinp sp onassuminp and fricmlly 

jokes for the aninsement ^ ooiitradicled; 

in his behaviour towards ever, hod, and wa n „„„ h, 

but he disliked both persistent eontrad -J, ^and ^P^^^ 

particularly disliked hearing ‘S"®tan P j„appropriate word drove him 
Condemned, and often one ee ti'.ou n fP P^ 

Into such a passion that even the ' ..a, able to 
company sat Bilcnl and Irem * *" 1 - j l,r<,w cleared, the 

rl’sLtiiM ald'lhe^mlc howl was attacked again amids. the thn„. 

der of cannon wliich shook y„kti.le uiid Shrovetide. At 

-Particularly . J,’;":!., railed enrol sinpers. number- 

Yulelide. accompanied by aU n . ., 3 ,, rich mcrcbantB and 

inf> eighty and more. J’* L^'j prE-seuls and made merry lor sev- 

carols in praise o ChrU ^ 1 ^^ brilliant hrework 

eral days on end. At Shr making with bis own bonds in bi‘ 

Sl;ttr.rlrlh:.a^«tepirt„res... 

Mr. Ustryalov only vaptely ' 7 ^ 0 .:^ 

banquets and ‘’^\"""|;™„p,Ps.sion he seems to Idol tl.al sticb 

days, he ms. ^ burMr UstTvalov’s subsequent narra- 

davs did not occur y^ar. of 1690.1694 were 

tion clearly shows tia e ^ I exercises, usual- 

Isuos. a coot, noons ser.es f m.l-y 

1Lo::T,' A-cordln. to Gordon. In January and 


* /. €., John Uorleycoru.— rr. 
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February 1690, he was already letting off fireworks. In the spring 
the military exercises and manoeuvres began, during which, inci- 
dentally, Peter was scorched by the explosion of a grenade. In 
the summer he lay sick; in the autumn he resumed the manoeuvres, 
and in the winter he was again making hreworks for Christmas 
and Shrovetide. The spring and summer of 1691 were devoted to 
manoeuvres and to preparations for a sham fight, which was 
fought in October and was wound up with a merry feast. In the 
autumn and winter Peter travelled to and fro between Moscow 
and Pereyaslavl-Zalessky, uhere he was having new ships built. 
In the spring of 1692 he began to launch these ships, and not 
satisfied with having onlv hU favourite company at this ccremo* 
ny, he sumnioiicd the Tsarinas — his mother and his wife — to 
Perevaslavl. Tiicv arrived from Moscow in .\ugust, and on August 
1 !• a ceremonial bampiel was given on the flagsliip. A week later 
llie taiinchins of the ship was celcl)rated. and here endless feast- 
ins eotnmeiK'cd, I'iio Tsarina, Natalya Kirillovna, celebrated her 
saint’s day here and did not leave for Moscow until tlie begin- 
ning of SeplendKT — not cjuile in gooji liealth. however, Peter 
remained in Percvaslavl a little longer and then returned to 
Mnsco^v. wliere lie fell siek with dysentery ‘*ilne to overwork and 
prol>aMv e\ce«.sive feasting,” a> the historian observes. His ill- 
ness hi.'led until Christmas and caused grave anxiety. It was 
then t!i:it smv of Peter's favourites provided themselves with 
imr'^e.-. to be abb- Ij flee frrmi Moscow at tin- very first news of 
I'l'ter’s fleath. 


"But I Jence saved IVut for Kus.-ia.’’ continues lus historian. ‘‘Just 
Indore (..hrist’uas In hepan to recover, and at the end of Januar>', althouph 
not hilly u .oveu t he rode throuph tin* town in tlie rapacity of best man, 
invilinp I' ill)’ wc'ldiiip of a Cerniun poldsmitli, presided at llic 

wedding und unit-.i-inply pres-^'d drinks on Uic guests, alllioiigh 

I'.e drank little limisell." 


.'\t Shrovetide Pehr, as usual, arranged a fireworks display 
with fireworks of bis own niannfaetiire, and \voimd up with “a 
^umjltlIou- >upp(M which la?led until three o’clock next morning.” 
IVlcr ']M lU tin- 'pring of 1093 in Imilding ships and in July he 
went to Arrh'ingel. Here hi* live<l until the midille of September, 
wnitiiiu fot [li- arrisal of foreign ships, sailing in the Sea, 

and making ihc acquaintance of thp foreigners who were living 
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in Archangel. Mr. Uslryalov says that while in Archangel Peter 
“rearHly accepted the inr-itations of foreign tncrcliants and ships 
captains to dinner and supper, and that he found great pleasure in 
their company, chatting with them over cups of foreign wane and 
questioning them ahout life in their respective countries. He 
also visited Afanasi, tlie Archbishop of Archangel, with whom 
as the “Dvina Records” tell us he discussed, among otlier thiiiirs^ 
“the navigation of seas and rivers by ships and other vessels, and 
revealed considerable knowledge.” In October 160.d. Peter re- 
turned to Moscow and engaged in preparations for another naval 
expedition to the Wiite Sea. which was to take phace the follow- 
ing spring. , . ■ 

“Meanwhile he spent his evenings with his company m noisy rCAeLs 
often far beyond midnight (Cordon: November 5. 16W. 
selves at Leforfs until six in the morning), feasted at weddings in tne Ne 
mLkaya Slohoda with officers, merchants and crafumen of 

callings." 

In January 1694 Peter's mother died. Her deatli greatly 
alTected Peter and his grief was as impulsive as were all h.s 
sentiment, and strivings. “For three days he was plungix in p.ef 
and wept bitterly; on the fourth day he 

Ln- next day-ditto, and then he set to work. In the spring he 
ec M fo go to Archangel again and wrote a et.er to Apraksin 

nforming Wm of lit, intention and requesting him. ^ 

, . » . . ihc bccF ” Hc Icfl foT Archangel in April. 

‘t'f"teT a Tarewell dinner given by Lefort. at which they feasted 

/rom mi,/, /or to midnig/,t.” 

the holv relics of ,u n from this perih.us 

t ™ •“ 

lasted several days. 

-Firs, 111,- ralitaii. »( •" EnHi* '‘hif 
.„v 10 line an, I accorjinr lo Gor,lon. hc spar,-, I nenher wine nor 
company o d n ^ 

0 NiUilich Slreshiicv: from tlicr^t hc wcnl on lo ihe yacht St. Pcicr, 
of likhon N ....„„;.-:nned for Rear Afimiral Cordon tliol very day. 
which had x-cti c | „uq„warminp spendinp ihc eveiiine and ihe whole 

racTa' bTfea't en b^rvTye^da F. M. Apraksin." 
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Soon after this Peter celebrated his saint’s day (June 29) ; 
the dinner table was laid in the Tsar’s chambers and Peter spent 
the evening with the English captain John Grames, who enter- 
tained his guests most excellently. Several days later the launch- 
ing of another ship was celebrated; here Vice-Admiral Butur- 
lin treated everybody to a merry and lengthy feast. Ten days 
later the arrival of a Dutch frigate was celebrated. “The cele- 
brations defied description; the entire company gathered on the 
ship and made merry there for a long time.” When the feasting 
was at its height, adds Mr. Ustryalov, Peter decided to share his 
joy with his absent comrades and briefly informed them of the 
arrival of the frigate in a letter. “I shall write at greater length 
witli the next post,” WTOte Peter at the conclusion of this letter. 
“Today \vc are making merry and it is inconvenient to write at 
length, and moreover it is impossible, for on such occasion hon- 
our is always done to Bacchus, who with his leaves covers the 
eyes of those who want to write at length.” On his return from 
Archangel, Peter again amused himself in Moscow with the 
Kozhukhov manoeuvres, which, as was the custom, were wound up 
with a big feast. This was in October 1694. Soon after the Azov 
campaign was planned and Peter’s amusements gave way to 
real, serious labours and military exercises. 

We have taken tliese brief excerpt? from several chapters of 
Volume 11 of Uslryalov’s book in order to show how the young 
Tsar spent liis time during those five years in w'hich the histo- 
rian notes a complete absence of stale activity on his part. Hav- 
ing read tliese excerpts llic reader will find it easier to under- 
stand the following observations made by Mr. Ustryalov con- 
cerning Peter’s inaction at that lime. 

"Evidcnlly,” he wiles, “ihe Tsar, still unskilled in the art of ad- 
ministering the state, and devoted exclusively to his cherished idJhs, left 
affaire to run their usual course in the government offices anir scarcely 
found time for IcnpUiy conferences wth his boyars; not infrequently he 
heard his ministers* reports and made his decisions in the cannon foundry.” 

sliall note that here Peter's cherished ideas mean, not, 
of course, ideas of reforming tlie stale, but his passion for mili- 
tary and particularly naval afTairs. Indeed, at that lime Peter’s 
tms-iion for the sea was alreadv developed to a liigh degree. For 
the sake of it he forgot everything, and he devoted himself to it 
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with that eathusiasni and ardour which in general distinguished 
his impulsive nature. He constantly travelled to Pereyaslavl. and 
even in Moscow he worked on ships. For the launching of a ship 
he summoned his mother and his wife from Moscow; to see 
ships he went to Archangel, and once there, nothing could tempt 
him away from the \ihce. His mother sent him letter after letter 
begging him to return soon, hut in vain, ‘i beg of you. my 
light,” she wrote, “heed the prayers of the one who bore you. 
come back to us as soon as you can, my joy, come without 
delay, . ,” “Be gracious to me, my li.elil, come back to u,s, my 
little father, without delav. Yea, yea, my light, great is my grief 
that I do not see you, my light, my joy,” Peter did not heed 
the prayers of hi.s sorrowful mother, for he was determined to 
wait for the arrival of the ships, and so he sent her sootliing 
letters like the following: “1 ask but one favour of you: why 
do you grieve for me? You were pleased to write that you liave 
placed me in the care of the Mother of God; since I liave sucli 
a shepherd, why do you grieve?” .At that time Peter was equally 
indifferent to other matters outside the sphere of naval and mil- 
itary affairs. Thus, in 1691, while in Arcliangel. lie r^eived 
news from Vinios to tlie eneet that tliere had !,«„ many fires in 
Moscow during his abscnoi. Peter commenced tlie letter he wrote 
in reply to this with news about the new slop that li.id In^n 
launched “amidst the fumes of Mars’ iiicei«. and_a-d.,t the 
same incense, due honour was |.aid al.so to Bacchus. ^ How in- 
solent is your Vulcan!” he continues. “He is not satisfied with 
being on land, but dares to show himseU here m Neptune s 
reall whom he set on fire nearly all die ships lying ii, Konchu 

koric laden with merchandise for the fair, hut ““ 

labours was greatly curbed.” Tlie jocular tone in wind, ihis letl. 
was written shows that, immensely pleased with the launeh.ng 
die new ship, Peter did not in the least take to h^rt the new 
about the fires in Moscow. He seemed to mention them only or 
the purpose of giving point to the mythological names with 

which hLs Idler is punctuated. • , l- p 

Rut this is not all. Indulging in hi.s passion lor ships, I eter 

was even readv to sacrifice important political mlerc-sls for it.... 

Thus, in the beginning of 1692. lie, with liis sixtccm pupils, went 

to Pereyaslavl to lav the keel of a ship and refused to return to 
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Moscow even for the official reception of the Persian ambassa- 
dor. His ministers, Lev Kirillovich Naryslikin and Prince Boris 
Alexeyevich Golits>-n. were obliged to travel to Pereyaslavl and 
convince Peter of the necessity of according the ambassador the 
customary audience in order to avoid a quarrel with the Shah. 
Peter went to Moscow, but hurried back to his ships t^vo days 

after he received the ambassador. 

It b not surprising, therefore, that the historian notes the 
same inaction in foreign affairs as he notes in domestic affairs. 
Peter paid not the slightest heed to the constant danger which the 
Crimean Tatars constituted for Russia. 

■■NotwiihslanJinf: tlie ur;:ent deiiianils of the Polish Kinp, which were 
hacked hy the reqin-ts of the Austrian Emperor,” says Mr. Ustryalov, 
“Peter studiously refrained from lakinp resolute measures apainst the 
rriimaii 'laturs. in s-'te of the fact that, embittered by tlie campaigns 
of i’rince Golitsyn, tin y j'ave us no ’respite, neitlier winter nor summer; 
lie eonientcd himself only with the protection of our southern frontiers, 
eiiirustinp their defence to the Belgorod army under the command of 
hovar Boris Petrovich Shrremelev." 

4 

r 

Nor is this all. Peter wa^ almost ready to agree to the terms 
of the Bakhehbarai Treaty: it was only the demand for the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute to the Khan that restrained him. And 
vet linw angry lie was with GolilS)!! for ibe failure of the Cfi- 
moan eatiijiaigns. . . . 

Mr. IVirvalov heieves that “Peter's irresolution in this case 
was (hie niainlv Ir /is intention first of all to learn the art of 
war in all iLs I'oiai.-., in order to enter into combat with the enemy 
on sea and land wi\h greater rhanrrs of success.” But one can 
{W'arrelv accept this explanation in full. Tlierc can be no doubt 
that, like everv man of common sense. Peter was aware that 
troops were needtul to wage war. One would have to he ex- 
{reinely stupid to believe that an army is a mere toy to be used 
for btilliant parades and which war ran only spoil. Peter did 
n<it think that way, of rour'-e. Neverlhele-^. we think there are 
no 1ii>tori(al LToiind> for asserting that he deliberately ignored 
lon'i^n afTnir« of itale because he intended first of all to build 
n otiwcifnl arinv witli which to fight the enemy. More than that, 
hi. de-iirinc as it were, to covi'r up Peter's temporary inactivity 
with 'iir!i an excuse, we would he rendering a bad service to the 
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cause we are defending. Subsequent events proved that dur.ng 
the period from 1690.1695 very Uttle, almost nothing, was 
done to form an army, or even to develop a navy in Russia. 1 
Peter was concerned about this, and concerned to such an extent 
as to ivnore the most important diplomatic relations for me 
sake of it, would he have tolerated so many flaws and delects 
as were mvealed during the .^zov campaign, the first serious 
campaign that Peter undertook? Wc see how well Peter was able 
sub^quently, to go into all matters to take care ^ 

to foLee everything and to make timely arrangements for those 

which he had aHeady 

like this liforc the Azov campaigns. Obviously, before ha time. 
Peter’s military exercises and amusements on sea and land were 
still only an outlet for his perscu, passion w iieli jf- « 

not associated with any definite design. " 

himself even as much as hint that in exercising himself in ship 
Lling, the manufacture of fireworks and the organization of 
sham fights he had an, political objects in new. 

, I nrntHied my deiites on Lake Pereyailavl.” ho 

“For several jear ^ ncRuhtions. “bul later that seemed to 

wrote in his preface to ll Kuhenskove. but the lake lioine 

like :rTK: i ,.;an .» 1.. Ol n.,. n,«.l,..r 10 rlloi, ,„e 
.hallow, I did not ke U. ^ 

IZ 'irl jMiZ en-tern™, she relnclanlly gave ner.i.s,on. 

. I • ibn Dutch and English ships, Petci. 

After that, to the building of tlic 

r He himself put iL bent all h. thou.^ 

flwt. and a ' Uaer the latter was happily 

of Azov tmj with my unalterable desire, did not 

captured, I. m conform > ^ 

view except^ that of obtaining wider scope for himself 

The same mosl be said ahoul flic art of war on land, Peter 
l.imllf clearly testified in a letter lie wrolc to Apraksin befo c 
r Azov campaign that for him the manoeuvres had been merely 

a game. 
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"Although at that lime. In the autumn," he wrote, "we exercised for 
five vreeks near Kozhukhov in the game of hlais, ■ I had nothing in tnind 
except play; but this playing was the precursor of real action." 

There can be no more direct and emphatic refutation of all 
the outcry raised by rash pan^yrists about the grand designs 
and plans whicli Peter is alleged to have associated with his 
games. ‘7 had nothing in mind except play^' he says to them plainly 
and sternly, fully conscious that his deeds need no flattering or» 
namentation willi the figments of idle imaginations. \^'hen he 
was playing he was not ashamed to admit it: the time for se- 
rious business would come. 'WTien it did come the games proved 
of benefit to him in a way he himself had not suspected before. 

But apart from Peter’s owm confession, we have factual evi- 
dence concerning the state of military affairs in Russia towards 
the end of the first five years of Peter’s reign. This evidence 
is provided by the first Azov campaign. This campaign was un- 
dertaken without long deliberation. The conference at which 
it was discussed took place in the cannon foundry. Before the 
campaign started Peter expressed Kis views about it in a letter 
to Apraksin in the following terms: "We amused ourselves at 
Kozhukhov and now we are going to play at Azov.” Peter took 
with him an army of Hl.OOO men consisting of new regiments 
and of Mosiow Slrcllzi,* and against the Oiinea. at liis com- 
mand, "there rose a vast ma>^ of figlilins men, mostly horsemen 
mustered in tlic ancient Moscow fashion, to tl.e number of 
120.000 men.” (inrdon with the Slrellzi were sent to Azov ahead 
of the rest l)v tli<- land route. It wa* calculalwl that he would 
arrive within three weeks, liui the roads were so bad lliat the marcli 
lasted two montlis. It wa'^ found neccssiiry. for example, to build 
a bridge acra«s the Severny Donetz to enable the troops to cross; 
the hrid"e w’as built verv slowly “owinp to the indolence, diso- 
I’Otlience and inefficiency of the Strell/i,” as Gortlon reported. 
Peter himself went by w'ater, accom})aniecl by Leforl and Golo- 
vin. From Moscow they proceeded on ships down llie rivers Mosk- 
\n and Oka. The voyage was not a happy one. The weather was 
-torniv and the shi[*s proved to he unfit, and so also were the 
piloic. Severn! timci they struck sandbanks, and many ships 
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were dainaged so severely that they could barely reach Nizhni Nov- 
gorod. The progrt'ss of the fleet was so disorderly that, as Peter 
himself staled. >ome of the ships lagged three days behind the 
rest, and even then barely managed to reach their destinatwu. 
All this was due to the carelessness of the foolish pilots, and 
such were most of them in the caravan,” adds Peter. The rest of 
the campaign proved to be no belter. From Tsaritsyn the troops 
marched l!irou-h the steppe, encountering exlraordinarv difficul- 
ties The already exhausted soldiers were obliged for three days 
and nights to haul guns, ammunition and other heavy equip- 
^.enl because only five hundred cavalry horses were ava 1 ^ 
and there were no artillery or pack horses On top of all^hu 

ZTarfailed to take .neasnres for the ti.ely delivery of sup- 

nlies* of «^lt there was not e\en a pound. 

After numerous adveulur,. they managed to 

as Peter expressed it. ‘ ‘''M;; r, of 

:: ry::lri::':l t stm were S>rdon. .vl.0,, 

when tin- Turks " came to their 

airy, who were a ^ officers and even coloneF. 

assistance. •>];' Mis tha, they Iw-gged their 

were s„ f ; ^Ues in tronohes.” Gordon 

general to perm.t Imm I ■ _ , iguomiuious 

had great difficulty m Leror. and 

night. In sneh a ,,,„| j.,ained them? The fact tluU 

Golovin for three dav.-. start out carLs 

they lacked caru and waggons. 

Had ,0 he sen. them from Cm ..n s .amp 

w.re .hele.; the Co-f 

ations by ^ But this did not improve 

^^“'fitn^s dfml body of troops. On .he day after the 
f ^er were captured the Turks terrified the Kuss.aus by 
Tnackiug them when they were resting after drnaer--'a custom 
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which they never neglected either at home or in camp,*’ as the 
historian observes. Referring to this Gordon wrote: “The Mus- 
keteers and foot soldiers, frightened by the attack, scattered over 
the field in panic such as I have never seen before.” The conse- 
quence of this fear was that the Turks captured our redoubt, al- 
though it was subsequently recaptured by newly arrived regiments. 
Gordon proposed numerous measures for improving the chances 
of success of the sic^e, but his advice was not heeded and every- 
body behaved as if it were all a joke. Gordon was actually left 
without reinforcements, so that one day a part of his division 
was saved only by the sudden retreat of the Turks, who had been 
deceived by some ruse or other. “This sudden retreat,” observe? 
Gordon, “saved us from a grave disaster; our unit on the other 
side had no defences except chevaux^dc-frise” Our generals were 
obviously bored and were afraid to figbt. At the end of July 
they even sent a letter to the Pasha “in an endeavour to persuade 
him to surrender the city by the offer of advantageous lennsJ*' 
What those terms were is unkno\vn. . . . The Pasha rejected the 
offer. 

Bored by the siege, and losing hope of persuading tlie Pasha 
to surrender by the offer of advantageous tenns, they began to 
talk about launching an assault. Gordon argued at great length 
in an effort to prove that an assault was premature; but again 
he was not heeded: Peter himself resolved to launcli an assault. 
A call was made for volunteers; privates were promised a re- 
ward of ten rubles for every gun captured, and officers were 
proniiseil special rewards. Two thousand five hundred Cossacks 
volunteered, but not a .dnglc volunteer came forward from the 
Musketeers or the foot regiments. To reinforce the volunteers 
fifteen hundred men were detailed from each dirision. Among 
llie volunteers there .were few' officers, and even these were cither 
loo cocksure owing to inexperience, or extremely despondent. 
Phe assault was launched withoul scaling ladders or fascines. 
During the assault a column of Musketeers, which had been sent 
lo support the attackers, was posted in the orchards and there 
calmly watched ihe efforts of their comrades. As a result, 'he 
assault failed, of course. Four Russian regiments lost fifteen 
hundred meu. whereas the Turks lost only about two hundred.... 

After die unsuccessful assault siege operations were resumed. 
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but were conducted in an extremely inefficient manner. Leforl. 
in particular, did nothing ouing to his out. carelessnesf and the 

laokofddU of his engineers. He made no effort whatever lo es a . 
fish lines of communication with Gordon s camp for mutnal 
'defence. The mine galleries which he began to dig d-o'- 
ered by the enemy and wrecked. Gordon also damaged Ins o n 
gallerii by exploding an enemy countermine, n Golovins dm 
L ayouL engineer (Adam\Veide, we think it was) annonnee 
Z^had^driL a gallery right imfc a Imsti™ and nrse 
that it should be sprung. The ooimcil of war -“If " J ; 
the mine and, as soon as the fortress wall , 

.e breach 

came down with all tlie.r e J 

n“.Z::ar;lndred men were .iured. The 

fortress wall, however, remained , ,, 3„<j 

As a Iasi resort they ‘ ,o hunch the assault 

make success more certain »l niared against the 

immediately after mines, which were to be a a 

fortress, right in the c^txe, were land 

launch the assault that it was useless 

as well as from the Don. = advanced ex- 

attempting to launch an attac • f^^^ bnt in vain ; he 

tremely weighty arguments P objections 

was not heeded, and the only slran-'c blunder was 

was the expression of nebulous P — gnack" The Cossacks, 
committed in deploying the troops fm 

who had proved iheir courage Tatars from the 

to guard the camp against “ assigned for tlie 

steppe; the iool soldiers ""'jujaved no more courage now than 
assault, but, of course, they P . . ^ . j y 

they had done before. The «cond a-aul jnjed . 

might have been expected. The mines ^ Russians. 

UA but inflicted probably more ^danuage ^ upon 

“As in the former case, Uie s 

down upon our approaches ^ ^ ^ hundred irien 

officers and piany lower ron s. launched without scaling 

were injured.” Again the assault was launched 

* 
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ladders; the entire operation was conducted listlessly and with 
no co-ordination. Lefort’s unit, whose function it was to divert 
the enemy’s forces by attacking with his main forces the fortifi- 
cations adjacent to the place to be attacked, moved up for this 
purpose, but on discovering tliat there was no breach here, and 
that even the ditch had not been filled in, he deemed it more 
expedient to join Gordon’s Musketeers who were passing through 
the breach in the wall. The rest of the troops confined them- 
selves to feint attacks and waited until the others had cleared the 
way for them into the town. Noticing this, the Turks concentrated 
all their forces at tlie breach, drove the Russian troops from the 
rampart, and Uien hurled four hundred fierce Janissaries against 
them. On catching sight of the Janissaries the Musketeers at 
once turned toil and fled without waiting to be attacked, and 
halted at the outer rampart, from which they were soon dislodged 
and tlirown into the ditch. Gordon sounder! the retreat. , . . The 
second and third assaults were equally unsuccessful. The sol- 
iliers advanced reluctantly and were unable to stand up against 
the enemy. After sustaining licavy losses, all hope of captur- 
ing Azov this lime had finally to be abandoned. On the day after 
the second assault it was decided to raise the siege. This time our 
trophies consisted of a single Turkish flag and one piece of iron 
cannon, 

* 

The retreat was accompanied by worse hardships and difficul- 
lie's than were encountered on the march to Azov. In the steppe 
llte retreating forces were constantly harassed by Talar horse- 
men, and Gordon, whose force acted as the rear guard could scarce- 
ly maintain even the semblance of order among his troops^ One 
rt'gimenl. under the commanil of Swert, dropped behind. The 
Tatars attacked it, broke it up completely and captured the colo- 
nel himself, as well as several regimental colours. This threw 
tlie whole rear auard into utter confusion; only the Bulyrdey 
Regiment maintained order. The enemy ceased his pursuit on 
reaching Cherkassk, but here frost and blizzards set in. The troops 
marclied through the deserted and barren steppe; men and 
horses perished from hunger and cold. \ month after the army 
had passed. Pleycr, a courier from the Austrian Emperor, trav- 
elled in iL« tracks, and he reported that he could not look with- 
out a shudder upon lire innumerable corpses which lay scat- 
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tered along the route for a stretch of eight hundred versts, being 
devoured by wolves. ... Two months later, already at the end of 
November, the regiments entered Moscow, incidentally, m tn- 
umph. To symbolize victory, of course, “a Turk was led pa.^ 
the Tsar’s councillor with his arms tied behind his back; to ns 
wrists were attached heavy chains held by tivo men. By tiis 
fmiserablel semblance of triumph Peter paid his last tribute to 
his formJ amusements, but he could not rest content with such 


“ ‘"uTrtpeated failure at Azov taught Peter a great deal and 
compelled him to look at many things with entmely duTercn 
eyes He could not fail to realize the inadequacy and fnvol.ty 
of that to which he had devoted himself with so much plosion m 
the past The Azov campaign too was partly the fruit of a pa.-- 
• ^ at Dlavine at war against a real enemy, but 

r'at;" c::ti; la proved a failure. It failed becau.. 

no thought had been given before |>'o war to the things that wen 
° r Mnt thought had been given to means oi 

necessary f- engineering equipment. 

luld 1 tip” seeing ‘H;. change, ^ swift 

needed before anything 

help realizing now that sutxess o 

upon skilful manoeuvres ^ during hi.-< 

This thought must have pumud \een 

unsuccessful attempts to cap e Belgorod army, 

strengthened '>V to do an^y trade at 

Kazikerman h«ause utfo He waTfurdier 

Sr ~ 
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to the sinews of war than to bravery on the battlefield. He real- 
ized this, and from that moment a change was observed in his 
activities. It cannot be said that at that time Peter already de- 
voted his attention to all branches of state administration, that 
ho was fully and clearly conscious of all that had to be done 
for the prosperity and glory of Russia, but at all events, as regards 
military affairs, his riews became clearer and broader after the 
first Azov campaign. And here we see what a difference there 
was between Peter's activities when they were directed towards 
the achievement of some definite object, as was the case now, 
and his activities when they were promi)ted merely by his per- 
sonal pleasure, without any further object, as was the case with 
his militarv and naval araustmients before the Azov campaign. 
In those games lie merely studied the lechni<|ue of the simplest 
and most insignificant operations, and by means of physical labour, 
interspersed witli feasting a»id merrymaking, he seemed to be trying 
to (juencli that inordinate thirst for activity which tormented him 
owing to his failure to find a worthy object with which to satisfy 
it. He failed to make the preparations needed for a successful 
war precisely becatise he did not know what would come of this 
same. an<l did not f-ven think about it. If he had really refused 
to enter into d«-<is1ve nesolialions with the Turks, and with the 
Polls, onlv Im'I'.i I c be wanted first to prepare for war, he, 
iirHi.nibtfxIU. \M.nl 1 have jnepand for that war durirng the five 
vears fr<>n} IfiOO to W sic. however, that no ^uch prepa- 

rations were made, .and that more was done during llie six months 
between the fir>l Azov campaign and the second than had been 
done durinu liiose five vears. Fluis, h<*re too it becomes clciir 
how inii''h Peter was dragged along by the force of events, liow 
he was gradually made uis/'r by the facts which occurred liefore 
liis eve-, and how liis -trivings revealed themsedves and grew in 
|)roi).>rtion a< tlie facts of life indicated In liim the new require- 
ment- of tin’ state whirh had to U' satisfied. His delerminalion 
to sntisfv th(>>«' retpiiicmenU at all costs is Ids greal(‘st merit. 
Ihil it must not be ihoucht that Peter embracei! all branches of 
st.it<' a<-tivitv in one brliiiant fla-h of geI^iu^, and that he drew 
up a comjdete plan of reform itnmeilialely after the Azov cam- 
paign. Not by any means. We *^0 that, leaving numerous exlrcme- 
Iv important slate problem'^ and urgent requirements of Rus- 
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sk aside for the lime being, feler. on this occasion, turned his 
attention only to what was most immediately and directly con- 
nected with the preceding events, and what was most in harmony 
with his own personal inclinations. First of all he devoted atten- 
tion to what could help to improve the army and to build up 
our naval strength. The policy of basing the whole strength ol 
the state on the army was characteristie of that lime, when the 
higher conceptions of the welfare and greatness of nations had 
not yet been worked out. It is not in the least surprising, there- 
fore, that Peter too devoted his first care to the army and neg- 
lecled the other interests of the country for the lime ^ 

more comprehensible is his concern for the navy, for we know 
that his passion for the sea was one of his strongest and most com 
Slant paLions. He expressed his general tdeas about the arm^ 
forces very clearly somewhat later, in his ukase of 170. invitin^ 
foreigners to RuJia. In that ukase Peter said that it hotl a 'V^ 
been his striving “to promote the people s welfare ‘ “ 

reason, had introduced various changes and innovaliom. Af c 
enumerating several of the new institutions and measures, 

ukase continues as follows: 

“But fearing that the ‘‘cTnlequ^cn"^ «"not 

the perfection that we undiMurUd peace, wc have been 

yet enjoy the fruits fulfilment of these beneficial 

to mainlain good order and discipline 

Such were Peter’s plans and views even as late as 1702. ll^e 

.cgajried the jrmy a, the bulw.ar 

corned himself with ' g„oJ o.dcr and dis- 

nothing except knowledge of the art oi . b 

cinline He regarded the formation of an army wiUi the qnal,li« 
dctih«l as the her, means of protecting Hie sPitc and of promot- 
ing ita welfare. This idea lived in Peter’s mind to the end of lus 
davs hut in the course of time it ceased to dominate all his 
loughts Side by side with it there gradually matured Uic idea 
that the other branches of state ailminUlration were also impor- 
taut He never ceased to care for the army and the navy, bill in 
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the subsequent period he also devoted much attention to the devel- 
opment of home industry, to financial affairs, to the improvement 
of the civil institutions — he established schools, planned the es- 
tablishment of an Academy of Sciences, founded the Synod, and 
so forth. But for the time being, amazed at the imperfeclior^ of 
the armed forces, he was almost exclusively engaged with imliury 
affairs and, in particular, with the building of a navy. 

On his way back from the first Azov campaign, while still 
in the steppe, near Uie banks of the Aidar, Peter sent a despatch 
to the Austrian Emperor informing him that he had taken up 
arms against the foes of Christianity, but had failed to capture 
the latter’s principal fortress owing to a shortage of arms, am- 
munition and, above all, of skilled engineers. He therefore request- 
ed the Emperor to send several of his skilled engineers and sap- 
per? to Russia. Later on he wrote in the same strain to tlie Elector 
of Brandenburg. To the King of Poland he sent a demand that, 
in conformity with the treaty of alliance, he should undertake 
simultaneous and resolute operations against the enemy. This 
already showed that Peter now intended to go to Azov not 
to play, but for serious business. And indeed, he arrived in Mos- 
cow from Azov t-n November 22, 1095; on the 27th lie issued 
orders for the nni'-''''ring of another force for service at Azov, 
and on the SOdi h.; wrote to Apraksin, the voyevoda of the Dvina 
I’rnviiice. innnevUalciy to send all the shipwTights in Archangel to 

Voro'tczli. 

“//«nn:r falhd to capture Azov," he wrote, “the council of generals 
lias advised iw' on niy return to build polleys for the next war; hence, 1 
di-cm it expedient Uiat you should send all your shipwriplils here, for 
tlicy will remain idle with you tliis winter, but here they can do much 
tlml is useful for the war; food and pay will be adequate, and when 
na'ipation opens (in Archanpel) they will be sent back without delay; 
nil this YOU may promise them; and provide them with vehicles and 
stoi k< of food for the journey.” 

Parliciilarly noteworthy in this letter is Peter's serious and 
tluiuplilful concern to make the journey from Arcliangel to Vo- 
ronezh profil.ilile and comfortable for Uiose he was summoning. 

The actual o'cruilmenl of the army proceeded differently from 
the way it had done before. (!)n December 13 the town criers in 
Moscow calUxl for volimtecre for the service from among men 
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of all walks of life. “No tew volunteers were found,” writes the 
historian, “especially in the households of the gentry which were 
filled with hundreds of idle and starving menials. Serfs tlockcO 
to Preobrazhenskoye and enlisted, some in the foot regiments and 
some in the Musketeers. Their wives and children were taken from 
their masters and quartered in Preobrazhenskoye. Moreov n 
Peter called upon the Hetman of Litt e Russia* o send .nm 
troops, and he also called for troops from the 
Over all these troops a single eommander-.n-elue w^ app nt^ 
This was not done during the first campaign, with the result tha 
the operations of the various units were badly co-o^n ed^ n 
December after hsuing orders to have matenals for buildiii 

plt'henrk^^'ejrentrrrlri^^^^^ 

torians' notwithstanding, even at Z. 

■ of a navy as “the eornerstone R; 

with which to open had been built 

flotilla now consisted of thm participation during 

under his „iadle of April the troops 

,l.e eouree of March ^ „„„,h |„er Peter was 

arrived in Voronezh fr l|,a, 

already at Azov Here, a, the > 1^.^ 

the Turks were timid on the sea and w . e ■<> Ustrvalov 

with advantage and necessity of 

assumes, this convinced ,|.e waves not only of the Azov. 

building a fii^ T^a We sec that suhsequeiitly, during the 
t„t also of «f.pSea. ^ rery'hard for the right 

of Russian ships to have free navigation of the Black bea. 


•Tiie Ukraine.— Fr. 
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This time things went ever so much better at Azov, although 
until the arrival of the Austrian engineers we were able only 
to damage the buildings in the town with artillery, but could 
do nothing against the fortifications. Things did not always 
go altogether well in the actual fighting, as was the case, for 
exampl^ on June 24, when the Russians, after repelling the 
Tatars, rushed in pursuit of them, as Peter himself described it, 
“in our great-grandfathers’ way, without lining up in defensive 
military order,” and, as a conse<iuence. sustained heavy loss«. 
Still, things were now far different from what they had been dur- 
ing the first siege. Wc could not, however, master Uie art of con- 
ducting siege operations, notwithstanding the presence of tJie 
Brandenburgers, who proved to be artillerymen and were skilled 
only in hurling bombs. Not knowmg what to do, the commanders 
asked tlie foot soldiers and Musketeers to say what they thought 
would be the best way to capture Azov, and tiie latter advised 
tliat a high embankmetjt l>e built up against the enemy’s rampart, 
that the dilcli he filled and the Turks dislodged from the fortress 
wall. 


“Slranpc as iliis proposal wa.-. reminiscent of the siepe of Kherson 
by Grand I’rince \'ladimit in the 10th century,” obser\-es Mr. Ustryalov, 

“nevertheless, ilio T«ar's council accepted its idea and Gordon even clutched 
at it with Croat rneerni*..j,. . . . ITiey «Pt to work to build Uie embankment, 
and fifteen iliousti.d i..en worked on it nt nipht for over two weeks.... 
It piK‘9 without s'tyini; ilioi this work entailed considerable los.«es for us, 
while the henofit derive*) from it wa- as yel small. At last, on July 11, 
the Austrian . •:;;ince» arrived They were aniaieJ at the immens: scale 
on wliicli the . w.ts heina conduclod, but were not very optimi.s|ic 

ahoiil its resu.. ‘i hev relied more on sapping operations and the work 

of the batteries. The> advised how mine galleries should he dup and 

liow the batteries 'hotild be posted, and soon the well-aimed sliots wrecked 
the palisades wliiili Coidon had vainly tried to destroy. On the niglit of 
July 12, Ilus.sian foot soldiers were already able to occupy the corner 
bastion which tlie Turks had aliatidoned. A week later the lurks W'cre no 


longer able to stand up against our cannonade and oiTered to surrender. 
The capitulation was decided oti next day The Turkish troops were allowed 
to l.avf with theif arms Peter occupied Azov, drew up platis for new 
fortifications foi it. and then went off to look for a place on the Azov 
coast that would he coiueni^nl for a harhour for the future Russian navy. 
He found lliU place near lagaiirof:. Soon the troops returned home, and 
two months hiler, on St(>lcnihcr 30, lunrthed into Moscow in solemn 
triuinpli, .\ niiuilh l.itct (in the I'egimiing of November) Peter decided to 
f'lriti romp, lines to huild shi|„ which were to be cutnphye.l by .April 1698. 
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In the same month 'Peter sent numerous noblemen to^ Holland and other 
countries to study naval architecture and navigation. 

In the beginning of the following month a Grand Embassy 

was sent to Europe, and Peter himself went with it accompanied 

by volunteers who were to learn the art of navrgat.on. Tins .a 

how Peter acted when inspired by a definite and cl«rly conceiv^ 

idea. Nothing could stop him, nothmg could 

plans. He disliked long reflecl.on or a 

Lghing difficulties arrd obstacles; once he had dec.d^ 

he pushed forward to the end in sp.te of --V.h.ns^^. ■ 
“No sooner said than done,” this proverb may be sard to apply 

to all Peter’s undertakings. that 

It is this firm and undeviat.ng pursuit of his ob)ects tta 

most clearly reveals Peter’s greatness. The ideas of reform arose 
in his mind gradually, one after another, of their own accord 
nrecisely because he steadily and resolutely strove to carry out 
Lry Indertaking he planned. He was determined 
,0 remove or destioy, f 

’’f d L nus " tr aiul innovations were inevitable ow- 
out his idea . « Peter’s activities. He conceived of 

ing to the '’'--y "7';“ ; designs in mind. 1. would 

them ep ^e^he ad no far^rea 

be useless to s« of these travels was notliing more 

L- r It". -I r™ 

Ustryalov says the following. , . , r , 

I • na^sion for things foreign fanned by Letort. 

"It was not tbe . j ^^^^Lskaya Sloboda, as some authors say. not 
or the merry life he led in intention, also inspired by the same 

.he (.r-reecliina end Ua „ J. bene, bng and 

favourite -to line, of European slates, as other historians 

to refashion Russia on the brilliant idea that the navy 

„ri.a. bal hi. owa "dahl-lhi. i. wha, draw 

puit ha lha aonierrtona comr.das who .h.icd his labours, 

"'r^a noTJr. : Ru^t •nohiii.y, I. Lam Uia, ...raiual, compla. and 

-'f .rrtly lilisr, for the, pos^ssad 

foraianar. " ° ,,.,1 .hh „„h watr ianorsnt ol lha rhaoralical pnnaiples of 

lit:, 

l;.ad ; ».de couid a^apa hi. ..ah aye; hu. lha Uioroi.h 
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and profound .study of shipbuilding and navigation in all iheir fonns. from 
the adroit skill of the carpenter to the geometrical precision of the ship- 
wright, from the resourcefulness of the pQot to the admiral’s ability to 
command— this was the true object of Peter’s travels.” 

In this case too, Mr. Uslryalov’s characteristic eloquence 
somewhat obscures tlie plain substance of the matter; but it is not 
difficult to get down to this substance with the aid of the fads and 
a few comments provided by Mr. Ustryalov himself. From these 
facts one thing is obvious: that common opinion notwithstanding, 
as our historian himself obsen-es in another place, the only tiling 
Peter sought abroad was the means of introducing and establish- 
ing the arts of shipbuilding and navigation in Russia, probubly 
not thinking at liiat time of refashioning his entire state on the 
lines of the Western states. Basing ourselves on what Peter himself 
wrote in his preface to the Naval Regulations, we may even blunt- 
ly say that “he did not think at all about tliis.” Here are his wor^, 
not written in his own hand, but corrected and supplemented in 
his own hand. 

“In order that it (i.c., shipbuilding) maybe forever established in Russia, 
he decided to introdiiec thU an among his people, and for this purpose 
K‘nl many noblemen lo Holland and other countries to study naval architec- 
ture and navigation, .'tnd whit is mo>i astonisliiiig— tis if ashamed of 
/uggjrjg behind hu suI-iccU in this art, he himself undertuuk a journey to 
IloUiind, and in Am^ .-dam, at the East Indian dockyard, gave himself 
up, together with ollici volunteers, to Uic study of naval architecture, per- 
fected himscll in it in u short space of time, ilioroughly learned what a good 
shipwright should know, and by his own labour and skill built a new ship 
and launched it." 

This is how Peter himself explained his journey abroad. It 
ecems as though he was ash imed that his subjects were learning 
sometliing that he did not know, and to he too went abroad lo 
learn it. This reveals a lofty striving, not a political but a purely 
personal striving, prompted not by mature and deliberate designs 
and plans, but by his impetuous, impatient nature. He simply 
“had not the patience to ponder long over things ’ and wait until 
the men he had sent abroad came back witli the new knowledge 
and organized the work of shipbuilding. Prompted by his love of 
the S4*a. devoted lo tlic one thought that prevented him from 
dealing calmly with other questions he. without long reflection, 
decided to g/te himselj up lo the task lo which all his ihouglits 
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were devoted. Everything else was relegated far into the l«ck^ 
ground. That is why we believe that not only was Peter not et nnk 
tar of refashioning the state on the hues of the European -tae 
but that even the idea of the “cornerstone of the pohUcal m. 

!f rLu” was not, at all events, the main ret^on thm promp 

slerdam, in which he said. 

Kt L 1 I in ciiv of Amsterdam, by the ^TBce o 
-Wc in the Netherlands, m die city o 

God and your prayers, are alive an m workinp: and we are 

conunands of God to our forefal er - * , m lenm the ways of the 

doinR so not from want, but m order ^ „„ our return, 

sea. so that, on completely mastering j,ig p^ace, be tlie 

u'ra'il'nrrr: A Jlor .hU ■ s„ail no. era. .o wivh a. 

long as I have breath in my body. 

The idea of war against the Turics is 
in other letters that Peter ^^different courts. Ihit tl'is 

idea had long been plans 

any extraordinary great esio - ,l,j5 1,^ nowhere 

Pe er based on a successful war n™ about it. It 

express and hi.story can briilian. 

is no difficult matter or a i- positive farlnnl 

plans after the event, but Vrue, wc i-vc .lio 

M thi’s S::::; too must be regard, as belated. 
Shafirov says that Peter - , . for 

A nfliiirftllv cniipblem-d mind, and tor 
“was prompted by hia acute European civiHred 

hU fondness for ibmps new. ° ,,,,, i.econse it had not been 

states, wriicl. neither he nor I f^om 

the custom to do so m I ptate on the lines of tlie^c 

personal J oX\.er respects, and al^. I.y -«ting a 

suites in poblical. .. ,« travel to foreign m, mines 
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Commenting on this broad explanation Mr. Ustryalov rightly 
observes that it was easy for Shafirov to write like this eighteen 
years after Peter’s journey, when many useful changes had already 
been introduced; and our historian expresses the following fully 
justified conviction. 

‘'The idea of transfonmog the state arose in Peter’s mind when he 
was already abroad, but it remained for a long time vague and indefinite, 
and the changes in the slate were introduced gradually, throughout the 
whole period of Peter's reign, in conformity with the lessons taught by 
experience” 

If tile historian traces this gradualness in the rest of his work 
more consistently than he has done in the volumes published so 
far, the next volumes of the history of Peter’s reign will be ex- 
tremely interesting. . . , 

The fact that in going abroad Peter simply satisfied his own j 
personal inclination and that he was not prompted by any lofty ‘ 
considerations of state is clearly evident from the entire history 
of his activities abroad, and particularly in Holland. We shall 
not, to prove this assertion, quote the whole of Mr. Ustryalov’s 
comprehensive story; W(. shall merely point to certain particulars. 
Before the departure of 'he Grand Embassy Peter drew up a mem- 
orandum consisting of lui^lve points, indicating what the ambas- 
sadors should concern tlicmselves with mainly while abroad. Mr. 
Ustryalov reproduced the authentic memorandum, and we find that 
it refers to nolliixig more tlian the enlistment of skilled naval offi- 
cers. boatswains, sailors, shipwrights of every grade, and the pur- 
chase of guns and various supplies for the navy. To show in what 
detail Peter wrote concerning these matters, we shall quote the fol- 
lowing items enumerated in the last two points. 

“Purchase cloth lor flags, pennants and vanes, white, blue and red, 
1,000 or 900 arshins, of each colour the some quantity and if the price 
is not high purchase more. Whalebone for vanes 15, cork for stopping the 
nmrzle of puns 100 pounds, and if it is cheap 200 or 300 pounds; paint^ 
yellow, and other colours, enough for 15 frigates, saws for long sawing 100, 
and for cross sawing 30. as per samples.** 

These detailed instructions clearly show what all Peter’s 
thoughts were directed upon at that time, especially if we bear in 
mind that the ambassadors did not receive such detailed inslnic- 
tiotis on any other mailers altliough. in all probability, they 
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needed them more on Uiese matters. The reasons which |>roin|)lcd 
this journey are brought out even more clearly by the life I’elcr 
led while abroad and tlie letters he wrote there. Of the eighteen 
months that Peter stayed abroad, nine were spent on work at Uie 
shipyards in Holland and in England, five in travelling from 
place to place, and four on visits to various towns, particularly 
Vienna, Konigsberg and Pillau, ui connection with Turkish and 
Polish affairs It is obvious, therefore, that the main item in all 
these travels was work in the shipyards, all tlie rest seems to liave 
been done in passing, by the way. Peter was so absorlied in llii.s 
work that frequently he could not find time to answer tlie letters 
and dispatches he received from his boyars. Hard physical labour 
required either long periods of rest or good refreshment. Some- 
times Peter allowed himself a holiday and. staying away from 
work, he made excursions by water into the surrounding country- 
side- but more often he resorted to lefreshmenl and carouseit 
with his companions. In October 1697 he wrote to Vinius, urging 
the latter not to be alarmed by the long absence of letters, be- 
cause this is due sometimes to lack of time, sometin« to mv 
absence, and some-rimes Khmelnitsky^ is to blame. W hat did 
Peter learn in the Amsterdam shipyard.s what was liis cine, 
occupation there? He performeil all the diitii^ of a carp, liter, 
smoothing logs, planing planks, putting up rigging and doing 
everything the shipwright under whom he was working order, v 
him to do. Peter worked in Holland for about six months an, I 
learned everything that “a good carpenter should know as he 
himielf expressed it. At the end of that period he asked the .ship- 
wright to teach him “ship proportions, i.e die art of designing 
ships, but it turned out that “in Hoi and there wi. no theory of 
this craft fully based on geometrical principles, they have only 
a few general principles, all the rest being taken from long 
practice.” Naturally Peter was extremely disp easc-d on drscoveruig 
this state of affairs, which came as a complete surprise to liilii, 
“and he was extremely disgusted at having uken tins long journey 
without having achieved the desired object Sever, days a ter 
Pel,-r le.inied that the real art of shipbuilding could be studl^ 
in England, and soon after he set out for that country. Here he 


* See footiiole on p. 155. — if. 
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studied the English system of shipbuilding for over two months. 
Subsequently he said that “he would have remained nothing 
more than a carpenter ^as Perry says — a bungler) had he not 
learned from the English.” Peter was so displeased with the 
Dutch shipwrights that in December 1697. even before his arrival 
in lyondon, he sent an order to Moscow to have all the Dutch 
shipwrights working in Russia placed under the supervision and 
guidance of Danish and Venetian craftsmen. To this the court 
official Prolasyev sent tlie following reply, which fairly clearly 
expresses his naive a'lonishmcnl on the receipt of Peter s unex- 
prctcfl order: 

‘■Rprrritly I laii! the k«* l of a poAt-riiment ship of the old Dutch dinien- 
ciotis. iui cn hcannc iluti the Dutch arc so stiiiud that they know 

notliinp aliout (linicii'ione^ I ordered tlietn to leave the ship until the arri'al 
ol t!ie . raft-inen Voiir Maje-ly is sciidinp." 


Thu'S, even if we only assume that in working in Holland 
Pdcr was in.'^pired with the idea of learning the art of shipbuild- 
ing with tile object of building a powerful navy in Russia, we 
intisl regard the time he spent in the Amsterdam shipyards as 
almost wasted. INder !’''nself clearly stated that it had not been 
woilli while cniiig ‘>1 '*'dland ft>r that juirposc, that the Dutch 
w(Me poor shiphuil if" tlu-v could not he entrusted willi tlie 

ta^k of supervi-jiiiv such work, let alone serve as teachers or set 
< \anijih's in the ai! of shipbuilding. Con.scqucntly. during liis six 
piontii';’ slay in Iloll.and l‘ct( r learned only the art of the ‘^iup’s 
carpenter. I’ondcring over flii-^ the queslimi mu't arise in 
evcryhorly's mind: wa-s it neccssai \ for IVler hini-^elf to learn to 
pcrft'ction lhc‘ art of snioothiti'.; logs, carving liloi-ks for pulleys, 
laying pIank-=. etc., in onl“i In build a navy in Rus.'ia? If it was 
not nocc-saty. was it in keeping with Peter's character to .spend 
So much time op unn<'ee>'arv trifles when he was already being 
irrevi-iihlv drawn on bv far-reaehina and definitely conceived 
jilan.s? We think it was not. Peter did not. for example, before 
ibe M'l'otiil A/ov rampaien. ‘^tudy all tlie subtleties of the arts of 
rngirKTiin-j and arlillerv. he did not devote whole years to tlie 
stiirlv of mi'talbirgv wlien he liirncil Ids attention to this industry, 
be d’.d not him-rlf make >ioldiers’ coals and bats when he e?tab- 
1 'I'cd a reL'idar armv with new iiiiiform's. Rut the art of smooth- 
in;: log> is. of eoiir-e. im more important for the building of a 
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navy than the ability to make soldiers’ greatcoats is for tbe es- 
tablishment of a regular army with new uniforms. Consequently, 
we would be ascribing to Peter excessive concern for detail if we 
assumed that he could devote himself for so long, and with such 
close attention, to such trifling matters if he had higher interesU 
in view. We might assume that Peter remained in Holland only 
because of his mistaken opinion about the skill of the Dutch, but 
he could not have remained in error for so long had he sought 
in Holland what his hUtorians say he sought. He, undoubtedly, 
would have demanded from the Dutch shipwrights the knowledge 
which must have constituted the main object of Ins quest aft-r 
he had been there a week and would have found that the Dulcli 
did not possess this knowledge. But we sec tlut he worked as a 
carpenter for over four months, evidently not even thinking ol 
asking his teachers about the main principles of shipbuilding, i his 
was so strange for Peter, so mucli out of harmony with Ins ardent 
and impatient character, with his eager car-osily, so contrary to 
his habit of marching straight towards his goal with rapid e. 
find ignoring extraneous circumstances, tliat Ins sUy in llolian 
can be explained only by ihe fact that be bad as yet no defnute 
ideas and ain« about building a navy. In tins case I eter "a- 
simply carried away by his passion for the work of a sh.p s car- 
penter, a passion which at that time mastered Inra more strong.) 
than all remote considerations. The strength of tins passion ^ 
proved among other things by the eagerness with winch he worked. 
While at an olTicial banquet he Ic-irned that the hast-India 1 

had decided to lay the keel of a new frigate for Ins exercises, n 
sooner did he hear this than he wanted to start work at once, and 
it was with difficulty that he was persuaded to wait until the en 
of the feast and the fireworks display that had been arranged in 
his honour. But scarcely were the last fires oxlingurshed when 
Peter set out for Saardam, where he had left Ins tools He was 
warned of the dan,ger of sailing at night, but in va.n; he would 
not hear of anything, and set out at eleven o clock at night. At 
one o’clock next morning he was in Saardam, He packed Ins loo s 
and returned to Amsterdam early in the morning and started work. 
So strong and irresistible was his passion for shipbuilding!... 
And this passion, proved beyond doubt by facts, doe, not m Ihe 
least detract from the greatness of Peter’s deeds, even if we 
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regard it as tbe cause that prompted some of them which hitherto 
have been regarded as the fruit of certain considerations of state. 
We repeal that it is not so much what a historical personage 
planned as what he accomplished that is important for history. 
Augustus patronized poetry because he himself wrote tragedies; 
but his age was the Golden Age of Roman literature. Richelieu 
always dreamed of literary fame, surrounded himself with a 
crowd of flatterers and, even with certain views of his own literary 
career, founded the French Academy; but the period of Riche- 
lieu’s administration was the period of France’s glory, and the 
French Academy has remained as one of the finest monuments 
of his administration. Frederick W’illiam built an army because 
of his passion for parades and giant soldiers; but the army he 
built cnabUxl liis son to lay die foundation of Prussia’s greatness. 
.And in general, if we admit that all great mcai in history had 
their own particular passions, if we appreciate Augustus’ fondness 
for poetry. Frederick's passion for playing on the flute, and Napo- 
leon’s fondness of chess, ihen why not admit Peter’s passion for 
the art of the turner and the carpenter, especially of the ship’s 
carpenter, which partly satisfied his passion for the sea? There 
would seem to be nothing strange or umiatural in this; but this 
alorie can fully explain Peter’s six months’ stay in Holland. 

llie same absence of extraordinary considerations is revealed 
in Peter’s living incognito, which former historians also repre- 
sented as some inexplicable mystery. Mr. Ustryalov explains this 
very simply by the fact that Peter wanted to avoid the ceremonies 
and court elirpiclle. which always wearied him. Nevertheless, he 
did not by any means wish to forego the advantages which his 
high position gave him during his travels. At all events, this was 
clearly revealed after the unpleasantness he experienced in Riga. 
At first Peter reallv intended to travel strictly incognito, and in 
order not to be recognized in Fnropc he even had recourse to a 
nica-ure which was permissible only under the then prevailing 
conceptions of the rights of private persons: he ordered that all 
letters sent abroad from Moscow through the ordinary post he 
opened, and that all those which contained even one word about 
the Tsar’s journey be detained! On the other hand, however, the 
Russian ronrt demanticd from the King of Sweden an explanation 
as to why Dalberg had not accorded due honours to the Moscow 
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Tsar who was a member ol ihe Grand tlmbassv. Ualberg. vvlio. it 
seems, naively look the Tsars incognito literally, answered, with 
good grounds from his point of view, as follows: Wc pretended 
that we were not aware of the Tsar’s presence because we were 
afraid to incur his displeasure; in the suite nobody dared ^pei'k 
of him on pain of death.” Objecting to this Mr. Ustryalov 

observed: 

“A lame excuse! Strict incognito did not prevent the Duke of Courland. 
the Elector of Brandenburg, his spouse the Eleciress of Hanover, die High 
States of Ihe Netherlands, the King of England, the Austrian Emperor and ' 
the Empress herself from according Peter the courtesy due to his position 
and to his personal qualities.” 

True, Dalberg was naive, but scarcely less naive were tliose 
historians who accepted Peter’s incognito too strictly, d la lettre. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note how Peter’s incognito was 
revealed in Saardam. All the circumstances here show that Peter 
evert did not wish to remain unknown, he only wanletl everybody 
to pretend that they did not know him. One day, after his arrival 
in Saardam. he bought some plums, pul them in his hat and ate 
them as he walked down the road. On one of the dykes a crowd 
of boys surrounded him and Peter felt a desire to lease ihem. He 
gave plums to some of them but not to others and, according to 
an eyewitness, he was amused to sec the joy of the first and the 
disappointment of the latter. The boys who got no plums began 
to throw mud and even stones at Peter. Peter took refuge from 
them in an inn and angrily summoned the burgomaster, lhal 
<ame day a public warning was issued to the effect that nobody, 
on pain of severe punishment, was to insult dislingukdicd foreign- 
ers who desired to remain unknown. And that same day also a 
.uard was placed on the bridge that led to the house where the 
Tsar was living, because he had complained about the «owd> 
which gathered to stare at him. Several days later a crowd Mir- 
rounded him on the shore. This angered Peter and he severely 
slapped the fare of a Dutchman who was standing closer to him 
than the others and staring at him. ... All thi.s of eour^. had very 
little resemblance to incognito; if anything, it actually revealed 
to the Dutch people who it was that had appeared among them. 

Speaking generally, it is quite wrong to regard Peter’s simple 
way of living and absence of ceremony as something deliberate 
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and calculated. We saw in the preceding essay that the ground 
for this simplicity was laid by Peter's upbringing, which 
his earliest years removed him from court etiquette and developed 
ui him a natural vivacity and impulsiveness. To the Russians of 
that time, of course, it seemed extraordinary and strange that 
their monarch should appear among them like an ordinary mort^, 
not surrounded with the Asiatic splendour with which his prede- 
cessors had always appeared. And not only the Russians; this 
was also unusual for the peoples of Europe of that time. Tliey 
had all been accustomed to picture tlie Tsar of the Muscovites w 
some unapproachable, mysterious personage, inaccessible to his 
subjects; and suddenly, to their amazement, they saw the Tsar of 
the Muscovites behaving with a simplicity that none of their 


European kings ever descended to. And this amazement gave 
to widespread speculation and attempts to ascribe Peter s simplic- 
ity to various, more or less great and brilliant, impulses. Some 
said that he warned thereby to crvsh the arrogance of the boyare 
and to strike a final blow at the rules of precedence. Others said 
that he wanted in this way to learn all the needs of his kingdom. 
Others again even said that it was due to the profound humility 
of the Tsar, who placed himself on the level of the lowest of lus 
subjects and wished to excel them only in his industry and merits. 
The stranacst f>f ihciC assumptions, and the one which most con- 
tradicted the farts of history, was llie last, wiiich transformed 
PoliT from ihe Tsar of Moscow into some sort of idealistic philos- 


opher. It is eertainlv a noble idea humoly to recognize the 
worthlessness of all privileges acquired by birth and accident, to 
understand tliat every man. whoever he may be, is exalted only 
hv his industry and personal merits, to understand this in theory 
and always to apply this conviction in practice. But however 
beautiful such a conriction may be, it can be revealed in the 
actions of some homeless Dioaencs in his unceremonious behaviour 
towards an Alexander rather than in the life of the autocratic 
ruler of a large state. P«'tcr was never such a profound theoretician 
as to seek for principles on which to base his actions in abstract 
ideas about the rules of humanity and the dignity of tlie human 
being. \nd even if he had worked out for himself that idealistic 
humility that is ascribed to him, lie would, undoubtedly, have 
revealed sufficient strength of mind to remain loyal to that con- 
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viclion 10 the end and lo apply it to the extreme, even though 
that would have entailed renunciation of lus power and might. 
But the whole point is tliat neither in this case nor in many others 
were Peter’s actions dicUted by abstract principles; they tiowed 
directly from his lively nature. It was simply tlxai the stiff forms 
of Asiatic splendour which had reigned at the court of his pre- 
decessors were irksome to him; he fell it embarrassing to submit 
to this burdensome etiquette, and he simply refused to submit to 
it To him it was just as simple, natural and unimportant oo 
his hitherto unusual familiarity with foreigners, his fondness for 
firing cannon, his excu^ions on the water, which started his p^- 
sion for the sea. He took it all as a matter of course. U wa= the 
direct consequence of his upbringing and development and was not 
due to any striving to carry out certain remote and grand de.i„ 
or to philosophical convictions concerning certain abstract prin- 
ciples. Peter’s whole life shows tliat he never ihoughl of devo . 
himself to purely theoretical contemplation, and never sacr.r.cod 
to it a single moment of useful practical activity, nut a Mngle 
strong impulse of his passionate nature. He never 
these impute, but aemanded lull scope tor the.n d,.|M ^ I 
the simplicity and indulgence he disp eyed tovvarvls “ 

him. He cast aside the ancient otelescen, fornvs m vv I c e 
supreme authority Imd been clothed before hnn. hut the . b U-e 
reLined unchanged. Clothed in a sailors jacket and « 

,n axe he ruled his kin^om with a hand as hard and ^ pow 
ful as that of his predecessors who were arnvyed m m>lc a 
sa. on a golden throne with a sceptre m t e.r hand. Wj ^.o ^t^c 
audacious fellow who amidst the jolliti.s of a feast 

get himself in Peter’s pre^nce. in a 'l.ere would anse .u fore 

him not the boon companion, hut the orim i friends 

had power of life and death over him. Peter allovved Insj™ 

many lilvertics, but all tlie more “h’cfnn* 

bounds of what he vvouid Pa™"' |,e inspired at sucl. 

stick at nothing, and - evhh'ncr tha, we 

moments that, accor hng _ „as interrupted and the 

quoted above even lb.? wilde-’ ^ . . . iinua- 

^ -1 A ir,.rn)tlin" I ctci revealed the same impa 

company sat silent and In mb ^ 

tience and impetuoU‘^ne:i <4 during • rcsnctl as 

he travelled incognito scarcely restrained Inm ... tin., r.s,pec., as 
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is evident, for example, from the case of the boys in Saardam, 
and of the Dutchman whose face he slapped. 

Thus, all Peter's activities that we have traced so far in 
Mr. Ustryalov’s story show that his was a strong and extraordinary 
nature, but, contrary to current opinion, his far-reaching polit- 
ical designs and plans of reform did not arise in his mind early 
in his careCT. And even when they did arise these plans were not 
as universal and boundless as certain historians have described 
them. Not all branches of the administration were affected at 
once; not all the refonns were at once conceived in a liarmonious 
system, wnth a definite schedule indicating what was to be done 
first and what was to follow. We say again that such schedules 
would be convenient for a thinker wlio was drawing up some 
plan, hut it is rare for a real practical statesman to be guided 
by them. All tlic more difficult, therefore, was it for Peter to 
draw up such systems, for by his very nature he was not disposed 
towards long reflection; and besides, he found himself in a 
situation where preconceived programs could only have hin- 
dered him. 

Incidentally, the mere comparison of the stale of affairs in 
Russia at that time with what Peter was able to see abroad could 
have served him as a sufficiently clear indication as to the goal 
to which his activities must henceforth be directed. The strictly 
theoretical problem was extremely simple in this case. That much 
had to be altered and much newly introduced was understood in 
Russia before Peter’s time, and anybody familiar with European 
conditions could have told Peter what the principal needs of Iiis 
kingdom were that called for immediate satisfaction. Particularly 
profound thinking wa.« not needed here; what was needed was 
uncommon determination, inflexible will in tlie struggle against 
obstacles, and the undeviating pursuit of a goal to the very end 
that a genius displa)"^. It was these qualities that Peter’s predeces- 
sors lacked, although they appreciated the necessity of a great 
deal of what Peter subsequently performed. Already in the reign 
of Mikhail Fyodorovich our government realized that Russians 
must learn llie art of war from foreigners and therefore invited 
foreign officers to Rus,«ia; it was during his reign that arti!I<*ry 
and men capable of handlinc it were brought from abroad. Alexei 
Mikhailovich felt that a navy was needed, and he even had a 
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ship built with the aid of foreign siiipwrighls. Trade with foreign- 
ers had been conducted for a long time, and Fletcher already 
wrote in his time that “the Russian tsars see in this trade a means 
of filling their treasury.” Many in our country thought about 
foreign trade, and precisely overseas trade, as is evidenced, for 
example, by a preface written to a textbook on arithmetic which 
Karamzin believes was published in 1635. In tJiis preface liie 
various benefits to be derived from arithmetic are enumerated 
to encourage the study of it. It says inter alia- 

“With the aid of this art merchants carry on trade in foreign countries 
and acquire a knowledge of all merchandise and commerce, of all systems 
of weights and measures, of geometry, become versed in navigation, and 
are well able to count 

Even the Turks understood that for a navy and for iravle we 
needed the sea, and this explains Iheir firm and unyielding in- 
sistence during their negotiations with ns upon their exclusive 
rights to navigation in the Black Sea. The need for spreading 
education, and precisely of Uie European type, among the people 
was felt in tliis country from the time of Ivan Grozny, who sent 
Russians abroad to study, and particularly from the time of 
Boris Godunov, who sent a whole expedition of voung men abroad 
to study, who contemplated founding a university, and for this 
purpose invited foreign scholars to Russia. We do not see these 
plans continued in the subsequent reigns but the idea that we 
must learn from the foreigners dwell in llie public mind never- 
theless. Koshikhin says with indignation that “the Russian boyars 
are afraid to send their children to foreign countries to stu.ly.” 
Even in matters of less importance for the flale, in matters of a 
more private nature. Peter had predecessors who. timivlly. half- 
heartedly and .riowly. began what he completed quickly and res- 
olutely. For example, we know that the confinement of women 
to their chambers became less strict already in the reign q/ Alexei 
Mikhailovich. Soon after Sophia loudly proclaimed tlie rights 
of women. Similarly, the wearing of foreign clothing was already 
permitted by Fyodor, who himself wore Polish clothing. The 
introduction of various public amusemenU borrowed from for- 
eigners already began in the reign of Alexei M:khaiIovich. The 
point wa*^ however, to complete, or at all events to continue 
quicklv and resolutely, what had been begun. But none possessed 
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the energy to do so except Peter. At the first failure Peter’s 
predecessors lost heart and dared not continue their efforts; 
some, daunted by the difficulties, did not even dare commence. 
Thus, Alexei Mikhailovich abandoned the idea of building a navy 
when the first ship he built was burnt by Stepan Razin. Similarly, 
Godunov abandoned the idea of estabUshing a university with 
foreign tutors only because, as Karamzin tells us, “the clergy 
made representations to him to the effect that Russia enjoyed the 
blessings of peace owing to the unity of her laws and language, 
and that divereity of language may lead to diversity in thou^ 
which would be dangerous to the Church.” He also stopped sending 
young men abroad because the results of sending out the first party 
were not happy. Peter was not of that type; nothing could di- 
vert him from any purpose he had once decided on. His strong 
will was able to surmount all obstacles. It is this strength of 
character that most of all constituted his greatness; and it was 


such a character that Russia needed at that time. 

Peter’s father, Alexei Mikhnilovich, wns distinguashed for 
his kindness and concern for the welfare of his subjects. But he 
lacked the energy that was needed to rid himself completely of 
the influence of the evil persons who surrounded him and who 
transformed his good intentions into evil. His successor, Fyodor, 
was an ailing man of weak character, totally unable to wage a 
persistent struggle against the old order of which he too disap- 
proved. As a consequence, there was no unity and firmness in his 
administration. The government itself realized that things were 
going badly and it could not vigorously defend the existing order 
against the grumbling and discontent that was rising ever>^vhere. 
Nevertheless, it dared not launch a determined struggle against 
the old order and its supporters; it merely confined itself to 
a few measures against abuses that were already loo glaring to 
be ignored. But ibis was not enough, because these abuses were 
rooted in the very nature of the situation at the time, in the 
absence of freedom for the development of the forces of the 


people, in the ignorance and corruption of the men who wwe 
entrusted with the power of government, of administering justice 
and meting out punishment, in the general lack of education in 
e^erv respect. This situation cotild not be changed merely by 
ukases prohibiting on pain of severe punishment extortion, wrung- 
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and Germans. If we analyze the causes af this we shall find, of 
course, diat it was all due to internal disorder. The art of war 
was at the lowest level. Foreigners were invited to Russia to drill ■ 
the Russian troops in the foreign manner, but this was done in a 
haphazard and n^ligent way. It often turned out that the foreign- 
ers were either totally ignorant themselves or were unwilling 
to do anything, and were found to be **absenf* even during cam- 
paigns. Not being inspired by any strong sentiments and having 
no clear conception even of their duties, the troops entirely lost 
the martial spirit. This was proved during Golitsyn’s Crimean 
campaign, and even later, during the Azov campaigns, which 
Peter liimself led. Ignorance of engineering and gunnery was so 
complete that even Timmerman, who exploded mines in such a 
way that they injured our own troops, was regarded as an ex- 
pert. There was no fleet either for war or commerce; there were 
even no decent ships or pilots to navigate rivers. Foreign trade 
was entirely in the hands of foreigners and the Russian mer- 
chants only suffered loss from their monopoly. The state reve- 
nues were small ; as a consequence of tlic numerous shortcomings 
and disorder prevailing in the reign of Alexei Mikhailovich and 
of Sophia, arrears accumulated everywhere; rights of ownership 
became confused and a subject of controversy. The ukases of 
1683 ordering the compilation of new registers of serfs to replace 
those that had been destroyed in the Chancellery for Serf Affairs 
during llic May rcbellion.^^ the return to their owmers of serfs 
tliey had released under duress during that rebellion, the search 
for fugitive serfs, the resumption of the registration of the popu- 
lation. etc., all these ukases seem to have been of little use. The 
disorders continued, everything was in a slate of confusion, the 
treasury was exhausted. As the historian observes, even at the 
lime when Peler went abroad “our finances were in such a low 
stale that they scarcely sufficed to meet the most urgent require- 
ments.” The entire administration was distinguished for its ig- 
norance and corruption. Far from doing something to pacify the 
people, it seemed to go out of its way to irritate them. We know 
w'hat hapj>ened during the reign of Alexei Mikhailovich as a 
result of the lyratiny and extortion of the officials who CTijoyed 
the protection of Morozov and Miloslavsky; and wc also know 
tlie consequences of the issue of copper coinage and the selfish 
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manipulations of the rich boyars in connection with it. In the 
preceding essay we saw how the injustices and acts of violence 
committi by the commanders of the Musketeers prepared the 
ground for the first Musketeers’ mutiny. Equally remarkable was 
the zeal of the boyars in antagonizing the Dissenters, which sub- 
sequently brought forth such bitter fruit. 'We have not dealt 
with this subject in our essays because we have been trying to 
trace only those events which occurred during the period of Peter’s 
adolescence, and which had marked influence upon his develop- 
ment. In a general survey of the state of Russia at that time, 
however, attention must be paid to the position of the Dissenters, 
for it throws a glaring light on the degree of education and 
humanity that prevailed in the administration in that period. 
We shall refrain from expressing our own opinion on this sub- 
ject but take the liberty of quoting just one page from Volume 
I of Mr. Ustryalov’s History of Peter^s Reign. 


‘The measures ihe Tsarevna took to eradicate the princ.pal evil, tl.e 
^hism, only helped to aggravate it. After the rebellion of Nikita 
the following order was issued: to search for the Dissenters all ^ 
country and. depending upon the degree of their guilt, to bond <ome ove 
to the Ecclesiastical Court and others to the Ovtl Court on the charg. 

committing crimes against the .tate. About two ”*'7 

issued containing instructions a.s to how the-se were to be dealt with, those 
who persisted in their error were to be subjected to cruel torture to co^e 
them to say who their teachers were, and if they reiused to ^nounce .be 
schismatic doctrines they were to be burnt to death in log cabins and the 
ashes blown to the winds: those who rebapti«*d infants or adu!t> on he 
ground that their first baptism was invalid, were also to be bunit m log 
cabins: I'.ose who pave refuge to Dissenters, or being aware of their where- 
abouts had not reported them, were to be punished with the kno.il and 
banishment. Thus, persecution was instituted all over ‘ 

brought forth biller fruit: the fanatics became more fanatical than eve^ 
large crowds of armed people attacked the monasteries and kept lb« 
Tsar’s troops at bay for whole months, and at last, driven to desperation 
they perished in the flame- of the churches that they ihems.-lve- had set 
on fire. . . • Those events make s«d reading, and the legislators of tune 
seem to be all the moie guilty for the rea.son that while they ruthlessly 
per^cuted unfortunate errors ol thought and eonsrien«. they themselvei 
paid tribute ,0 absurd prejuUres: the chief of them. Pnnee Golitsyn, the 
Tsarevna’s first guide and couasellor, believed in magic and witchcraft 


Together with ignorance and cruelty, embezzlement of slate 
funds and bribe’-y were rampant everywhere, and this, as Koshi- 
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khin expressed it, reduced all faith and invocaHons to nought. lit 
the army administration the officials kept back the pay of subor- 
dinates and forced them to serve their private needs: they com- 
pelled them to acquire at their own expense equipmeil that shoultf 
have been supplied by the government, etc. In the civil courts 
everything could be obtained by bribery and it was difficult to 
find an honest man. Protasyev, for example, ^vhom Peter had 
appointed chief supervisor of the construction of the fleet, was 
found to be taking bribes on a vast scale. It was notorious that 
Emelyan Ukraintsev, the best diplomat and ambassador in the 
first period of Peter’s reign, also took bribes. Evidence of ex- 
tortion, practised even by men in Peter’s immediate entourage, 
appeared e\’en later and always drove the Tsar into a frightful 
rage. But the disease was so widespread that even Peter could 
not eradicate it. It manifested itself not only in internal affairs, 
but also in relations with foreign states. Bribery served as a 
substitute for military prowess and diplomatic skill. We sliall 
remind tlie reader that at Azov the Russians tried to induce 
the Pasha to surrender the town by offering advantageous terms; 
the same device was resorted to on the Pruth very much later. 
Nefimonov. the Russian minister in Poland, who was there in 
1696, at the time the king was chosen, advised, in a despatch 
to Peter that, following the example of the Austrian Emperor, he 
should send to Poland “a plenipotentiary ambassador with a 
fairly larie sum of money for presents. The Poles, however,” 
he added. “love Moscow sables more than money.” The whole 
of life in Ros at that time consisted more in satisfying the crude, 
animal needs of man than in satisfying his higher interests. The 
lower classes of the people lived in poverty, the result of which 
was drunkenness and robbery. The upper classes were steeped 
in rude arrogance and wallowed in luxury, consisting in idleness, 
editing and drinking and in wld carousing, whidi often reached 
such a degree that they indulged in open robbery. Zhelyabuzhski’s 
memoirs provide no few cases of princes and boyars being caught 
in the act of robbery. What the intellectual level of the upper 
classes was like we saw in a preceding essay. What their domes- 
tic life was like can be seen from Koshikhin’s work. An interest- 
ing feature is the list which Mr. Ustiyalov gives in his book of 
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from them. Peter strode far custom. People abroad 

in selfishness, arrogance a potentUility. nllhouph they 

looked upon Russia as ‘ oot compare with l-u- 

realized that for the lime f^ooamc his task to bring 

rope. Peter too soon realiz d * ^ocmed 

the potentiality nearer 1 ^ r y. ,o„e in which 

an extremely easy f"*'- ' to Peter in 1699. in urging 

,he Polish ambassador Karlowic/. spoke 

him to make war on Sweden. ■ •• he wrote in the memo- 

is for His Rovsl .am bound, e. .o-U 

randum he ‘ubmilled to lOer. 
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achieve world fame, open nourishing trade with Holland. England, Spain. 
Portugal and with all the northern, western and southern countries of 
Europe, and what is most important, and what no sovereign has achieved 
vy far, open through Ru.ssia a trade route between the East and the West 
with evcliisivc rights to nil the profits. By this means His Royal Majesty 
will enter into close communiration with the foremost monarchs in Chris, 
tendom. gain importance and weight in the general affairs of Europe, 
build up a formidable na\7, and raising Russia to tlie position of the 
third naval power, compel the French King to abandon his dreams of a 
French monarchy, thus gaining world-wide fame sooner than by subju- 
gating the Turks and the Tatars, If, on the opening of a war for the 
Spanish Succession, or for any other rau.«e, he sends to the assistance of 
England and Holland ten to twenty thoii-sand troop* with a considerable 
fleet, tlie allie* will regard Mis Royal Maic^ty with exceptional respect: 
and meanwhile, the Muscovites will learn the art of war at other people's 
expeii'-e and then, no longer needing foreign officers, will wage war 
acain*t the Turks and the Tatars with the greatest success. Tlie other 
advantages will be best of all weighed by Hi* Royal Majesty's lofty mind.” 


Durltip Peter’s time ideas of ihU kind mav have sounded new 
to ll>e Russian courtiers, hut in Europe this view of Russia Iiad 
been current for a lone litnc, except, of course, for the few liigli 
sounding hv[)erlH>!es which Karlowicz permitted himself in pursuit 
of hi.s ol)ject. During his travels in Europe Peter could not fail 
to see the importance that was altaclicxl in Europe to the kinsdotn 
of Hii.-'ia because of il« seourajtliical situation and its vast homo- 
geucDUs population. P«-tt*rs prcdece.v<ors too had been aware of 
this, as is evicictil from certain diplomatic documents; but the 
jiib'rs of Ku— -la l)cfore Peter lacked the determination to lake 
dm* advantajie of their position. I'hey seemed to be confessing to 
tbem'plvfs all the time that while they had the strength, lliey 
larked the will. [Vier, however, having from Ins earliest years 
-Mjen dUorder reigning in liis kingdom, was more conscious tliaii 
hi* [iredeccrsors that his strength was not as great as it seemed: 
hut lie possessed the will and the determination to use at least 
thf strength he had. And he u*cd it in spite of all the obstacles 
I'/noranre and indol once placed in his wav. Not relvin<^ on the 

/T> . * • * O 

el}e( t!vene,-i< of exhortations, and carried away by his ardour and 
impatience, he often resorted to violence. He himself starter! 
evcryiiiing, .-upervised everything and pushed everything forward. 
b<‘<au-? he was too irnp.itient to wait until his assistants got 
going in flieir "Moscow forthwitli** manner. Often he had no one 
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at all to help him, and at times the men he most relied upon 
only spoiled the job they were given to do, Peter did not lose 
heart but he vented his «Tath upon those who failed to evecute 
his mders properly. Here, in passing, we may mention an in- 
cident to illustrate the kind of men Peter had at ins command 
to carry out his intentions, and to show how far our political 
sagacity at that time laggetl behind European d'plom^y. an 
example of which we saw in Karlowicz’s memorandun-. This in- 
cident occurred during the second Azov campaign, that is to sa . 
only three years before Karlowioz came as an “"’b’^-dor 
Moscow. In this campaign, as is well known, Peter waited a long 
time for the arrival of the Austiim engin«rs, who were seiera 
months late Asked why they came late, the engineers answered 
that nobody in Vienna expected that the Russian troops won d 
start out so early, and tliat Kuzma Nefimonov the Ru.ssiaii m- 

bassador at the court of \ ieniia, had no. 

and knew nothing himself, about the progress 

ations. It transpired that UkraiiiLrev, who was ihen in char c 

of the Department for Foreign Affairs, had not informed NJi- 

monov abiut the movements of the army for ear that l,e uouh 

rj; sue/, inlornuxion if he received 

Iv annoyed by this strange argument and forthwitl, wiote tl.c 
following original letter to Vinius, UV„iiitsevs brotlier-in.law . 

am extremely disyle«d by the IjC ^ ut'tr'r'di,'" 

keeping Kuzma INef.mono,) ,„„(ess he dues 

grace? Whenever he ,s asked ”bont an^h '' ^ 

not know.. . And yet " ‘ I , pjiijim Moiscyevich about 

elude a treaty of alliance). In h's teller^ la 

Polish affair,, which are not so ™ .„iu„ce re,t. 

nhout the Austrians, upon whom he P I , „bout tlie 

on paper I will write on lii« bark 

Such were the best represeiiUtives of ancient Kus, whose 
■ ■ n it was to carry out Peter’s plans before the eyes of En- 
Zp IL at that time, owin, to the political situation, .as 
^ I ■ It more closely than at any other lime. How punv 
r'lril of the farsighted and cautious Chief of our Dopartmed 
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tor Foreign Affairs looks in comparison with, say, the bold anJ 
far-reaching plans of Palkul, part of which were formulated in 
Karlowicz's memorandum!... W-Tiat could Peter do with men of 
that type except what he threatened to do at the end of the letter 
quoted above? No kindness of heart, no good intentions, no theo- 
retical perspicuity could have helped him if he had not possessed 
that powerful character, which often expressed itself imevenly, 
impulsively and stormily, but which always pushed things for- 
ward with bold and determined strokes. This character, which 
was moulded in the stormy period of the early part of his^ life, 
Peter revealed quite early; everybody soon became convinced 
that once he got going Peter would not do things by halves; and 
he soon became the representative and promoter of those new 
ideas which had long been maturing among the people and could 
not find satisfaction. All those who were discontented with the 
old order turned their gaze hopefully upon Peter and gladly 
followed Kim, for they saw that on his banner was inscribed that 
same hatred of the deep-seated evil, that same struggle against 
the obsolete past and that same love for tlie light of education 
which the people themselves vaguely fell. On the other hand, 
notwillistanding their crudeness and ignorance, the represeniatives 
of tlie old order also guessed that Peter would not treat thern 
any too kindly, and realizing that by his very nature he would 
stand no nonsense, they lay low. And so, Peter appears in our 
history as the personification of llic people’s needs and aspira- 
tions. as the man who concentrated within himself the desires 
.and forces that were diffused among the masses. This is the 
s<*cret of the success that alwavs accompanied his undertakings, 
notwithstanding all the obslarles that were raised in his path 
by the isnorance and selfishness of the ancient parly and this 
too is the answer to the riddle as to why at that lime Peter de- 
voted little attention to what were the most important conditions 
for promoting the happiness of the people: the spread of educa- 
tion amonii all classes of the people, and the creation of con- 
ditions for the free and unfettered development of all the pr^ 
ductive forces of the country. Clearly, even if he had wished 
to devote himself to these matters Peter could not have concen- 
trated upon them: the people’s post had not yet suflicienti) pre- 
pared tlie conditions that would have enabled tlie desire for real 
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and serious education and lor the improvement of econonhc con- 
^orto manifest iUelf strongly and effectively anmng the 
masses It was still necessary, first of all, to open ll>e eyes of the 
masses to take a look at others, to realize that education and 
properly defined social relations, different from ours did ex.s 
fn tL world and then to set to work to assimilate these as far 
as ability and strength would allow. This explains^ all P^r s 

r“- 

has been always and everywhere. ^ , , . . , r 

But Petei’s gr.tne. . a power u. 
in the given direction is trul) ama^in . ^ 

the movement on the very "Ji ° niinislers and 

obstacles from his i>a . a ^ jisniissed lliciii all 

rrry'::^;:- ^::n’"iends.d2^^^^^^ 

:;r ':t -^-t;:i 

not long before the Peace of Nystadt e 

for the'good old days of e^" "“ll,:!;''!;;..! Timmcr. 

""'‘rrandf-'L tre were nJy filings on which they 

ridil:::: no ^vice. Bx<‘^;:;rwi:“o:t” 

narrow-mindedness, Peter made became 

Timmerman and Brandt, and soon 

his best friends, and the compa > and Ins study 

favourite company. Tlie narratives r 

“'"■‘'‘"^rirn^-idrtVy::;.: If .es.i„g ..u 

"r'foletlinv everything to file exclnsion of his favourite oc. 

whicl, 'for the time being were only his private or- 

rC not as amusements, but in real affairs, and so he 
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set out for Azov. This undertakiiig had as yet almost no state 
significance, but it awakened Peter’s genius for affairs of stale. 
He realized that hb ships were bad. his troops were bad and the 
laws that were passed were bad; he also realized that his foreign 
friends were extremely bad too. This, one would think, would 
have marked the triumph of the opposition party: its reproaches 
and sinister forecasts would seem to have been justified. Some 
told the Tsar that God was punishing him for his fondness for 
heretics, others assured him that the old ticys w’ere really better 
than following the cunning devices of foreigners, and others 
asain argued that ail the foreigners were scoundrels and traitors, 
and therefore, all should be put to death, or banished. For all 
this there \vas glaring proof and evidence: the ships which the 
foreigners had built were unseaworthy, the troops which they 
had trained were unable to stand up against the enemy, the 
mines thev laid blew up to our o'vn injury, and lastly, there 
had actually been traitors among the foreigners, who deserted 
us for tile Turks. Clearly, all the evil came from the foreigners; 
at ail events, no good came from them.... But Peter refused 
to listen to all this; he argued differently: the whole trouble was 
that there were too few foreigners, and these few were ineffi- 
cient; more foreigners, and more efficient ones, were needed. And 
so lie sent messages to different countries requesting that skilled 

men be sent to him And to these men he entrusted his en- 

gineering operations, he placed his artillery in their charge, and 
he commissioned them to build a fleet. The need for a fleet had 
also been indicated by the Azov campaign, and Peter, already 
devoted to his passion for navigation, set to work to build a fleet 
with the greatest ardour. But to build a fleet money was needed 
and his treasury was depleted; since a fleet was to be built it 
had belter be a good one, but who could tell what the foreign 
shipwrights would be like? For a fleet we must have a sea, but 
we had no sea. Wlial was to be done? Anybody else would have 
slopped to ponder, anybody else would have abandoned these 
ideas in face of the insurmountable obstacles. But Peter was 
never daunted by great obstacles; lo such trifles he refused to 
pay any altenlion. The treasury is depleted? But what are com- 
panic!, for? In November 1696 Peter ordered all owners of es- 
tates and patrimonies lo build ships — church owners one for every 
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eight thouKutd se.1 households, and secular ouners one tor ever) 
ten thousand serf households-thc ships to be ready by April 1698 
and all people engaged in commerce were together to bu d lu 
bombarding ships by the same date. .And so the problem ^ 
solved Those who refused to obey this order, or those uho 
defaulied, were to be deprived of tlreir vrllages. of die, r hies 
and of their households. .And all the shjs were feady wUl.^ 
sixteen months,... Even more were ready then w re a fi 
required A year later Peter found that there would not be eiiou h 
sZ if' only one ship was built by each company, and so he 

issued an ukase to the elfee. that every two -”1-- , 

build an extra ship. And they were built.... bince the . 

£ S - V"?' 

• »• Rp himvlf followed them abroad for Uu -an 

navigauon and be ^ p Ukraintsev l« Con- 

orators. The venerable greybeards he bad eh^l' 

shikov. Some mav say- So intelligent a5^islancc.” 

capable of rendering lum elTeetne and nUelh 

Yes, but when do such men not appear? I>ct u. 

observations of Karamzin: 

..Military leader. 1.^ di. 

r :n„S tn die Seualc. and t„ .he 

Cabinet.” 

To this we will add that sometimes it is not so much the 

iSa.” - ■•vi-'i i. u. F»«- w I"' *• 
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chose in tlie positions tliey merited he was obliged to break dovsm 
a lliousand obstacles. First of all, these were men of low degree, 
of unknown birth, hence, their elevation offended the aristocratic 
pride of the boyars, and their quarrels over precedence could 
easily affect their relations in government service. Morwver, all 
tliese were young men. By elevating tliem and entrusting them 
wiUi important affairs Peter flew in the face of ancient custom, 
by which age was regarded as a sufficient guarantee of a man’s 
wisdom and knowledge while youlli was condemned to serve as the 
errand boys of the ancients. To this we must add that the new 
men \'honi Peter clio^e were heart and soul in favour of the 
innovulioii?. against the old order; and lliis inevitably ^^till fur- 
ther roused the hostility of the highboni boyar grandees who 
looked ilowti with contempt upon everything that was not coloured 
willi llie hoary lints of ancient birth and rank. How much more 
■sNas their ire roused wiien foreigners appeared among those whom 
'tin* I 'arltad chosen! Here superstition and patriotism came to their 
here they expected to stn; llte |)eople on their side. But 
Peter was tu)t daunted by their impotent ire and boldly proceeded 
along llie path lie Itad chosen, “paying no attention, ’ as .Mr. Ustrya- 
lov s^iys, “to the me.rked vexation of the boyai-s who were esteemed 
for their ui'e\ hairs and «le\otioii, to the stem admonitions of tlu 
iini\crsa!!v iwered IVtiiarch. to the sU|»crslitious horror of the peo- 
ple. .111(1 jK!\ no luvd to the tender reproaches of his mother or the 
upbraiding- of his i%ile. uhom he still loved.’ .And it wa.s not only 
tiicir word- and grinnhlirig lliat Peter ignored: he was not even 
(lannted h\ (iiM-onlenl when it assumed theform of armed rebellion. 
Two week- before IVler's dejiarlure on his journey the plot hatched 
bv Sokoviiin and Tsikler was discovered. Peter had them and their 
principal accoiujdiccs executed over the coffin of Ivan Mikhailovich 
Mdoslav.sky. which was disinterreil : on tlie Red Square he had 
erected a pillar of brick witli iron spikes on whicli the heads of the 
exeeiitcil men were siiick: nroutul the pillar their bodies were laid, 
and so ihcv T<“ni:iined for Mwcral months. Tlie relatives of tlie cxc- 
riii. 1 ni.-ii were Hung into jail in rciuole towns. .-Ml this, nolwith- 
'1 !•. line, twi) ue('k- later he >larted out on his journey abroad. 
Ibi'.ii’j Id- ;d»-(“n»'e another lehellion broke out. provoked rather 
bv the iinwi.M-. or jw-rhaps. oxen realh tvrannical conduct ol offi- 
cial.- than by any definite doigns to preserve the old order. In March 
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1698 a hundred and seventy-live Muskcteere who had deserted their 
regiments on the Lithuanian frontier arrived in Moscow and com- 
plained that they were being starved and oppressed. The boyars 
ordered them to return to their regiments before April 3. but » 
tliat day four hundred men appeared before tlie boyars demandin, 
various exemptions and privileges and refused to return to tlieir 
regiments They were driven out of the city by force. On learniii.e 
of this Peter censured Romodanovsky for “'not having investigalo.l 
this matter.” Indeed, the IMusketeer deserters who were permitted u. 
go back, or rather, were sent back, to their regimenls, meted t,.e 
test, and in June a real mutiny broke out, the Musketeers marched 
on Moscow. They did not manage to do any harm for they were soon 
subdued: one hundred and thirty were hanged, one hundred arid 
forty were flogged and banished, and two thousand were sc-nt » 
prison in various towns. But Peter was not content with this. He 
wanted to eradicate completely everything that might still oiler d-a i- 
gerous opposition to his strivings. He recalled the horrors of a 
early years of his life, he recalled that the Musketeers had beeii t he 
supporters and the tooU of his sister, and he ecided ■-'uediate ) 
on his return home from abroad to root out this ■■vil which gave 
him no rest. In this case he regarded the Musketeers as die repr«seu,- 
atives of the opposition party and the accomplices of J*''""' 
he regarded as hi? evil-wishers, heginnin? with his sister and hp 
wife, and he therefore decided to use the Musketeers as an example 
of how frightfully and cruelly he could puni.sh his 
will interrogate thorn more sternly than you have do uu he a d 
Gordon. A^d indeed, in September atul October 698. there took 
place that ruthless invest, garion, the details of which, as commu- 
nicated by Mr- Ustryalov. must rouse horror in 
Every day thousands of Musketeers and men whom they 
nounLd were tortured in several dungeons for hours at a 
compel them to state the causes and objects of the mutiny. At 
all of them displayed amazing heroism and refined o spea 
during confrontations, even on the rack, on the wheel. ‘'."J"' 
kind^f torture, even by fire. Many died under torture without .sa,- 
ing anything, except that they had marched on Moscow because 
they had been starved and oppressed by the officers, and also 
wIuL they had heard rumours to the effect that the Tsar had died 
abroad. But Peter could not be put oft so easily. He had the 
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tortures continued, he stuck at nothing, he even summoned his 
sisters for interrogation, and he himself drew up the points on 
which the interrogation was to proceed, namely: was it not Sophia 
who called the Musketeers to Moscow? Did she send a letter. Did 
they want to put her on the throne? When the question was put m 
this blunt way there were fewer disavowals; many confessed, but 
vaguely and indefinitely, as if they themselves did not fully un- 
derstand what they were confessing. At last one of them related the 
whole story of the receipt of a letter from Sophia (which, how- 
ever, was not confirmed by the subsequent investigations), and 
after that the whole investigation was concentrated upon this cir- 
cumstance. At last, a con.siderable number of the Musketeers con- 
fessed to having political designs and to having been incited by 
Sophia.-' Then the executions commenced. According to certain 
sources, as many as four thousand men were executed. According 
to Mr. Usiryalov “the Red Si|uare was carpeted with beheaded bod- 
ies; the walls of Byely and Zemlyanoi towns were strung wiUi 
hanging bodies.” Shortly afterwards, one thousand and sixty 
eight corpses were carted out of Moscow and laid along dif- 
ferent roads. In addition, enormous numbers of men were ban- 
ished. Not content with this, and wishing to exterminate the reb- 
els. I'eter tlecided. to use his own expression, to cashier the en- 
tire .Musketeer Ir.rce. In 1090 the Musketeers were reduced to the 
^^ntu^ of civilians (possadskiycl ; they were prohibited from en- 
tering militn.\ ^<■rvicc. and those who enlisted without stating 
that '";, -..ui previously served in the MuskelL*ers, were to be 

bar' ','.•‘■1, 


Noi wi-liiiir to d.al ^ui\l this suhjirt al too preat length wc shall 
net CO «nlu tin .i.-tail- the invrsiicatiim. But it u-ukl be very iniercsung 
tu make it iho -ulije. l of a legal invt-tigalion with the object of ilcridinfi 
whether the hiMorinn duniM atlath nif-re credence to the earlier disavowals 
of the Miisketccrv. or to lh«- tc«tinion> that was wnmp out of them by 
-rvrel torture, (hi tiu- on.- band, if the .Ibavowals and silence of the Mus- 
ket.er- was i!eli!,.Tnt.- and not due to the fact that they r.-ally knew noth- 
inn. an.i. tln-n fore, coukl not ?3y anylhinp. tiun their hcroi-m cveeeds 
dial of .Miieiii- Sr.T \ola and Uepulus. (^n tlic other liaiid. it i.s well known 
that r.nif.-^.sion iimier torture c;,tnint be regarded a^ bciiip very rcliublc. 
.\n i xai iin.ilioo of tlu who).- investip.alion. the records of which liave been 
pi.MrM-d. woiil.l probably render possible a calmer and more .lispasMonatc 
cuticlu-ion ct the present time than '-’as possilile at tliat time.— A. D. 
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This is how Peter acted against those who dared to oppose 

hk undertakings, or reveal sympaUty for his oPPo-l-- 

tion of this kind could not, of course, have bee., successful had 

not Peter, in all his activities, represented that nascent movement 

which had already defeated the old 

call the fatal embitterntent tltat «as caused by, a.^ 

consequences that usually ensued front the much ^ 

of S predecessors. But in giving rent to ^-.taW and 

• 1 Li^ ..r;n Ppt^r was con^^ious of Ihs slrenc,llu ll » 

pTLTwhy he boldly and bluntly proclaimed hU dcmatids and as 
plains wny nt uuiu , advance the nuinshmcnt 

plainly and dtreatcnrngly annou^ m ad^n c 

to which recalcitrants were liable. He ) . j tl^an 

more dehnite plans in view on Ins return home fr m br<ud th 

he had had before his departure and, cott^quently ' 

aet with areater determination; for by that l.me he already ha 
aet with greater a eoncerning certain suh)ect, 

formed m his mind ceriai abroad, 

whieh had been suggested to him by ^ 

Thus, f„„,;d that the swps whicii hud 

and experienced manner rwrv>- , 

been built by the '-'P ““ov'd. on mhers die hulls 

armamenu and nggmg had I com|)lclcly 

diem^lvcs nccdei, ^il-ady. iihile o.hcrs were 

remodelled bceaiisc they i,„,„edi„telv issued to the com- 

totally unscaivortliy. Ord. r, necessary allcra- 

panies which had built the sin o m U _ ^ ^ 

tion, under the -pcrvision of 

mperaliuely necessary foi neeoliatioiis at the Au- 

proved to he exceedingly mefn . j 

trian court, and die Kussians lu-re fa -1 

Turks with wliom all I'; nfraid of the pr«s|K. t 

mg us to face them alone • 

of war, he even welcomed it, Paikii!*^ floHgns against 

hcen 60 compliant to the ^ ■«< .Hverted Poter’.s 

Sweden called forth the Northern \\ a 

attention to the north. longer 

While engaged m jirector, Peter now began 

as a Carpenter but as an 1 „f ,I,e state adminis 

to devote more attention to /Kurbatov, who had borrowed 

tration. Thus, on the sugge^t.on ot nu 
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his ideas from abroad, stamp duties were introduced as a means 
of increasing state revenues and at the same time of reducing false 
denunciations. With the same end of increasing revenues in view, 
the entire system of collecting taxes, customs and excise duties, 
was reformed in 1699, A special Bailiff’s Cfiamber was set up 
to supervise the collection of taxes, and the rates of taxation 
were doubled. Notwithstanding the increase in taxation, the re- 
form was welcomed by everybody, because, as Peter himself 
staled in his ukase (of January 30, 1699), up till now the trading 
class had been “die helpless riclim of arrogant lawlessness and 
shameless extortion, so that as a result of official red tape, voj- 
evoda impositions and bribery, trading people had been reduced 
to utter ruin, many enterprises had to be closed, they had no 
means of paying taxes, and the state exchequer suffered no little 
loss as a result of arrears in taxes and the dropping off of trade 
license fees.” And Mr. Uslryulov adds in commenting on tius 
ukase: “The example of Holland had proved to the T^ar that the 
prosperity of the trading class served as one of tlie main souros 
of the wealth of the state and that trade could flourish only if it 
developed freely and independently without the interference o 
outside authorities, which is burdensome at all times and was 
parlictilarlv so under the conditions then pre\'ailing in Russia. 

It IS very probable that the example of Holland was one of the 
lliiiics that prompted Peter to set up the Bailiff’s Chamber, al- 
liiougb it cannot lie said that he at that lime fully realized what 
effect the intervention of outside authorities had upon tlie pros- 
])erily of industry and. consequently, upon the welfare of the 
r-tate everywhere, and particularly here in Russia. At all events, 
Peter had not yet turned his attention to tlie reform of these 

oullwrities. 

Tlie influence of Peter’s journey abroad was manifested first 
of all in liis desire to change certain social relationships. He 
had seen that the mode of life in other countries differed from 
that in Russia, and, of course, he was pleased by the simplicity 
and absence of ceremony in the relations between men and women 
in tlie West, by the happy family circle, and by the public amuse- 
ments in which women always participated. He wanted to in- 
troduce the same thing in Russia, and in order to make Russians 
resemble Europeans in externals as well, he first of all devote 
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himself to the task of changiiig tlieir appearance. This secnu-d 
to him a trifling task after all the things he had done, ajid m 
which he had proved his strength. He even started this as a mere 
jest in the belief that the people who had willingly sacrificed 
tiieir mean? for building a fleet, who liad seen l!ie superiority of 
the foreigners in various sciences and arts, wlio by the Tsars 
command had abandoned their pompous and frigid pride, ^.ho 
had travelled abroad, or had heard the detailed narrative? of 
eyewitnesses about foreign lands — that these people uoiiM not 
put up a fight for their long gowns and beards. But it turned 
out that the resistance in this case was more stubborn tlian in 
others. The obsolete past, losing its privileges, wanted at least 
to preserve its outward siTnbols and therefore fought harder for 
the symbols than for the actual substance. On hearing that the 
boyar Golovin had appeared at the court of Vienna with a shaven 
chin Caesar Romodanovsky exclaimed: “I refuse to believe that 
Golovin was as mad as that.” The Patriarch wrote that “those 
who have shaven their beards shall not be given Christian burial 
nor be mentioned in the church’s prayers.” More than that, 
according to our historian, “the stupid priests fannc<I the sujier- 
stilious horror of the mob by secret admonitions and even 
dared in their parishes i.udaciously to denounce the Tsar. Thus, 
in the town of Romanov, the priest Vikula. in making the rounds 
of the houses with the sacred icon in the Troitskaya Siohoda 
during Holy Week, came to the house of the sohher Kokorev, 
hut would not allow him to kiss the Holy Cross, calling him an 
adversary and an infidel because his chin wa? shaven. When 
Kokorev pleaded in justification: ‘Nowadays in Moscow the ho>- 
ars and princes shave by command of the Tsar. Vikula roundly 
denounced even the Tsar.” In general, no previous demand ihat 
Peter had made had aroused so much grumbling ami open dis- 
content as the command ro shave off beards. Bn I Peter Imd a • 
ready dwdded that beards must come off* and nolliins on earth 
could make him alter his decision. He did not want Russians to 
appear repulsive to foreigners, and as the historian udis us. “the 
more stubbornly the Russians clung to their heard? the more 
hateful these beards became to Peter as the symbol of ossified 
prejudice, a? a sign of haughty ignorance, as a permanent ob- 
stacle to friendly relations with the foreigners and to the borrow- 
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in(T of all tliai which was useful from them.” As was his cus- 
to^ Peter put his order about the shaving of beards into execu- 
lion forlhwith. His Brst atlempt to do so was rather comical 
which is proof that at first Peter had tliought that tliis was an 
easy matter. On the day after he returned to Moscow from abroad 
the most celel, rated boyars came to his palace to welcome him. 
Peter received them very kindly, kissed and embraced them, 
chatted with them and suddenly, to their indescribable amaze- 
ment, he clutched each one by the beard and cut it of! Hie firs 
to be subjected to this humiliating operation were those tagh 
di-mitaries Caesar Homodanovsky and Ceneralnstmo Shein lltcii 
cainc the turn of the olhers, except Slrcshnev and Cherkassky, 
whom the Tsar s|.ared. five days later a similar scene w.-is eii- 
acle.1 at a feast in Shein's mansion; here the Tsars jester acted 
as the barber. Three days later, at a feast given Lefort. the 
hovars alipeared already without beards, "rhe ehullient Tsar. 
M; Ustrvalov tells us. ‘'did not wish to see bearded men around 

him either in the palace, in the army or in the '"j 

boyars courtiers, soldiers and shipwrights were obliged to yield 
,0 the indomitable will of the Tsar." Soon a tax on beards was 

intrixlueed and was extended to the common urban 
even to peasanls. In spite of the expectations ami wishes o 1 1 e 
sooporters of the old order, even this pa-sed old .pnetly tlnro 
wore no rchellbms anvwhere. The fwople were loth lo ahan 
an ancient custom, but their regret eo.dd not have been prolound 
beeau,se this custom did not express any rca-omd.l? or Mlal mas 

'"'•nie same Ihina happone.l with the aneieiil Hussian eustmne. 
a"ailist whirl, Peter launched a cam|>aign at the s.in,c time. ■' 
Ihis respect loo ihe Tsar was iullucnred by bis lournev abroad; 
p .niised in liim a definite dMike for the liuss.an costume winch. 

. . Mr flslrvalov observs^. "he had l.ad no area! bk.ng lor be- 
[ore. primarily hcrause the loog gowns. ca|ies and olo.ak.= wi li 
sleeves two yards long hindered him in rhmhing shtiis mas--, 
in wieldina tile axe, in marching with the soldiers, in smrt, w 
lolallv mil of harmony with his lively, impetuous and tire a 
aclivilies." Bill wh.al prompted him most in this rcsiwct = 

desire of his to l.ring the Russian., closer to the foreigners, el r 
was convinced that the ancient costume would Iw a hindrance 
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this object, a, id so l.e decided to deal >vith the gowns and cloaks 
as he had dealt witli the i)eards. 

‘■At Brst. at mero- (fasts lie cut off bearr'^Sooi. 

and refused to have around him ong eslohUshed regular 

after he had foreign uniforms ma l,oyar>. coiir- 

army, and then he issued strict or era Hungarian and Gennan 

tiers, servicemen, clerks, and traders ™"sZve,.de .n dw 

year 1700. The same applied to boyars ^ ^ 

Court from the province. Soon this t 

of merchants. Musketeers, soldiers, priests and deacon,. 

At the same time Peter r^ormed our ato T- 

extreraely inconvenient one. The idea o o 
curred to him while abroad, parttcularly n Lond . 

had made repeated visits to the Mmt. Before 

coinage was extremely ugly and of ‘ / ..i... coiners 

very easy to clip and „ X stern laws that 

flourished in ancient Rus, notwi a ° ,liiU-renl 

were passed against them. Peter , ....U 

means: he introduced coin^ of a l e 

counterfeiting declined. "q* one haiul. owing 

current at that time of larger denom- 

to the complete absence of g JiflieuUies in il=^ 

inations the government E^oad f>n the other hand, 

financial transaclioi^. partieu ^ ^,,^,11 

the poor class of the people kopeks dewg"' 

mon^y. Peter decide.l to in-o ;« t- do tlw 

and polushkas. m *l-'‘' J Mikhailovich had extremely dc 

same in the reign of A Wurr, r,, Us) r.* Be, 

plorable consequences. I.atcr, nc n „ 

half ruhks, quarters, an, 1 " ,W ;oXnnu.n,. 

went into circulation at a ra c and determination 

Peter did not act with the sante -^'X-.X^mion, v,c.. m 
in two other important hranth . measures (or the education 
Issuing a code of laws ani ^ in mind is evident 

of the people. That ^ ordered the selling up in 

from the fact that m Pehr , , j 

Moscow of a commisM<.n to draw uj a 


• Gold ten-ruble pieces 


.-Tr. 
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conversation >v'ith Adrian he expressed his intention of reforming 
the Slavonic-Greek-Latin Academy into something in the nature 
of a university. But evidently Peter did not devote himself very 
closely to these questions, for he soon turned his thoughts away 
from the commission and the academy towards his favourite oc- 
cupations. In tlic course of fourteen years the commission suc- 
ceeded in examining only the first three chapters of the code, and 
iJie idea of establishing schools and an academy found appli- 
cation only in the establishment of a School of Navigation. Soon 
the Tsar's attention was for a long time deflected from internal 
affairs by the war against Charles, but of course Peter’s lack of 
attention to (he Laws' (Commission and to the establishment of 
schooL catuiot be a>cribed to this accidental circumstance. \T'e 
have sT’cn whnl his character was like, the vigour uith which he 

carried out the incfst diflicult undertakinas. Even at that time 

% 

he could have issued the necessary orders, or have undertaken 
himself, to iiuite teachers from abroad, as he had done in the 
case of shipwrights; he could have had schools, high schools and 
universities built in the same way as he had a fleet built, and 
ho could have established museums and libraries as he had 
estahlishod a regular army. . . . But there is a limit to human 
might. IVter could have set in motion those forc(“s of his people 
ulii(li \\«Te reatiy to move, hut he could not call forth before 
their lime tho-e forces which were still too feehle to be set in 
motion. A-; a man wiiose will expressed the requirements and 
aspiraiions of the [teople. Peter po.<se>sed that instinctive toct 
whldi dislinguislu's historiral leiders of his type from the iinin- 
\iten faiuilics. ul.o often lake the lii:moiil> of their di.storted inias* 
ination^ for the true requirements of their aee and people, and 
who undertake fruitlc's la-k> that are I'cvoiid their strength. Peter 
wa« aware lliat he pfj-.'-o.MHl strength enough to accomplish 
ureal d<‘a!. hut hr was also aware of the limits of his strength, 
lie ranif to a harvest that had been prepared for ages, and he 
reali.'rd that he could reap tins crop which his predecessors had 
|eli iintoui'lind. But at the same time he was aware that, after 
a!!, the i>ri (htrinz fon-c h'-re wa^ this soil on which he was about 
fi) leap. II' wa.-^ aide more or Ii'S'i ijuiokly and successfully to 
reap and gatlicr all lli.it had '-'riiwn on it. but he could not at 
111' "\Mi will nunpcl tin' urain to urow. It wa-i first nec'cssarv to 
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sow, and he sowed all he could, hut what could he, at that Um^ 
sow in the field of cinl law and public educaUon in Russia.'' 
The sowing was of necessity meagre, and tliis explains why Peter 
displayed so little energ>- in his undertakihgs in thU field. The 
people w’ere, as yet, little prepared for this, and Peter was Uie 
representative of his people. Could he have become deeply tm- 
bued with something which had not yet become a profound and 
imperative requirement in the mind of the people themselves. 

The ivar against Sweden deflected Peter’s ihoughU from legis- 
lation and education and indicated to him a field that was closer 
to his constant occupation anti strivings. \^'c shall endeavour to 
trace the manifestations of his thoughts and character during 
this war when the continuation of Mr. Ustryalov’s work, whic i w'e 

are eagerly looking fonvard to, appears. 

The third volume of Mr. Ustryalov’s History of I eter s Rei^ 
ends with the rupture with Sweden, and with this we shall con- 
clude our comments, the object of which was to acquaint our readers 
with the nature of the facts collected in Mr. Cstryalovs hook. 
Avoidinj general deductions and a detailed discussion of Peter s 
imporunce in our history, ne tried only to group the facts hea^ 
iog on the same subject that are dispersed in clirono ogical onicT 
throughout Mr. Ustryalovs book. This ciironologicii ord« is a 
specifc feature of Mr. UstryaloVs hook that iinli ^'-^e the e> 

7r every reader of tiie Hh/ory o/ Peters Reign it could have 
been one of its greatest merits had it been carri^ 
sistently. i.e., had the author refrained entirely from all ar^u 
ment and expression of opinion and confinal himself entire y o 
relating the facts. Hut in his book Mr. Ustn-lov -nietimcs e^ 
veals an inclination to express a certain view. Vie often cone 
across rhetorical and sonorous phrases which oriiameiil lie P ■ m 
truth of events. There is even evidence in some place, of a w ■ 
(ion of the facts, so that sometimes his narrative d^ not at all 
criatc the impression that is producccli by die document .p 
penilid at the end of the book, and to which llie historian him«-lf 
mfcr,s. Hence, being artificial and inconsistent in its applicaticm, 
this chronological method detract, from rather than adds to he 
merit of Mr. Ustryalov’s book. We think it would have been heller 
had the historian taken tlie trouble to group the facts contaiiiex 
in die history of Peter’s reign and illuminate them with a general 
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itlea. not a-^:ribed to or I'orced upon them trom outside, but one 
strictly and logically deduced from these facts. Then tlie general 
impression would ha^e been livelier and fuller, the facts would 
not have been lost for the reader i)ecaiis€ of their scattered and 
seemingly casual nature. Mr. Dstryalov could have thrown a true 
and brilliant light on all tiie events that occurred during Peter’s 
reisn. Havinji at his comirrand a vast mass of material which 
had been available to no one before him, he found himself in 
a more favourable position than ari\bod) else even in tlie work- 
ing up of these materials and therefore could have told us more 
than anyhody else could do. Unfortunately, he did not make the 
fullest use of the advantages of his position, hut confined himself 
to the lahour, after the manner of Karamzin, of collecting nia- 
lerials. arranging them in a connected and liarmonious way, and 
relating them in an eloquent style. I>ending his work mainly a 
hiographical characler, he paid no attention to tlie general prob- 
lems of the history of the counlrv and !*elcr*s timed, and thus, 

• • 

depriving himself of tlie weajion of higK'r historical crilicisni- 
ho was unahle to abandon the rut followed by prt*\ious panegyr- 
ists. wliom he himself censures in the introduction to his Uif- 
lory of 1 ‘iUt's lieic,n. 

Ml these arc defirts which cannot be described as itisignifi- 

cant; but it iuu>l be ohserwd that Mifli defet'ts may be found 

oiilv in a .and fnndanwnlal work such as Mr. Ustryalov s 

work n-all\ is. We U'k wliv Mr. I'slrvalov has not done more. 

preci-:cl\ btsanse wc see liow much he h.as done. Tlie very ini- 

poitancr ')l his !)o*»k delerniini'' th«’ amount and inagiiilude of 

ihc reqnireiiipiit-i lli.it we 4-\peel him to fulfil. If his work \\cre 

h‘S< remarkable, if it were nnaliiM-re, nobody would have thought 

Ilf reproacliin'j liini for the ab.-enee of what one so naluralh seeks 

nil oflin do.’- ni‘t 11:. '] ill Mr. U-trvalov*? work. .At all events. 

i- .1 roltcelion of v.iluabl ‘ m.ili’rials unknown to the public hitli* 

•I In. :ii- tlie fruit Ilf uumv \ears of con.'ricnlious labour, as a 

« * 

’i.o luotimiH and liviri" picture of the events of Peter’s reign, 
Mr. l’-tr\ab*\'-; liouk will bni'' lemain one of the finest adorn- 

4 

m -iil- to riur lilstorieal literalrre. We sav once again, in conclu- 
-inri. that for the hi-lorv of PiUer’- reign. Mr. Ustryalov’s book 


will lia\e the importance of Karani/in’s history. Its importance 
Will not fade even when the time comes for a pragmatic history 
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of modern Russia under Peter’s rei-n. The future historian, even 
if he does not utilize Mr. Ustryalov’s ideas and views, will at 
all events find in his book much valuable material and numer- 
ous authentic documents. Tlie appendices, almost as large as the 
text of the hUtory, lend and always will lend it important arid 
permanent significance. Many of them really throw a new lignl 
on events, others enable one to form definite and firm opinion* 
concerning matters which formerly had been judged only on tiie 
ba<=is of assumptions. All this lends Mr. Llslryalov’s book extreme 
importance, and we hope that our readers will not he vexed with 
us for having for so long engaged their attention with a review 
of this remarkable work wliicli the Russian public bad been ex- 

peeling so long. 



THE WORKS OF \\ BELINSKY"’ 


Our literary world could have received no gladder news 
than lliai wliich has only just reached us Iroin Moscow. At last the 
works of Belinsky are being published! The first volume is al- 
ready printed and lias been received in St. Petersburg; the next, 
it IS said, are to follow soon. At last! At last! ... 

W halever happens to ixussian literature, no matter liow lux- 
uriantly it may blossom forth, Belinsky will always be its pride, 


its glory, its adornment. To this day his influence is fell in every- 
thing beautiful and noble lliat appears in our country; to this 
(lay every one of our foremost literary men admits that for a 
considerable part of his development he is indebted, directly or 

indirectly, to Belinsky [It is scarcely possible to find in liler- 

iiiy circles of all shades five or six sordid and vulgar individuals 
who would dare to utter Belinsky’s name williout respect.) In all 
parts of Russia there arc people who arc filled with enthusiasm 
for this genius, and, of course, are the finest p<H>ple in 

Biissia!. . . 


bor lh(*in, uiidoubtcdly. no news that we receive can be so 
glorious as the news that the works of Belinsky are being pub- 
lisiied. We have been waitins; for them for a long time and at 
last our expectations are to be gratified! How many pure and 
happy moments his essays will recall to our minds — the moments 
when we were full of youthful, selfless impulses, wlnm Belinsky’s 
vigorous words opened for us an entirely new world of knowledge, 
reflection and activity! Reading him we forgot the pettiness and 
vulgarity of everything around iis, wc dreamed of diffennl people, 
of different activities, sincerely liopcil one dav to meet such people 
.uul rapturously promised to devote ourselves to such activities. . . . 

I Life decfdved us as it da'ciwHl him, but to this day we cherish 
the memory of those days of holy rapture, of that inspired thrill. 
f»f tliosc pure and ujis('lfi-h passions and dreams which, pcrh 'ps. 
are r.ever d(^tined to come true, hut with which to this dav \‘e 
find it difficult and painful to part....) 
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Russia still knows little of Belinsky. He rarely signed his 
essays with his own name, and now that his works are being pub- 
lished it transpires that even literary men cannot point with cer- 
tainty to all the essays he wrote. Many readers learned his name 
more from articles written about him after his deatli. Rut now 
that his works have been collected and are being published, it 
will be possible for all readers to become more closely acquainted 
with this man, witli his views and aspirations, with the intluence 
he exercised on our entire literature during the past twenty-live 
yeare. And on acquainting themselves with him the readers will 
be convinced that much of wliat they admired in others 
belongs to him. came from him; many of the trutlu^ upon which 
our opinions now rest were a>serled by him in a fierce struggle 
against the ignorance, falsehood and malice of his opponents and 
amidst the somnolent apathy of an indifferent public.... U-s. 
Belinsky is the incarnation of our higliest ideals; and Belnukv 
is the incarnation of the history of our social development 
[he too U a severe, bitter, indelible reproach to our society^. 

Sovrernennik passed into the hands of the present editors 
with the assisunce of Belinsky, and lie never Wh bovremenn.L 
until tile day of his death. Sovrernennik was the l.rst o =P^ 
of Belinsky after a lung silence- [due to the situation then pn - 
vailing in literature]. The ideas of that hniliant critic, and i s 
very name, have always been sacred to us. and we deem o U ^ 
fortunate when we can speak of him. 1 here ore. ’ 

inform our readers of the joy we feel over the if ' 

works we do not renounce the rigln m f ‘ ' 

greate’r deUil in connection with this publication, ’ 

has alr^y been .^aid about Belinsky m the 

Period in Literature” .mlfhed f 

The first volume of the worlo, of Rclm ky ' . 

contain, tl.e critical and l,iblio«ra|.l.ica l es-ay. I.e 1’^ 

Molva and Telesko,, in ISM and 1835. The 

to Messrs. Soldatenkov and Shchepkin, ex remt ^ ^ 

pne^ ,8 low A volume of J o 

mat costs only one ru f - d 

subsequent volumes. Inert can ut • . i • .Unn^ind 

•11 L IJ -..UK ^V<*n if it is printed in Uveiily Ibousanu 

Will be sold out quickly even n i 

copies! 



WHAT IS OBLOMOVSHCHINA? 

OBLOMOV, A NOVEL BY I. A. GONCHAROV 
Oleckesivenniye Zapishi, Nos. MV. 1859” 


Where is the one who in the native lan- 
guage of the Russian soul could pronounce 
for us the mighty word “forward”? Century 
after century passes, and a half a million stay- 
at-homes. lubbers and blockheads are immersed 
in deep slumber, but rarely is a man bom in 
Riis who is able to pronounce this mighty 
word. . . . 

Gogol 


Our public waited for Mr, Goncharov’s novel for ten years. 
Long before it appeared in the press it was spoken of as a work 
that was something out of the ordinary.^* People began to read it 
with the widest expectations. And yet. the first part of the novel, 
which was written as far back as 1849^- and is remote from 
the current interests of the present day, seemed dull to many. At 
that lime A Nest of the Gentry appeared, and everybody was 
charmed by its author s poetical and highly attractive talent. Many 
dismissed Oblomoi from their minds, many were even weari^ 
by the rNcc*<;dingly sulitlo and profound psychological analysis 
that runs tiirouirlt the whole of Mr. Goncharovs novel. Those 
people who are fond of superficial and entertaining action found 
tlic first part of the novel tiring bcciiusc, right to the very end, 
its hero continues to recline on the couch, on which Uiey foiitid 
liim at the opening of the first chapter. Those readers who favour 
the accu-atory trend were dissatisfied because our official public 
life was not touched upon at all in the novel. In short — the first 
part of the novel created .an unfavourable impression upon many 
readers. 

There seemed to be many indications that tlie entire novel 
would l>c a failure, at all events among our public, wliich is ac- 
ciisloimxl to r.'gard all poetical literature as a source of eiiter- 
l.iinment, and to judge works of art by first impressions. Ihis 
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time, however, artistic truth soon prevailed. The subsequent parL- 
of the novel obliterated the first unfavourable impression amon" 
tiiose who had received such impressions, and Goncharov s talent, 
thanks to its irresistible influence, vanquished even those who 
were least sj-mpatlietic towards him. The secret of tins succe^"- 
it seems to us, lies as much in the power of the authors artistic 

talent as in the exceedingly rich content of the novel. 

It mav seem strange that we discern an exceptionally rich 
content in a novel which, by the very character of its hero. eon. 
tains hardly any action. But we hope to 

the course of this essay, the main object of wh.ch .s to formula 
certain observations*and deductions wh.ch, in our op.n.on. 
content of Goncharov’s novel necessarily calls for. 

Undoubtedly, Oblomov will evoke considerable ent c, nn 

Some of it will probably he of the proofreader 'VF’- ' 

discover some Haws in the language and style; ^ 7 '- 

pathetio. and , contain numerous exclamations about the cha n 

^f the and ehara^., of it ^1 W the ,ah. 

«. ,„i» ..j n r“”,' 

whether these personage, always 

formity with the I a 1 probability, will .he reacb-r 

grieve very much if we n-fram ‘ harmonizes wiib 

problem a.s to whetlier such and . ith . ..-hoMier ‘^vera! 

die .character of the hero and rt,,, 

words should have been Iran>po-e . 

think it will he in tlie least reprel.ens.l.le f «e 

general reflections eoneerning ll.e co.itc.it . ■ 

Goncharov’s novel, allhough- of cour.se, the « J ' 

proaeh u, again for l.avina wri.leii an essay no. on Oldomoc, 

We think that in the case .>f Oon< ha ^ 

other author, it U worr There are authors wh- 

duclions he draws from tlie author .s reader^ il"' 

undermke .7 ta^ :: e^.m- 
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Lhal il turns out to be a clear axid correct embodiment of ibcdr 
ideas. The aim of every page of the works of such autliors is to 
make the reader understand, and one would have to be very dull 
indeed not to understand. ... But the fruit of such reading is 
more or less complete (according to the degree of talent displayed 
by the author) agreement tvith the idea that underlies the given 
work. All the rest evaporates two hours after the book is read. 
With Goncharov it is entirely different. He gives you no deduc- 
tions, and evidently does not set out to do so. The life that he 
depicts serves him not as a subject for abstract philosophy, but as 
a direct object in itself. He is not concerned about the reader, 
or about the deduction that you draw from lift novel : that is your 
business. If you are mistaken— blame your own shortsightedness 
hut not tlie author. He presents you with a living image and guar- 
antees only that it resembles reality; the task of dehning the 
merit of the objects depicted is yours: it is a matter of TOmplele 
iiidiffeieucc to him. He does not display the ardbur that lends 
the utmost strength and charm to other talents. Turgenev, for 
example, talks to us about his heroes as if they were people dose 
to his heart; he extracts their ardent sentiments from their 
breasts, he watches over them with tender sympalliy and painfin 
anxiety, shares the joy« and sorrows of the characters he has 
criMled. and is himself r ried away by the poetical environment 
in which he is always so fond of placing them.... His enthu- 
siasm i.' contagious: Ir iirc'istibly captures the sympathies of 
his readers, rivets their i-.ouchts and sympathies to the narrative 
from the verv page and comjiels them to feel, to live tlirough 
theniselvt's, the sienes in which his characters appear before 
rlietn. Much lime may pass and the reader may forget the plot 
of tlic storv. lose the connection between the details of the various 
incidents. forGrel the characlerislics of individual personages and 
situations, and even forget everything that he has read, but he 


will always retain and clieri«'h the lively and gratifying impres- 
siori he ol>iaine<l from readin® this storv. Tlierc is nothing 


this about Goncharov. His talent does not )icid to impressions. 


He (h)cs not hurst into lyrical song on seeing a rose and on hear- 
ing a nightingale: these things will strike him, he will halt. look 


and listen for a long time and become immersed in reflection. - 
hat pro<•l•rse^ go on in liis soul at such times we can never learn 
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exactly. ... But he begins to sketch J J become 

,y upL the as yet mdistinct ^Un.. . . . ^ , 

clearer, clearer a^ ^ „,„,e lines 

J^llX-trutTTnd charm. Von no--^ee^- I 

Sri. i » K”; - s!»i xs. 

stands aside, satisfied w.th h s bimself. -If the 

•‘It U no use adding anything, ^e th nk. Jo „ 

image tells your heart „[ an object, to 

This ability to convey the «"'P' ' ,be strongest side 

finish it like a piece of ^ p^ularly distinguislu-s 

of Goncharov’s talent. An<J * as an easy 

him among contemporary um possesses the amar- 

clue to all the other features o llecling phenomenoii 

ing ability at any given told It in front of 

of life in all Its fulness and „„ssession of it. We are 

him until the artist ha, ‘“'‘“ "“"’P'b'/i,' instantly vanishes al- 
all struck by a bright ray o • (oMoived by olliers 

most before U affects our mm s. swiftly, leaving lia^d- 

from other obj^U, and these also vam h J J i 

,y any trace. And so. arUSU he is able to 

discern something in every o j particularly strike^ 

heart; he is able to halt the 

him. The sphere accessible to profound, nis 

narrow, his impressions may or more calm. accor<l- 

expression of them may mo ^.l„eh 

ine to the nature of Ins poetic loward;^ 

f u developed. Often the poe s ...d brmg 

one particular quality of objects and he J 

out this particular Jj^a ,, j, 

i, in tlte powers. So a.lisl.s appear who 

he mainly exercues ^ „orld of external 

the i""« ^ J life and nature through the prism 
phenomena, and who tUemselves. 'Fhus. some subordinate 

:!ert^:t r rTplast. beauty, others depl. mainly 
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tender and attractive features, others again, in every image, iia 
every description, reflect humane and social strivings, etc. Rut 
Goncharov displays none of these leanings to any marked de^ee. 
His is a different quality: a serene and all*embracing poetical 
world outlook. He does not devote himself to one thing to the 
exclusion of all others; or ratlier, he devotes himself to all ihing^ 
equally. He is not impressed by one aspect of an object, by one 
phase in an event; he turns an object round and examines all 
its sides, he wails until all the phases in an event have occurred, 
and then proceeds to work them up artistically. The consequence 
of this is, of course, that the artist’s attitude towards die objects 
he depicts is calmer and more dispassionate, his outline of even 
trifling details is more distinct, and he devotes an equal amount 
of attention to a!! the particulars of his narrative. 

That is why some think that Goncharov’s novel is too long 
drawn out. Perhaps it is too long drawn out. In the first part 
Oblomov lies on the couch ; in the second part he goes to visit 
the Ilyinskys and falls in love with Olga, and falls in love 
with him; in the third part she realizes that she had been mis- 
taken in Oblomov and they part; in the fourth part she marries 
Oblomov’s friend Slolz, .ind Oblomov marries the landlady of 
the house in which he rents his lodgings. And that is all. No ex- 
ternal events, no obstacles (except perhaps the raising of the 
bridge across the Neva which pul a slop to the meetings between 
Olga and Oldomov), no extraneous circumstances intrude into 
the novel. Oblomov’s indolence and apathy are the sole springs 
of action throughout his whole story. How could this be stretched 

into four parts? Had another author taken up this subject he would 

liave treated it differently: he would have written about fifty 
easy and amusing pages, would liave invented a lovely comedy, 
would have ridiculed his indolent hero, would have admired 
Olga and Slolz, and there the matter would have ended. The 
^tory would not have been the least bit dull, although it would 
not liave been of any particular artistic significance. Goncharov 
set to work in a diffcrcnl way. liowever. He did not lose sight 
of a phenomenon diat had once caught his eye without tracing 
its progress to the end, willioul discovering its causes, and vrith- 
out discerning the connection between it and all other surround' 
iiig phenomena. His aim was to elevate to a Ijqie an image that 
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has accidentally Oashed past him; to give it generic and per- 
manent significance. Consequently, for him. there u as no.hmg 
empty or insignificant in an>lhing that concenicd Oblomov lie 
lovin-ly devoted himself to everything and drew everything 
distinedy and in detail. Not only Uie rooms m which Oblomov 
lived, but also the house in which he only dreamed of living: 
not only the dressing gown he wore, but the grey frock coat and 
bristling side whiskers of hU valet Zakl.ar; not only tl.c wat 
Oblomov writes a letter but also the quality of the l-aper am 
ink of the letter the village elder wrote to him-all 
in and depicted with the fullest distinctness and rebel. 1 he 
author cannot even pass by Baron von Langwagen. who plays 
no role whatever in the novel; he writes an entire page of ex- 
treme beauty about the baron, and would have wrUlen two and 
even four had he not exlmustod his subject in one. Tins, perhaps, 
slows down the action, wearies the unsympalhot.c reader, who 
demands that he be irresistibly carried away by thrills. Never ic 
less, this is a precious quality in Goncharovs talent winch helps 
him to achieve truly artistic delineation. When you begin to read 
him you find that many of the things he writes are spiiiig 
not justified by strict necessity, they seem to be out of harmo y 

with the eternal requirements of art. But you soon ' 

custom yourself to the world he depicts and m spilt of 50. • 

self you admit that everything he descrilws is legitimale and 

natural: you put yourself in the place of the dmmatis pemoi a 
and begin to feel that they could not act otherwise in He la ■ 
and eircumsianecs they found Uiemse yes and, m fact, .0 
not have done so. The tiny details winch the author const, nl) 
introduces, and which he draws with such loving -re anil ex- 
traordinary skill, at last begin to exercise a certain charm. You 
transport vourscif entirely to the world into M the aullior 
carries you, and vou find in it something that is dear to you ; not 
only the external form, but the innermost sou of every pCTSon 
and of every ohjcc. reveaU it-self to you. And having read the 
whole novel you feel ilia, your thoughts l.ave been cnr.clied by 
something new. thal new imagei, new lyp« have been deeply 
e„„rav«l upon your hcatt. They Imun. you for a long Umc you 
feel you want to ponder over them, you want to ascertain (tbeirl 
significance and ibcir relation towards your own life, your ou:i 
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character and inclinations. What has become of your listlessness 
and weariness? Vigorous dioughts and fresh sentimenU awaken 
in you. You are ready to read naany of the pages again, to pon- 
der over them and to argue about them. This, at any rale, la 
liow Oblomov affected us. We read Oblomovs Dream and 
several scenes over and ov-er again; we read the whole nov^l 
almost right through twice, and on the second occasion we liked 
it almost belter than on the first. Such is the charm of tb^ ofr 
tails which the author introduces into the action and which, m 


the opinion of some, drag out the novel. 

Thus, Goncharov stands before us primarily as an artist who 
is capable of bringing out the fulness of the phenomena of life. 
To depict them Is his calling, liis delight; his objective art ^ 
not tbw'arled by theoretical prejudices or preconceived ideas, it 
does not yield to any one set of sympathies to the exclusion of 
others. It is serene, sober and dispassionate. Is tliU the highest 
ideal of artistic endeavour, or is it, perhaps, a defect which re- 
veals the artist’s dulled perception? It would be difficult to 
give a categorical answer to this question; at all events, U 
would be unfair to do so without reservations and. explanations. 
Many dislike the poet’s calm altitude towards reality and are 
ready forthwith to censure sharply the uns>Tnpathetic nature 
of «uch a Ulcnl. We realize that such cen.«ure is logical and. 
perliaps, we ourselves are conscious of a wish that the author would 
tickle our senses more, would thrill us more. But we are also 
conscious of the fact that this wish is of a somewhat Oblomov 
nature and that it springs from the inclination always to have a 
„i,ide_even in mailers of feeling. It is unfair to ascribe to the 
author a dull perception only because impressions do not s®id 
him into l>Tical raptures but remain silently hidden in the depths 
of his soul. On the contrary, the more swiftly and impetuously 
impressions are expressed, the more often they prove to be su- 
perficial and fleeting. W'e see numerous examples of thU at every 
step in people who are endowed with an inexhaustible stock of 
verbal and mimical fervour. If a man is able to nurse, to nurture 
the image of an object in his soul and then present it fully and 
vividly, it shows that his keen perception is combined with pr^ 
found feeling. He does not express himself prematurely, but noth- 
in® in the world is lost to him. For him ail that which lives 
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and moves aiound him, all that which enriches nature and human 
society 

By some miraculous means 
Live* in the depths of his soul.« 

He reflects every phenomenon of life like a magic miiror, at 
HVS moment and in obedience to his wtH. they halt, he^ 
come motionless, and assume r.gtd, immobile ^ 

Oiough he can halt « ^ ^ 

most elusive moment, »o that e ) c 

our instruction or enjoyment. course. 

This power, developed to its highest perfretton. ts of cour,^^ 

"L r d^ree and. 
z:!:' t .erected La.ds oh^^ 

which is also very important. Here ue . r- excellent 

cates of so-oalled art /or art’s sate, w lo el.e^e that the 

delineation of a tree leaf is ' thi, may be right: 

delineation of a human charac . ^ J ^ degree and 

two artists may possess talent as sue ‘ ^ ^,,,,11 

.nly their talent ' on exemplary 

never agree that a poet j,„,,oMant as an 

d^riptions of leaf buds ^ to reprodnee/say. the phe- 

nomena of puh.m of Ibat the talent 

portant than that of the degree and q;;^ > .«f tV 

sesses in himself, in the ahstrad. in p 

How was Goncharov’s la of the content ol 

This quesUon can be answerer! b> an > 

bis novel. 


del 


novel. T wide fn’l'l for his 

Apparently. .^^^od-nalured ami indolent Oldo- 

ineations. Tlie sioi-) neither friendship nor love can 

mov lies and sleeps, aiul o ^ impor- 

awaken and make him got t'P» * * . jj ,|,pre appears before 

tant one. But it reflcrls 'type presented with releni- 

US the lixing conlcmporarx ,0,,, 

less severity and truth. dc,pa,r and 

development, pronounced c > 
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without puerile hopes, but in full consciousness of the truth. This 
word is — Oblomovshckina; it is the key to the riddle of many of 
the phenomena of Russian life, and it lends Goncharov’s novel 
far greater social significance than all our exposure novels pos- 
sess. In the Oblomov type and, in all this Oblomovshchina, we 
see something more than a successful production by the hand of a 
stroi^ talent; we see a product of Russian life, a sign of the times. 

Oblomov is not altogether a new personage in our literature, 
but never has he been presented to us so simply and naturally as 
he is in Goncharov’s novel. Not to go loo far back into the past, 
we shall say that we find the generic features of the Oblomov 
type already in Onegin ; and then we find Miem repealed several 
limes in the best of our literary productions. The point is that 
this is our native, national type, which not one of our serious 
artists could brush aside. But in the course of time, as social 
consciousness developed, this type changed its shape, established 
a different relationship with life and acquired a new significance. 
To note tliese new phases of its existence, to determine the sub- 
stance of its new significance, has always been an enormous 
task, and the talent who succeeded in doing it always did a great 
deal for the advancement of our literature. This is what Goncha- 
rov has done with his Oblomov. \l^e shall examine the main fea- 
tures of the Oblomov tj'pe. and then we shall try to draw a slight 
parallel between it and several types of ihe same kind which 
have appeared in our literature at different times. 

Wliat are tlie main features of the Oblomov character? Utter 
inertness resulling from apathy towards everything that goes on 
in the world. The cause of this apathy lies partly in Oblomovs 
external position and partly in the manner ol his mental and 
moral development. Tlie external position is that he is a gentle- 
man: ‘"he lias a Zakhar, and another lliree hundred Zakhars, as 
the author puts it. Ilya Ihich (Ohlomov) explains the advan- 
tages of liis position to Zakhar in the following way: 

“Do I fuss and worr\-'^ Do 1 work? Don’t 1 have cnouph to eat? 1^® 

I look ihin ami Inpcnrd? Am I in want of anyllung? Have I not people 
to fetch and carry for me, to do the things I want done? lhank God, 

1 litt’c never in my life had to draw a pair of stockings on. Do you think ♦ 
1 woiilil go to any trouble? Tt hy sliould 1?. . . But 1 need not tell you 
all this. Haven’t you sened me since childhood? You know all about 
it. \ou have seen how tenderly I wjs brought up. You know that I bav'O 
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never suffered cold or hunger, that I have never known want, that J don’t 
have to earn my bread and. in general, have never done any work. 

Oblomov is speaking the absolute truth. The entire history 
of his upbringing confirms what he says. He became accustomeil 
to lolling about at a very early age because he had people to 
fetch and carry for him, to do things for Itim. Under these cir- 
cumstances he lived the idle life of a sybarite even when he did 
not want to. And tell me, pray, what can you expect of .1 man 
who grew up under the following circumstances: 


"Zakhar— as his (Oblomov’s) nurse did in the old days— draws on 
his stockings and puts on his shoes while Ibnsha. already a boy of four- 
teen, does nothing but lie on his back and pul up one foot and then 
the other: and if it seems to him that Zakhar has done something not 
in the right way, he kicks him in the nose. If disgruntled Zakhar tak.. 
it into hb head to complain, he gets his ears boied by the adults. Af e 
that Zakhar combs Ilya Ilyich's hair, helps him on witli his coal, careful v 
putting his arms into the sleeves so as not to incommode him loo mucli. 
and reminds him that he must do so and so and so and so: on waking 

up in the morning — to wash himself, etc, j , 

"If Ilya Ilyich wants anytliing he has only to make a ngn and 1 

once three or four senranu rush to carry out his wishes; if he drops 
anything if he reaches for somcUiing lie needs and cannot get at 1 . 
something has to be brought in. or it is necessary to mn on some errand- 
he sometimes, like die active boy he is. is just eager to run and do 
himself, but suddenly his mother and his father and Ii.s three aunts sl.oiil 

are vou going? What for? What arc Vaska and Vanka 
and Zakharka here for? lley! Va-^ka. Vanka, Zaklia.ka! What arc you 

all dawdling there for? I'll let you have it!...' 

“And 80 Ilya Ilyich is Mniply not allowed to do anything for I"'”-'-''- 
Later on he found that this wa.s much more convenient and lie learned 
to shout hlnuself. ‘Ilcy. Vaska. Vanka. bring me this, bring rno tl.al. 

1 don't want this, I want that! Co and bring it! 

“Sometimes he got tired of the tender solicitude of Ins parents. ht 
ran down the stairs, or across the courtyard, a half a score o 
dioul after him desperately: ‘Ah. ah! Hold him! Stop him! le will fal 
and hurt himRclf! Slop, stop!...’ H he took it into Ins he.vl “> 
into the hall in the winter, or open the ca.scmcnt window he would again 
hear cries of: ‘Oh, where arc you going? How dare you Don l nin don I 
walk don’t open the window; you’ll hurt yourself. You II catch cold.... 
And’llvusha would sadly stay at home, tended like an csotic flower in 
hothouse and like the latter under glass he grew slowly and bstl^ly. His 
strength, wliich vainly tried to find an outlet, turned inwards, wilted and 

faded," 
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Such an upbringing is by no means exceptional or strange in 
the educated section of our society. Not everywhere, of course, 
do Zakharkas help little gentlemen to put on th«r stockings, etc. 
But it must not be forgotten that Zakharka is thus exempted from 
these duties by spedal indulgence, or because of higher pedagog- 
ical considerations, and that this is quite out of harmony with 
the general course of domestic life. Perhaps the little gentleman 
dresses himself, but he knows that for him it is a pleasant exer- 
cise, a whim, that he is by no means obliged to dress himself. 
In fact there is no need for him to do anything. Why should he 
trouble? Has he not people to fetch things for him and do every- 
thing he needs?. . . That is why he will never tire himself with 
work, whatever people may tell him about work being a neces- 
sity and a sacred duly: from his earliest years he sees that all 
the domestic work in his home is performed by flunkeys and house- 
maids, and all that Papa and Mama do is give orders and scold 
the servants if thev don’t carry out the orders properly. And so, 
the first conception forms in his mind — that it is more honour- 
able to sit with folded arms than to fuss around with woric. . . . And 
all his subsequent development proceeds in the same direction. 

The effect this position of the child has upon his entire 
moral and intellectual development will be understood. Its in- 
ternal strength necessarily “wilts and fades.” Even if the child 
tests that strength sometimes. It is only in wliims and arrogant 
demands that others should obey his orders. It is well known 
that the satisfaction of whims develops spinelessness and that 
arrogance is incompatible with the ability really to maintain 
one’s dignity. Becoming accustomed to »nakc unreasonable de- 
mands. the boy soon loses the power to keep his wishes within 
the bounds of the possible and practical, loses all ability to make 
means conform with aims and is therefore baffled by the firs'l 
obstacle that calls for the exercise of his own efforts for its remov- 
al When he grows up he becomes an Oblomov, possessing the lat- 
ter'.® apathy and spinelessness to a greater or lesser degree, under 
a more or less skilful disauise. but always with the same invariable 
quality — a repugnance for serious and independent activity. 

An important factor here is the mental development of the 
Oblomovs, which, of course, is also moulded by their external 
position. From their earliest years thev see life turned inside 
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out. as it were, and until the end of their days they are unab e 
to understand what their relation to the world and to people 
should reasonably be. Later on much is expla.ncd to them an 
they begin to understand something; but the views that were 
inculcated in them in their childl.ood remain somewhere m a 
corner and constantly peep out from there, h.ndcr.ng all new 
conceptions and preventing them from sinking deep into tin 
hearts.... .\s a result, chaos reigns in then h™ds: 
man makes up his mind to do something, but he does not k s 
how to begin, where to turn.... This is not surprising a • 

mal man always wants to do only what he ^mov 

he immediately does all that he wants to do. . . . I ut 

is not accustomed to do “3' ^ 

determine what he can do and what he cannot d^and coi^ 

guentlv. he cannot seriously, actively, want anything ... 

wishes' always assume the form; "how gootl it would he f 

were done." but how this can be done he oes o, ow 1 1.._. 

• I 1 • c wsA tind drciids nu monuni 

IS why he IS so fond of |,e 

his dreams may come »n contact wjth . • . , • 

tries to shift the burvlen of doina things to aim e b 
if there are no other shoulders, why then, per/m, » i. 

done somehow.... , ronccnln.lcd with 

All these features are ^ple^(l dl> 

extraordinary sirenpth and irut i in o j \„.\oa<is to 

some s,mcial br.«l of which inertness is " 

damental feature. It would be volition. I'h'" 

deprived him of the ability to move ^ 

is not the case at all. Nature nin almul 

as she ha? endowwl all men. . 

and play snowballs with other c 11 I rcn. r tl,,- mar-by 

er him/elf. to run down into t e ami junip- 

birchwood by crossm? tbe j Oblomov house was 

taking hi? or her 7, ,:herc nobody wa? ,.er. 

stretch hi? legs: he ^in t fc (.ollap^c anv moment), ran 

mitted to go bec.iusc it dovecote, waml.-n-d 

rmmd .0 a beetle droning 

down to tnp end oi uh 
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and followed its flight with his eyes until it was far away.” 
Sometimes he “got into the canal, grubbed about, found some 
roots, peeled off the bark and ate them with the utmost relish, 
preferring them to the apples and jam that Mama used to give 
him.” All tills might have served as the elements of a gentle 
and quiet cliaracter, but not of a senselessly indolent one. Be- 
sides, gentleness which grows into timidity and the habit of 
offering your back for others to climb on is by no means a nat- 
ural characteristic of a man, but purely an acquired one, just 
like insolence and arrogance; and tiie distance between these 
two characteristics is not so great as is usually believed. Nobody 
is so able to hold his nose in the air as a flunkey is; nobody 
treats his subordinates so rudely as one who is obsequious to 
ward.*; his own superiors. V^'ith all his gentleness, Ilya Ilyich 
does not hesitate to kick Zakhar in the face when the latter is 
putting on his shoes; and if he does not do the same to others 
later on in life, it is only because he anticipates opposition w'hich 
he would have to overcome. Willy-nilly he confines his activi- 
ties to his three luindic*d Zakhars. If he had a hundred, a thou- 
-and lime.s more Zakhars, he would meet w'itli no opposition, 
ami iic would holdlv kirk in the face everybody who had any 
tlealings ^^■ith him. fondnri of this kind would not be evidence 
of a hrntai natuie; Oblomoi himself, and all lliose around him, 
would rei-.iri! it as very n.atural and necessary.... It would not 
occur to anv of them that it is po.vsiltlo and necessary to behave 
iliflerenth. lUit iinforlunately. or fortunately. Ilya Ilyich was 
born a sin, ill eounirv •^(piire with .an estate that provided him 
with an itKonie that did not exceed ten thousand ruhh's in as- 
-i, dials; consequently, he roubl mould the di'Sliny of the world 
only in his dream>. Ihii in his dreams he w'as fond of riving 
himself up to !u*lHro«.e and luM'oic ambitions. 


“''omi'tinus Ih* likci! to piiMurc him«elf an inviiiril>lc pciicral. rom- 
jiari’tl with whom not only Napoh'oti tmi even Yeruslan Lazarevich was a 
non«-;,titv: he would pieiiire a war and its c-aii'^e: for example. Africans 
.\Miild roit'c poiiriiip into Europe, or he would orpanizc iu‘w crusades and 
would fiiilit. di-ride ihe fat'' m( nations, sack town®, show mercy, execute, 
['■•ifnnii af't- nf kindne-- and ccncroeity.’' 


SonK'llnu.-s he utfuld 
arti>t who is followed bv 

9 


picture liimself as a great thinker or 
adinirino crowds. . . . Cleariv. Oblomov 
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is not a dull, apathetic type, destitute of ambition and feeling: 
he too seeks something in life, thinks about something. But the 
disgusting'habit of getting Im wishes saUsfied not by his own eilorl- 
but by the efforts of others developed in him an apathetic inert- 
ness and plunged him into the wretched state of moral slavery. 
This slavery is so closely interwoven uith Oblomov’s aristocratic 
habits that they mutually permeate and determine each other, so 
that it becomes totally impossible to draw any line of demar- 
cation between them. Tltia moral slavery of Oblomov s .s per- 
haps, the most interesting side of his personality and of Ins whok 
lifr But how could a man enjoy.ng the independent position 
of Ilya Ilyich sink into slavery? If anybody can enjoy freedom, 
rlml he e^anl He is no. in die civil se.viee, ^ SO - 

society, and he has an assured tneome. ... He ^ : 

that he does not have to bow and scrape and humiliate li.ni.sell, 

iL. he is not like “others” who work tirele^y, ^ 

about, and if tliev do not work they do not eat. ... e P 
the good widow Pshenitsyna with reverent love for ; 

eUoly because he is a gentfemen. because “ ' 

'X,. ;«y ;; «::;rs 

because he always remains the . <■ , r independence. He 

rise, to the level of « * e Je^ ,,,, 

is the slave of every woman, > thumb. He i.s tb- 

every rascal who wishes to get um o“ ^ 

slave of I.U serf Zakhar, and 

submits more to the PO«<;‘' "f ' him do it; 

does not wish to do a tlimg ' . • , n u ji even if bi^ 

and if Zakhar wan. U 

master is opposed to U a d something; OhUi- 

quite natural; f ’ j, „cedless to sjieak of Tar.t,.- 

mov cannot do anytime ■ , ; with Olilo- 

tyev and Ivan Matvey.eh w o 

mov in spite of the fact t d . nu llities Why 

in mlclleclual development and in mo q 
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this? Again the answer is, because Oblomov, being a gentleman, 
does not ^vish to work, nor could he even if he wanted to; and he 
cannot understand his own relation to everything around him. 
He is not averse to activity as long as it is in the form of a 
vision and is far removed from reality: thus, he draws up a plan 
for the improvement of his estate and zealously applies himself 
to this task— only “details, estimates and figures” frighten him. 
and he constantly brushes them aside, for how can he bother 
with them!.. . He is a gentleman, as he himself explains to Ivan 
Matveyich: 

“Who am I? \tTial am I? you will ask.... Go and a«k Zakhar, he 
will lell you. ‘A genlleman’ he will say! Yes, I am a gentleman, and I 
can’t do anything! You do it. if you know how, and help if you can, and 
for your trouble lake what you like — that’s what knowledge is for!” 

Do you think that in this way he is only shirking woric, try- 
ing to cover up his o\\'n indolence with the plea of ignorance? 
No, he really does not know how to do anything and cannot do 
anything; he is really unable to undertake any useful task. .\s 
regards his estate (for the reorganization of which he had already 
drawn up a plan), he confesses his ignorance to Ivan Matveyich 
in the following way: 

"1 don’t know what bar'hchina* is. I know nothing about husbandry. 
1 don’t know the differenre between a poor muzhik and a rich one. I don’t 
know what a quarter of rye, or oats is, what its price is, in which months 
ilifTerent crops are sown and reaped, or how and when lliey are sold. I 
don’t know wiiellicr 1 am poor or rich, whetlicr I will have enougli to cat 
next year, or whether I shall be a beggar — 1 don’t know anything!... 
Therefore, speak and advise me as if I were a child. . . .” 

In other words: be my maslcr. do what you like with my prop- 
erty and leave me what share of it you think best. , . . And that 
is what happened: Ivan Matveyich nearly grabbed Oblomov’s 
entire estate, but unfortunately Stolz prevented him. 

But Oblomov was not only ignorant of agricultural matters, 
he not or.lv failed to understand the state of his own affairs: that 
would liave been only half the Irooible!... The main trouble 
that he could see no meaning in life in general. In the Oblomov 
world nobody asked himself: why life, w'hat is life, what is its 

• Corvee, or labour rent, paid by the serf in work performed on the 
squire’s demesne. 
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meaning mi purp<«? The Oblomova had a very simple concep- 
tion of life* 

^:SH=s 

bT'he?co«Id ^ alwa>. shirked . 

whenever possible, deeming tins permissible and rij-b 

This is exactly how Ilya Ilyich looked upon life The idea 

th'^'aTife'of Setlr ifcrttoZ'tothous"' picnicT^.t 

than a life of plenl). ,leep 

the woods with a samovar, etc. 

by way of a rest - 'te.-n-.^ylhc^ walhs 

plump wife, gazing at P j ^^ble. even in the 

was so moulded from ch, b a. be a^- _ 

most abstract arguments, in the ^ I ^ 

in the present and never leave - • Ilyich 

guments. In depicting j,g i^,,erent meaning v.as. 

never thought of h^ -J lawfulness or truth, he never asked 

he never thought of a^^ertln, holho‘i=cs were to conn* 

himself where these eou.rva.or,. a d oa. 

f.„m, who was to ,,es,io„s to himself, fa - 

to enjoy them.... ^alnn. I . a„j ,o society, 

ing to elear up his of his o«n 

life and. therefore, found ^very.hmg he ha to d 

udious. When he was iu .e were heiug 

life of him understand uh> „oihing 

written; and failing to oo ct? a ..jpg went to school, 

better than to resign and do of this instruction: 

but he could not tm-letsl^ -he ^ and 

and failing to understand. p on lh'*io- He went 

indifferently watched Hcrsland'" whv people visited 

into society, but he could no Jp 1,1 his ac- 

each other; and failing to on tried to 

quaintances and lolled on is coa himself what 

become intimate with women. hould expect of them; and 

could be expect.^ of them, what ^ 

after pondering over the matter. 
he began to ovoid women O e 
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him, and he lolled on his couch 611ed with utter contempt for 
the “human ant heap.” where people worried and fussed, God 
knows what about. . . . 

Having reached tliis point in explaining Oblomov's character 
we deem it appropriate to turn to the literary parallel we drew 
above. The foregoing reflections have brought us to the conclu* 
sion that Oblomov is not a being whom nature has completely 
deprived of the ability to move by his own volition. His indo- 
lence and apathy are the result of upbringing and environment. 
The main thing here is not Oblomov, but Oblomovshchina. Per- 
haps Oblomov would even have started work had he found an 
occupation to his liking; but for that he w’ould have had to de- 
velop under somewhat different condition^. In his present position 
he cannot find an occupation to his liking because he sees no 
meaning in life in general and cannot rationally define his own 
relations to others. This is where he provides us willi the occasion 
for comparing him with previous 1)7)05, which the best of our 
\vTiter3 have depicted. It was obser\'ed long ago that all the 
heroes in the finest Russian stories and novels suffer from their 
failure to see any purpose in life and their inability to find a 
decent occupation for themselves. .As a consequence, they find 
all occupalious tedious and repugnant, and in this they reveal 
an astonishing resemblance to Oblomov. Indeed, open, for 
example. A Hero of Our Times, ffho is to Blame?, 

Riulin. Unw<i..*cd. or Hamlet from Shchigry County^* — in ever)’- 
one of the*- » vou will find features almost identical with 
Oblomov’s. 

Onegin, like Oblomov, gives up society because he was 

Weary of inconstancy 

•And of friends and fricndsliip too. 

And so he took to writing: 

Abandoning wild gaiety 
Onegin stayed at home. 

He pickcfl Ills pen up witli a yawn 
.•\nd wished to write, but diligence 
To him was loathsome; nothing 
Irom his pen would come. 

Rudin too launched out in this field and was fond of reading to 
the chosen ‘the first pages of the essays and works he intended 
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to write.” Tentetnikov®^ also spent many years writing ‘*a colos- 
sal work that was to deal with the whole of Russia from all 
points of view,” but in tliis case too, “this undertaking was con- 
fined mainly to lliinking: his pen was bitten to shreds, drawings 
appeared on the paper, and then everyllung was thrust aside.” 
Ilya Ilyich was not behind his brothers in this respect; he too 
wrote and translated — he even translated Say. “Where is your 
work, your translations?” Stolz asked him later. “I don't know. 
Zakhar put them away somewhere. They are lying in the corner 
I suppose,” Oblomov answers. It appears, therefore, that Ilya 
Ilyich may have done even more than tlie others who had set 

down to their tasks as determinedly as he had Nearly 

all the brothers in the Oblomov family set to work in this field 
In spite of the difference in their respective positions and mental 
development. Pechorin alone looked dow'ii superciliously upon 
“the storymongers and writers of bourgeois dramas”; hut even he 
wrote his memoirs. As for Beltov, he must certainly have writ- 
ten something; beside^, he was an artist, he visited the Mermilage 
and sal behind an easel planning to paint a large picture depict- 
ing the meeting between Biren who was returning from Siberia 
and Miinnich who was going to Siberia.... What came of this 

the reader knows The same Oblomovshchina reigned in tlic 

whole family. . . . 

As regards “borrowing wisdom.” i.e., reading. Oblomov 
also differs little from his brothers. Ilya Ilyidi has also read 
som<-thing, and has not read it in tlie way his late father u,->ei) 
to read: “I haven’t read a book for a long time.” he would say. 
“let’s have a look at one.” And he would pick up the first book 
that came to his hand.... No, the ideas of modern eduration 
have affected even Oblomov: he reads intelligcnlly, and chooses 
what to read. 

“If he hears about some remarkable work he feels an urf;e to become 
aerpiainted with it; be looks for it, asks for it, and if it is broiit'lit to liiin 
soon he will bepin to read if, and on idea bepns to form in liis nii/ul 
about the subject: one more stej), and the idea would be complete. I)ut 
before you can look round he is already lyinp on the couch, pazinp opnilict- 
ically at tlie ceilinp. while the book is lyinp next to him not read to 

the end, and not understood He hod cooled towards it quicker tlian 

tlie desire to read it had seized him: be never look up an abandoned 
book again.” 
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Is it Bot the same with the others? Onegin thought of appro- 
priating other people’s ideas and began by 

Lining his shelf with a detachmeni of books. 

and settling down to read. But nothing came of it He soon got 

tired of reading and 

His books, like his women, he deserted 
And across the shelf with its dusty crew 
He a black crape curtain drew. 

Tentetnikov read books in the same way (because he was accus- 
tomed to having tlicm always at liartd) ; he read mostly while 
having his dinner ‘-willt the soup, with the sauce, with the roast, 
and even with the pie....” Rudin also confessed to Lezhnev that 
he had bought some books on agriculture, but had not read even 
one to the end; he became a teacher, but found that he knew too 
few facU. and concerning some monument of the 16 th century 
lie was proved wrong by a teacher of niatliematics. He, like Oblo- 
mov, could grasp easily only general ideas; as for “details, 
estimates and figures.” he always brushed them aside. 

“But this is not yet life, it is only the preparatory school 
for life,” mused Andrei Ivanovich Tentetnikov as he, together 
with Oblomov and the whole of tliat company, plodded through 
a host of useless subjects, unable to apply even an iota of them 
to actual life. “Heal life is in the service.” And so. all our he- 
roes. except Onegin and Pechorin, go into the service; and for 
all of them thU service is a useless and senseless burden, and all 
end up by resigning, early and with dignity. Beltov was fourteen 
\ears and six months short of qualifying for a clasp because, 
after working with intense zeal for a time, he soon cooled to- 
wards office work and became irritable and careless Ten- 

telnikov had some high words with his chief, and. moreover, he 
wanted to Ik useful to the state by personally taking over the 
management of his estate. Rudin quarrelled with the head master 
of the high school at which he served as a teacher. Oblomov 
disliked the fact that all the memlKjrs of the staff spoke to the 
chief “not in their natural but in some other kind of voices, 
scjueaky and disgusting.” He rebelled at the idea of having 
to explain to his chief in this voice why ‘ he had sent a 
certain document to .Archangel instead of Astrakhan and so 
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he resigned. . . . Everywhere we see ihe same Oblomovshchi* 
na. . . . 

The Oblomovs resemble eacli other very closely In domestic 
life too: 

Sound slec{i, a Stroll, an entertaining book, 

A forest glade and a babbling brook. 

A dark-eyed beauty, 

Young and fresh to kiss sonietiipes. 

The bridle of a restive steed. 

Dinner to suit his fa.sti'Jious needs, 

A bottle of light wine. 

Solitude, tranquility. 

Holy Is the life On'‘giii leads. . . . 

Word for word, except for the steed, this is the kind of lift* 
that Ilya Ilyich regards as the ideal of domestic bliss. Oblomov 
does not even forget the kissing of a dark-eyed beauty. 

“One of the peasant women.” inu*es Ilya Ilyich, “willt a tanned 
neck, her sleeves rolled up above her elbows, her sly eyes shyly drooping, 
just a little, only for appearance sake, resisting the squire's embrace', but 
actually enjoying them . . . but ... so that the wife doesn't see. God 
forbid!" (Oblomov imagines that he is already married). . . 

And if Ilya Ilyich had not been too lazy to leave St. Peters- 
burg for his country seat he would undoubtedly have tried to 
achieve his cherished idyll. In general, the Oblomovs dream of 
an idyllic, idle bliss which will cost them no ellorl: 'Take 
delight in me, but expect nothing more,” they seem to say. Pe- 
cborin is active enough, heaven knows, but even he believes that 
real bliss lies in calm and sweet repose. In one passage of his 
memoirs he comparers himself to a starving man who falling 
asleep from exhaustion, dreams of sumptuous food and sparkling 
wine; he consumes the airy gifts of his imagination with the 
utmost relish and feels refreshed . . . but no sootier docs he awake 
than his dream vanishes, and he feels twice as hungry arid as 
desperate as before ” In another passage Pechorin asks him- 

self: “Why did I not lake the path that destiny had opend for 
me and where quiet joys and spiritual calm awaited me.''. He 
himself believes that it was because “Ins soul had accusKmied 
itself to storms and craved for seething activity. ... Hut he 
always displeased with tlie struggle he is waging, and he himself 
is constantly saying that he indulges in all this disgusting dc.tauch* 
ery only because he cannot find anything belter to do. . . . Ami 
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since he cannot find anything to do and, as a consequence, does 
nothing and is pleased with nothing, it shows that he is disposed 

more to idleness than to activity It is the same old Oblo- 

movshchina. . . . 

The altitude of all the Oblomovs towards other people, and 
towards women in particular, also has certain common features. 
They hold all people, in contempt because of the petty labours 
they engage in. because of their narrow concepts and shortsighted 
strivin^^s. *‘Thev arc all common labourers, * is the supercilious 
comment even of Bel to v. the most humane of them* Ruflin naively 
imagines that he is a misunderstood genius. Pechorin, of course, 
tramples everybcKlv under foot. Even Onegin has two lin^ written 
about him. which read: 

He wlm has lived and thoupht prows scornful 
And must at heart all men de.spisc. 

i'.ven Tenlctnikov. meek though he is. fell on entering his of' 
fice fur the first lime “as if. for some misdemeanor, he had been 
dccnulcd from the upper class to the lower.” and on arriving in 
the country he soon tried, like Onegin and Oblomov, to get un- 
acquainted with all the neighbours who had hurried to make hi? 
acquaintance. And our Ilya Ilyich yields to no one in his contempt 
for people: tliis is so e.asy that it requires no elTort whatever. In 
front of Zakhar he smuely compares himself with “others”; in 
conversation with his friends he expresses naive surprise that 
peopl(» shniiki ^v'o^^v so much, compel thcm.«clves to go to work, 
to write, to read newspapers, to go into society, and so forth. In 
ronver'^alion with Stolz he expn’sses his sense of superiority over 
oth<*r pcftplf in the mo<t c.nlegoriral terms. 

■ riicy say that life i« to be found in society. A nice life, to be *iurel 
What I an yon find in it? Ainthinp that can interc<-t the mind and the 
heart? W’ln rc is the linb around which all this turns? There's no hub. 
Th.res nnthine profound that ran touch you to the quick. They are all 
'if.-lcsv, dormant peopV urr tltc««* n»cn of the world and of' society. Worse 

1 T t 1* 

ifKin I ajn I. • . 

And Ilya llvioli procccHls elotiucnlly to dilate on this subject 
111 a way lint would he worthy of Rudin him.-=clf. 

In tlioir alliludf towards women all the Oblomovs behave in 
. n iqualU (li.'igraceful manner. They arc totally incapable of 
bnitig and ibev have no more itlea about wbal to seek in love 
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than they have about vvrhal lo seek in Hie in general. Tliey are 
not averse to philandering with a woman as long as slie seems 
to them to be a doll moved by springs; nor are they averse to 
enslaving a woman’s heart . . . why not? This pleases their gen- 
tlemanly natures exceedingly! But no sooner does the alTair be- 
come in any way serious, no sooner do the gentlemen begin to 
•suspect that they are dealing not with a doll, but with a woman 
who may demand that they should respect her rights, Uian the^ 
turn tail and fly for their lives. The co\vardice of all these gen- 
tlemen is antizing! Onegin, who was able early in his life to 
disturb the hearts of hardened coquettes.” who sought women 
“without ardour and deserted them without regret,” showed the 
white feather in front of Tatyana, showed it twice-once when 
he took a lesson from her. and again when he gave her a lessom 
After all, he liked her the moment he set eyes on her. and liad 
she loved him less deeply he would not have [.ermitted himself 
lo adopt that tone of stem mentor towards her. But he saw that 
he was playing with fire and began to talk about his ?pent life, 
his bad character, about her falling in love with somebody else 
in future, and so forth. Subsequently, he himself explains his 
conduct by the fact that “noticing the spark of tenderness m 
Tatyana, he did not wish to believe her.” and that 

His bleak and barren freedom 

He did not wish to lose. 

With what beautiful phrases he covered up his own cowardice 1 
Ab we know, Bcllov too dared not go to the end with Kru- 
Isiferskaya and lied from her although for quite different reason^ 
if we are to believe what he .says. Rudin entirely lost his neat 
when Natalya tried to gel something definite out of him. lie dar.-d 
not do any more than advise her to “be resigned.” Next day. 
he wittily explained to her in a letter llial he had not een n 
the habit" of dealing with women like her. Sucli also was I ec o-. 
rm, an expert in matters of the feminine heart « ho confessed 
that he loved nothing in the world but women, and that for them 
he was prepared to sacrifice everything in the world. He too con- 
fe8se> firstly, that he “cannot love women who have character r 
what business have Uicy to have character?” And secondly, llial 

he can nevirr marry. 
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"However passionately I might love a woman,” he says, “if she makes 
me only tee) that 1 must marry her— goodbye to love. My heart turns 
to stone and nothing warms it again. I am ready to make every sacrifice 
except that; I am ready to stake my life, even my honour hvcnty limes, 
hut I will never sell my liberty. ’R'hy do I cherish it so much? What do 
I wont it for? What am I preparing myself for? What do I expect from 
the future? Absolutely nothing. It is a sort of innate fear, an inexplicable 
presentiment.” and so forth. 

Actually, it is nothing more than Ohlomovshchiiia. 

Do you think that Ilya Ilyich has not in him a Pechorin and 
Rudin, not to speak of an Onegin element? Indeed he has, and 
how much of it! For example, he, like Pechorin, is determined 
to possess a woman, to compel her to make all sorts of sacrifices 
to prove her love. At first, you sec, he had no hope tliat Olga 
would agree to marry him and proposed to her very timidly. She 
answered something to llie effect that he should have proposed 
long ago. This emharrassed him, it was not enough that Olga had 
accept^ him. and so — what do you think?... He began to ques- 
tion her to find out whether she loved him enough to become 
his mi.streso! And he was vexed when she said that she would 
never agree to anything like that; but her explanation and ihe 
pas.'^ionate scene that followed calmed him. ... In the end lus 
covvartlice so overcame him that he was even afraid to see Olga; 
lie pleaded indisposition, that the bridge was raised and lie could 
not cross the river, he cave Olga to understand that she might 
ci>niprutnise him, and so forth. Why? Because she wanted him 
to decide, to art, and lhi« was not his habit. Marriage itself did 
not frieliten him as much as it frightened Pechorin and Kudin; 
his habits were more patriarchal. But Olga wanted him to settle 
the affairs of his estate before lliey were married; that would 
have meant sacrifice. He would not make that sacrifice, of course, 
and proved himself a true Oblomov, He on his part, however, 
was extremely exacting. He played Olga a trick that one might 
have expected from Pechorin. He look it into his head that be 
WHS not very prepossessing in appearance and. in general, not 
attr.iciive enough to make Olga love him very strongly. And so he 
began to suffer, he coiiUl not sleep at riialit, and finally, tnusler- 
ing all his tuiergy. he wrote Olga a long letter in the Rudin style, 
in which he repealed the old and tlireailbare story which Onegin 
had told 'I'alvana. which Rudin had told Natalya, and which even 
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PeoKorin had told Princess Mar)', namely, “! am not made in 
such a way lliat you could be happy with me. In time you will 
love another, more worthy than I. 

A{;ain and ajiain will maiden fair 
Change her dreams and fancies. • . . 

You'll love again— bul do lake care, 
l-cam lo keep your«elf in hand; 

Nol everyone, like I. will understand.... 

And innocence may lead you to despair. 

All the Oblomovs like to humiliate themselves, but the) do 
so in order to have the satisfaction of being contradicted, of 
hearing praise from those to whom they are speaking deprecal- 
ingly about themselves. They delight in this self-abasement; all 
are like Rudin. concerning whom Pigassov says: “He begins to 
revile himself and grovel ;n the mud, and you feel sure that he 
will never look people in the face again. But nothing of the kind! 
He soon becomes so merry that you think he has been swilling 
vodka!” In the same way Onegin too, after reviling himself in 
Tatyana’s presence, begins to pajade his generosity. And Oldo- 
mov behaves in the same way when, after writing Olga a 
poon about himself, he felt "not so depre.^sed, almost happy.... 
And he concludes his letter with a sermon, similar to tliat with 
which Onegin concluded his speech: “Let your relations ''ilh 
me.” he wrote, “serve you as a guide in your future normal love, 
and so forth. Ilya Ilyich did not. of course, continue his self-hu- 
miliation before Olga to the end: he rushed to see what impression 
his lellcr made upon her, he saw her weeping, he was satislied 
and— could not refrain from presi-nling himself before her at 
tins crucial moment. But she proved to him what vulgar and 
miserable egoism he displayed in that letter, which he had writ 
ten “out of concern for her liappiness,” Here his courage oo/e< 
out completely, as indeed it does with all the Oblomovs when 
they meet a woman who is superior lo them in character and 

intelligence. 

“But, profound people will prolesi and eay, in spile of the selection 
of apparently similor facts, that there is no sense in the parallels you 
have drown. In defining character, it Ls not so much outward manifesla- 
lions that are important as the motives which prompt a man to do Uiis or 
the other As regards motive, how is it possible nol to sec the vast differ- 
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cnce between Oblomov's conduct and that oi Pechorin, Rudin and the 
Olliers?... Oblomov does everything by inertia, because he is too la7.y 
to move, and too lazy to resist when he is pushed; his whole object U not 
to move a finger unnecessarily. The others, however, are prompted by a 
thirst for activity, they undertake everything with the greatest zeal, they 
are always 

Prompted by a restless spirit, 

A yearning for a change of scene.-'’® 

and suffer from other ailments that are symptoms of a strong character. 
If they do nothin? that is truly useful it is because they cannot find activ- 
ities commensurate with tlieir strength. They, as Pechorin puts it, are 
like genii chained to tlie clerk's desk and doomed to copy docuraentj;. 
They tower above the realities of life and, therefore, have a right to hold 
life and men in contempt. Their whole life is a negation, a reaction against 
the present order of things: Oblomov's life, however, consists in passive 
sulunission to existing inllucnces, a conservative repugnance to all change, 
an utler lack of internal reaction due to lus nature. Can these men be 
compared? What! Put Rudin on the same plane as Oblomov! .. . Denounce 
IVcIiorin for being as much a nonentity as Ilya Ilyich!... This is evidence 
of complete lark of iinderstoiuling: it is absurd — it is a crime! . . .” 

Good God! We have indeed forgotten that one must keep a 
sharp lookout when dealing with profound people; they are sure 
to draw conclusions that you did not even dream of. If you intend 
to bathe in the river and a profound j)er.-on standing on the hank 
with his hands tied boasts that he is a splendid swimmer and 
promi.'^i’s to go to your rescue if you should dro'vn. don’t dare 
-av: "Hut un rlear friend, vour h.andji are lied! Had vou not liel- 
ter first gel somehodv to untie your hands?" Don’t dare to say 
that because tiie profound person will at once flare up and say: 

“Ah! Yon say tliat I can't swim! You are praising the one who 

tied my hancU! You don't sympathize with people who rescue 
the drowning!...*’ And so on and so forth.... Profound people 
can l>e very eloquent and profuse in drawing the most unexpected 
conclusions. . , . And so it Is in this cose: lliey will at once jump 
to the rnnclu'ion that Wo wanted to place Oblomov on a higher 

plane than T’echorin and Hu<lin, that we wanted to justify his 

imlolcnce. that we are unable to M’e the inherent fundamental 
dliTcrence between lain and llic preceding heroes, etc. We 
lusten to explain ourselves to the profound people. 

In all that we have said we had Oblomovshchina hi mind 
rutlier than tli^ })ersonal'tv of Oblomov and the other heroes. 
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As regards personalities, we could not fail to see difference in 
temperament of, say, Pechorin and Oblomov. Pecl.orin and One 
gin, or Rudin and Beltov. . . . Who will deny that there is a djf- 
ference in personality among men (although, perhaps, not nearly 
as great and as important as U usually supposed). The point, 
however, is that weighing heavily upon all these persons is llie 
same Oblomovshchina, which imposes upon them the mdelude 
impress of indolence, idleness and utter uselessness. It is lng-dy 
probable that under other conditions of life, m a different =oc'e- 
ty, Onegin would have been a really good fcllou^ Padiorm and 
Rudin would have performed doughty deed^, and Ueltov uou l. 
have proved to bo a man of excellent qualities. But under oUh t 
conditions of development Oblomov and Tenletnikov too, perlup-. 

would not have been such dronc>. and would p'"" j 

useful occupation.... But the point is that at the pro e - 

they all have one common fcature-a 
the'consciousness that they could do a grea ^ ^ 

ing.... In this respect, they resemble each other to an 

ing degree. 

. I I .a n.v DUal tile ami iinolmiiutily a-k 
-1 look back u,K.n tu.k- mu=. 

myseff: What have I i„f,y nus-ini,. m m) 

been some rc8:^on. I must ha ^ ^ xciiUic "h it 

.hia .nission «aa 1 allowc. ...J ,»l,l like Iran. 

ii:;-? 

Tlia. was I'cchorin. . . . Ami here is bow iiud... rci.o„.s abou, 
himself. 

• Vea, ,.a.,.ra was baaa.co„. »..b b ^' X 

wi.holl. havinf liolic “"''’""f , j. I .hall no. see .lie Irili. 

baaohcial .race. All m> weahl, will he »a..ed. 

of the see.)^ 1 have sown. . . 

Ilya llyicli is not behind tlie >« . },in, 

•painfuny Mt that *onu- pKe »:o)d in tbe depths 

as in a urave. perhaps dvo'» • pyl,j ^ryd as roiii. 

of the mountains. oti'J thol i« under a lico'y weifJit of rubliisli 

Bu. .his .reaaure lies burie.i d-J;- ,.,,oh 

and reluje. It wo^ as > . . j | j j.uned it in l‘*s jwu 

world and life Sad bestowed upon him and 

•oul.** 


$ 
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Do you see — a treasure was buried in his soul, but he was 
never able to reveal it to the world. His brothers, younger than 
he, “are roamina over the world 

Seeking great deeds to perform. 

Since the heritage of their wealthy sires 
Had freed them from life’s petty cares. . • 

Oblomov too, when he was young, dreamed of “serving while 
his strength lasted, because Russia needs hands and heads to de- 
velop her inexhaustible resources. . . And even now. “he is re* 
sponsive to universal human suffering and is capable of enjoying 
the pleasures of lofty thoughts”: and although he does not roam 
the world in quest of great deeds to perform, he nevertheless 
dreams of activity of world-wide importance, looks down with 
rontempl upon the common labourer and ardently exclaims: 

No. i shall not waste my sou] 

In the ant heap labours of men. . . . 

He is no more idle than all the other Oblomov brothers, he 
b only more candid than they — he makes no attempt to cover 
up his idleness even with talk about society, and strolling along 
Nevsky Prospect. 

But what causes tlie difference in the impression produced 
upon us by Oblomov and tbe heroes we referred to above? The 
heroes seem to us in their different ways to be strong natures 
crushed by an unfavourable environment, whereas Oblomov is a 
drone, who will do nothing even under the most favourable cir- 
cum5tanc(.*>. But in the first platv. Oblomov’s temperament is ex- 
tremely phlegmatic .and naturally, therefore, lie makes feebler 
attempts to carry out hi? plans and to resist his hostile environment 
than the more rigorous Onegin or jaundiced Pechorin. Actually, 
however, they are all equally unable to resist the forces of their 
hostile environment, all equally sink to the level of nonentities 
when real and serious adirity confronts them. In what way did 
Oblomov’s environment open up for him a favourable field for 
activity? He had an estate which he could have pul in order; he 
had a friend who urged him to lake up practical activity; there 
was a woman who w'as superior to him in vigour and clarity of 
views, and who loved him tenderly. . . . But tell me. which of the 

Oblomovs destitute of all this, and what did they do with it 

# 
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all? Both On^in and TenleUiikov pottered about on their e>' 
Utes; and about Tentetnikov, the muzhiks even said at first: “Sharp- 
eyed, isn’t he!” But soon those same muzhiks tumbled to the fad 
that their squire, although keen at first, understood nothing, and 

would do nothing practical But what about friendship? 

What do they all do with their friends? Onegin killed Lensky; 
Pechorin is always quarrelling with Werner; Rudin succeeded 
in repelling Lezhnev and failed to take advantage of Pokorskys 
friendship.... And did not each of them meet many Pokorskys 
in the course of his life? What did they do? Did they combine for 
some common cause, did they form a clow alliance to defend 
themselves against their hostile environment? Notliing of tlie 

kind Everything was swept to the winds; it all ended in the 

same old Oblomovshchina. ... It is needless to speak of love. 
Everyone of the Oblomovs met a woman superior to himself (be- 
cause Krutsiferskaya is superior to Beltov. and even Princess 
Mary is, after all. superior to Pechorin), and everyone of them 
ignominiously fled from her love, or did his best to moke her 
dismiss him. . . . How can this be explained if not by the pre^^tne 
that despicable Oblomovshchina exercised upon them? 

In addition to difference in temperament, there is also a 
great difference in age between Oblomov and the other heroes. 
We are not speaking of age in years: in that respect they are 
almost equal, Rudin was even two or three years older than 
lomov. We have in mind the age in which they appeared. Oblo- 
mov appeared at a later period and, therefore, to the younger 
generation, our contemporaries, he must look much older tlian 

the previous Oblomovs at his age When he was still at the 

university, at the age of sevenlren or eighteen, he was ulrca<ly 
conscious of the same strivings, became imbued with the same 
ideas that inspired Rudin at the age of thirty-five. After that 
only two roads lav open before him: either activity, real ar- 
tivitv — not with the tongue, but with the head and heart and 
hands together, or simply lying down with folde<l arms. His 
apathetic nature brought him to the latter; this U bad. but at all 
events there is no falsehood and pretense here. If he, like his 
brothers, had begun to talk loudly about what he only dares 
dream of now. he would have fell day after day the same annoy- 
ance that he felt on receiving the letter from the village elder. 
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and on receiving notice to quit troni his landlord. In the old 
days phrasemongers who talked loudly about the necessity of 
tlii« or tiiat, about lofty ambitions, etc., were listened to mth awe. 
Then perhaps, Oblomov too would not have been averse to Ulk- 
inc, ... But nowadays all phrasemongers and schemers are con- 
fronted with the demand: “Why not try your hand at it your- 

self?” This the Oblomovs cannot stand. ... 

Indeed, how one feels the breath of the new life when, after 
reading Oblomov, one ponders over the circumstances that ca 
this tv'pc into being in literature. It cannot be ascribed solel) 
to the talent of the author and to the breadth of his views. e 
find talent and views of the broadest and most humane kina 
araona the authors who portrayed llie earlier types that we re- 
ferred to above. But the point is that thirty years have passed since 
Onegin, the first of them, appeared. Tliat which existed m era- 
brvo at that time, what was expressed only in vague hints mi 
whispers, has now assumed firm and definite shape, U is being 
expresse<l openlv and loudly. Phrases no longer count ; society 
itself feels the hckI of real deeds. Beltov and Rudin, who were 
imbued with strivings that were truly lofty and noble, not on > 
did not feel the urge to enter into mortal combat with the en- 
vironment that was crushing them, ihey could not even conceive 
of such a combat as an early possibility. They enlercd a dense 
and unexiilored forest, trod dangerous bogs, saw various siiak^ 
and r.'ptiles creeping at their feel, and they climbed tri^s-parlly 
to sec if there was a road near by. and partly to rest and to e^ape 
for a while ih-’ danger of being sucked into the bog or of being 
stun-. The I'eople who followed them waited to hear what they 
would sav and looked up to them with awe as pioneers. But th^ 
pioneer^ ^w nothing from the heights to which they had climbed, 
the forest was too vast and dense. Meanwhile, in climbing the 
trees thev scratched their faces and hurt their feel and hands.-.. 
Thev are in pain, thev are weary, they must rest by making them- 
as comfortable a« possible among the branches. True, they 
do I’.olhinc for the conunon weal, they have seen nothing, and 
have vaid nothin-; those standing below must hew ° 

road for themsehes through tnc forest without their aid. But w o 
would dare to ca=l stonc^ at those unfortunate ones to make them 
drop from iho height on which they have ensconced themselve. 
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wth such difficulty, having the common weal in nundr Hify 
meet with sympathy, they are not even called u\>on to help to 
clear the forest; theirs was a different mission and tliey have 
performed it. If nothing has come of it. it is not their fault. In 
the past, ever>' author could regard hb Oblomox as a hero from 
this point of view, and he was right. To this we must add that 
the hope of finding a way out of the forest to the road was long 
cherished by the whole crowd of wayfarers, and that belief m 
the fai-ighledness of the pioneers who had climbed up the tree also 
lasted for quite a long time. But little by little the situation cleared 
and took a different turn: the pioneers have got accuslon.ed 
to the tree and like it: they argue very eloquently about dillu- 
ent ways and means of getting out of the bog ami the iorest; 
they have even found some kind of fruit on the tree ami .iro 
enjoying it- throwing tlie rind to the ground below; ihev invite 
a few chosen ones from the crowd to join them, and these clnnb 
the tree and remain there, not to look out for the road, hut onh 
to -cobble the fruit. These are the Oblomovs in the proiK-r sense 
of Uie term.... And the poor wayfarers standin. below .ink 
into the bog, they are stnng by snakes and frightened 1^)' -P ■ ■■;• 
swinging branches slash their faces. ... -At last the crowd de nk^ 
lo set fo work and calls those who had climbed the tree later 
to come down again, but the Oblomovs make no repl> and go on 
gorging themselves with fruit. The crowd then appeals to ih 
forLr pioneers to come down ami assist in the common elTorl. 
but the pioneers merely repeat the old argument that it is ncu-.- 
.sary to find the*oad. that clearing a road through the fore.M would 
be useless toil. The poor wayfarers tlien >ee their 
say with a gesture of disgust: “Ekh! 'iou are al 
After that they set to work in real earnest: the> fi^B tre^n ^ 
the logs to build a bridge across the bog. clear a track, kill tl 
snakes and reptiles that creep on to it. and give no lurtlier tho. gin 
to those wiseacres and strong characters, the tcionn.' an u 
din.,, upon whom Ihey had formerly reposeul ihmr iropc, and 
whom lly had so much admired. A. firs, .he Oblomovs^ nalmh 
look on at the general activity, but later, as is their habit, tlicy 
become alarmed and begin to shout.... “Oh! Oh! Don’t .o 
tliat! Stop!" they howl ^vhen they see Uie people to^ work 

to cut down the tree on which they are ensconced. Don t you 
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realize that We may be killed and that os will perish those 

beautiful ideas, those lofty sentiments, those humane strivings, 
that eloquence, that fervour, that love for all that is beautiful 
and noble that have always inspired us? Stop! Stop! What are 
you doing?. . But the wayfarers have heard these beautiful 
phrases a thousand times, and they go on with tlieir work without 
paying the slightest attention to them. The Oblomovs still have 
a means of saving themselves and their reputations, namely, to 
climb down the tree an<l join the others in their work; but, as 
they are in the habit of <loing. they lose heads and are at a loss 

what to do “Whats this, all of a sudden?” Uiey keep asking 

tlien»«clves in iheir despair, and go on hurling their impotent 
c urses at tlu* stupid mob whieh had lost all respect for them. 

But the crowd is richt! Once it has realized that it is nec- 


osary to set to work in real earnest, it makes no difference to 
)t whether a Pc'c horin or an Oblomov stamis before it. Again, we 
do not say that under the given circumstance? Pechorin would act 
exactly in the same way as Oblomov; by virtue of the same cir. 
rumslanres lie m.") have developed in another direction, hut the 
tvpes whirh great talent has creatix! are long lived; even today 
there are people who seem to be copies of Onegdn, Pechorin. 
Hiulin and the otlier’^. and not in the way in which they might 
have de\i loped under other '’ireiimsluiices. but exactly in the way 
they were depicti-d hy Pudikin. Lermontov and Turgenev. It is 
only in the puMi'' mind ihat they hecome more and more trans- 
lormed into an Ohlornov, It cannot he said ilut this transfer* 
ination luis alre.iilv taken place. No. even today thousands of 
people’ spend their time talking, and thousands of others are will- 
ing to take llii' talk for deeds. But the fact that this Iransfcunu- 
tion has hegun is priued hy the Ohlornov type which Goncharov 
has rn^alccl. Mis appearanr<> would have betm impossible had so. 
' i tv. at lea^•t some section of it. realized what nonentities all 


tliose qlla^i-talcIlled natures are, which it had formerly admired. 
In tl-e pa-t ihev .leikcd ihetnselvc- in cloaks and wigs of differ* 
ml In'liioiii and were allrartive hecaiisc of their diverse talents; 


hut lodav Dhlomov appears before u* in his true colours, taciturn, 
vei linin'’ on a >oft eoui h iii'te.ul ol standing on a beautiful ped* 
(•slab wearing a wide (lre»ing gown instead of an austere cloak, 
riie cjne-^lion.'*: U h<ti /,< he doiup? U hat is the meaning and pur- 
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pose of his life? have been put plainly and bluntly without being 
obscured by any secondary questions. This is because the time 

for social activity has arrived, or will arrive without fail 

And that is why we said in the beginning of this essay that we 
regard Goncharov’s novel as a sign of the limes. 

Indeed, look at the change that has taken place in public opin- 
ion concerning the educated and smooth-tongued drones who 
were formerly regarded as genuine leaders of society. 

Before us stands a young man, very handsome, adroit and 
educated. He moves in high society and is successful there; he 
goes to theatres, balls and masquerades; he dresses and dines 
magnificently; he reads books and writes well.... His heart is 
stirred only by the daily events in high society: hut he also has 
ideas about higher problems. He is fond of talking about pas- 
sions, 

About ace-old prejudices 
And the fatal secrets of the emve. . . 

4 

He has some rules of honour: he can 

A liphler quit rent substitute 

For the ancient yoke of barshchina.^* 

sometimes he can refrain from taking advantage of an unsophi^ti- 
calccl >oung woman whom he not love, and he oci not 

overrate his successes in society. He stands suificicntly high 
the society in which he moves to be con^ious of its vapidity: 
he can even abandon this society and retire to his seal in tlie 
country, but he Ms H dull there too. an<l does not know what in 
turn his hand to. . . . Out of idleness he quarrels with his frieml 
and thoughtlessly kills him in a duel.... Several years alcr u 
returns to society and falls in love with the woman whose love 
he had formerly spurned because it would have meant suireniJer- 
ing his freedom to roam about the world. ... In tiiis man you 
recognize Onegin. But look more closely ... >1 is Oblomov. 

Before us stands another man with a more ardent soul, with 
wider ambitions. This one seems to have been endowed by nature 
with all that which were mailers of concern lor Onegin. He docs 
not liave to worry about his toilet and his clothes, he is a society 
man without that. He does not have to grope for words or spar- ^ 
kle with tinsel wit, his longue is naturally as sharp os a razor. 
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lie really despises men. for he is auare of their weaknesses. 
He can really capture the heart of a woman, not for a fleeting 
moment, hirt for long, perhap? forever. He can sweep away or 
crush every obstacle that rises in liis path. In only one matter 
is lie unfortunate: he does not know which path to take. His 
heart is empty and cold to ever\ thing. He has tried everything; 
he was sated with all the j)lea5ura: that money could buy when 
^till a youth. He is weary of the love of society l>eauties because 
it has brought no solare to his heart. Learning has also wearied 
him Ix^-aiise he ha> sct n that it brings neither fame nor happi- 
;ic-ss; igtioriUice is bliss, and fame is a nutter of luck. The dan- 
gers of the liattlcfield loo soon bored him because he saw' no 
'•ense in them, and quicklv In'cainc accustomed to theni. And 
lastly, he even grovN* tired of the pure and simplehearted love 
«>f an untamcfl girl of whom he !.■* really fond because e^■en in her 
he fiinU no satisfaction for hi« impulses. But what are these im- 
}uilse*i? W’hiiltcr iln ihcv lead? ^Xhy does he not yield to them 
with everv, libre of hi< being? Because he himself does not un- 
<hirstand them and does noi lake the trouble to think about w'hat 
he sliould do with his s|)iritual strength. And so he spends his 
life jeering at fnnb. dislnrhitig tlie hearts of unsophisticated young 
ladio. interfering in the Invf afTairs of other people, picking 
juarrels. displaying \alour over trilles and fighting duels over 
noihing at all. . . . Vcui remeinbiT that thus is the story of Pecho* 
rin. lliat he himself ha^ evjilaincd his own character to Maxim 
Maximich to sonu’ extent, almost in tlte same words. . . . Pleas' 
look clo-er: Iwro lo<i von ^^■ill see Oblomov:.. . 

But here is anollu'r nun who is more ('onscious of the palli 
hr i.s treading. He not only kno«s that he is endowed with great 
vtrenith. he knows also that he has a great goal before him.... 
It .s(“ems that lie even suspci'l' what kind of goal it is ami where 
't is situated. He is honourable, honest (althouph he often fails 
•o pay his debl«». ardently diseusso^ no! trifling matters, but lofty 
Mibjeet'. and assert^ that be is ready to earrifice himself for the 

,1 i.f mankind. In his mind all problems have been solved, 

am! cveiMbinL' i- linked up in a living lurmonious chain. He 
1 nraptures im-ophi-ticaled voutiis with bis overpowering elo* 
'lucnctu and bearing bin< '«pe*k lhe\ loo fee! that they are dc.stined 
to perf'uni '"inrthijig '.reat. , . . Ihil how does he spend his life? 
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In beginning everything and finishing nolliuig. attending to e\erv- 
thing at once, passionately devoting himself to e\'erything. but 

unable to devote himself to anything He falls in love with 

a girl who at last tells him that she is willing to give herself 
to him although her mother has forbidden her to do so— and he 
answers: “Good God! Your Mama disapproves! What an unex- 
pected blow! God, how soon!... There is nothing to be done, 
we must be resigned....” And this is an exact picture of his 

.whole life You have already guessed that this is Rudin 

No, even he is now Oblomov. If you examine this character close- 
ly and bring it face to face wth the requirement? of pre^nt- 

day life you will be convinced that this is so. 

The feature common to all these men is that nothing m hie 
is a vital necessity for them, a shrine in their hearts, a religion, 
so organically merged with their whole being that to deprive 
them of it would mean depriving them of their liv<^. Kvcrytlimg 
about them is superficial, nothing is rooted in their natures. I hey. 
perhaps, do something when external necessity comi>els thcMii to, 
for Oblomov goes visiting the places that Stolz drags him to. he 
buys music and books for Olga and reads what she compels him 
to read; but their hearts do not lie in the things they do mer.-ly 
by force of circumstances. If each of them were o ere* erati. 
all the external advantages that they obtain by iheir work they 
would gladly give up working. By virtue of Oblomovshrimu. nn 
Oblomov government official would not go to his oflioe every 
dav if he could receive his salary and regular promotion 
having to do so. A soldier would vow not to touch a gun i he 
were offered the same terms and. in addition, were allowe.1 to 
keep hU splendid uniform, which can be useful on certain o«o- 
rions. The professor would slop delivering lectures, the >tuden 
would give up his studies, the author would give up v%ritin-. 
actor would never appear on the stage again and 1 e artist wou 
hre?ik hif* chisel and palette, to put it in hirh-llown style, jf je 
found a way of obtaining gratis all that he nois obtain, bv work- 
in«. Thev only talk about loftv strivings, con.<«ciousiie.s. of moral 
duW and common intercuts; when put to the test, it a t turns out 
to be words, mere words. Tlielr most sincere and hcartlelt striving 
is the striving for repose, for the dressing imwn, and their very 
octivirtes are nothing, more than an honourable dress, np, ^own 
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(to use an expression that is not our own) with which they cover 
up their vapidity and apathy. Even the best educated people, 
I>eople with lively natures and warm hearts, are prone in their 
practical lives to depart from their ideas and plans, very quickly 
resign themselves to the realities of life, whicli, however, they 
never cease to revile as vulgar and disgusting. This shows that 
all the things they talk and dream about are really alien to them, 
superficial ; in the depth of their hearts they cherish only one 
dream, one ideal — undisturbed repose, quietism, Oblomovshchina. 
Many even reach such a stage that they cannot conceive of man 
working willingly, with enthusiasm. Read the argument in Eko- 
nomicheski Ukazalcl to the efiecl that everybody would die 
of starvation resulting from idleness if by the equal distribution 
of wealth people were robbed of the incentive to accumulate 
capital. . . . 

No. all these Oblomovs liavc never converted into flesh and 
blood the principles with which they were imbued; they have 
never carried them to their logical conclusion, have never reached 
the border line where words arc transformed into deeds, 
where principle merges with the inherent requirements of the 
soul, disappears in it and becomes the sole spring to a man s 
conduct. Tliat is w^hy these people are always telling lies, that 
is why they are so l>anknipt when it comes to definite action. 
That is why abstract views are more precious to them than living 
facts, wliy general principles are more important to them than 
the pimple tnilh«; of life. They read useful books in order to 
kt'.p themselves informe<l about what people arc writing; they 
JO. inspiring articles in order to admire the logical construc- 
on of their own arguments; they make bold speeches in order 
1 hear their owm sonorous phrases and to win the approbation 
: their auditors. As regards the iicxt step, the object of all this 
reading, writing and talking— they don’t want to know anything 
about it. or do not trouble much about it. They are constantly 
saying to us: tliis is what we know, this is what we think — as 
for the rest, let others worry, it is no business of ours. ... As 
long as there was no work to be done they could still fool the 
public with tins sort of thing. lhe>' could still strut about and 
boast: after all wc are worrying, walking, talking, and so forth. 
This is what lire success acliieved in society by men like '^Rudin 
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was baaed on. More than that: they could indulge m 
philandering, punning and theatrical^ an to argue th 
were reduced to this because there was no held for w. le ac ^ 
At that time Prehorin and even Onegin must have app ared to U 
men endowed with boundless spiritual strength. But now aU 
heroes have been pushed into the background, hey * 

former significant, they have ceased to mislead us ^ h t u 

enigmatic natures and the mysterious Uie in- 

and society, between the greatness of their stre = 

significance of their deeds. . . . 

Now the riddle has been answered. 

A word for it Itas now been found. 

That word is — Oblomovshchina. 

Now, when 1 hear a country squire talking about the ng i •- 
of man and urging the necessity of developing personality, I 
know from the first words he utters that he is an Oblomov. 

When 1 hear a government official complaining that the sys- 
tem of administration is too complicated and cumbersome, I know 

that he is an Oblomov. . . , i 

When I hear an army officer complaining that parai cs 

exhausting, and boldly arguing that marching at a 

useless, efc., I have not the slightest doubt that he is an Oblomo . 

When, in the magarines, I read liberal denunciations of abus s 

and expressions of joy over the fact that at last something 

been done that we have lieen waiting and hoping for for so long, 

1 think to myself that all this has been written from Obloni- 

“'"'when I am in the company of educated people who ardciilly 

sympathize with the needs of mankind and who for many years 

have been relating with undiminished heat tlie same (“d ^ ; 

times new) anecdotes about bribery, acts “ i”'l been 

ness of every kind, I. in spite of myself, feel that I have been 

tranfiported to old Oblomovka. ... 

Stop the loud declamations of these people and say to Uiem: 
“You say thU is bad and that is bad, but what is to be done , 
They do not know. . . . Propose some simple remdy to them and 
they will say: "What’s this, ail of a sudden. They will say 
without fail, because the Oblomovs cannot answer dilfercntly. . . . 
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Continue the conversation with them and ^k: what do you mlmd 
to do? They will give you the answer that Rudm gave Nataly . 

“What is to be done? Resign ourselves to our fate of course. What 
else can be done? I know only too well how bitter, bard and unbearab 
this is, but judge for yourself ” and so forth. 

You will gel nothing more out of them because all of them 

bear the brand of Oblomovshchina. 

Who, then, will in tlie end, shift them from the spot to which 
they are rooted by the mighty word “forward!” which Gogol 
dreamed of, at.d for which Rus has bea. longing and wai mg 
for so long? So far we find no answer to this quesUon either 
i„ soeielv or in lileralure. Goncharov, who understood and was 
able to reveal our Ohiomovshchina to us, could not, however 
avoid paying Irilmte to the common error which is preva en 
our society to this day: he set out lo bury Oblomovshc lima aud 
deliver a panegyric over its grave. “Farewell old Oblomovk , 
you have outlived your liiiie,” he says llirough the mouth of Slo , 
hut what he savs is not true. .\11 Russia which has read, or wil 
read, OWomov' will disagree with him. iko. Oblomovka is our 
own niolherhiud, her owners arc our teachers, her iree 
Zakhars are always at our service. Them is a large por 
Oblomov within ever; one of us, and it is too cm y ^ . 

obituary. We and Ilia Ilyich have not deserved the desenpUon 

containcfl in ihc follnuins line:^: 

-ll.- ^^hul is mart- pifiMuus than intcUigencc; 

nnil loyal lu-art! This N natural goM; he l.as carried >* 

life. Jostled on ekery vi,],-. he fell, tooled, at l^t e ‘^i^’l'ionesty and 
disillusioned, having lo.-t llu- stnnglh to hvc. but not h.s . 

luyaliv. lli-^ heart Wa- uevn uttered a single false note no mud 
to him. No he, leek, ti lie uill ever flatter him. and nothing can d. ^ 
to a false gatli; let an oeeati of baseness and evil surge Broun ‘ 

,l,c ^vhole world poiwun itself with venom aud turn upside . 

will ne^er how down 1.. the idol o( falsehood, his soul will rema 

pore, brij.t and hoiH.-i,... Mb i. « that is crystal clear; ^ere 
few men like him; he is a pearl among the mob. ^ou could no 
hLs heart wiili anytliing, you can roly on him always and everyw e 

We shall not dilate on this passage, hut every reader 
observe lliat it eonlains a great unlrutli. Indeed, there is one go ^ 
feature about Oblomov, namely, he lias never tried to fool any 
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body; but that is part and parcel of his indolent nature. But pray, 
in what can he be relied on? Only, perhaps, when nothing need 
be done; here he will certainly distinguish himself. Bui if noth- 
ing need be done we can do without him. He would not bow 
down to the idol of evil! But why not? Because he was loo lazy 
to get up from his couch. And if he were dragged from his couch 
and forced to his knees in front of that idol he would not have 
the strength to get up. He cannot be bribed with anything. But 
what is there to bribe him for? To make him move? \U11. that 
is a really difficult task. Mud would never stick to him! Yes, as 
long as he Ues alone on his couch everything go^ well; but as 
soon as Tarantyev. Zaterty and Ivan Matveyich arriv^brr! What 
awful and disgusting things begin to take place around Oblomov. 
They eat him out of house and home, they drink up his wine, 
they drive him to drink, they induce him to sign a false promissory 
note (from which Slolz, somewhat unceremoniously, in the Bus- 
Sian manner, releases him without trial or investigation), they 
ruin him and say his peasants are the cause of it, they extort enor- 
mous sums of money from him for nothing at all. He suffers all 
this in silence and, for that reason, of course, never utters a laUe 

No. the living must not be flattered like tJiat. and we are still 
alive, we are still Oblomovs. Ohlomovshcliina never abandon^ 
us; it is still with us at the present time, when, and so forth. 
Which of our authors, journalists, men of education and piibhc 
leaders, which of them will not agree that Goncharov must have 
had him in mind when he wrote the following lines about Ilya 

Ilyich: 

“He knew the delights of lofty thouphts; his heart was responsive to 
universal human suilering. Sometimes, deep down in Ins heart, he wept 
bitterly over the miaforlunce lhat mankind endured, he experience un 
knowable and nameless Buffering and grief, and he was conscious o a striving 
lowardi* something in the remote distance, probably towards that world to 
which Slolz sometimes drew him- Sweet tears roll down his cheeks, bonielimes 
he is filled with contempt for human vices, for falsehood, for slander, for 
the evil that has si>read over the world, and be bums with a desire to 
draw mankind’s attention to its sorc^-ond suddenly ideas flare up in 
his mind heave and toss in his head like die waves of the sea and llien 
CTOw into an intention and set his blood on firc-his muscles twitch. Ins 
sinews become tense, the intention U transformed into a striving: moved 
by moral force, he quickly assumes two or three postures in one nunuto 

U* 
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and with flashing eyes he hall rises in ins bed, extends an ann and loohs 
around like one inspired. . . . Behold the striving is materializing, it is 
about to become a deed.... And then, good Lord! What miracles, what 
beneficial consequences could be expected from this sublime effort! But 
the dawn appears, it passes away, ervening sets in, and with it Oblomov’s 
wearied strength turns to repose: the storm and excitement in his heart 
die down, his mind becomes more sober, his blood Hows less rapidly 
through his veins. Silently and pensively Oblomov turns over on his back, 
gazes mournfully at the sky through the window and bids a sad farewell 
to the sun ^ich is setting in splendour behind somebody’s four-storey 
house. How many times has he said farewell to the setting sun in this way?” 

Will you not agree, educated and noble-minded reader, that 
the above lines truly depict your own well-intentioned strivings 
and your useful activity? The only difference that one may find 
here is the stage you will reach in your development. Ilya Ilyich 
reached the stage of half rising in his bed, extending an arm and 
looking around. Others do not get so far; they only reach the 
stage when ideas toss about in their head like the waves of the 
sea (they constitute the majority); others reach the stage when 
their ideas grow into intentions but do not reach the degree of 
strivings (there are fewer of these) ; others again reach the 
striving stage (but these are extremely few).... 

And so, following the trend of our times, when the whole of 
our literature, as Mr. Bencdictov expresses it, is a 

. . . torment to our flesh. 

Chains of poetry and prose.®* 

vve humbly confess that much as Mr. Goncliarov’s praise of Ob- 
lomov may flatter our vanity, we cannot regard it as being justi- 
fied. Oblomov irritates the fresh, young and active man less than 
Pechorin and Rudin do, but he is a disgusting nonentity, neverthe- 
less. 

Pa)ing tribute to his times, Mr. Goncharov provided an aiiii* 
dole to Oblomov in the shape of Slolz; but as regards that indi- 
vidual, we must repeal the opinion that we have always expressed, 
namely, that literature must not run too far ahead of life. Stolzes, 
men of an integral and active cliaracler, every one of whose ideas 
becomes a striving and is transformed into deeds the moment it 
arises, do not yet exist in our society (we have in mind the 
educated section of society, whieli is capable of lofty strivings; 
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among the masses, where ideas and striving are confinrf m a 
few and very practical objects, we constantly come acres* such 
people). The author himself admits Uiis when he says about our 

society: 

“There' Eyes have opened after slumber, brisk, wide footsteps, ani- 
mated voices are heard. ... How many Stohes wnlh Rn.-.an names mu. 

appear!” 

Many must appear, there can he no doubt abont tl, at ; but for 
the time being there is no soil for them. And that ts why all we 
can Bather from Goncharov’s novel is that Stoh ts a man of ac- 
tion, always busy with something, running 

sayina that to live means to work, and so forth. But what he do,^ 
and how he manages to do something worth-w ile where ^others 
can do nothing, remains a mystery to us. He se tied 
the Oblomov estate for Ilya Ilyich in a mc^but ''ow? Jlmt w 
do not know. He got rid of Ilya llydeh’s false 
in a tric^hut how? That we know. He went to see the chief 
Ivan Matveyich. to whom Oblomov had given *e promissory nol^ 
Z a friendly talk with him. aiid after this Ivan Ma'veyc ' w- 
called to the chief’s olTiee, and not oi.ly was he ojJeri^ to 
the note, but was also asked to resign, it served him ri„ht, o 
rourse- but judging by this case, Slolz had not yet reached t 
::;e of the be:! Unslian public leader. Nor could he have d- 
so it is too early. For the lime being, even if you are as wi- 
TsSolomon, all yL can do in the way of PuhHc ac^ .s, per- 
haps to he a philanthropic tavern licensee like Murazov, 
performs good deeds witli his fortune of ten million, or a ganer^ 
Ls landlord like Konstanzhaglo“-l.ut further than th^ you 
cannot go. . . . And we cannot understand how m his aolmtm 
Stolz could rid himself of all the strivings and eequircm ^ 
that overcame even Oblomov, how he could he satis wi 
plition, mst content with his solitary, individual, exclu^ve hap- 
”«s . . It must not he forgotten that under his feet Urere was 

a bog that the old Oblomovka was near by, that he would have 
li to clear tl,e forest to reach the highroad and thus escape from 
Oblomovshrhina. Whether Stoh did anything in this direction, 
“irhe dV and how he did it-we do not know. But until vre 
know we cannot he satisfied with his personality. ... All wc can 
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say is that he is not the man who “will be able to pronounce in 
a language intelligible to the Russian soul that mighty word: 

‘forward!’” 

Perhaps Olga Ilyinskaya is more capable of doing this than 
Stolz, for she stands nearer to our new life. We have said noth- 
ing about the women that Goncharov created, nothing about 
Olga, or about Agafya Matveyevna Pshenitsyna (or even about 
Anissya or Akulina, women also with peculiar characters), be- 
cause We realized that we were totally unable to say anything 
coherently about them. To attempt to analyze the feminine types 
created by Goncharov would be to lay claim to expert knowledge 
of the feminine heart. Lacking this quality, we can only admire 
Goncharov’s women. The ladies say that Goncharov’s psychologi- 
cal analysis Is amazing for its truth and subtlety, and in this 
matter the ladies must be believed. . . . We would not dare to 
add anything to their comment because we are afraid of setting 
foot in a land that is completely strange to us. But we take the 
liberty, in concluding this essay, to say a few words about Olga> 
and about her altitude towards Oblomovshchina. 

In intellectual development, Olga is the highest ideal that 
a Russian artist c.in find in our present Russian life. That is why 
the extraordinary clarity and simplicity of her logic and the 
amazing harmony of heart and mind astonish us so much that 
we are rcadv to doubt even her imaginary existence and say: 
“There are no such young women.” But following her through 
the whole novel we find that she is always true to herself and 
to iier development, that she is not merely the creation of the 
author, but a living person, only one that we have not yet met. 
She more than Stolz gives us a glimpse of the new Russian life; 
from her we mav expect to hear the word that will consume 

Oblomovshchina with fire and reduce it to ashes She begins 

by falling in love with Oblomov, by believing in him and in 
the possibility of his moral transformation. ... She toils long 
and slubborniy. with loving devotion and tender solicitude, in 
an effort to fan the spark of life in this man and to stimulate hmi 
to activity. She refuses to believe that he is so incapable of doing 
good; clierisliing her hopes in him, her future creation, she does 
everything for him. She even ignores conventional propriety, 
goes to see him alone without telling anybody, and, unlike hini» 
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pie way. He, for «^P ’ it solely out of 

her“«ropletcly forgetting himself, sacrificing Inm- 

self, and so forth. 

..N„, she answer, -fi.. 

p“r‘"y" rol'l'rV'hav. 'pone .wry .-itl-. sendin, n,e any letters. 

He says that he fears ti.at she will ^ ^appy ^^alm 

’ nV,nnnincss’ 1 love you HOW and I feel pood, 

‘■Where do you see tny “"''“PP j j j him. You need not 
later I will love another, hence. I w>ll t 

worry about fnc. 

new life, not the <•"■= ;"<>7 obedient Olga's will is to 

society grew up.... A .vith Oblomov and persists 

' 'r Trr SP e nn leasantness jeers, etc. from 
in her love for him, in sp P worthlessness. Then 

outside until had been mistaken in him and 

cannot combine her la l 

pet him while she rejec s i annihilated 

she annihiloles him as no j romance: 

by a woman. Tatyana says to Onegin at the end 

1 love you (why conceal it?). 

But to another my troth .6 phghted. 

To him forever I’ll he true. 

— i' :rLrtr.i“ X“t» ;r- 
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the kutred of Princess Mary. No, Olga did not behave to Oblomov 

in that way. She said to him simply and gently: 

**I learned only recently that I loved in you what I wanted you to 
have, what Stolz pointed out to me, and what he and 1 conjured up. I 
loved the future Oblomov! You are unassuming and honest, Ilya; you 
are lender ... like a dove; you hide your head under your wing— and 
you want nothing more; you want to coo in the loft all your life.... Bui 
I am not like that: that is not enough for me; I want something more, 
but what— I don't know!” 

And so she leaves Oblomov and strives towards her some- 
thing, although she does not quite know what it is. At last she 
finds it in Stolz, she joins him and is happy; but even here she 
docs not halt, does not come to a dead stop. Certain vague prob- 
lems and doubts di-sturb her, there are things she is trying to 
fathom. The autlior did not fully reveal her emotions to us and 
we may err in our assumptions concerning their nature. But it 
seems to us that her heart and mind were disturbed by the 
spirit of the new life, to which she was immeasurably nearer than 
Stolz. We think so because we find several liints of this in the 
following dialogue: 

‘■_‘Wbal shall I do? Yield and pine?’ she asked. 

he answered. ’Arm yourself with firmne.^ and serenity. We 
two arc not Titans-.’ Itc continued, embracing her. 'We shall not follow 
the Maiilreds and Fausts and challenge disturbing problems to mortal 
combat, nor shall we accept their challenge. We shall bow our heads 
and wail luimbly until the hard limes pass, and life, happiness, will 
smile again. . . .’ 

suppose they never leave us: suppose grief disturbs us more 
and mon*?’ she a<kcd. 

— 'Well, we’ll accept it as a new element of life. . . . But no, that 
cannot be. it cannot happen to us! It is not your grief alone, it is the 
common ailment of mankind. You have suffered only one drop.... All 
this is friglitfiil when a man loses his grip on life, when he has no sup- 
port. But in our case. . . ” 

hie did not specify tlic our case, but it is evident that it 
is he wlto does not wish to “cliallenge disturbing problems to 
morlcil comliat.” that it is he who wants to “humbly bow his 

head. She is ready for this fight, she longs for it and is 

always afraid that her tranquil happiness \rith Stolz may grow 
into something that resembles the Oblomov apathy. Clearly, she 
flop« noi wish to how her head and wait humbly until the hard 
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times pass, in the hope that Ufe will smile again later. She left 
Oblomov when she ceased to believe in him; she will leave Stolz 
if she ceases to believe in him. And this will happen if she con- 
tinues to be tormented by problems and doubts, and if he con- 
tinues to advise her to accept them as a new elei^nl of hie ami 
bow her head. She is thoroughly familiar with Oblomovshchma, 
she will be able to discern it in all its different shapes, and un- 
der all masks, and will always be able to find strength enough 

to pi-onounce ruthless judgment on it.... 


/ 


* 



REALM OF DARKNESS 


THE WORKS OF A. OSTROVSKY. 
Two volumes, St. Petersburg 18S9.** 


I 

What sort of a trend is this? Before you 
can look round they have a story out. If 
only there were some sense in it . . . Still, 
there has been a lot of noise, so there must 
have been some reason for it. 

Gogol 

No MODERN Russian writer has met with such a strange fate 
in his literary career as Ostrovsky. His first work {A Picture 
of Domestic Bliss) passed entirely unnoticed; the magazines did 
not say a single word either of praise or blame of the author. 
Three years later Ostrovsky’s second work appeared: Our Own 
Folks — Well Settle It Among Ourselves; everybody greeted the 
author as an entirely new man in literature and immediately 
recognized him as a writer of extraordinary talent, as the best 
repre.‘=enlali\e of llie dramatic art in Russian literature since Go- 
gol.®’ But owing to one of ll’-- o accidents which are strange to 
the ordinary reader but a ca . ’ of extreme annoyance to an 
author, and whi''!i occur so olien in our poor literature, Ostrov* 
sky’s play was not produced in a single Uieatre and did not even 
get detailed and serious consideration in any journal. Our Own 
Folks was first published in Moskvityanin and later it was pub* 
Hshed in book form, but the literary critics totally ignored Jt. 
And so, this comedy yanished for a time, as if it had been thro\vn 
into the sea. A year later Ostrovsky wrote another comedy: The 
Poor Bride. The critics spoke respectfully of the author, repeal* 
edly mentioned the fact that he had written Our Own Folks, 
and even obser\ed ibat they were paying him this attention niore 
for his first comedy than for his second, which they all regard* 
ed as being inferior to the first. Later every new work of Ostrov- 
sky’s that appcanxl caused some stir in the journalistic world, 
and soon two litcrar)’ parties, one radically opposed to the other, 
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were formed in co.mection with th^. One “"^ 1 ^ j 

the young editorial board of MoskvUyanm. which pr^ a me 
that “with his four plays Ostrovsky has created a people h 

Ue in Russia,” that he is a 

Poet, herald of new truth. 

Of a new world tlie creator. 

A new word haa he brought U3, 

Though serving ancient inilh, 

and that this ancient Irutli depicted hy Ostrovsky is 

Simpler, but more precious, 

More beneficial for the heart 

than the truth contained in Shakespeare’s 

The above lines were published in Moskvityanin (No.4,18d4) 
with reference to the play Poverty Is No Crime, and with par^ 
ticular reference to one of the personages in that pla>, L> 
Tortsov. Many at the lime laughed at the ec^ntnc.ly of ihe^e 

lines, but this was not an expi^ion of poet s ^ 

a fairly correct expression of the critical opinion of the parly 

which went into raptures over every line 

fortunately, this opinion was always expressed with such an 
amazing arrogance, vagueness and ambiguity that I le opp ~ 
partv found it impossible even to enter into <erious conUoversy ov 
U. TIiosc who eulogized Ostrovsky eloimed he hod 
a new word-, hut wheu asked: “What is this new woid? the 

refrained from answering for a long time. When 1 ey ' 
eventually, they said that the new word was .lothing 
less than-what do yon think ?-nurionof.<) ! Hut this 
was dragged on to the stage with reference U, Lyub.m TorUov 
and woven around him so clumsily tliat die critic, who wore un- 
favourable towards Ostrovsky immediately P““"™’ “P“ ' , ‘ 

and poking their longues out at the clumiv eulogist, they a nted 
them^ayiug: “So your new word applies to Torusov to Lyubim 
TorTsov, to that drunkard Tortsov! So the drunkard Tortsov is 
your ideal!” etc. It goes without saying tl.at .1 « not quite the 
proper thing to poke the tongne out in a serious discussion of 
he work, of Ostrovsky, but it must be confe.,ed that .arce ly 
anybody could keep a straight face on reading lines like the 

following about Lyubim Tortsov; 
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The lively images of a poet 

The comedian in Jlesh and blood bas clothed. . . • 

That is why a single current 
For the first time runs through all. 

That is why the tlieatre rings from roof to lioor 
With one loud cry of 
Heartfelt joy. 

Lyubim Torisov stands there, alive. 

Proud, with head erect. 

Clothed in a dilapidated cloak, 

With beard dishevelled. 

Unhappy^ drunk, emaciated. 

But with a Russian heart so pure. 

Is it comedy that weeps before us, 

Or tragedy chuckling with him?— 

We cannot tell, nor do we care! 

Hasten to the theatre! crowds are pushing througn the doors, 
Life is flowing in full flood: 

Russian songs resound quite freely. 

A man there weeps and laughs at once, 

AH the world's there, full of jov and life. 

And ICC, plain and humble children of the age, 

No longer fear but rejoice at man's destiny: 

A warm glow fills the heart, we breathe freely, 

Lyubim Tt,risov to us points out the road! (Where to?) 

Great Russian life is feasting on the stage. 

Celebrating the '.- «.> .t;ig of the triumph 
Of our gr, '• tongue 

In stirring 'irKin and plnyfuf song. 

The Great llubsian mind, the Great-Russian view 
I-ike Mother Volga wide and free. 

Glowing free a joy to us. who would eschew! 

A tife of morbid deception 


The^ lines were followed by a deiiunciatioi, of Rachel and of 
those who admired her and tlicrcby revealed Ihe spirit of blind 
and slavish imitation. She may be talented, she may be a gen- 
jus, exclaimed the author of the above lines, “but her art does 
not 5Ui/ our streetr We are tiot like others, he said^ we need 
truth. And lie took the occasion to revile Europe and America 
and to praise Rfts in the following poetical strain: 

falsity be dear to aged Europe 
Or to looihlessly youthful America, 

Ailing like an aged dog. . . . 

Our Rus IS strong'. Much ardour and Mrcngib has she; 

KU5 loves truth, and ujion her 
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The Lord bestowed 

The gif^ oi underslanding truth. 

She alone today c refuge gives 
To all (hat which ennobles man 

Needless to say, 
with what ennobles man, coi 

and for exclaiming in their turn about L>ub.m • 

-And this is whut some people ml’e few 

as the finest flower of our f^ls ignorant abusel It w 

What has Russian literature done drcame.l 

true that it has not yet uttered “ “ “j j ^ued with the old liter- 
of such a hero, but this .s becau^ it ' .iVioo of taste. Lyufum 
ary traditions which do not penu hiJeousness only at a time 

Tortsov could appear on (he of oblivion. - What 

when those traditions were passin., ^ dninken 

U surprising and should want to I'"''*'' 

Tortsov could become an ideal, that | 1 dial 

in it as if it were die purest l.ieraiurc. and tlial wc 

are all called upon to love '”m «n th ^ ,a,te 

own,’ that he lives ‘in our ^ f ^.^dittons? After all, 
and utter forgetfulness of all pu ^ wh'ch 

u such a iking as shame, there is oblivion.^ irAy 

remains even after the finest ra ^ jortsov ‘one of our own an 

s..”. " - :r; *.»- "• ■; “ 

,. H.„ .Ki f -«•. S'"; 

because it shows how much la ^ Ostrovsky.* Otcchesl- 

iractors and his admirers have Ostrovsky, and 

venniye Zapiski was always critics who extolled 

its attacks were mainly directed ^6 until quite 

his works. Tlte author himself .^^/^^nuunced that he. and 

rl 

• Incidentally, our readers may ‘’^pinioJ*"of Ostrovsky and 

nass over the whole story “ho“t the confronting 

commence ''“■‘‘"'Ird S' 0 * ” m«t.ly“r ..d d.a. U,«y n,., admire 
Ostrovsky s critics witli eaci 

each other. 
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ended their poetical careers. (See Otechestvenniye Zapiski, No. 
VI, 1859.) And yet it was Ostrovsky who had to bear the brunt 
of the charge of admiring Ljoibira Tortsov, of being hostile to 
European education, of admiring the good old d.ays before Peter 
tile Great, etc. Upon his talent fell the shadow of some sort of 
Old Believer-ism, almost of obscurantism. His defenders, how- 
ever, kept on talking about a new word, without, however, pro- 
nouncing that word, and proclaimed that Ostrovsky was the fore- 
most modem Russian writer because he had a special world 
outlook.... Their explanation of this special world outlook was 
extremely muddled, however. Most often they made shift with 
phrases like the following: 

“Ostrovsky alone in the present literary epoch has his own firm, 
new, and til the same lime ideal world outlook with a specific shade (1) 
resultinc from the conditions of ilie epoch as welJ as, perhaps, from the 
nature uf the poet himself. W illioul the slighiesi hesitation we call this 
shade a fundamentally Russian world outlook, sound and serene, humor- 
ous without being morbid, slraiphtlorward without running to extrem^ 
and, lastly, ideal, in the true sense of idealism, without false grandilo- 
quence or equally false sentimentality” IMosktiiyanin, No. 1, 1853). 

“Tluis he wrote — darkly and listlessly”®® — without explaining 
in llie least the specific features of Ostrovsky’s talent or tiis 
importance in inudern literature. Two years later the same critic 
started out tu write a series of articles on “Ostrovsky’s Come* 
<lics and llu-ir Importance in Litetalure and on the Stage 

No. 3, 1855), but he wrote only the first article 
and even that was more a display of pretentious claims and bold 
a.-*>erlionp llian of real knowledge. Quite unceremoniously he 
expressed the opinion that present-day critics tvere simply not 
Itiii enough to <leal with Ostrov.-kv’s talent, and that this explains 
why tlu'\ found lliemselves in such an awkward predicament, ne 
f ven t lainn*d that (htr Otin folks was not reviewed only because 
it alreadv conlaimMl the new word winch the critics could see, 
hut could not ge/ their teeth into. . . . One would have thought 
that the author of lliis article would definitely know Uie reason 
for the crilic.s’ silence about Our Own Folks without going into 
abstract spcculatiousl Then, after expounding his views on Os- 
lro\>kv, the critic goes on to explain what, in his opinion, the 
originality of the talent that he discerned Ln Oslrov.sky consisted 
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in— and tliis is his definition. “It expressed itself— 1) in the nei^ 
way of life which the author describes and uhich nobody had 
dealt with before l»im, if we Uave oiU of account seieral essays 
by Veltman^^ and Lugansky^'^ (fine predecessors of Ostrovsky 
forsooth!!); 2) in the author’s new attitiule towards the life and 
the personages he depicts; 3) in his nwnner of depicting 
life* 4) in the novelty of his language—its colourfulness (.), 
specihcalness (?).” And that is all. The critic does not explain 
these propositions. Later on in the article he hur s a few .nore 
contemptuous remarks at the critics; he says that this life 
(which Ostrovsky depicts) tastes bad to them, so does Ins Ion. 
guage, and his types— tastes bad to them because of their own 
cordUion’—&nd then, without explaining or proving anyUiuig, 
the critic calmly goes on to discuss the Annals, Domostroi and 
Pososhkov’* in order to present “a review of Uie attitude of our 
literature towards naUonality.” And with ti.is the critic who 
took up the cudgeU on Ostrovsky’s behalf against the opposite 
party ends. Soon after sympathetic praise of Ostrovsky reached 
the limit where it took the sliape of a weighty cobblestone thrown 
at one’s head by an obliging friend: the first volume of Rus- 
skaya Beseda contained an article by Mr. Terti Philipiiov- on 
the comedy You Can't Live As You Like. Sometime ago the 
Sovremennik exposed the scandalously savage nature of this arti- 
cle, the author of which advocated that a wife sliould readily, 
submit to being beaten by her drunken husband, and praised 
Ostrovsky for, as the author alleged, sharing this opinion and 

for expressing it so vividly.... Among the puldic this article 

m an probabim,- Os.rovsby (* 

„„ Ibis occasion again snficed as a consequence o tl.e a 

lions of bis unrecognised critics) 

this article; at all events, since then he has give., no grounds 
for having such things thrown at him again. 

Thus the enthusiastic admirers of Ostrovsky have not done 
much to' explain his significance and specific features of his tal- 
enl to the public; they have only prevented many from taking 
a plain straight look at him. Incidentally, entliusioshe adnurets 
are rarely of real use in explaining the real significance of a 
writer to the public; in this respect, the detractors are far more 
leliablc- in looking for defects (even where none exist) they, 
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after all, present their own demands and enable one to judge 
to what extent the writer has or has not satisfied them. As re- 
gards Ostrovsky, however, his detractors have proved to be no 
better than his admirers. If we were to sum up all the re- 
proaches that have been hurled at Ostrovsky from all sides for ten 
whole years, and which are being hurled at him today, we would 
positively have to abandon all hope of understanding what his 
critics wanted of him and what tliey thought of him. Each one 
put forward his own demands, and in doing so be reviled others 
who put forward opposite demands; and each invariably used die 
merits of one of Ostrovsky’s works as a slick with which to beat 
another of his works. Some rebuked Ostrovsky for having deviat- 


ed from his original trend and, instead of giving a viidd picture 
of the vulgar life of the merchant class, he began to idealize it. 
Others, on the contrary, praised him for this idealization, but 
made the reservation that they regarded Oar Own Folks as being 
not sufficiently thought out, one-sided, and even false.* When 
tlie subsequent works of Ostrovsky appeared, complaints about 
the author’s alleged sentimental embellishment of the banal and 
colourless reality from which he had taken the subjects for his 
comedies were accompanied, on the one hand, by praise for this 
very emlielHshment** and on the other hand, by criticism to the 
effect that he depicted this sordid life with daguerreotype faitli- 
fiilness.*** This contradiction in the fundamental views on Os- 


* Thus, in reviewing Poverty Is No Crime, one critic rebuked Os- 
trovsky for having been in his first work, “a pure satirist: whUe 
evil he showed nothing that counteracted it,** Moskvityanin, No. 5, Iw- 
A critic in Russkaya Beseda expressed himself in still sharper lan- 


guage. — N, D. t %] 

** One critic expressed his preference for the comedy Poverty Is No 

Crime over that of Our Own Folks because in Poverty Is No Crime 
•'Ostrovsky is no longer merely a satirist— side by side with the evils of 
a false civilization he sees in this same environment a complacent and 
simple life strongly bound with our native traditions and customs; and in 
the clash between these two hostile principles all his sympathies aw 
naturally with the latter’* (A/osA:i-iryctfiir», No. 5, 1854). A critic in 
RussJeaya Beseda also expresses approval of Ostrovsky for having after 
Our Own Folks changed his unfavourable attitude towards life ® 
sympathetic attitude, and instead of the ^oomy scenes we saw 
Ou'n Folks other scenes appear, the creation of which was inspired ny 
different, brighter impressions of life. 

**'* Thus, a writer in Oiechesiienniye Zapiski, in reviewing the same 
comedy Poverty Is No Crime, rebukes Ostrovsky not only for having 
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irovsky’s literary actinly would have been sufficient in il-elf to 
mislead simplehearicd people who might have taken it into their 
heads to trust the critics in their judgment of Ostrovsky. But 
the contradiction was not confined to this; it also extended to 
the numerous particular comments on the various merits and 
demerits of Ostrovsky’s comedies. The diversity of hU talent and 
the wide range of problems dealt with in hU works constanth 
provided pretexts for the most contradicting reproaches. Thus- 
as regards his A Lucrative Post, for example, he was criticized 
for not making the bribetakers he described sufficiently hath- 
some,* and as regards his The Jfard, he was criticized for mak- 
ina the personages depicted in that book too loathsome.^^ In 
the case of The Poor Bride. Don't Gel into Another's Sleigh, 
Poverty Is No Crime and You Cant Live As You Like, Ostrovsky 
was obliged to listen to criticism from all sides to the effect that 
he had sacrificed the dramatic finish of these plays to his funda- 
menUl purpose,*** and in connection with the same works ihe 


'•depictrd the mo« sordid si.les of reality m their nomine co/our . bu 
aU lor elevaung them to ideals.” Evidently, the critic 'vas d^.U-aMnl 
with the fact that the sordid sides of reality were depicted at all. Lorn- 
plaints on this score were always heard to the accompaninienl of complaints 
In the score of idealization, and more recently these liave even lieen expre.v^ed 
in the following form: “Under Mr. Ostrovsky’s 1'^* 
its artistic significance and has become merely a copy of real htc {Aienei. 

*'-Th^e persons who are hroughl on to the stage slioiild rouse in the 
reader, or spectator, a feeling of repugnance, but in themselves ll.ey excite 
only compassion. Rribery. that social sore, is not brought out in vco 
vivid and disgusting colours in their conduct.... The oullior shouhi have 
shown how bribetakers and embezzlers of stale funds arc 
disgracing and ruining our long-siilTcriiip and beloved mother Ku li 

everywhere, ai home and abroad” (Atenci^ No. 10, 

*• “All the persons in The Ward, except Nadya, arc not p<Ts..iis at 
all but abstract and condensed doses of various kinds of buman slime 
which have a most depressing and unpleasant cfTed upon the riadcrs 
mind” (“Spring.” an article by Mr. Akhsharumov).’s 

In reviewing Vou Can't live As You Like, he exprc^-cd the following 
opinion about Our Own Folks: "Our Own Folks is. of course, a work 
which bcom the impress of unusual talent, but it is conceived under the 
powerful influence of a negative view of Russian life, partly softened by 
artistic execution, and in, this respect it must, reprcttablc though this is. 
1m- attributed to the consequences of llic natural trend (Russhaya Reseda, 

♦ “Carried away by the nobility and novelty of Ins tasks, the atiihor 
did not allow them to mature sufficiently in his heart, did not allow thein 
10 ripen to the proper stage of fulness and clarity. . . . Had Oitrovsky Hiiiecwl 
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author heard advice to the effect that he should not content him- 
self wth slavishly copying nature, but strive to widen his nwnUit 
horizon* Not only that, he was even criticized for devoting him- 
self exclusively to the true portrayal of reality execution) 

ivithout troubling about tlie idea that runs through his works. In 
other words, he was criticized for the absence, or insignificance, 
of the purposes which other critics regarded as being too broad, 
as far exceeding the means for achieving them ** 

In short, it is difficult to conceive of any middle stand that 
one can take in order to, at least to some extent, harmonize the 
demands that have been presented to Ostrovsky for^ ten years 
by different (and sometimes by the very same) critics. On the 
one liand he was criticized for painting Russian life in too 
gloomy colours, and on the other for embellishing it, piling on 
the powder and rouge. On llic one hand he was criticized for 


his rlay imo a smaller frame, had he moderated somewhat his extremely 
mbit and broad toiks, had be not thrown in all at once everything 
that he bad pondered ov.-r and felt in relation to the chosen dramatic 
situation Uie play would hove been more harmonious and complete, au 
though it may have lost a little of its dynamic force” {Moskvityantn, Wo. 1, 

1B53. review of The Poor Bride). , , 

“Rv 0110040 :! the dramatic form for achieving his purpose, the author 

undertook the obligation to meet all the requirements of this 

first of all. to give the reader, or spectator, the impression of a dramatic 

roili-ion and artiou, and thereby impress upon his mmd the mam idea Uiat 

JUIIS lliruiiglj the comedy. _ .i tt n .,.,.,,/Ve 

"In this respect we cannot be quite satisfied mth Mr. Ostrovsky s 

new play." and so forth {Moskvityanin, No. 5. 18>J. review of Poverty Is No 

the works of Mr Ostrovsky the purposes are not only correct but 
full ' . prnfnunrl meaning, and are alwavs sound m morri • ■ 

ind -.e cannot help regretting that this particular work Vou Cant 
Lire As Von Like, so beautifully conceived and so “""X? 

Irom the dramatic aspect, is weaker in its execution ^ 7” 

works written by Mr. Ostrovsky up to now {Russkaya Reseda, No. 1, 

ia.S6). , . , , r 1 

* We find slavish imitation not only in the language of the new 

( omrdy. but in .almost its entire content, in the conception of the whole, 

.-.s well as in its details. In vain will you seek in it even one ideal feature: 

you will not find it either in the personages or in the action.... We would 

like the nntlior first of all to emerge from that close circle in which he 

ha 55 confined hi? activities up to now and widen his mental horizon 

to some oxtenr (Ofcc/iesJicnniyc Zapiski, No. 6. 1854). 

•>» Tlii® found excepiionallv vmd expression in an insolent article 

rercntlv puldi-^he.I in Atcnci. the roncluding words of the critic were as 

follow.-: Mr. Ostrov.«ky's works, while picturing real life, are m themselves- 
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being too didactical, and on the other for the absence of any 

moral principles in his productions On the one hand he 

was criticized for too slavishly copying reality, and on tlie other 
for misrepresenting it. On the one hand he was criticized for 
displaying too much concern for outward finish, and on the 
other for being careless about this finish. On the one hand he 
was criticized because the action in his plays is too slow, aiul 
on the other because the changes are too fast and because the 
preceding actions do not prepare the reader for these changes. 
On the one hand his characters are loo ordinary, and on the 

other they are too excep.ional And often all this was said 

about the same productions by critics who evidently must ha^e 
agreed on fundamental views. If the public were obliged to 
judge Ostrovsky only on the basis of what the critics liave been 
wiling about him for ten years, it would have been totally at 
a loss to know what, finally, it should think about this author. 
At one moment, according to these critics, he is a flag-wagging 
patriot, an obscurantist; at another moment he is the direct suc- 
cessor to Gogol in his best period. At one moment he is a blav- 
ophil at another a Westerner; at one moment he is the creator 
of the people’s theatre, at another a shopkeeper Kotsohu, at 


lifeless; they contain neilAer ideas, nor action nor truly 
lers. ... In fairness to the audior it must be said lhal in Ins 
edics deoiclinR the life of the merchant class) he presents us ' “h « 
fairly tr^c picture of merchant and middle-class Ufe-Uut ^ ' 

of his nlavs stands out from the rest, namely. The I oor Urult, but uicn 
it is the of the lot. As repa^ds wealth of ideas y 

of characters, we can say nothing consolinp, It is sufticicnt o ' 

one p?ay .e^ed as the pretext. ^ to .peak, nr another 
control. Thus, the comedy Our 0^ hc h.-Uetl 

selves has a counterpart in the sfiape Sel e 

You Like, which also might have been called Our 0^^ 

h Arru^rro Ourselves. The Poor Bride sc^e.l as the P- - 

with which to express them.” u i • i 

We shall remind the reader that for a long time those who eulopizcd 
Ostrovsky expressed amazement precisely at the inexhaustible nchnias of 
?• llispimtL in creating numerous new types and dramalic situation^. 
f/LThii it will be clear how irelTertive the favourable criticism has been 

in explaining Uiis author’s significance. 


16* 
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another an author with a new and original world outlook, at 
another a man who fails to understand the reality which he 
copies. Far from giving a complete characterizaUon of Ostrovsky, 
nobody, so far, has even indicated the features that constitute 

the inain idea oF his productions. 

What is the cause of this strange circumstance? Ihere must 

have been some reason!” Perhaps Ostrovsky has, indeed, changed 
his direction so often that his character has been unable to 
take definite shape to this day? Or perhaps, on the contraiy, 
he, from the verv beginning, as the critics in MoshvUyamn as- 
sert reached a height whicli is beyond the understanding -ot 
eomctnporary critics? In our opinion, it is neither the one nor the 
other. The reason for the confusion of opimon about Ostrov^) 
that prevails up to now is that a determined effort has been 
made to present him as the representative of a certain *t 0 
convictions, and he has been either punished for disloyalty to 
these coiiiictions or praised for remaining faithful to them A 
the critics have admitted that Ostrovsky possesses remark^.c 
talcn' and, as a consequence, all the critics wanted to see m him 
a champion and vehicle of the convictions which they them- 
selves held. People will, a touch of the Slavophil 
cMrcmelv pleaserl with the excellent way in which he depicted 

liussian life, and to spite the corrupting W’«t, they 
niouslv proclaimed Ostrovsky an admirer of the good old days 
,.i Russia. As a man who really knows and loves the Russ^ 
people Ostrovskv has, indeed, given the Slavophils considerable 
Loind for regarding him as “one of their o.vn,” and they took 
immoderate advantage of this. This, in turn, gave opposite 
partv good ground for regarding him as an enemy of Europem 
education and as a writer who belonged to the retrogressive tre^. 
Actuallv, however, Ostroisky has never been either one or 
other, at all events, in hi.s writinas. Perhaps he has been inlluen^ 
by the study circle to rei-ogniv,e certain abstract theories: bu 

this inlluence could not destroy Ids true sense of “ 

life could not entirelv close for him the road to which hu. Ulent 
pointed. Tliat is why Ostrovsky’s productions have 
dipped awav from tfc two totally different yardsticks with "htd’ 

attempts were made to measure them from two 

The Slavophils soon discerned in Ostrovsky features which 
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not in the least serve the iwirpose of preaching humility, patience, 
devotion to the customs of our ancestors and hatred for the 
West; and so they deemed it necessary to rebuke him either for 
failing to express his views fully, or for yielding to the negaiiie 
view. The most absurd of the critics in the Slavophil party has 
very categorically suted that everything would have been all 
rioht with Ostrovsky were it not for the fact that “somelimes lie 
lacks determination and boldness in executing his plan: he seems 
to be hindered by the false shame and the timid habits which lie 
lias imbibed from the natural trend. This explains why he, not 
infrequently, starts on something lofty and broad, but is fright* 
ened away from his plan by the vision of the natural yardstick 
that rises before his eyes. He ought to give free reign to his 
happy fancy but he, as it were, is frightened by tlie height to 
which he must climb, and the image comes out unfinished” 
(Russkaya Reseda). On the other hand, people who went into 
raptures over Our Own Folks soon observed that in comparing 
the ancient principles of Russian life 'vith the new elements of 
Europeanism discerned in the life of the merchant class Os- 
trovsky always inclines towards the former. This displeased them, 
and the most absurd of the critics in the so-called IFeslcrn party 
aUo expressed his opinion in the following very categorical 

terms: 

'•The didactic trend which delermimrs llie choraru-r of those pro- 
ductions prevents us from conceding that they reveal true poetic taknt 
This trend is based on those principles wliich our Slavophils call national. 
It is to them that -Mr. Ostrovsky. In his comedies and drama, lias siil^^ 
ordinated the thoughts, U»e 6enliiiu--nl!i and the free will of man 
(Atenei, 7859). 

These two opposite statements may provide us with tlie key 
10 the problem as to why the critics have been unable up till 
now to regard Ostrovsky simply and straightforwardly as a 
writer who depicts the life of a certain section of Russian society, 
but always regard him as a preacher of a morality that conforms 
with the concepUons of this or that party. The criUcs should have 
abandoned this ready-made yard.«lick and have token up Os- 
trovsky’s productions simply in order to study them with Uie 
determination to take from them what the author himself gave. 
But had they done that, they would have had to abandon then 
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desire to enlist him in their own ranks, Uiey would have had 
to pusli their prejudices against the opposite party into the 
background, they would have liad to ignore tlie smug and rather 
insolent sallies of the opposite side... but this would have 
been extremely difficult for either party. And so Ostrovsky, fall- 
ing a victim to the polemics between them, struck several wrong 
chords to please both sides, and thereby confused them all the 


more* 


Happily, Uie public paid litUe altenUon to the squabbles 
among the critics and read Ostrovsky’s comedies, went to the 
theatre to see those that were permitted to be staged, read the 
plays again, and thus became fairly well acquainted with the 
productions of their favourite comedy wxiter. Thanks to this, 
the task of the critic is much easier now. There b no need to 
review each play separately, to relate its contents, to trace the 
development of the action scene by scene, to pick up little flaws 
by the way, to praise apt expressions, and so forth. Readers are 
already well aware of all this: all know the contents of the 
plays, the minor defects have been discussed over and over again, 

the'public long ago picked up the apt expressions which have 

now gone into our common speech as popular sayings. Nor is 
it or convenient (unless one has ihe courage lhat was 

.Ibplaycd i>v the Atenei's critic. Mr. N. P. Nekrasov of Moscow) 
to :iscrihe to the author one’s own line of thought: it is now 
„b\iou.'^ to everv read.T that Ostrovsky is not an obscurantist, 
not an a.Ivorate of floaging as tlie basis of family morality, not 
a .hampion of the disgusting morality which preaches infinite 
patience and renunciation of the rights of one’s own individ- 
nality— nor is he a blind and embittered lampooner who tries 
at all costs to expose to our shame the dirty stains of Russi^ 
life. Of course, each one is free to do as he pleases; but recently 
a critic has tried to prove that the main idea that runs through 
the comwly Don't Get Into Another's SIeig,h is that it is immoral 
for a mcrclianl’s daughter to marry a nobleman, that it is much 
more respectable for her to marry her equal in obedience to her 
parents’ commands. The same critic decided (very energeti- 
ivilly) llial in the drama You CanU Live As You Ostrovsky 
preaches that “complete resignation to the will of ones seniors, 
I lind failli in the justice of ancient laws, and complete renun- 
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ciation of human liberty, of all claim to the right to express 
ones human feelings, are all superior to the thoughts, feelings an<l 
the free "uU of man. The same critic very wittily observed that 
“in the scenes of A Holuiay Dream Before Dinner, superstitious 
belief in dreams is ridiculed. . . But now two volumes of the 
works of Ostrovsky are in the hands of readers — who will believe 
such a critic? 

Thus, assuming that our readers are familiar with llie con- 
tents and the development of Ostrovsky’s plays, we shall mcrch 
try to recall the features tliat are common to all his production>. 
or to most of them, to reduce these features to a common de- 
nominator, and use this as the criterion with which to deternnne 
the significance of this writer’s literary activities. By doing so 
we shall be merely giving' a general outline of wlial ihe major- 
ity of our readers have kno^vn for a long time, but which man) 
of them, perhaps, have not properly brought together in a har- 
monious whole. We deem it necessary, however, to warn the 
reader that we do not ascribe any program to the author, we do 
not draw up for him any preliminary rules to guide him in 
planning and executing his works. In our opinion, such a method 
of criticism is extremely offensive to an author whose talent 
is universally recognized and who has already won the love of 
the public and a certain share of significance in literature. Criti- 
cism which consists in showing what a writer should have done, 
and to what extent he has done w'hat he should have done, i.-- 
still useful at limes in relation to an author who is just begin- 
Tiing, who is showing some promise, but is proceeding along an 
absolutely false path and, therefore, needs guidance and advice. 
But, in general, such criticism is unpleasant, because it place.- 
the critic in a position of a pedantic schoolteacher setting out 
to examine a schoolboy. One cannot permit oneself to indulge in 
such pedantic criticism of an author like Ostrovsky. Every read- 
er would be quite justified in saying to us: “Why are you wor- 
rying yourself to death over what should have been in one place 
and "what is lacking in another? We refuse to recognize your 
right to lecture Ostrovsky; we are not in the least interested in 
your opinion as to how he should have written his play. We read 


• You will find ali this in Atenei. 
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Ostrovsky and ^ve love him; what we want the critios to do is 
to explain to us what it is that so often unaccountably thrills 
us, to explain our own impressions to us and put them m some 
order. If, after this explanation, our impressions prove to be 
erroneous and their results harmful, or if it turns out that we 
ascribing to the author something tliat should not be ascri^ 
to him, Oien let the criUcs set to work to rectify our errors; but, 
we insist, they must be rectified on Uie basis of what the author 
himself presents to us.” We tliink that such a demand would 
be quite jusU and we therefore consider it best to apply to Us- 
trov-kv’s productions realistic criticism, which consists m r^'iew- 
inn w'hul bis productions piesent us with. Here we shall not 
.,.f(uire whv Ostrovsky dcx^- not depict his characters as Shakes- 
t,can^ dcT-iciod his. wliy he does not develop his comical scenes 
as Gogol did his.^== etc. AH demands of this kind are, m our 
oimiion os superlluous. futile an<l groundless as, for exainple, 
the denuuul that Ostrovsky should lie a comedian of passion. 
a„d that he siiould give us typi's like 

Harpagon. or tl.at he should follow the example of Anstophane. 
and give his comedies a political significance. We do ‘^eny. 
of course, tl.at it would he better if Ostrovsky combuied w . h n 

IdmscU the merits of Ari>tophaiies, Mol.ere and 
hot we know that lie does not. we know that this is iinpossil . 
a,,l still wc recognize Dstrovsky as a remarkable figure in our 
literature and are of the opinion that he. just as he is. is not 
,11 ba<l and de.^erves our attention and study.... 

Si,nlla,lv, .1.0 roali..ic mo.hool of cri.ici.m does „o. 

,hc praotioo cf OK-rildns .o an au.hor other peoples ideas. Ikfo e 
its jud.n,eo, Stan.l person., whom the and, or has ereatod and h 
,.,U;.ns he asor,!,,, to them. The real^de ermc ,nnst ^ w^ 
i,„pres.sion these persons n.ako upon Inm. and he ran md c, ho 
:,„d,or. only if this impression is mcomplete. vagne and am tg 
,„„,s. lie will never permil him.solf to draw a .ledurt.on l.ke 

.1,0 following: this person is devoted 

,l,e anther has depictol him as benevolent and hy no m ^ 
stupid. eonse,|uently. the author intended to pre-^nt ane.«. P J 
odiees in a good ligl.t. No. the hrst tinng a realistic critic 


n,„-. rritirs haw actually liioled such rcgroachcs at Ostrovsky, 


. • 
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cognizance of is the fact that the author depicts a benevolent 
and by np means stupid person who is imbued with ancient prej- 
udices. Then the critic goes on to investigate whether such a 
type of person is possible, and wlietlier it exists; on finding that 
it is true to reality the critic will proceed to express his own 
views as to the causes which engendered such a type, etc. If the 
author of the work under review has given these cause>. tlie 
critic uses them and is grateful to the author; if he lias not, he 
does not point a dagger at his throat and demand how he dare<l 
depict such a person without explaining tlie causes of his exist- 
ence? The realistic critic Iretts the work of an artist in the same 
way as he treats the phenomena of real life; he studies them in 
the endeavour to define their norm, to collect Uieir essential, 
characteristic features, but he does not ask fussily why oats are 
not rye and coal not diamonds. . . . True, there may have been 
scientisU who engaged in experiments to prove that oats became 
transformed into rye; there have also been critics who tried to 
prove that if Ostrovsky had altered such and such a ^ene m 
such and such a way he would have been a Gogol, and if he 
had depicted such and such a person in such and such a uay he 
would have I>een a Shakespeare.... We believe, however, that 
.uch scientists and critics did not do much to promote ^km.cc 
and art. Far more useful were those who brought to the knowl- 
edge of the public a few hitherto concealed or not quite cloai 
[ms of life, or of the world of art, which is the portrayal ol 
life If nothing of this nature has been done in relation to Us- 
trovsky up to now, we can only regret this strange circumstance 
and endeavour to fill the gap as far as our strength and ability 


will allow. , ^ , I It 

But to finish with the former critics of 0>trovsky. we shall 

now gather together those observations upon vsh.cl. they v^crt 

nearly all agreed, and which may deserve attention. 

First, everybody agrees that Ostrovsky possesses the giM ol 

observation and the ability to paint a true ^ 

of life of those classes from whose ranks he took the subjects 


of his productions. 

Second, everybody has 
done justice to) the aptness 
the people in Ostrovsky’s 


noted (although not everybody ha-s 
and truthfulness of the language of 
comedies. 
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Third, all the critics agree that practically all the character 
in Ostrovsky’s plays are quite ordinary people, /that they are in 
■no way distinguished and do not rise above the banal surroundings 
in which they find themselves. Many censure the author for this 
on the grounds tliat such people must necessarily be colourless. 
Others, however, have rightly found very striking typical features 
in these ordinary persons. 

Fourth, all are agreed that most of Ostrovsky’s comedies 
“lack (as one of his enthusiastic admirers puls it) economy in 
the plan and structure of the pl^)’/* that, as a consequence 
(in the words of another of his adfnirers), “the dramatic action 
in his plays does not develop consistently and continuously; the 
plot of tlie play does not merge organically with its idea and 


seems to be somewhat extraneous.” 

I'ifth, none of the critics likes the rather abrupt, casual 
climaxes in Ostrovsky’s comedies. As one critic put it, at the 
end of the play “it seems as though a gale sweeps tlirough the 
room and turns the heads of all the characters in it. 

This, wc think, is all that the critics have agreed upon up 
to now in their criticism of Ostrovsky.... \^e could have devot- 
ed the whole of our essay to the amplification of these unani- 
moiisiy accepted propositions and perhaps, by doing so, we would 
have clm.-eii for ourselves a gratifying task. Our readers woul 
tune round it somewhat tedious, of course, but we would have 
got olT very ea^ilv; we would iiave earned the sympatliy of the 
ae.-thetic critics and even— who knows?— might have earned for 
(MUNcIves the reputation of a keen judge of artistic beauty and 
of artistic (laws. Unfortunately, we do not feel that it is our 
mi^■.ion to cultivate the aesthetic tastes of the public. an(J there- 
fore, we ourselves would have found it a tedious task to act the 
schoolteacher and to talk at great length, and very profoundly, 
about Uie most subtle sliadcs of art. We shall leave this to 
Messrs. Almazov,^'* Akhsharumov and their ilk and confine our- 
fclvc; here to the task of summing up the results we have obtained 
from a study of Ostrovsky’s works from the standpoint of the 
reality he depicU. But before doing that we want to make a few 
observations concerning the relation between an author’s artistic 
•talent and his abstract ideas. 
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Diverse as the works of a talented artist may be, one can al. 
■ways note something common to them all which characterizes 
each of them and distinguishes them from the works of otlier 
writers. In tlie technical language of art it is customary to call 
this the artist’s world outlook. Vain would be our attempts to 
reduce this world outlook to definite logical schemes, to express 
it in abstract formulae. As a rule these abstractions do not exist 
in the artist’s own mind; not infrequently he even expresses hi 
abstract discussions ideas that are the very opposite of what he 
■expresses in his artistic activity — ideas which he accepts on faith, 
or which he acquires by means of false, hastily constructed and 
superficial syllogisms. His actual world outlook, the one that 
provides the clue to his talent, must be sought in the living im- 
ages that he creates. It is here that we find the material difference 
between the talent of the artist and that of the thinker. In -'ub- 
stance, thinking power and creative ability are both characteri'=itic 
of and equally necessary for llie philosopher and the poet. The 
greatness of a philosophical mind and tlie greatness of poetic 
genius equally consist in the ability at a glance to grasp the 
essential features of an object, distinguish them from the casual 
ones and organize them properly in one’s mind, to master them 
in such a way os to be able freely to call them forth for every 
possible combination. But the difference between the thinker and 
the artist b that the latter’s power of perception is much more 
vivid and powerful than that of the former. Eacli fashions hi> 
world outlook on the basis of the facU that succeeded in rca< li- 
ing his mind. But a man with keener powers of perception, an 
‘‘artistic nature,” is powerfully afTocled by the very first fact 
of a certain kind that presents i'self in surrounding reality. He 
has not yet worked out any theory that would enable him to 
explain this fact, but he realizes that there is something here 
that merits special attention, and he examines this fact with 
keen interest, he assimilates it, nurtures it in his soul, al first as 
a single image, and then he adds other kindred facts and images 
to it, and finally creates a type which expresses the essential 
features of all the particular phenomena of this kind which he 
has observed before. The thinker, on the other hand, b not affect- 
ed 80 quickly and so powerfully. The first fact of a new kind 
•does not produce a vivid impression upon him; in most coses 
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he scarcely notices this lad and passes it by as if it were a 
strange accident, without even taking the trouble to assimilate 
it. (We are not, of course, discussing personal relationsliips : a 
philosopher may fall in love, lose his temper and grieve at the 
first appearance of a fact as quickly as the poet.) Only later, when 
numerous kindred facts accumulate in liis mind, does a man with 
a low power of perception pay attention to tliem at last. But here 

the numerous particular images which he liad previously collect- 
ed and which imiMuceplibiy rest in his mind enable him at once 
to mould them into a general concepUon and thus immediately 
to transfer the new fact from the realm of living reality into the 
sphere of abstraction. And here a proper place is found for the 
new idea among a tuinil)er of other ideas; its significance is 
explained, deductions are drawn from it, etc. In llie process the 
iliinker— 01 to pul it more simply, the man who reasons utilizes 
both the real facts and the images which have been reproduced 
from life by the art of the artist. Sometimes these very images even 
help the man who reasons to form correct ideas about some of 
tlie piienomerui of real life. Thus, llie importance of artistic ac- 
tivity among other inanifcslutions of social life becomes absolute- 
ly elixir : by concentrating the facts of real life, by focussing them, 
as it were, llic images created by tlie artist greatly facilitate the 
formulation of correct ideas about things and the dissemination 

of ihc-e ideas among men. 

Hence it is clear that the principal merit of the author-artist 
lies in the truth of ihe images he creates; if Uiey were not true, 
falsi' conclusions would be drawn from tliem and false ideas 
would result. Bm what is the truth of artistic images, btnctly 
speakins, writers never invent absolute falsehood: even willi re- 
spect to tlie most absurtl novels and melodramas it cannot be said 
dial the passions and banalities that are depicted in them are ab- 
solutely false, i.c., impossible even as monstrous accidents. But 
the falsehood of novels and melodramas of thU kind lies pre- 
cisely in that they make the accidental and false features of rea 
life, which do not constitute its -substance, its characteristic fea- 
tures. Thev are false also Ix-eause, if we formulated theoreti^l 
Ulcas on ll.eir basis, we would arrive at absolutely false ideas, for 
example: llierc are authors who devote their talent to describing 
voluptuous scenes and dissolute adventures; they depict volup- 
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tuousness in such a uay as to make it appear that it alone con- 
stitutes true Imman happiness. It goes mthout saying that sucl^ 
a deduction would be absurd, although, of course, there are people 
who, due to tlie degree of their development, are incapable of 
conceiving of any other kind of happiness. . . . There have been 
<»ther writers, still more absurd, who have extolled the virtues ol 
the warlike feudal barons who shed rivers of blood, burned down 
cities and plundered their vassals. There was no downright 
falsehood in the descriptions of the facts that were performed by 
these robbers, but they were presented in such a light, and were 
so highly praised, that it is clearly evident that the soul of the 
outhor who extolled them lacked tlie sense of human truth. Tlius. 
all one-sidedness and exclusiveness prevent.* the artist from fully 
conforming to truth. Consequently, the artist must either keep 
bis simple, childishly direct outlook on the whole world intact, or 
(since this is absolutely impossible in life) must save himsell 
from one-sidedness by broadening his outlook as much as po?- 
sible, by assimilating lliose general i<lcas that have been worked 
out by the men who reason. In this way the link between science 
and art may find expression. The free transformation of the loft- 
iest speculations into living images and, at the same time, full 
understanding of the higher, general meaning of every, even the 
most particular and accidental, fact of life, is llie ideal which 
represents the complete merging of science and poetry which 
nobody so far has achieved. But the artist wlio is guided by cor- 
rect principles in his general ideas has this advantage over the 
undeveloped, or falsely developed, writer, that he can freely 
yield to the suggestions of his artistic nature. His direct feelings 
will always truly guide him to his object; but when his general 
ideas are false, a conflict will inevitoidy arise within him. doubt* 
and irresolution will beset him, and although Ids works may not • 
be utterly false as a result of tliis, they will nevertheless turn 
out to be weak, colourless and inharmonious. On the other hand, 
when the artist’s general ideas are correct and fully harmonize 
w'ith hU nature, this harmony and unity arc reflected in Ins works. 
Reality is then reflected in hU works more brightly and vividly, 
it can more easily lead the man who reasons to draw correct de- 
ductions and, consequently, they will be of more importance in 

life. 
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If w6 apply all the foregoing to the works of Ostrovsky, and 
if we recall wliat we said above about his critics, we shall have 
to admit that his literary activity has not been altogether free 
from that vacillation which takes place owing to the lack of har- 
mony between the artist’s inner feelings and the abstract ideas he 
has acquired from outside. It is this vacillation that explains 
why the critics could draw totally opposite conclusions concern- 
ing the meaning of the facts that are oresented in Ostrovsky’s come- 
dies. The accusation that he is preaching renunciation of free \vill, 
idiotic humility, resignation, etc^ must, of course, be ascribed 
mostly to the dull-wittedness of the critics, but it shows also that 
the author himself has not sufficiently safeguarded himself against 
such an accusation. And indeed, in the comedies Don t Get Into 
Another’s Sleigh, Poverty Is No Crime and You Can t Live As lou 
Like, the undeniably seamy sides of our old-fashioned way of life 
are presented in the course of the action in such casual circumsUnces 
as to make one think that tliey were not at all bad. The fact that 
these casual circumstances 5er\’e as the basis vf the above plays 


shows that the author must have attached more importaiKe to 
them than they really deserved, and this wrong new affect 
the comfdeleness and vividness of the works themselves. But even 
here the author did not lose his artistic feeling, and for that rra- 
?nii. tl.c particular situations and the individual characters that 
he depicts are always distinguished for their unadulterated truth. 
Only on very rare occasions has obsession with an idea led Ostro\- 
«;ky to overdraw certain of his characters or dramatic situations, 
a« he did for example, in that scene in Don't Get Into Another s 
Sleigh where Borodkin offers to marry the dishonoured daughter 
(if Busakov. Throughout the play Borodkin appears as a good 
and noble man of the old-fashioned type, but this last act of hia 
i.s entirely out of keeping with the mentality of people of which 
he is a representative. Tlie author, however, wanted to ascriw 
to this person all sorts of good qualities, and among these he 
included one from which the real Borodkina would in all prob- 
ability shrink willi horror. But there are extremely few overdrawn 
scenes of this kind in Ostrovsky’s plays; the artist’s sense of truth 
constantly saves him. Far more often he seems to have sacrihcec 
his idea precisely because he wanted to remain true to reality. 
Tliose who persisted in regarding Ostrovsky as a supporter o 
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rtieir party often complained that he failed to bring out strikingly 
enough the idea which they wish to see in his works. For exam- 
ple; wishing to see in Poverty Is No Crime the apotheosis of hu- 
mility and obedience to seniors, some critics complained that the 
climax of tlie play does not follow logically from the moral 
virtues of the humble Mitya; but the author realized the practi- 
cal absurdity and artistic falsehood of such a climax and there- 
fore introduced the casual intervention of Lyubim Tortsov. Sinii- 
larly, in the case of Pyotr Ilyich in You Can't Live As You LikCf 
the critics complained that the author had not given that person 
that expansiveness and generosity which, they claim, is charac- 
teristic of the Russian, particularly when he is on the spree. But 
the author’s artistic intuition told him that his Pyotr, who regained 
consciousness at the sound of the church bells, represents not 
the expansive devil-may-care Russian nature, but rather, the low 
tavern-frequenter. Rather amusing criticism was also heard willi 
ref^ence to A Lucrative Post. Some critics asked why Ostrovsky 
had brought out a disreputable gentleman like Zhadov as the rep- 
resentative of honest striving: they were even angry because 
Ostrovsky’s bribetakers are so banal and naive, and they expressed 
the opinion that “it would have been far better to have brought 
to public trial those who deliberately and adroitly create, de- 
velop and foster bribery and obsequiousness, and vigorously oj)- 
po«e, in every way they can, the infusion of fresh elements into 
the state and social organism.” And the exacting critic added: 
“We would have been the keenest and most ardent spectators of 
that now turbulent, now skilfully sustained conflict of the two 
parlies” {Alenei, No. 10, 18,58). This wish, although just in the 
abstract, nevertheless showed that the critic totally failed to un- 
derstand the realm of darkness which Ostrovsky depicts, artel 
which itself forestalls all perplexity as to why such and such 
persons are banal, why such and such situations arc casual, and 
why such and such conflicts are weak. We have no wish to thrust 
our opinions ^pon anyone, but it seems to us that Ostrovsky 
would have transgressed against the truth had he ascribed to Rus- 
sian life phenomena totally alien to it, had he taken it into his 
head to present our bribetakers as a properly organized and con- 
scious parly. Wliere wnll we fiml such parlies in our country? 
Where have you found the traces of deliberate and premeditated 
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action? You may be quite sure that if Ostrovsky had invented 
such persons and such actions, his play as a whole would have 
remained lifeless and false, no matter how dramatically the plot 
may have begun, and no matter how vi^dly all the characters 
may have been brought out. Even as it is there is already a false 
note in tliat comedy in the person of Zhadov, but m this case 
too, the author realized this before ail the critics did. In the 
middle of the play he begins to remove his hero from the pedestal 
which he had placed him in the first scenes, and in die I^t 
act he shows that he is totally unfit for the struggle which he 
wanted to undertake. Far from Idaming Ostrovsky for this, we 
lesard it as evidence of the greatness of his talent. He undoubted- 
ly'' felt the licauliful things that Zhadov talked about, but at the 
-iime lime he also felt that to compel Zhadov to do all the^ beauti- 
ful things would have meant presenting a distorted picture of 
arlual Kussian reality. Here the requirements of artistic trpth 
saved O.slrovsky from being carried away by external tendencies 
and helped him to keep awav from the road which Messrs, bollo- 
uub and Lvov'® have taken. The example of these mediocre phrase- 
mongers sl.ows that it is not at all difiicult to make a mecham- 
ral doll and call it an honest giovcrnment official; but it is dilhcult 
10 breathe the hreath of life into it and compel it to speak and 
.tcl in a human \^ay. Ostrovsky loo tried to depict the honest gov- 
ernment nir.cinl and was not always successful in overcoming 
iliis ciifru iiUy: nevertheless, in his comedy, human nature revea s 
it^dl more than once ihroueh Zhadovs high-sounding phrases. 
It is this ahilitv to di.^rn nature, to delve deep down into a 
man’s soul, to grasp Ids feelings quite apart from depicting h.s 
external, official relations, that we regard as one of the chief and 
best characlerisli.s of Ostrovsky’s talent. That is why we are 
always ready to alisolve him from the charge that m depicting 
rharaeler he deserted some fundamental motive which the pro- 
found critics imagined they had found in it. 

Similarly, we absolve Ostrovsky from the chaVge that ihe 

elimaxr^ in hi*^ comedies arc casual and apparently 

How can vou have reason when it docs not exist in the i e 

thi- aiill.o. <lcpir!.? Tlierc ran be no doubt that Ostrovsky con 

have prosrnlrd n.oro rveiably reasons than the sound 

bell. 0 persuade a man to give up drink; but tvhal could he do 
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when Pyotr Ilyidi is a man who is unpervious to reason' Vou 
cannot put your own head on another man’s shoulders; you 
cannot alter popular supersUtion. To ascribe to it a meaning it 
does not possess means distorting it and misrepresenting tlie very 
life in which it manifests itself. The same applies to other cases: 
to create unyielding dramatic characters who steadily and hrmly 
pursue a particular goal, to invent a strictly co-ordinated and 
subde plot would mean ascribing to Russian life something that 
it does not contain. Speaking conscientiously, none of us has ever 
met sinister intriguers, systemaUc rogues and conscious Jesuits. 
If a man among us does act basely, he does so mostly because 
of weakness of character; if anybody does engage in fraudulent 
speculation, it is mostly because the people around him are very 
stupid and credulous: if anybody does oppress others, it is mostly 
because it costs no effort— everybody U so yielding and suorais- 
sive Our intriguers, diplomats and rogues always remind me ol 
a chess player who said to me: “It’s all nonsense when they say 
that it is possible to think out your game in advance: players 
boast lhar they do, but it is not true. /Vctually. it is impossible lo 
see more than ’three moves ahead." And this player lias bea^ 
many an opponent. This shows that the others were unable to see 
even three moves ahead, and merely sat and slari-d at what was 
under their noses. Thh is what our entire Russian life is like, 
whoever can see three steps ahead is regarded as a sage, and he 
can fool and enmesh thousands ol people; and yet they want an 
artist to depict Tartuffes, Richards and Sliylocks in Ru^.an skin. 
In our opinion such a demand U totally inapplicable in our 
case, and it smacks very much of scholasticism. According to c 
demands of scholasticism there must be nothing ; 

work of art: everything in it must be strictly 

thing must develop consistently from one given point of denture 

• wSf logical necessity and also .uUuraine^. Rut -PP- ] 

MSS precludes logical crmaisteacy? In the opinion of the bchool 
men U U wrong fo choose subjects in which casua ness cannot be 
f> the requiremenu of logical nee«sity. In our opimon 

however, every subject, no matter how casual it 
to an IrtisUc production, and in dealing with such subjects one 
Lust for the sake ol naturalness sacrifice even abstract logic 
confident that life, like nature, has lU own logic, and that 
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this logic may tum out to be far better than the one we often 

impose upon it Incidentally, this problem of the theory of 

art is 5 till vcn' new, and we have no wish to present our opinion 
as an indefeasible rule. We are merely taking this opportunily to 
express it in connection with the productions of Ostrovsky, who 
everywhere tries to remain true to the facts of life and even 
dis})!ays a certain amount of contempt for logical consistency, 
and whose comedies are nevertheless entertaining and possess an 
inner meaninc. 

Having uttered these passing remarks, we must make the 
following reservation before dealing with the mam subject of 
this essay. In recognizing faithfulness to life as the chief merit 
of ati artistic pnxiiiclion, we thereby point to the criterion by 
wliirh we gauge the merit and importance of every phenomenon 
in liliTature, The degree to which an author's eye penetrates the 
very subslanc** of plienomcna, and Uie extent to which he cm- 
br,ices the different sides of life in his work, determines the de- 
gree of his talent. Without this, all our talk will be useless. For 


example: Mr. Fel possesses talent and Mr. Tyutchev possessc" 
talent; how can we determine their relative importance? Obvious- 
ly, only by examining the range each one has reached. WTien we 
<lo that we shall find tliat the taletit of one is capable of manifest- 
ing itself to (he full only in catching fleeting impressions from 
serene nature; whereas the other, in addition to this, is capable 
<if expre-sing ar(h-nl passion, grim ericrgy and profound llioughl. 
sliinnlaleil not only by elemental phenomena, but also by moral 
prolih'nis and llin intcrc-^ts of social life. Properly speaking, all 
this should servi* a^ tJie criterion of the talents of both poets. 
Headers would then be able without titc aul of acsithctical (usually 
verv uebidous^ ai L'umenls to untler>t3n<l what place ibis or that 


poet fKfupies in literature. This U what we propose to do will) 
the works of Ostrovskv. The whole of the foregoing exposition 


ha« brought us to the admission that faithfulness to reality, living 
I mill, is alwavs ob-orved in Ostrovskv’s works and slaiuLs in the 


forogrnund. overshadowing nil sorts of tasks and hidden motives. 
Hut lld> not all; even Mr. Fel very faithfully expresses indefi- 
nite impre-.'ions of nature, but this certainly does not mean that 
Ids poems occupy an important place in Russian Hlcralurc. Hence, 
to say somcdiinir definite about Ostrovsky s talent one must not 
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confine oneself to the general conclusion dial he faithfully de- 
picts reality; it is also necessary to show how wide is his sphere 
of observation, how important are the aspects of the facts that 
interest him, and how deeply he penetrates them. To do this it is 
neces<sarv to subject the contents of his proHurtions to a realistic 

examination. 

The ‘general considerations which should guide us in sucli an 

examination arc the following: 

Ostrovsky is able to peer into the depths of a man s soul, 
he is able to distinguish his nature from tlte deformilii's and ex- 
crescences introduced From outside; hence, outside pressure, the 
weight of the whole environment that presses down upon a man 
is felt in his works far more than in many stories, the contents of 
which are absolutely outrageous, but the external, official side 
of which completely obscures the internal, human side. 

Ostrovsky’s comedies do not show the higher classc-s of our 
society; they are confinerl to the middle classes and therefore 
cannot provide the clue to many of the ugly scenes that are de- 
picted in them. Nevertheless, they easily suggest numerous analo- 
gous thoughts concerning the life wiUi which they do not dirti- 
ly deal This is due to Uie fact that the types in Ostrovsky s 
comedies often possess not only merchant or government olticial 
features, but also the common national features of the people. 

Public activity is scarcely dealt with in Ostrovsky’s come- 
dies. and this is undoubtedly due to the fact that our civic life, 
while abounding in formalities of every kind, provides scarcely 
any examples of real activity in which the human 6emg can 
freely and broadly express him-clf. On the other haml. O^lmv- 
sky’s comedies bring out with extreme fulness and relief two 
kinds of relationships to which a man in this country can still 
devote his soul, namely, lamily rclalionshi|)s and property re.a- 
tionships. It is not surprisins, therefore, that the sul>jL*cts and the 
very titles of Ostrovsky’s plays deal with the family, bnd£^ 

grooms, brides, riches and poverty. . . i • 

All the dramatic collisions and catastrophes in Ostrovsky s 

plays take place as a result of the confiict of two parties, name- 
ly. the oil and tiue young, the rich and the poor, the arrofranf 
ami the timid. Clearly, by the very nature of the ea.se, the climax 
of mndi conflicts must be fairly abrupt and smack of casuaLnes^- 
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With these preliminary remarks we shall now enter into Ute 
world that is opened for us by Ostrovsky’s works and examine 
the people who inhabit this realm of darkness. You will soon see 
that it is not for nolhii^ that* we call this realm dark. 

II 

W'hcre there is more strictness there 
is more sin. You must judge humanely. 

Ostrovsky 

Before us are the sad submissive faces of our youngw broth* 
ers whom fate has docMned to an existence of dependence and 
suffering. Sensitive Mitya, kindhearted Andrei Bruskov, the poor 
bride Maria Andreyevna. dishonoured Avdotya Maximovna and 
unhappy Dasha and Nadya, stand before us meek and despond* 
ent, silently resigned to their fate.... This is a world of sup- 
pressed. softly sighing grief, a world of dull, admig pain, a 
world in which reigns the silence of the prison or the grave, dis- 
turbed at rare intervals only by a muffled, impotent complaint, 
ivhich subsides almost the moment it is uttered. Here there is 
neither light, nor warmth, nor space; this dark and close prison 
reeks of dampness and decay. Not a sound penetrates it from the 
free world outside, not a ray of light pierces the gloom. At rare 
intervals only a spark flaslics from that sacred fire that burns 
in every heart until it is quenched by the influx of the mud of 
daily life. This fire barely smoulders in the stench and dampness 
of this prison; but sometimes it flares up for an instant and 
sheds the liglu of truth and kindness upon the dismal flgnres of 
the captives languishing in this prison. Thanks to these momentar)- 
flashes we see that it is our brothers who are suffering liere, that 
these seemingly inhuman, dumb, filthy beings have certain human 
features — and our hearts shrink writh pain and horror. TTicse 
unhappy prisoners are silent; they sit in a state of lethargic stu- 
por, and do not even rattle their chains; they have almost lost 
the power to realize their tragic situation; nevertheless, they feel 
the weight of the burden that lies upon them, they have not lost 
the power to feel their pain. If they bear it silently and motion- 
lessly, it is because every cry, every sigh they utter in this stink* 
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ing pool catches in their throats and causes excruciating pain to 
shoot through their chests; every movement of their fettered 
bodies threatens to increase the burden and the torment of their 
situation. And nowhere can they look for joy, nowhere can they 
seek relief: over them rages the irresponsible and senseless tyr- 
anny represented by various types of Tortsov« { Bolshovs 1. Brus- 
kovs, Ulanbekovs and the like, who recognize do reasonable right*- 
or demands. Only their savage and revolting shouts disturb this 
gloomy silence and cause a frightful stir in this melancholy grave- 
yard of human thought and freedom. 

But all these miserable creatures are not corpses, they were 
not bom nor are they living in dark graves. In their early, care- 
free childhood, long ago, the free light of day shone in their 
eyes, if only for a brief period. They recall this golden age even 
in their fetid prison and in their bitter bondage to tyranny. The 
savage and unbridled shouts of some tyrant the broad sweep of 
his angry gestures, fcmind them of the wide spaces of a Kfe of 
freedom, the proud impulses of a free mind and ardent heart 
impulses which have been deadened in these unhappy martyrs, 
but which have not been crushed entirely. And so a black residue 
of discontent, impotent rage, dull fury begins to disturb the 
depths of this gloomy pool; it wants to rise, and ruffling the 
murky surface it makes it still uglier and more horrible. There 
is no space or freedom here for living thought, for an inspiring 
word, for a noble deed; the heavy seal of the tyrant’s veto has 
been placed upon audible, overt and wide acrivity. But as long as 
a man is alive it is impossible to crush his desire to live. U., to 
express himself in some way in external activity. The more thi- 
striving is suppressed the more distorted is the form in which 
it expresses itself; but it cannot cease to manifest as long 

as the man retains some power to think. So powerful is tyranny 
in this dark realm of the Tortsovs. Bruskovs and Ulanbekovs, 
however, that many of the people actually become stupefied: 
they lose the power to think, they lose the will and even the 
power to feel— all that constitutes intellectual life— and they 
vegeUte in imbecile impotence, raereh performing the functions 
of animal life. But there are also tenacious nature-: these collect 
the venom of their discontent deep down in their hearts in order 
to release it when opportunilv offers; but meanwhile they silently 
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creep and crawl like snakes and crouch like loads. . . . Tliey are 
dumb, silent inconspicuous; they know that every rapid and 
sweeping movement will cause excruciating pain to shoot through 
their fettered bodies; they realize that even if they could tear 
their chains off they could not escape from their prison and would 
only lacerate their limbs to no purpose. And so they work stealth- 
ily and silently, twisting, turning, squeezing, resorting to every 
possible manoeuvre in llie endeavour imperceptibly to free a 
hand in order later to file through their chains. . . . And so, a 
stealthy, sporadic movement commences, with furtive glances over 
the shoulder to see whether they are being observed; they resort 
to deception and knavery, to pretence and malice fiercely directed 
against overybod' around them, each caring only for himself, 
-triving only to achieve relief for himself. Here there are no plans 
eoneeived in anger, no de.liberate determination to conduct a 
methodical underground struggle, there is even no sign of any 
exceptional cunning, there is only an unconscious manifestation 
of the in'iinct of sclf-prescrv.uion stimulated by external cir- 
cumstances. by no means deliberate, and not properly co-ordinat- 
ed with :in\ihing. Just jis tears involuntarily and unconsciou^^ly 
ai)j)oar in our eves from smoke, emotion or horse-radish, just as 
our eves invnliuitarilv screw up when they suddenly encounter a 
powerful light. ju.<it jis our bodies involuntarily shrink from cold, 
so these people involuntarilv and unconsciously turn to this 
stealthv. hvpoerilieal and midely selfish activity, owing to the 
im|)Ossil)ililv of engaging' in activity that is open, h.onest and 
altrui’^lic. . . . W e cannot blame these people, although it would 
be as well to be on oiir guard aganist them: they know not what 
they do. lti constant fear of being bullied and punished, brought 
up like slaves in eonstajU fear of being left without a crust of 
bread. Iiv*ing like .slava'^, they exert all their strength to acquire 
one of the principal virtues of the slave — shameless cunning. W'hy 
should they feel ashamed? What truth, whicli rights should they 
respect’ Tyranny reigns over them, crushes and kills them sense- 
lessly. shanielessiv. and without respect for any of their rights. 
People brought up umler such a r\ile cannot develop a sense of 
moral duty or of the true principles of honesty and justice. That 
win the most outrageous fr.aud appears to them to be a praise- 
\»orthv deed, the most despicable cheating is merely a clever 
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trick. They can cheat you, rob you, even mu.'der you, and all 
the lime remain sincerely affable and polite to you, preserving 
an imperturbable cordiality, and numerous truly virtuous quali- 
ties. There is neither malice nor perfidity in their natures; but 
they must rise to the surface somehow, extricate themselves from 
this decaying quagmire into which powerful tyrants have plunged 
them. They know that it is possible to get out into the fresh 
air which these tyrants breathe so freely by means of deception 
and money; and so they resort to cunning, flattery and deceit, 
in a small way at first and later in a big way, but always stealth* 
ily, and in fits and starts, in order to pocket oilier people’s 
properly. What matters it to them that it is other people’s prop* 
erty? Have they themselves not been robbed of all they pos- 
sessed, of their will and of their reason? Why, then, should they 
slop to ponder over what is honest and what is dislionest? Wliy 
should they not want to cheat others for tlicir own persomil 
profit? 

Thus, in the realm of darkness that Ostrovsky depicts, ex- 
ternal submission and dull, concentrated grief that reaches liie 
stage of downright imbecility and the most dejilorahlc obliteration 
of personality arc interwoven with slavish cunning, willi the most 
despicable deception and the most sliameless perfidy. Here nobo<ly 
can trust another: at any moment you may expect your friend to 
boast about how skilfully he has clieatcd or robbed you; a part- 
ner in a profitable speculation may quite easily get hold of all the 
money and documents and get his partner locked up in the dent* 
ors’ prison; a falher-in-lav/ will cheat his son-in-law out of his 
dowry; a bridegroom will cheat the matcliniakcr; the bride will 
deceive her father and mollier. a wife \vill deceive her husband. 
Nothing is sacred, nothing is pure, there is no justice in this dark 
world: the savage, unreasonable and unjust tyranny that reigns 
over them has driven all sense of honesty and justice from their 
minds. . , . These cannot exist where tyrants have shatlcrod and 
have arrogantly trampled upon human dignity, the freedom of 
the individual, faith in love and happiness and llie sacredness 

of lionc.sl toil. 

And yet right near by, only on the otlier side of the wall, 
there is another life, bright, clean and enlightened. ... Both sides 
in the realm of darkness are aware of the superiority of this life. 
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and they are frightened by it at one moment and attracted by it 
another. But the principles of this life, its inherent strength, are 
totally unintelligible to the wretched creatures who have grown 
unaccustomed to all reasonableness and truth in their daily re- 
lationships. Only the most crude and superficially striking man- 
ifestations of this enlightened life are intelligible to them. Only 
these manifestations do they attack when they take it into their 
heads to dislike education, and only these do they copy when they 
are fired with the passion to live h'/tc the gerUry. The old tyrant 
will shave off his beard and get drunk on champagne instead of 
vodka; his daughter will sing passionate love songs and flirt 
with armv officers; his son will carouse with ballet dancers and 
buy them costly clothes and shawls. This is all their code of 

education amounts to On the other hand, even those who arc 

afraid of the new world, when they meet the foolish Vikhorev 
or lialzaminov, are glad to accept him as a representative of the 
educated st'clion of society and use him as the butt for their rail- 
lery against the new fashions And so, through the whole life 

of the tyrants and through the entire life of suffering of the op- 
pressed runs this struggle against the tide of the free new life 
which, of course, will one day flow over the age-old accumula- 
tions of mud and convert the marsh into a bright and magnifi- 
cent river, but which today as yet only stirs up this mud. be- 
comes itself submerged in it, and with it decays and stinks. . . . 
At present, the new principles of life are onlv disturbing the 
minds of all the inhabitants of the realm of darkness like a 
distant vision, or a nightmare. Kven for those who dare to copy 
the new fashions this life is hard to bear, as every nightmare is 
hard to bear even if yon .ee the most tempring things in it. And 
exacllv like after a nightmare, even those who would seem to 
have freed themselves from the tyrant’s yoke and have managed 
to reco^-er their feelings and consciousness— even those cannot 
feel quite at home in their new situation and. failing to under- 
stand either true education or their own mission in life, they are 
imable to retain their rights, dare not set to work, and sink once 
again into the old resignation to their fate, or else plunge into 

shady transactions with falsohcxxl and l)Tanny. ^ 

Such 15 the pmeral impression that is crealetl by Ostrovsky s 

comedies as we understand them. To bring out some of the feat- 
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nres of this faint sketch in somewhat greater relief we shall 
remind the reader of several particulars which will serve to con- 
firm and explain what we have said. In this essay we shall con- 
fine ourselves to depicting the moral corruption, the shamelessly 
imnalura! human relationships that we find in Ostrovsky s 
comedies, and which are the direct consequences of the tyranny 

that crushes everything. . , 

We open the first page of The Works of Ostroviky. \\ e are 

in the house of the merchant PuMlov, in a room furnished with- 
out taste, with portraits on the walls, birds of paradise, multi- 
coloured drapery and bottles of liqueur. Maria Antipovna. 
Pueatov’s sister, a girl of nineteen, is sittinu^al her embroidery 
and singing “Black Colour, Dismal Colour. Then she soldo- 

quizes: 

•There Ihe summei is pessiiia. il is eheady Scplember, and “'e 
siltine within there four walls lilie a nun in a convent. And you mu 
even po near the window. What is there interestinB in that. 

Tile girl’s life is certainly far from interesting: the house 
is niled by that tyrant and swindler Puratov, Maria Antipovna s 
brother, and when he is not at home his mother, a ^j-rewtsh ojd 
woman, pious, good-natured, and ready to sell a man a ^ 
keeps an eye on her daughter and on her son s young wife V.U 
these people the young women find no joy, no repose 
freedol^r they must die of ennui and vexat.on wuh the 
grumbling of the old woman and the capriee,. of master 
L house. Involuntarily they begin to seek clandestme amt.se- 
^nts and, of course, dtey find them. This is what Mana AnU- 
povna says immediately after she utters the aheve complamt 

her fate: 

"Vety well, don’t let us out. Lock us in! lyTUtm^ over us! But 

r u“p"^.'dt' ru.r::::r“r m “'loki^i. Z’r .0.-. 

tffiih thtse peopU ” 

Here you have the firM example of thar mvolunt^y and un- 
necessary cunning, ^at wharparUcular cir- 

^rknoTdte geaernf eattse of Uus mood; it ts very clearly tn- 
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ilicaled to ua by Ostrovsky himseli.. And we see that far from 
being an exception, Maria Antipovna is a most ordinary and 
perhaps universal phenomenon in this respect. We need no other 
explanation of her early miscor>ducL But Ostrovsky takes us into 
the very heart of this family, he compels us to be present during 
the most intimate scenes, and we not only understand but painful*, 
ly feel witli our hearts that here there can be no relationships 
except those based on deception and cunning on the one side, and 
savage and shameless despotism on the otlier. The scenes between 
Maria Antipovma and Matrena Savishna, Puzatov’s wife, and 
l>elween the two and the cook, reveal all the disgusting dissoluteness 
upon which the whole of that house rests. Matrena Savishna tells 
Maria tliat she must not encourage officers to ride past her window 
because it will give her a bad reputation, wliicb she will never be 
able to get rid of. Meanwhile, however, the two have already sent 
the cook !o some young men who had invited them to Ostankino 
and had asked them to bring a bottle of Madeira with them. All 
this, of course, is done stealthily, and with fear and trembling, be- 
cause although Puzatov is not at home, his mother spies upon 
them and hinders all tlicir movements. As soon as Maria secs 
IJarya the cook throueh the window as she is returning from her 
errand she exclaims in a frightened voice: ‘‘Oh. sister! I hope Ma- 
ma does not catch her!” Mama does indeed catch Darya, but 
Darya is smart loo and finds a plausible excuse: “I went to get 
some milk.” «=hc savs. “I ran down to the shop.” This time they 
manage to dc'ccive tlicir wardress. But during the convers.'ition 
lielwcen the voung \vonien and the cook a slight noise is heard 
behind the scenes. Tlie cook listens intently and then cxclaimst 
•‘Good Lord, the master's cornel... "And indeed. Puzalov’s voice is 
heard calling in the hall: “Wife! Iley, wife! Matrena Savishna!.,,” 
The wife goes to the door and emiuires: “What's happened?” The 
husband answers; “Good afternoon! And you thought God knows 
what has happened?...” This outburst already gives you an idea 
of the con)U-’al iclations !>cl\vecn Anlip Antipich and Matrena Sav- 
ishna. Clearly, he regards lus wife as a rubber doll with which 
children amuse themselves; they slrekli its legs and flatten or 
stretch its head lo see what it will look like. It has never occurred 
to Puzaio' that his wife ba> any human rights, and he has never 
though; it m ci ssary to respect lier pcr-onalily. His relations with her 
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are limited to his carnal appetites and to the exercise of his tyranny 
over her. He says that his wife, “when she dresses up. is better 
looking than any lady — more buxom, ’pon my word! The others 
are all such scraggy things, nothing worth looking at for our 
sort, if you’ll exctjse me for saying so. But look at her, isn’t she 
grand?... What I mean is — her figure... and all the rest....” 
And as regards his duties to his wife, to obtain her love he con- 
fines himself to the same thing. This is what he says: “The idea 
tliat she should ever want to give up a handsome man like me 
for somebody else!...” Why does he tliink himself handsome? 
Here are his own words: “It’s different with a good merchant, 
filled out and rosy-cheeked like me. There’s somebody to love, 
not like those weedy fops....” But perhaps in this he is right, 
it is not for nothing that the magazines publish cartoons of beau- 
tiful camelias in dress coats, gentlemen who live on other people s 
wives!.,. And if Matrcna Savishna, unbeknown to her hu.sbaiid. 
visits young men in Ostankino, it of course only shows partly 
that her development has taken a somewhat wrong direction, 
and partly that she suffers too much from her husbands tyran- 
ny. And Uiis tyranny finds expression in the following way, for 
example. While wailing for his tea, Aiitip Antipich runs his eye 
round the room and at last, finding nothing better to do, plays 
the following trick: 

An tip Antipich (sternly): Wife! Come hero! 

M a l T e na Savishna: Whtl next? 

Antip Antipich: Come hen*. I tell you! (bancinn his hu 
the table). 

Matrena Savishna: Have you Rone mad. or vshut. 

Antip Antipich: What sliaU I .lo will, you? (rapping the 

table with his knuckles). • • n \ 

Matrena Savishna: W'haltvcr is the matter with you? (timuJly) 

Anlip Antipich.... , , 

Antip Antipich: Aha! That scared you. didn I it. (laughs). 

It’s all rielil. Matrena Savidina. I was only joking (stubs). Whul al>out 
the tea, is it ready? 

You see. joking in this way only because he was honnW He 
found it tedious waiting for his tea. . . . One can undcrsUind wlint 
kind of feelings even the most uncxactiiig wife can have towards 

a husband like that. 

But Antip Antipich is progressive and humane comiiared 
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with his mother. He considers it proper to beat his wife only 
when he is drunk, and even then he doesn't quite approve of iL 
In giving his sister’s hand to Shiryalov he asks him: “You’re 
quiet when you’re drunk, aren’t you? You don’t hght, do you?” 
But lus raoAer. Stepanida Trofimovna, does not even recognize 
this limit. She scolds her son for not keeping a tighter hand 
on his Viife. “My late husband,” she says, “much as he loved 
and petted me, always kept a whip on a nail in the bedroom in 
case it uas needed.” Her son has no whip, and regards this 
as a sign of moral degradation. . . . But even without a whip his 
wife deems it nei’essary to play the hypocrite before her hus- 
bar»d: site kisses him with feigned tenderness, ne.^lles up to him, 
beg** |>errnis.«ion of him and her molher*in-law to go to ve^iers, 
although she herself reveals some symptoms of the tyrant and 
says that “the man is not born yet that could shut me up,” De- 
ceptio!! and pretence reign supreme in that house, and they are 
presented to ils as a special kind of religion, which we could 
call the religion of hypocrisy. 

Lea^^ng his wife in peace for a while. Puzatov turns his 
attention to his si*iter and tries to find a fiance for her. Here 
too he makes various modest remarks about her figure, which 
<'auses the no lesp modest girl to hasten from the room. Then 
follows an intimate ronsullalioii concerning her fate behveeai 
mother and ^on. The motlicr proposes Shiryalov as a suitable 
fiance, and in support of her proposal she says: “He may be old 
on<l a widower, hut look at tlie money he’s got. .Antipuslika. so 
much that lie doc-^n t know what to do with it. Anti besides, 
he’s so respectable and God-fearing, an exemplary merchant 
and highly respected.” To this the son answers laconically: “But 
too much of a rascal. .Mother.” One would think that Puzatov 
respeiis honeslt and dislikes knavery, but nothing of the kind. 
He has his own conception of ethics which permits of rascality, 
hut only within certain limits, although lie cannot say definitely 
what tho^ limits are. ... It just seems to him that such and 
rtich a man is not yet too much of a rascal, and that such and 
■ such a man is already too much of a rascal. And where there 
is loo much rascality his conscience begins to trouble him. 
althougli even this doe< not make ver\ much difference. The 
following is the wav mother and son formulate their owti moral 
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concepU. In aiiswex to the son's remark about Shiryalov s ras- 
cality Stepanida Trofimovna says: 


“Bui III) d<*ar. why do you say lie is a rascal He gvet to clmich 
every holiday, and even gets there before everybody else. He keeps the 
fasts; during Lent he does not even take sugar with his fea— only honey, 
or raisins, Nol like you, my dear.... Suppose he does cheat n«>u' and 
again, what of it? lie's not the first and he won’t he the last: he's a 
businessman, and that, Antipushka, is what keeps business running. 
It's not for nothing that they say: if you don’t cheat, you ca-i't ” 
An tip Anti pick: You’re right! IT'Ay not cheat a friend when 
the opportunity occurs? 'I here’s nothing wrong in that. But my deag’, 
sometimes your conscience pricks you (scratches his head). It's the 
truth I’m telling you. And sometimes you think of the hour of death, 
(Silence.) I can do a man down no worse than he when the chance oc- 
curs. Hut then. I will tell him afterwards: look, I says, so and so. 1 did 
you out of a bit. Why last year, for example, in settling accounU willi 
Sava Savici) I did him out of five hundred rubles and afterwards 1 said 


to him: look here, Sava Savich, I says, you missed a half a Uiousond. 
hut it’s too late now, brother. ! says, you ought to keep your wits about 
you. He was angry for a bit, but we were soon friends again. After 'dl. 

it*s not 90 fmportftnt. 


You sec. therefore, that Fu^atov does not regard hi* frauds 
as a vice, lie does not even regard them as cheating, hut siinfily 
as an artful trick that one ran even boast about. And tho*e wlioni 
lie cheats are of the same opinion: Sava Savich was angry 
cause he allowed himself to he done in, but later, when his offend- 
ed pride was soothed, he btt’ame friends with Anlip Aulipirli 
again. Here cheating is normal and necessary, like killing in 
war. Life is so arranged in this realm of darkness that conslmit 
enmity reigns among its inhabitants. Here everybody is at war 
with everybody else: a wife witlt her husband for his tyranny, 
the husband with his wife for her disobedience or failure to 
please him; parents with their children becaus<* the children want 
to think for themselves, and the children with their parenb; 
cause they are not alfowed to think for themselves; masters with 
their employees, superiois with their subordinates war against 
each other because the former want to suppress everything with 
llieir l)Tanny and the latter cannot find scojie for their legitimate 
strivings; business people fight to prevent others from robbing 
them of the profits of their enterprise, which is always based on 
the exploitation of others; idlers fight to prevent from slipping out 
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of their power the people by whose labours they live, strut about 
and grow rich. And all these people combine their forces to 
figlit the hon(‘St people, the people who may open the eyes of 
thy oppressed toilers and teach them to raise their voices and 
demand their rights. As a conseipience of this, the realm is in a 
constant stale of siege, everybody strives only to save himself 
from danger and to lull the vigilance of the enemy. On all faces 
are written fear and distrust; the proccs.'S of human thinking 
deviates from its natural course and the place of sound concep- 
tions is taken by spixdal conventional considerations which are 
distinguished for their bnitality and utter contradiction to 
human nature. It is common knowledge llial the logic of war 
differs fundamentally from the logic of common sense. Military 
cunning is [traised as proof of intelligence directed towards the 
extermination of one's ncichbours; killing is extolled as llie high- 
<sl valour man can di.splay; .'mccessful plunder — the capture 
(d a camp, of a baggage train, etc. — exalts a man in llie eyes 
nf his rivals. .And yet, the laws of all countries provide for 
penaltii'^ for fraud, robbery and murder. More titan that, the 
laws of all countries recognize mitigating circumstances, and 
'Sometimes tnurder itself is excused if the reasons that motivated 
it were too irnsisiible. Rut what mitigating circumstances can be 
pleaded when, for example. fiuiigarian.« or Slavs go to war 
agai^^t Italians in order that Au-tria may continue to oppress the 
I, liter. W luit frightful puni.'fuiienl should he mele<l out to every 
llnnL'arian and Slav, officer or private, for every shot he fires 
at Freiuh and Sardinian soldiers! But such is llie power of the 
nniviTsal ldlndne.«s that imnilaldy alferls men in certain situa- 
tion.>= that luuriler anil plunder ilurlng war. far from being pun- 
i'-hed. is extolled and rewarded. It is in this state of insane 

blimliv-ss that all the iiiiiahitants of the realm of darknesg who 

fare us in Qstrovskv's comedies find themselves. Tliey are con- 
stanllv at war with their entire environment. Therefore, do not 
<lemand and do not expect from them the rational tliinking that 
\oij wonbl expix-l from men in a calm and peaceful state. Pu- 
/alov fnnnnlatc's the followinc mililarv svllogism: if I don t 
smash vi>u. vou will snuL-h me. so it is better that I shoiihl 

sm.a.*^!! volt. Wliat can you say in answer to this syllc^sm? Does 

it not arise aulomalically in the mind of every man who finds 
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himself in the embarrassing position of having to choose l>e- 
Iween victory and defeat? It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in relating ho\v he had underpaid a German shopkeeper >vho 
had presented him \vith a bill. Pu 2 atov should argue in the 
followina way: “V^Tial, give him the whole lot? Why should \- 
No. hone«ty comes later. They charge any price they like, and 
fools believe them. And Til do it again next time if he docs 
not ask me for a promissory note." You see. ilierefore. that this 
is just an ordinary game: whoever plays more skilfully wins. 

But Puzalov dislikes cheating for cheating’s sake, uruicces- 
sary cheating, cheating witliout hope of gain; incidentally, he 
dislikes it also because this sort of cheating reveals not a serious 
mind engaged with important interests, but sheer frivolity. As 
for Shiryalov, whose rascality exceeds all bounds, he disap- 
proves of him mainly because he does not distinguish l>clween war 
and peace, because he would shoot during an armistice, and 
would even fire on his own side. “He’s like a Jew,” says Puza- 
t<yv, “he would cheat his own father. Yes he would. He just 
waits for the chance to cheat someone. And yet, he pretends he s 
a saint.” But in this case Puzatov’s di.sapproval must not he 
taken .seriously: just as he is reviling Shiryalov, this very snrne 
merchant comes to pay him a visit. Antip Antipich not only 
receives his guest very politely, not only listens attentively to 
his stories about tlie carousals indulged in by his son, Senka, 
whicli compel the old man himself to marry, and about the 
rascally tricks that he. Shiryalov himself plays, but in the end 
offers the rascal his sister’s hand and settles the matter on the 
spot, without Maria Antipovna’s knowledge and consent. Uhat 
were his motives in doing this? We find the answer to this m 
the few words that Antip Antipich utters when Shiryalov 
“Wlial a rascal he is,” Puzatov says to himself with a wink. c s 
a sly beast! What a Lazarus he pretended to be! Makes <Mit 
that Senka is to blame!... But what’s the use of pretondmg— 

it’s merely an old man’s caprice Well, it suits us a 1 right. 

We shall only be loo pleased! The only point is, l^amon 
FeraporUich, who is going to be cheated over the dowry That s 

a dark business. Mother and I are no fools eutwr And so 

the matter turns out to he very simple: an opportunity pr^ 
aents itself to gel his sister of! his hands on very favourable 
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terms; why not take advanlage of ilV It will be a good thing for 

the sister too. After all, she will be settled!... 

Such are the people, such are the human relationships ^t 

are presented to us in ^ Family Picture. Ostrovskys first play. 
In it we find the elements of much that is more fully and vividly 
brought out in his later comedies. At all evrats, U is evi 
that already at that time the author was amazed al the harsh and 
unfriendly relationships that exist among most p^ple m omt 
society, e^■en among those who are most closely re ated to each 

Ther.' Here .00 ie partly indicate! the cau^ of ha..^^ 
and enmity : the senseless tyranny of some and the Pmid evaa^ 
IKS'^ and inactivity of others. Here too we get an extreme y 
and distinct presentation of rite consequences of this 
state of things-widespread el, eating and fraud, both m do- 

nit?*lic ftiid public flfTtiirs* 

' In Our Ou n Folks wc already see tile religion of hypoensy 
and rascality, the same senseless tyranny of some and the sa^- 
decepuve submLssiveness and .slavish cunning of 0 *“*^ " 
wid, wider ramificarions. Here we get several degrees of op^ 
Sion, we see indh.tions of a certain ^-shim m the d.tr.b«ho 
of tyranny, we get an onUine of its history. The chief tyrant, 
the despot who rules with an iron hand all those who are c^- 
ly related to him and puls no restraint upon himself is 
son Silicl, Bolshov. What fear he inspires m the whole hou«. 

A.rafena Koiidratyevna. his wife. lliren,™s her 
,er .ha, she will “couiplaii, ,0 Father." and the daughU-r an- 
swers- ''Tlat’s what God made you for. to lomplain, you y 
self don’t amoim, ,0 very much to me.” ,\nd whim the threat ts 
repeateil she retorts still .nore sharply: "Thats all vou call say 
to Father, to Father! You are very cocky when h'rc, hut ry 
and be cocky when he’s away!” I, U evident that both for his wife 
and his daughter Samson Silich is something in the nature of a 
bogey and allhougl, each tries to frighten the other with this 
bo^.y Uiey together constituh- a .aoit, covert and s^ntaneo s 
„p;Ii,io,i to liim. Being extremely dull-ivitted. Agrafena hom 
dialyevna cannot herself define her own feelings, and she ex ire^^ 
the sulfering she undergoes only with groans and 
Biimchka, the daughter, says quite unceremoniously. Ma 
changes he. mind seven limes a week: and Papa, when he s not 
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drunk, doesn’t say a uord, but when he’s drunk he’l! knock you 
about if you get in his "ay. , . . How can an educated young 
lady stand it all!” The domestic servants are all imbued with 
the same gloomy and timid feeling: the houseboy Tishka com- 
plains of the thumps he gels from his master; Fominishna, the 
cook, holds the following conversation with Ustinya Naumovna, 
the matchmaker who is trying to find a husband for Lipoclika, 
Bolshov’s dauglier: 

Ustinya Naumovna: Sit down. Fominishna— your fcot are old, 
they must ache. 

Fominishna: Oh, Mother mine! I've no time. NA’c’re in awful 
trouble; the master hasn’t come home from towm yet, and we’re in a ter- 
rible frif^hl, he may come home drunk. And good Lord, w'hat a terror 
be is! It’s awful to think that such wicked men are bom! 

Ustinya Naumovna: Everj’body know.s tliat its as bard to get 

on with a rich man as it is with the devil. 

Fominishna: Oh. the trouble we’ve bad with him. One night 
last week, for example, be came home dnink atid started a row. It was 
somellting awful! Smashed up the crockery.... "Aou such and sucli, 
he yelled, calling us awful names, “I’ll kill you all!’ 

And indeed Samson Silich drives the fear of Cod, so to 
speak, into all his domestics. When he arrives everybody peers 
anxiously into his face trying to guess what mood he is in. Here 
is a little scene wliich shows the dread he spreads througlioul 
the house. Fominishna ru>lics into the room and .shouts: 

Fominishna: Samson Silich has come, and he’s drunk! 

Tishka: Heavens, now we’re in for it! 

Fominishna: Run for Lazar, Tishka, quick, be a good boy! 

Agrafena Kondratyev na (appearing on the sHi’rsi: Li)ok, 
Fominishna my dear, where’s he going? 

Fominishna: Heavens! It looks as if he is coming in here! Ill 
lock the door, by God I will, let him go upstairs. \ou sit here, my dear. 

It turns out, however, that Samson Silich is not drunk; 
Fominishna only thought he was. But the nolewortliy thing is 
Ijow this despotism that reigns over everybody confutes all con- 
cepts, erases all distinctions: the mother, tljc daughter, the cook, 
the mistress of the house, the houseboy and die ma-sler’s head 
shop assistant — all, in a moment of distress, merge into one, in 
the oppressed party, conccrnct! only witli protecting itself. Fom- 
inishna, wlio at other times beats and bullies Tishka, begs of 
him to run rjuickly, and calls him a good boy; Agrafena Kond- 
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ralyevna turns pitifully to the cook and asks her: “Look, Fom. 
inishna my dear. . and Fominishna looks at her sympathet- 
ically and prepares to protect her by locking the door. . . . Only 
Lazar Podkhalpjzin, ' the head shop assistant, who is bound to 
liis employer by some dark tacit alliance, and who is himself 
preparing to become a little despot, stands somewhat aloof from 
tliis fear which everybody feels when entering Bolshov's house. 
In Podkhalvuzlti we see anotlier tVTant of a lower order, so far 
held in clieck by severe oppression, but already begimiing to 
raise his head.... In a conversation willi Podkhalyuzin the 
matchmaker says: “You know what a devil that Samson Silich 
is. Why, before you know it hc*d crush your bonnet.” But Pod- 
khalyuzin answers confidentlv. as if conscious of his power: 
“No. he won't crush anything.” When Tishka threatens to com- 
[)lainlohis nuister about liira because he had beaten him, he retorts 
still more emphatically: oil'll tell the ina.'ter! \^hat do I care 
for llie master! If it comes to that I 11 . . but he does not finisli 
the sentence. Evidently he has not forgotten what a devil Samson 
Silich is. Incidenlallv. even Podklialvuzin behaved in this cock- 
sure manner only when all the arrangements wliich Bolshov 
had made to declare himself a bankrupt were already in his 
hands. He felt that lie was in the position of a man who liad 
}iiished his pri.^on warder into the cell frcmi which he has himself 
just managed to escape. But llie iirison warder still possesses 
tlic key of tile pri.'^on g.itc'^: Podkhalyuzin has still to gain 
sc.ssion of them and lliat is why. feeling that he is no longer 
a prisoner, but aware that he is not yet entirely free, he contin- 
uouslv swings backwards and forwards from femug elation to 
anxiety and combi insolence with obsc4]uioiisiiess. Ho 
already sained possession of Bolshov's house and shop.-*; he still 
lias to obtain all the old man's posse,»sion> and also to marry 
hi.s daughter, wiio .suits him very much, and he bases his hopes 
of su<'ccss precisely on Bolshov s willfulness. He do^ not make 
long expioralioiLs or hatch particularly malicious plans, he mere- 
ly inducts tlie matchmaker to persuade Lipoclika’s present 
fiarwe. a gentbanan, to give up the match while he liimself gets 
into Bolshov's gootl gractis by his ob.scijuious tone and e.vjires- 
sions of sjmpalhy for liim. His train of Uiought is very simple. 
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‘‘Knowing Samson Silicbs cliaracler/* he soJilocpiizes, “knowing what 
be is, this may very easily happen. He’s that kind of man that once 
something gets into his head you'll never knock it out again. Just like what 
it was three years ago. when he wanted to shave his beard off: how Agra- 
fena Kondralyevna begged of him with tears in her eyes to let it alone, 
but he said: 'No! I’ll let it grow again afterwards, but I'm going to hare 
my own way now!’ and he went and «haved it off. So it will be in this 
case: whether I please him, or he takes it into his head himself — we’ll 
go to llie altar tomorrow, and nobody will dare say a word." 

Clearly, the entire plan is extienicly simple: all tiie lime 
he’s playing on Bolshov’s despotic nature. Nor can there be 
any exceptional cunning in this; laws are not passed for fools, 
still less for self-willed tyrants, and cotisequently, it is hard to 
gel on wUh them as Ustinya Naumovna expresses it. PodkhaUn* 
zin is aware that he is taking a chance. “Whether 1 please him 
or he takes it into his head himself," he says — botli contingen- 
cies are equally probable and equally improbable. As regards 
pleasing, one does not have lo be very cunning for that: lie to 
him about your obedience, gratitude, your happiness to serve 
such a man and your own insignificance compared with him — 
nothing more is needed to win the favour of a stupid and des- 
potic old man. Of all the dilTerent kinds of everyda) diplomacy 
this is tlie lowest, it is no more than calculating only tlie next 
move in a game of chess. Bolshov falls to tliis artless trick 
because his self-willed liabits have long ago deprived him of all 
intelligence, they have deprived him of the ability to look at 
things plainly and soberly. He regards him^df as the supreme 
law and the focus of all Uial comes within the scope of hi.s ac- 
tivitics. Within liU own family circle lie expresses this with 
cynical bluntness. Concerning Iiis daughter lie says: “She'.s 
mine, I can do as I like with lier.” That is why compelling her 
lo marry Lazar Podkhalyuzin against her will seems lo him to 
be no more than an amusing experiment, “Go in,” lie says to 
Lazar, *‘we'U play a joke on them." The joke is tliat he suddenly 
announces to his wife and daughter that I.^zar is Lipochka’s 
fiance. They all lose their heads: the mother, the matchmaker, 
Fominislina and the girl herself, who, however, being educated, 
found the strength lo express her determined opposition and to 
shout; “I won’t! I won’t! I’ll never marry a disgusting fellow 
like that!” It goe-s without saying that nothing could come of 
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this opposition: Samson Silich is not the kin'd of man who can 
be turned from his purpose, and, in addition, Podkhalyuzin 
^gs him on by saying craftily* “It looks as though it won’t be 
as you wish, Dad.” These words are enough to make Bolshov 
forcibly join the hands of the betrothed and to answer in the 
following manner: “Why won’t it if I wish it? What am / a 
father for if not to command? Have I fed her all this time for 
nothing?” As you see, Bolshov recognizes only one paternal 
duty: to command his children. True, he fed his daughter, but 
that was out of charity, and for this the daughter must show 
her gratitude by completely renouncing her own will. He is the 
same in all his dealings. 'He, himself, for example, becomes 
aware tliat Podkhalyuzin is a rascal, but that doesn’t concern 
him because Podkhalyuzin is his head shop assistant and works 
for his profit. Without the slightest hesitation he reproaches him 
for being ungrateful and points to facts like the following: 
“Remember, Lazar, how many times I have caught you doing 
dishonest things. Rut I did not dismiss you, I did not disgrace 
you all over the town, did 1? I made you my head shop assist- 
ant, I gave you my whole fortune, why, I gave you my daugh- 
ter with my own hands.” And all this in the hope that Lazar 
would continue to defraud and make money out of everybody, 
except, of course, Bolshov himself. It is the same with Rispo- 
lozhensky, a court clerk, a drunkard who dabbled in shady af- 
fairs, sometimes on behalf of Bolshov. Samson Silich taunts him 
witli ha\-in.g been expelled from the court and very sternly ob- 
serves liial he oudu to liave been exiled to Kamchatka. When 
Rispolozhejisky asks him: by to Kamchatka?” Bolshov an- 

swers sharply: “\\hy? For your rascality! You don’t think you 
ought to be rewarded for it, do you?” But this stern view of the 
activities of a government official who had been dismissed from 
service did not prevent Samson Silich from soliciting his serv- 
ices in the matter of the fraudulent bankruptcy that he was 
planning. It seems as though Bolshov exempts himself from 
the operation of those moral rules which he considers obligatory 
for Olliers. This strange phenomenon (which, however, is tnet 
with so often in our society) is due to Bolshov’s ignorance of 
the true principles of the social contract, that he does not recog- 
nize collective responsibility for a man’s rights and duties to- 
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wards other men and. like Puzatov. he looks upon society as an 
enemy camp. “All I am concerned about is to arrange my own 
alfairs in the best possible way. As for who causes odiers to 
suffer, or who makes profit, tliat’s no business of mine. If any- 
body suffers it’s his own fault. It shows that he doesn’t keep 
his wits about him.” This sums up Bolshov’s entire line of rea. 
soning, and it was this that prompted him to declare himself 
a bankrupt. Critics have complained that Ostrovsky did not, in 
his comedy, fully and clearly explain the specific influences 
which prompted Bolshov to proclaim himself a bankrupt, tlia 
he did not show the successive stages by which he arrived at this 
decision, and how this harmonized with the general “ 

his character. “Fraudulent bankruptcy,” said the cntics is 
far worse crime than simple cheating, theft or murder. It com- 
bines all these three types of crime, but it is wor.^ “"3. 
them because it is committed deliberately, after long P P 
Uon, and calls for crafty patience and the most insolent pro^nce 
of mind. Only a man with false concictwns, or one subject o 
exceptionally unfavourable moral influences wou d venture 
comLt a crime like that. Ostrovsky not only fads >0 ' ° - 

anything of this, but he even presents 

simply as a whim, simply that he did not wish to pay. All tlu^ 

arglents, while being quite true theoretically, are 

plicable to Russian life. The whole ,.oitit is that our life d<^ no 

facilitate the cultivation of any convictions; and 'f 

acquire convicUons it docs no, permit him to ^ , 

one conviction flourishes in our society, ‘J.'' 

that one need not have (or a. all events, ne^ not duspl^ mor 

al convictions. This conviction Samson Silich 
though he is not fully conscious of it; and ' 

tins conviction that he favours Uzar, has dealings " * '“*P“ 
ozhensky. and resolves ,0 proclaim himself a bankrupt. In g^ 
Irak T must be said that only diis conviction “.,P“Pi“ 

to retain some spark of life in our realm of ar "tt”® • 

S, ”5. u *"1. 
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with firm moral principles, with konest and sacred convictions; 
but, unfortunately, all these people are of the Oblomov type. 
They even acquire these very convictions not in the course of 
practical activity, not in the struggle against everyday injustice, 
but by reading good hooks, in ardent conversations with friends, 

r^ cTi t vows to women, and while dreaming noble 


dreams on tlieir couches. It so happened that these people were 
not drauii into practical activity in tlieir youth, and so they had 

in which to ponder over their relation to the 
woild and o\cr llie moral ))rinciples of their conduct! Standing 
aloof from practical activities, tlieir rellections led them to 
beautiful i<lea«: but they remained unfit for practical affairs 
and proved t<i be utter nonentities when they came in contact 
ivitii some ()[ the things, ami >ome of the people, from the 
“realm ol iLarknes^.*’ At first people were somewhat frightened 
of them when they apj>ear<*d wiili Onegin’s eveglass. in Pechor- 
iit s au^lere cloak, and with lludin's fervent speeches; but aft* 
erwards they realized that these were all Oblomovs and that 
ivliib* lliey mav be (laneerous to certain young ladies, they were 
not in the least daniriTous to practical men. And so these men of 
hnm-st strivings and indejKMulent convictions (which, incident- 
al!). ihcv oftm failed to act up to liecausc they w’ere so unprac- 
tical) remairu'd outsid<* of life. And if it cannot he said that they 
remained .as j>ure as do\os in their collisions with the birds of 
prtw' around them, it can ho affirmed, at all events, that they 
pro\rd to be as impotent as doves. .As regards those inhabitants 
of jbr realm of darkne'*; ’ who possessed the strength and the 
habit to engage in practical alTairs. they, from the very outset, 
took a palh \vhi<’ii coubl not possildy lead tlicm to pure moral 
rmnrictions. The active man never found here a fiehl for peace- 
ful, frcr* iuul useful acti\ities; before he knew where, he was he 


found that, in sonic way or anotlier. he had wandered into the 
ciicmv camp, and that in order to save himself he must deceive 
his enemies in some way, lie must at least pretend that he was 
a voluntnrv deserter. Tlien he l»cgan to resort to cunning in order 
l<» ess’ape llie vigilance of his enemies and to •‘^ve himself from 
them. If he was siicces-iful he devi.scd unfriendly actions against 
them, partly in revenge and partly to safeguard himself against 
fresh danger'*, fbiw. ptuler these rireumslaivcs. ropld he develop 
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a correct conception of the relations between men? How could 
he cultivate respect for human dignity? Here ever)'body is made 
to pay for the injusUcc pcri>etrated by another, everybody is 
doing me mischief for something for wliich I am not m the 
least to blame, and I am obliged to figlit to keep ^eO-body at 
bay even when I have no wsh to fight anybody. Wi ly-mlly a 

man ceases to 

come, in his way, even though he is aware .hat, slriclly spcak.n,. 
there ia no need to 6ght anybody. Involuntarily the corapanson 
between life in the “malm of darkness" and fierce war nses up 
in one’s mind again. In war it is not wrong for a soldmr to k.l 
an enemy soldier who has not fired a single sl.ot into »“'■ 
the bullet happens to liit him, and that is all there is ■ 
conscience of the soldier who killed does not prick him. W 
larly, it is not wrong for the merchant to clieal an a 1. oliitc ) 

honL man who has never done anybody the I-™; 

is enough tliat he was buying goods: conlli.erce is like war, ,1 

you don’t cheat you can’t sell!... .^|.|.ly ibis to "'t- 
Ld to tlie government official in the ’realm o 
i, to whomever you will, it will le the same 
state of war, and nobody’s conscience will |mck him 

ing and appropriating '’*j'\“,^’7|,'';.;,/rcircunistance 

nobody has any moral convlctlon^- and ail 

“^“^us we find a proloundly true, characteristically Kussiaii 

feature in the fact that in his fraudulent bankruptcy ^Holshov^ .> 

not promjited by any particular convic “'j , criminal 

«iious of any deep inner struggle except 

proceedings may be taken agam-st j'n-irv but in par- 

crimes seem to us to be horrible an ' li-btly and are 

ticular cases they are most often ,,y a 

prompted by extremely simple cau^. ^.^rder; you would 

criminal court on tlic charge o ro ier> j j you find 

think that he is a " ’ J l^^a ery^^^^^ even 

that he Ls not a 'Ht beliL that there is any- 

kmdheart^. e o murder; and the crime he com- 

thing pra.se^^or preceded by a severe and prolonged struggle 
:;r\i::if h^^^^ casuany. ^C^y cons^ous of 
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what he was doing. Speak udih people who have seen many 
criminals; they will tell you that this is very often the case. 
Why is this? Because crime is not a product of human nature, 
but of a man’s abnormal relation to society. And the more pro- 
nounced this abnormality is the more often are crimes commit- 
ted even by respectable characters, and the less deliberate and 
methodical, the more casual, almost unconscious, are these 
crimes. In tlie “realm of darkness” that we are discussing, the ab- 
normality of social relationsliips reaches the utmost limit, and 
it is quite understandable therefore that its inhabitants should 
lose all conception of morality. They understand only the exter- 
nal. juridical aspect of crime, an aspect which they justly hold 
in contempt if they can evade it in one way or another. Of the 
internal aspect, of the conseciuences a crime may have for other 
people and for society as a whole, they do not think at all. In 
planning his fraudulent bankruptcy Bolshov does not think c>f 
the harm tliis may do to his creditors, of the likelihood of a num- 
ber of men being reduced to beggary. This does not enter his 
head even \shen he is already in the debtors’ prison. He says that 
he is afraid to look at the icon of the Iberian Mother when he 
passes tlie Iberia:. Gates; he complains that the street urchins 
jeer ami point the finger of scorn at him; he is afraid of being 
e\i!(H! to Siberia — l)iil about the ])eople be has ruined, not a word. 
I« it surj>rising. llieiafore, that lie decides so lightly to commit 
a crinif. tlie abominable nature of wliicli he even fails to under- 
stand? All he sees is that people do the same.*' And for 

him this is not merely a ]i!!ra>e in ju.^tifieation of liimself, not 
merely an example, as cum of Ostrovsky’s stern critics asserted. 
No, it is llie clue to HoNhov's entire morality. He sees that others 
declare fraudulent bankruptcii's. einbez/le his money, and then 
build ihemseivca mansions with oniamental turrets and purchase 
spanking cxjuipage^; and so he at once applies the common 
rule: “Cheat or be cheated.” It is no use arguing that Bolshov’s 
o\Mi creditors had not deelari'd frau<liilent bankruptcies and 
hini done iiim no harm: it does not matter who suffers as long 
iis hp profit^. Mere it is like in a battle, it is no use attempting 
to di>''riminale belwax-n irulivi<luals. Now, if nobody cheated, *.e- 
if there were no war, Samson Silieh would live peacefully and 

honestlv and would not cheat anvbodv. But how' is he to behave 
* • • 
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when everybody around him is cheating? Who will benefit by 
his honesty? If he docs not cheat, others will, what difference 
does it make? The following is a dialogue between Bolshov and 
Podkhalyuzin on this subject: 

Bolshov: You’d do me a favour. Lazar, if. in your spare time, you 
would draw up my balance sheet for me, If you made up tl.e accounU of 
the retail trade with the gentry, and whatever else lliere is there. We 
trade and we trade, brother, but we don’t seem to get a kopek out of it. 
Perhaps Uie salesmen are stealing the stuO and taking it home, or giving 
it to their relatives, or to their mistresses. They ou^it to be pulled up. 
What’s the use of trading if there is no piofu in it?. Perhaps they don t 

know the business? It’s high time they did Uiou^i. 

Podkhalyuzin: How can that be. Samson Silich. How can 

they Lt know the business? -Ym I not always in town myself and expla • 
iiig things to them? 

Bolshov: Yes. but what do you explain to them. 
Podkhalyuzin; Well, of course. I try to see that everything is 
in order just as it should be. I says to Uiem. I says: now. boys, keep your 
eves open When an opportunity occurs, don’t miss it. If a customer turns 
up who’s not so bright, or U a young lady takes a fancy to some particular 
colour and pattern, slick another ruble or two on the yard. 

Bolshov: You know, brother, how the Germans fleece our gentry 
when they go to their shops. If c, of course, are not Germans, we are Ortho, 
dox Christians, but we also like to eat pie. Kn t that so. 

Podkhalyuzin; 01 couree it is. And I also says «o Uiem. I say^ 

you must also measure more naturally: pull and 
hut God forbid, don’t tear it; we don’t have to 

And if their wits have gone wool gathering, who B to blame. I says. You 

U Tke Ucal ,/,e 

Kkh. Lazar! Profits are low nowadays! Not like what they were in the 
>.|d days. 

n.e point is clear: Samson Silich’s morality is based on ll.e 
rule: better tl.al I sl.ould steal than that othors should steal. 
Perhaps this rule is not of dramatic intercst-that may he as toe 
critics please; but it is applied on an extremely w.de scale tu 
many spheres of our life. In conformity t«lh U.is rule one ^es 
a bribe lor doing an injusti« and salv« his con-^uence tvtlh tite 
„lea- if 1 don’t take it another will. Another clings to his ma- 
Lai rights and argues: if my steward does not oppress the 
peasants Ute local sheriB will. Still another w.ll cr.nge before 
li^perior and argue to himself: if I don’, behave m tins way 
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he’ll find somebody else and I’ll only lose my job. In short, 
you will find people behaving according to this rule whichever 
way you turn- One extends hospitality to scoundrels, another 
cheats a rich simpleton, a third acts as an informer and a fourth 
seduces a young woman — and all justify themselves with the 
>ajne virtuous plea: “// / dont do it another u'ilL It would 
seem to be clear that this plea is not urged here merely by way 
of example. ... It is nothing more nor less than the expression 
of the crudest and most repulsive egoism, and of the complete 
absence of anv higher moral principles. 

It is in response to the promptings of this egoism tliat Bol- 
shov plans a fraudulent bankruptcy. In this case even his egoism 
ran be excused: not only has he seen others grow rich by going 
bankrupt, but he hintself has sufTered loss owing to the bank- 
ruptcy of M)tne bi' <lcl)tors. He talks bitterly about this to 
Podkhalvuzin r 


‘ You'vtr U' imdi-r-.laiid what bus>Iue>s i>. l.azar! Do you liiink 
money lyinp arimml ju-l wailinti to he pirkeil up? \then it comes to 
payiiic ili'w if!l you t<> tro and whistle for your money. Take a promissory' 
note, they -av; luit wliat ean you take fto'ji them when tlicy haven I tful 

anythin”'.' r\e ;:()i a luimlrcd thou-^sunl ruhle-' worth of notes like these, all 
<li-lionoiiiTd. am! they keep mouiitint: up every year. I’ll sell you the 
\'hole lot for fiftv kopeks silver if vou like I ^ ou couldn t find those debt- 
men if ynu searrhed fnr ihrm with bloodhounds: some' are <le*ad and 


sonu' lirvr nin awuy, but diorcV iiobodv in put in the dilrli.* Kven if you 
pul tluM in ihr I.n/.ir. no »:ood mines of it. Some of lliem settle 

down in it <o snu;:l> liial you I'aiTt e*ve*n «nioke ihom out. I*m all rithl 
fmre, they •yiv, you rlear out!*' 


Hullressinn hiin^edf with arEunu'nl?^ of this kind Holshov 

^ * 

thinks he has a perfexH right to play a little joke on his credit- 
ors. .At first he is only tncreoinr by a vague desire to avoid 
)>aving his <lel>t6 in one way or another — at one time ihey amount- 
f’xl to (tuile a lot. He racks his brains in an efTorl to find out 
”‘how t«) set the wlieels aoins.*’ but neither he nor his adviser 
Ui^))olozhensky can think of anything. When he consulted Ris- 
polo/hensky. the latter answered: “It depends on circiimstatrces. 
liut sinldenlv the idea ocenrs to tliem to compel the creditors to 
conipoiiinl the ilelds at the rate of twenty-five kopeks in the 


• The debtors' prison — 7'r, 
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ruble, to offer a little more to those wl.o protest, and .n the las 

resort to pay the full amount. Bolshov says: 

“That'o right it won’t do any harm to bargain with them: if they won’t 
take iey'll take m. if ti.ey wort take fifty Uteyll take sev 

enty with both hands. Even that will leave us a 

you like. 1^^* gei’^urof''Ihe^rusr'r"trs^ And it's higl. 

timri retired:' rd lie around and rest and send all business to the devil. 

As YOU sec Bolshov’s decision is prompted by good motives 

and reveals no’ sign of a vicious nature; he .-anU to squeeze as 

much as he can o,.t of his creditors because he has a daajiter 

who U waiting to get married and he himself wants ^ 

What is there particularly revoittng about that. ^ / 

Bolshov feel any qualms of conscienee? He regards lus new 

plan as one of those pieces „f deception of winch he ha,, seen 
o many in the course of I.Ls life, and which to Inm are all 
part of' the day's work. Only one thing disturbed I, in, a 
'a.nely, that he .night not carry off the .l.-al successfully. He ,» 
a little bit afraid, and therefore wants to strike a bargain w 
his creditors by offering tl.em Iwenty-fiye kopeks ... tl.e ru l.l. . 
BU, Mkhalyuzin says to him: "In my opinion, Samson h.l.ch, 

rather than pay twenty-f.ye kopeks ,t would be “ 1>| ^ 

nothlnc at all.” To this Bolshov readily agrees. 1 tin. k ) 
rJ^ht” he savs “Courage wont astonish anybody; the be^t 
f ;» hri^’^the .leal o'ff quietly. Uen ,e. Lord fa 
afjthe Second Advent. But it's going to cause a lot troub^^u 

=ir„: i 

r;.;: :5 

not the pomt now^ Bols hov^^^^ will he?), but 

^H^t'Ac^oTble ahead in eonnccUon with the deal he has on 
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shameless manner; but he is unable to think, to scheme, to 
prepare for a fraudulent deal a long time ahead, to set the 
wheels going, to display chronic shamelessness — not because he is, 
in general, incapable of displaying shamelessness and craftiness, 
he has more than enough of the one and the other— but simply 
because he is unable to think about anything seriously. He himself 
admits this, and in a moment of vexation he even says to Rispolo- 
zhcnsky: “That’s the whole trouble, brother. We merchants are 
such fools, we don’t understand anything, and this just suits 
leeches like you.” We may even say that all Bolshov’s willful- 
ness springs from the fact that he is unaccustomed to independ- 
ent and conscious activity, for which, however, his undoubted 
natural intelligence inclines him. We cannot see from the comedy 
how Bolshov grew and was brought up, what influenced him in his 
youth; but it is clear to us that he was brought up under in- 
fluences that did not favour healthy, independent development. 
His actions constantly reveal the absence of a mind of his own, 
it is evident that he is not accustomed rationally to rouse him- 
self to activity and to give an account to himself of his actions. 
His pre^c^t situation, liowever, and his whole nature, which 
oppression has nut completely broken and wliich has preserved 
the spirit of coniradicti'in, calls for independent action, and 
this finds expression in stubbornness and willfulness. It is well 
known that sliihhornni'ss is a sign of weak character; similarly, 
tyranny L< s-ure proof of inner impotence and of a slavish mind. 
The tyrant is always trying to prove that nobody is his master 
and that he can do exactly as he pleases. A really independent 
man of strong spirit never wants to prove this: he brings tlie 
strength of his character into play only where it is necd^; he 
does not waste it in experiments on absurd undertakings. Boikov 
delights in asserting that he can do as he pleases and tliat nobody 
is his master; but tliis only shows that he himself U not quite 
sure of this..,. It is evident that his personality which, perhaps, 
is not weak hy nature, had been severely oppressed at one time 
and he has therefore lost a large part of his natural spiritual 
strenglli. That is why, on becoming liis own master, he was unable 
to put re.'traint ujion himself. He seems to be a terrible ty- 
rant, but that is only because he meets witli no opposition from 
any side; he could not willisland opposition. ... Ostrovsky brings 
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this feature out very clearly in anotlter of his comedies and so 
we shall return to it again later on. But it is also to be objerv^^ 
in Bolshov who, even when deciding to take such a s ep 
ing a fraudulent bankruptcy, not only tries to avoid all 
to step involves, but simply does not know what he is doin , 
he surrenders his gains and even Ills will in this deal and 
everything to fate.... Podkhalyurin and Rispolorhensk). work 
to hand in glove, arrange tilings so that instead of coming to 
an arrangement with his creditors Bolshov decides to declare h™- 

,elf a bankrupt. For the sake of 

lyuzin tries to dissuade him from this step. a VS'here 

r nC" It to goods aw.y: bell - 
body m/,0 monrs to ripleilTd business, 

to n'^feve'^linrv^ll go to rack and min.’; But Bolshov slmiits: 
“Whal’sthat got to do with you? 

vr;i ^ s.ro„g 

up like that. 'Jne place, 

F“=9-“"rs':.;rr:S 

proceedings may be taken against uni, .|j 

u., » b. d... .1- ^ 

You can’t go against that, lo J it is 

are right, Samson Silieh.” But actual y i.^.s not ^r,„^ 

very absurd. Bolshov not only wan ^ undertaking, 

sibility, he even tries not to think „i„d, hut 

The decision he took became d-P'^ " thoughts and 

somehow it failed to in up , '|,in, He even tries to make 

idea, and it remains alien and dead _m h- He^ You 

out that It was not ^ jg very common in our society. 

r; Stm^T; o^dth greJt subtlety and truth. It 
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alone tells us a great deal and depicts Bolshov’s character better 
than it could have been depicted in a number of lengthy mono- 
logues. This beclouded reasoning and abhorrence of Blinking, 
this weakness of will when any risky step has to be taken — oil 
of which gives rise to that stupid and desperate fatalism and 
willfulness which is even an obstacle to personal gain— stand 
out in strong relief in Bolshov s character and very easily explain 
why he transferred his estate to Podkhalj-uzin, his head shop 
assistant and son-in-law— an act which some critics were prone 
to regard as an inexplicable burst of generosity and an imitation 
of King Lear. Indeed, there is a superficial resemblance between 
Bolshovs action imd that of Lear, but tJiis is only to the degree 
jiiat a comedy may resend)!e a tragedy. Lear also seems to us to 
be a Mclini of unnatural development; his action— which is 
prompted by lli,^ proud consciousness tliat he is great in himself 
and not l.ecause of the power he wields— is also a punisliment 
for his arrogant despotism. But if we lake it into our heads to 
compare Lear witii Bolshov we shall find that one of them is from 
head to foot an Lnglish king, wliile the other is a Russian mer- 
chant; m one ever>lhing is grand and luxurious, in the other 
everything IS feehle and petty, all calculated in small change, 
Lear is indeed a strong character, and the universal obsequious- 
ness that is displayed toward^ him iiicrelv gives his character a 
one-s.d;d development, makes it (-apablc not of great deeds of 
lose foi the CO, mum weal, hut .solely of s<iti<fying his own per- 
sonal \Nlnms. J L;s i. i„iollig.il,lL- in a man who is accus- 

tomed to 1 -Miu hiimself as tl.c fount of all jov and sorrow, the 
begUKimr o,a die end of all life in Ids kingdom. Owing to ids 
superficially v.ide field of action and the ease with which all liis 
wishes are cxecuUHl, his spiritual strength finds no exprx^ssion. 
Bur now his self-admiration exceeds all the hounds of common 
sen^; he ascribes all the luxury and respect he enjoyed as kin- 
t-. bus own personality and he decides to renounce his power” 
convinced that his people will continue to stand in fear and 
|.Tmbhng before him even when lie was no longer tlieir king, 
lilts insane eomiclion induces him to transfer his kingdom to 
his . aiighter.s anti, as a consequence, he passes from his barba- 
rously len.eless position to il.at of an ordinary mortal to experi- 
ence a t le sufiering that accoinpanies liuman existence. It is 
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here, in the struggle that follows, that liie best sides of his char- 
acter are revealed; here we see that he is capable of generosil>. 
tenderness, sympathy for the unhappy, and of the most humane 
justice. Tlie strength of his cliaracter is revealed not only in the 
imprecations he hurls at his daughters, but also in his realization 
of the wrong he had done Cordelia, in the regret he expresses 
for his former arrogance, and in the repentance he feels for hav- 
ing' thought so little about the unfortunate poor and for having 
loved true honesty so little. It is this that makes Lear so pro- 
foundly significant. On looking at him we at first M haired for 
this wanton tyrant, but as we watch the drama unfold wc become 
more and more reconcile*! to him as a man, and we end uu.h 
being filler! w'ilh indignation and burning anger not agamsi him 
hut ior his sake and for the sake of the wliole world; we feel 
anger against the savage inhuman conditions which can make even 
nJn like Lear such wanton tyrants. We do not know what im- 
pression King Lear makes upon others; at all events, this is tin 

imoression it always makes upon us. ... 

One crilic asserted that Ostrovsky also wanted to raise 

Bolshov to a similar height of tragedy and tor tl.is pur,H>se look 
Samson Silicii out of liie debtors’ prison in tlie fourll, art and 
made him beg liU daughter and son-m-law to pay ins tredito^ 
“ity five kopeks in the ruble for him Tltis argument revr.ls 
a complete failure to understand not only Sl.akcs|Mtare and 0.- 
trovsky, hut the moral aspect of dramatic situat.ous ge.mra 
In our opinion. Brdshov is not in the least ratsed tn the eyes ■ 
,he reader, and does not in tlte least lose h.s comical cl.ara, c 
in the last act. There is a tragic element in tlte last scenes, 1 
it is a purely su|>erficial element, as it is in the case, for exam,. , 
of the appearance of tl.e gendarme it. the InspeCor General. . 
But do we find here Urat inner tragedy that can compel on to 
sympathize with Bolslmv and reconcile one willi l.is persona 
Where are the traces of that inner struggle tl.at w^oidd ol<=an and 
brigliten Bolsliov’s slimcovered tyrarmicnl nuture ri.cre a , 
h trace, and the comedy was not written w.th the ol„ec. of 
^ A- tJnfx them* we regard the last act merely as the final bnl- 
HattllroL which put ih! finishing toucltes to Bolsl.ov's character- 
he n ural development of which was checked by the crushnjg 
hiule environment, and which remained impotent and tns.gmfi- 
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cant under circumstances favourable for wide and independent 
activities as well as in the distress which again oppressed it. In 
our opinion Bolshov does not cease to be comical even in the 
last act: not a single ray of light penetrates his daric soul after 
the change in his fortune which he had brought upon himself. 
He does not in the least realize how basely he has acted, he is 
not tortured by internal shame; he is tortured only by superficial 
shame: his creditors drag him to court, street urchins point the 
finger of scorn at Iiim. 


‘To think of me being in the ditch!” he says. “Think of me being 
led through the streeu under escort! Why, they know me in this town 
or orty )ears, for forty years eveiybody bowed low lo me, and now the 
street urchins point the finger of scorn at meP 

This is what is uppermost in his mind, and next to it comes 
the thought of tlie Shrine of Uie Iberian Mother, but even that 
is only a fleeting thought: it is soon driven out by the fear that 
lie might land in Siberia. Tliese are his words: 

o I “hie to look 

at the Holy Mother? ^ou know, Laz.-ir; Judas also sold arist for money 

as^wc sell our consciences for money.... And hoxv was he punished for 

Thli'ii ^ premeditated, with malice aforethought.,., 

Ueyll me .S, Good Lord! 1/ you W< give me ,h7moue^ 
for my sake give it to me for Christ's sake (weeps)" 

W hut a pity it is l!,at Our Own Folks U not produced on the 
sntue. A skilful actor could bring out with striking power the 
comical nature of this self-willed man who lumps together the 
ibenan Mother, Judas, banishment to Siberia and appeals for 
he sake of Clinsl, , . , Tl.e comical nature of this tirade is enhanced 
y the prw-cding and subsequent dialogues in which Podkha- 
Jiizin^ wth amiable nonchalance refuses to pay more than ten 
kopeks in the ruble for Bolshov, and Bolshov now rebukes him 
lor Ins m^atitude, now threatens to have him sent to Siberia, 
lern.ndmg him that Uiey will both end up in the same way, now 
asks him and his daughter whether they have a spark of Chris- 
tmmly ,n them, now curses himself for having made a fool of 
himself and quotes the proverb; “The servant pum'shes herself 

M she doe,s not reap well,” and, at last, turning lo his daughter 
he says lo her in a mocking lone: 
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“Well, now you will be ricli. You will Hve like a lady, ^ou will 
to parties and balls— and please tlie devil! But don’t for^iet. Olynipiada 
Samsonovna, that there arc cells with iron bars where unforlunale prison- 
ers sit Don’t forget us unfortunate prisoners.” 

In our opinion, this scene very closely reseinhles ihe scene 
in the Inspector General where the City Governor rails at the 
merchants for hannp forgotten itou he had helped them in tlieir 
fraudulent deals. The only difference is litat in OslrovsKy s pla^ 
the comical features are somewhat more subtle and. moreover, 
it must be admitted tlut the inherent comicainess of holshov > 
l)ersonaUty is obscured somewliat in tJie last ^cl l>> I te un orlu 
nate situation in which lie finds himself, as a consequence o 
which the penetrating critics ascribe to Ostio\sk) i ea*. an an>) 
which in all probability he had never e\cn dreamed of. A cr.Uc = 
moral conceptions must indeed he fine if he believes lliat the aut lo. 
depicted Bolshov in the last act in the way he dul m order o 

win the spectators’ sympathy for him. . . . In our 

looks more banal and insignificant at the end of the pli) than 

throughout the whole of the precedin? act.ou W o ‘ 
misfortune and imprisonment hare douo nothmg o 'r 
to hU senses, tl.at they have not awakened human 
him; and we rightlv coneludc that evidently th(> i-'m I 

wiUdn him and^dll sleep the sleep of the dead -ever, l eu 

now he says that the creditors should he p.ven 

in the ruble -dt is a lot. but what ean one do when the, w.ll n«l 

lake less. 

••They-ll keep me in .he di.ch for ..hou. eiel.leen month- 

llirougli the streets under eseort cverj- 'J'-J-k f'd. «'■ “ 

f-r me to a regular prison, and .ben I’ll be gUd to pay fdt> kt,.< kw. 

Does not this reveal the comical iinpolcnee of tins elurailn. 

rrhich dares not take a bold step and is unable to ■“ >' j 

ion-ed struggle? Does it not reveal the moral .ns.gn.l can, e 
lhis°man who throughout the whole play never once helra,s a 
, se of ri^ht and duly? More than that: in his coarse hear, even 

;L sentiments of the lad, or and husband 

this in the first acts of tl.e play, and we se<- it .n the last. H,. 

does not loud, him in the least, and U,e oulragwus 
f his daughter docs not offend hi.-^ feelings as a father. 


18—1241 
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years, Uad, and never saw ihe light of day. Do you expect me 
to give YOU back your money and walk about in cotton frocks 
again?” Bolshov can think of nothing better to say in answer to 
this than to cast in the teeth of his daughter and son-in-law the 
involuTitary gift he made them when he transferred hb estate 
to them: “I am not asking you for cliarily, I am asking for wliat 
is my ouTi,” he says. Is not this relation, between father and 
daugliler comical? And the moral which Bolshov draws for him- 
self from tlie whole business is the highest pinnacle he could rise 
to in his moral development: “Don't chase after more, be con- 
tent with what you have! If you chase after more, you will lose- 
what you already have!’* \^diat a degree of moral virtue these 
words indh-atel A man who has suffered as a r«^ult of his own 
fraudulent bankruptcy can find no other moral lesson in tliese 
circunistaiRes than that contained in the maxim: “Don’t chase 
afltr more for you may lose what you have!” And a mo- 
ment later he adds to it his regret that he had failed to bring 
ofT his deal and quotes the proverb: “The servant punishes herself 
if slie does not reap well.*' How strongly this expresses the abso- 
lute llu>ughtlf=<ness and moral degradation of this character, 
wliieli, judging by fear he drove into the hearts of everybody 
around him. may hive seemed a strong one in the beginning of 
the play!... Am! ■ t. critics were found wlio decided that the 
la-il net of (hir (hvn h>}hn ought to rou.-e llu* spectators’ sympa- 
thy for Bol-liox !•!= 


f >1 ki!I taki' t!n' of quoting iiciothtr p.T-^?agc from the 

curious l)y Mr. i‘. Nikra^ov of Mn-row uliifli was published in 

tlu’ Ut^l iisuo of Jortii, and wliich j'urtly oxplaiti? why ll»is li-.irnud jour- 
nal wj' so .-liniili'.ri). '‘I!ir tjut'-tioii arl-c-i, >vliy should i>o!>-liov appear 
on tlif a;i:iin aflrr ho has bocn impri.>-oni.-tI for Iraud' l)id the au- 

thor wi'Ii to rouM* syiiipailiy for him Ijv ^hov.'inp how really humiliating it 
:s lor a iiicroluuit to bo in tin- ditdi.'' But o\er)biHly Inw a perfect right 
to a-k; n^;v diserit: smu [Hilh)':' What is the purpose of the 

wi l l- of iho ic-irjiil fourth m i-n< in the la.-t .m t ? I’robal>ly to say to tlie 
' •iinii -l [ iddi< : ‘’ioii how unwi-e it is for a rneicliant to cheat; in 
t)ic >"id In; -li-ats hini-'-If.’ What a braulilul idea, wli.it a lofty moral 

)'riiK-lj'li I. . 

d|i\ioii-I\, till- I riti'- is not nui' h .-upfrior to Samson Silich in the 
undiT'l.iii of moi.il prim ifilt-s am! consoqiienlly took Bolshov’s words 

that wi' ijiii'tid aiiovi ; ■'Itun'i ch.i-o after mere, you may lo^e what you 
Irive." as ili - Idr-a of the play, (ionfusiin.' tliu.s BoBhov’s ideas with 

the iilen- of tli* iiullior of the pla>. the rritir begins to admonish Os- 
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But what lesson does tliis personage in the comedy teach us? 
Can his significance be limited to tlie moral : '‘See wliat bad men 
there are in the world?” No. That would be too little for the 
principal character in a serious comedy, too little for the talent 
of an author of Ostrovsky's calibre. The moral significance ol 
the impression one obtains from a careful examination of Bol- 
shov’s character is far more profound. We have already had oc- 
casion to observe that one of the distinguishing features of Ostrov- 
sky’s talent is his ability to delve deep down into a man’s soul 
and note not only his line of thouglit and conduct, but also tlie 
very process of his thinking, the very birth of his desires. This 
same ability is revealed in the delineation of Bolshov’s character; 
the autlior’s psychological observations resulted in an extremely 
humane view of wliat apparently were the most sordid sides of 
life, and ia a profound respect for the moral^ dignity of human 
nature, a respect which he communicates to his readers. In Ihd- 
shov, that fraudulent bankrupt, we see nothing vicious or moii- 
strous, nothing that would justify our regarding him as a 
The author takes us away from tlie official, legal point of vi 
and shows us Uie substance of the act that is commuted, causes 
the dishonest scheme to take shape and grow before our ejes. Aid 
what do we see in the unfolding of this scheme which is so ho - 
rifying from ihe legal point of view? Not a shadow of d.alml.tal 
maUce, not a sign of Jesnitical cu.ming! Everytlung is so simple. 

the t r.'r/ 

IS to subordinate art to reality, is he bii««‘<i 

.i-wi, ^r a ,,n 

„:,nal dianity of man rcjcemcl Iw/e? mil „s 

«.s tlic; base side of human naliire. .-Jhliorr.-nl to man’s 

liow cheatinn tno mailer what dia .c it .l. r. i ts in o.ir 

n.oral na.ur,-, it m-rely lolK ns " in dm na,,s dn-y 

laws covernini: U.lo frisnn n.nl dim l.anidic.i to Sil.c 

1“! .7;-''.;';;- :rd;:; 

nn'ni'ihanlTexbohns;' •'Tldris hnw Mr. O.roisky adimtod die aCnn In, 

,.|,„s,. ir. the idea of Ins „„|,|i,ai;on wO d.iiik that ^t^. "N. V. 

s„:z Mr. nawi,nvi,.i,v 
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pj^-natured and absurd: Samson Silich is not a cliild begotten of 
helL but simply a crude animal, all the 5 >'mpathetic sides of 
uhosc nature were sUHed in his youtii, and who developed 
no moral concepts. His character lacks what is called individual 
imliative, or free self-prompting to activity; he just browses 
through life without calculating or speculating much. He becomes 
a t)rant b^ause he meets not with firm opposition, but with con- 
stant submission from those around liim; he cheats and oppresses 
others because he feels only that it is pleasant to himself, hut is 
incapable of feeling how hard it is for them; he dares to declare 
Inmseif bankrupt beeau^ he has no conception whatever of the 
social significance of such an act. To him even the law is not the 
representative of supreme truth, hut only an external obstacle, a 
boulder winch .dionld be removed from the road. His conscience 
not in his inner voice, hut in the jeers of passers-bv. in his 
glance at the Iberian. Mother, in his fear of banishment to Siberia. 

II siort. \ ou deal I) see that Bolshov’s criminal, outrageous 
‘■'induct is due prccUdy to the fact that the human is no't de- 
veloped 111 liiin. He is aMiorrrni to us precisely because he is 
almost coinplclely desiitulc of human elements, 'and at the .same 
time le is Mjl^rar and romic.il IxYaii^e even the rudiments of 
humanity tliat in hi= nature \vere warped. Hut the very fact 

that lie IS ahlionciil and vi.lgur ouing to his undeveloped charac- 
ter puu.ts to ih, necessity of proper and free development and 
icMliiliiatcs fur us the dignity of human nature, convinces us 
that basenes. and crime are no; inherent in human nature and 
cannot be the ic-ilt of natural development. 

The achievon.enl of ihi, result is grealiv facilitated by the 
entire development of iho action of the plav and by all the per- 
sons grouped around Bolshov. Tlierc are no particularly intri- 
cate nuu-lunalinri.s in any part of the play, no artificial develop- 
incnl of the action to please scholastic theories to the detriment 
o\ l!ic real .simplicity and lifelikcne^s of the characters. All the 
personages act consdentiously according m their lighus, and not 
nne ol ihcm sinks i., ihe tone of the hero in melodrama. Here 

\ i'’’ not acliievod hy mean< of llie Jiishesl nionUil 

abilities nnri nio>i of .-pirilual forces in their highest (level- 

opment, on ilie contrary, Ihe eidirc plav clearly shows that it 
IS the lar-k nf ihU dovclopmeni il.at loads jieople to such abom- 
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inations. All the personages are obviously iiibued with one 
human striving, namely, to free themselves from the () rant’s joke 
under which all grew up and lived. On the surface. Bolshov freed 
himself from this yoke, but the traces of his ■uj)brit!gin" \vhich 
restrict Ids thoughts and will remain with him all his lift* anti 
convert him into a wanton despot. And so conlacious is the absurd 
way of life in the “realm of darkness” that every individual, 
however oj)j)ressed he may be. tries to oj>press others the moment 
he has freed himself ever so little from another’s yoke. lhes<? 
sgvage relationships are very skilfully traced throughout the wliole 
of Ostro\’sky’s comedy; that is why we say that in it we see a 
Nvhole hierarchy of tyrants. Indeed, Bolshov hold'^ unchallenged 
sway over all of them; Podkhalyuzin is afraid of his employer. 
Init he already bullies Fominishna and thumps li'hka: Agrafen.a 
Kondratyevna. a simplehcarted and rather stupid woman, fears 
her husband like the very devil, but ihe too deals rather vigor- 
ously with Tishka and also bullies her daugiUcr. and if die bad 
the power she would certainly keep a light iiaiul over her. Look 
how she lets herself go in the sin.-oml scene of the fir.^t act, 
“Do you think I have no power to coinniaml you!” she shouts at 
her daughter. ‘'Tell me, you hussy, why is there such an envious 
look in^ your eyes? Do you want to lie .smarter than jour 
mother? Goodness gracious, what next? If you're not cnreful 
I’ll send you to the kil.hen to wadi the dished I'll sew a 
sack cloth sarafan and make you wear it. I uilL and mi a 
trice too!” 

Lipochka makes a stinging letorL but Agrafena kondrat;. .a - 
nu says: “Yield to your niolher! If you say another wou\ \ \\ 
your tongue to your heel!” But Lipochka find, .^'inloal 
wircngth in the consciousness that she is eJucal»»I. and she Hu m- 
fore pays little heed to her mother; in l.er quarrels with her she 
is always the victor: she taunts her with being ill-bred: she 
bursts into tears and her mother becomes alarmed and begins to 
pacifN ber olfcndcd daughter. Lipochka clearly Mrays a d.s- 
Udtion towards the crudest and most outrageous dt-pelism. She 
lays to lier mother: "I c^n see Uiat I am more educated than 
o‘hcr< NVhat should I do. encourage your foolishness. C>c*rlam. 
Iv noi'” And when she become.s engaged to Podkhalyuzin she 
savs to him* “The old folk have liad their good time. Us our 
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turn now . . . Tishka is the only one ■who so far reveals no 
striving to ■dominate; on the contrary, he is the butt of all the 
t)TannicaI inclinations of the whole house, “In our house,” he 
complains, “if it’s not one then it’s the otlier, if it’s not the mas- 
ter then it’s the mistress who thumps me. And then there’s that 
shop assistant Lazar, and Fominishna, and . . . ever>' swab that 
conies along orders me about.” The consequence of this ordering 
about and the constant thumpings are already to be seen in 
Tishka: he has already learned to cheat and steal. And when he 
has stolen enough money he, too. of course, will begin to tyran- 
nize as wantonly and as cruellv as he was tyrannized. Ostrovsky 
very skilfully forecasts liis career in the few words that Tishka 
utters in the scene where he find-; himself alone and counts the 
money. 

“'Fifty ko[ieks silver — La/jr save me that (for brin^iing him -wme 
vndka on the quiet): ton kopeks Ajirafcna Kondratyevna gave me when 
I fell from the helfr)' the other day; a quarter that I won playing heads 
and tails, and a ruble the master left on the counter the day before yes. 
lerday. . . 


Such are Tishka's sources of gain: running for vodka, falling 
from the iKilfry, gambling and stealing. What moral sense 
ran he develop when leading a life like this? How can he s)tii- 
fiathizo with the sufferings of others if he is consoled with 
ten kopek {liert's when he falls from the belfry? Obviously, in 
titiic he Nvill grow up to hr a I’odklialyuzin. . . . The very soil of 
this ‘'realiu of darkness*’ is such Hiat no other produce will grow 
on it! 

lint \vh;u is Podkhalvuzin liimself? He is a shrew.K deliher- 

4 

ale rn-^ral with develo[»cd ideas! Hoes he contradict the gener- 
al im|'l(‘s^ion the comedy create-* wljich forces us to admit that 
all llie rrimes that .are comniillcd in lliat milieu are due to a bc- 
clf>uded understanding atul the undor-de\elopmcnl of the luiniait 
side of people's chararlers? Not in the least. Podkhalvuzin defi- 
tiitely t onvinres us that tliis im})iv*sion is correct. e see that 
he i> .'-ii]l tolerable precisely to the dc'jree that he has been touched 
In llii'^brcatli of luimane ideas. He docs not recklessly plunge 
into rascality, he carefully plans his undertakings, see 

that a feeling of revulsion rise-* in him against cheating in 
its naked form: he tries to cover up his raseality by means of 
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various sophistries and looks for some moral justification for 
it in order to preserve some semblance of legal honesty in the 
very act of cheating. Some things he never stops to think about, 
as for example, giving the customers at the shop short mea^ 
lire and cheating them in other ways-lhere he acts quite cool- 
ly, without any qualms of conscience, liut when an extraordi- 
nary occasion' arose, an opportunity to make a big haul out 
of his master's estate, he begins to reflect and tries to jiislif) 


himself. 

■‘You must have a conscience, they say.” I.e ar.nes will. 
of course you must have a conscience, but ichai is a conscience. Even- 

lod, 1 -as a con^ience when denline with an honest '"“"i "/siheh 

■: — r t 'z thh 

:ari;;phh. 

aWnl abon. has'™.:',' why .hlahl ■ 

Zt Ul'Z'uZZui /Ite tntne. , wonh, „o 

to him, but there’s no opportunity for that. 

You see. tlterefore, .ha. Po.lU.alyuziu is uo, a 
.00 has a conseiencc. hu. he has h.s owt. v.ew al.oul what a 
• • Uo lik^ all the rest is misled by ihe ^^^le of sNar 

“iwns throughout the “realm’ of darkuess"; he regards hU 
friud nm as a fraud, bu, as a shrewd deal, perfcc.ly mr ru 
ilself, although uulawful from the legal point of v.ew Ik d , ■ 
like, downright dishonesty: he promised the matclinuker wo . 

sand rubles and gives her only a 

grourul., that she did not deserve any- more. He par s ■ 

:s.:t 

s:: i: =. ;;;'f .“■» 4. 

in thp nihlc is too ntuchi In lids ca-c *^11 i • ir 

lltlght " to Polhalyu-rin, Samsou Silich couduets the follow, ug 
dialo'mc with his future son-in-law: 
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horse in the mouth! Take ever> thing, only feed me and the old lady, 
and pay the creditors at ten in the ruble. 

Podkhalyuzin: It’s not ■worth talking about. Dad, Don’t I un- 
derstand? We're our own folks — we can settle it among ourselves. 

Bolshov: Take everything I tell you, and that’s all there is to it! 
Nobody can tell me -what to do! Only pay the creditors. Will you pay? 

Podkhalyuzin: Why, of course, Dad, the very first thing. 

Bolshov: Only take care — don’t pay them too much, i'ou may 
he fool enough to give them everything, 

Podkhalyuzin: Don’t worry, Dad, we’ll settle it It’s our own 
folks we’re dealing with, isn’t it? 

Bolshov: Tliat’s right. But don't give thdm moic than ten in the 
ruble. It's quite enough for them. 


Podkhalyuzin understood this argument perfectly well and 
politely remind.s Bolshov of it when the latter comes to him from 
the debtors’ prison. He thinks liial the creditors’ claim for twenty- 
five kopeks in the ruhlc i? unfair; he thinks that they have 
“l)cYome loo perky; if tliey're not careful they‘11 get only eight 
in the ruble, spread over five years!” Taken up with this idea he 
treats his father-in-law hospitably, joins him in reviling the 
creditors and expressing the hope that they could ‘'get rid of them 
somehow.” because “God is mercifiir’; but he refuses to pay what 
the creditors demaml because they are ’’demanding an impossible 
))rice.'’ From his own point of view he is not acting cither dislion- 
estly or cruelly, lie is merely sensible and firm. He even displays 
a consiflcrahle degree of generosity in agreeing to pay on Bol- 
shov's behalf fifteen kopeks in the ruble instead of ten. and even 
decid<\s to go to the creditors himself to pci-suade them to accept 
the oiler. (Ibviously, be is not altogether destitute of compassion 
and of some "lininierines «.>f <‘onscicnee. but he wants to make 
as iniirli as po.'sihle out of the deal and hopes to conclude it 
with tile utmost gain for himself. It is here tliat the petty cheat, 
the direct product of the desjiotic yoke ishich he has borne since 
idiildlinod. is most strikinclv revealed in Podkhalviizin. He lacks 

w * 

the determination of the dounrialu scoundrel to refuse to pa)’ 
anything and leave Bolshov's lni>iiuss entirely to its fate in order 
lo undertake new venture^, with new worries and risks; he lacks 
also tlie .direwd calculation ivhich distinguishes rascals wlio oper- 
ate on a large scale and which imhices them to accept even tlie 
rniuiniuni 2 ai:i out of every >pccuIalion in order lo gel it oil 
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iheir hands. \ shiev.d swindler, operating on a large scale, .ind 
decidin-s to endiark upon a transaction like fraudulent bankrupt- 
cy, would not miss an opportunity to settle the deal by a pay- 
ment of twenty-five kopeks in the ruble; he would fimsh the 
affair at once tvith this profitable deal and lie sattsficd. -Vud wht 
ehouldn’t he be satisfied after obtaining gratis threcdourlhs o 
another’s property? Everybody would be sattshed ^ J' 

result eveept our Russian home-grown swindler, .w real sw .ull .. 
one who Imd made swindling his lirofcs.-ion does not haggh 
over and try to make a fortune out of every fraudulent de.il h, 
dot^ not try to make another kopek out of an afian 2 "'" 
he has already gained rubles; he knows 

Itat is wirhe hastens to finish with one deal in order, havine 
made as much out of it as he could, to take up the -t |i'n 

netlv cheat ^vho wa^ born and brought u,> unde. H.c R ■ - 
yoke of tyranny, behaves quite 

siveness tliat everybody, for some lea^on. ju inir. f Uuon^ 

Russian- on the other hand he betrays a great deal ol 1 uo 

llLZLss. Some people may .Ibeern tlm ev,^.,;-ss ^of th, 

kind of man he is.” they may .say. ^ 

other man’s property he is ‘'“‘"-'"“‘I"’ p is pic- 

eisely here that I'odkhal> u^in betrays a lack ot 
e::.f^ence. He looks upon his 

to part with his affair and waits to see 

squeeze a little more out of it: n* ^ ^^prr^ I,i,n so iiui. i. 

He is so unaccustomed to take risk.-, and th ) 

that he is afraid even to ihmk of undcria mg down, 

kind All he is concerned about is getting \\e 

:l„?:i=. You can sc. a 1 ^ 

r ttd had formerly 0^0/, W .0 
tdlL..' l-ul- of course. a„„thcr opportunity 
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occurs where somelhing will lie around unguarded; then he will 
grab as much as he can. 

Thus, even Podkhalyuzin is not a monster, is not the quintes- 
sence of abomination. He is most disgusting in the scene where, 
with tears in his eyes, he assures Bolshov of his devotion, and 
so forth. But here he is trying to ingratiate himself with Samson 
Silich not so much out of greed as to wheedle a promise out of 
him to give him the hand of his daughter whom, it must be ob- 
served, Podkhalyuzin loves dearly and sincerely.... He clear- 
ly proves this by the way he treats her in the fourth act, that 
is to say. w'hen she is already his wife. ... Is it only craftmesis 
of this kind tiiat we excuse in tlie most moral of heroes 
of the most romantic novels when resorted to ior the sake of 
love? 

There is no need to dilate on the fact that Lipochka docs 
not spoil the general impression of the play, in spite of her 
moral depravity. Some people arc of the opinion that the -vay 
she treats her mother and the scene with her father in the last 
art overstep the hounds of tlie comical and are extremely dis- 
gusting. We totallv disagree with this heenuse we cannot regard 
tlie relationships in a family like that of Bolshov’s as sacred. 
Upo(dika too bears the impress of the despotism that reigns m 
the house: it is onlv this despotism that creates these hard and 
hrarllcs^ naUnr=. this cold and repelling attitude towards one’s 
own kitli ami kin; only such a dcsi.otism can cxitlain the com- 
plete ab^enrr of the concept of morality that we observe in Lip- 
orhka. But. with ll"- exception of what has remained in her as 
a result of the cle-potisrn ihil has oppressed her. she is no worse 
than the majorilv of our yomr: ladies not only among ihp mer- 
(hant ela-s. Imt also among the aristocracy. Are there many of 
lli.-ni who do not devote t'heir wiioic lives to mere externais. who 
do not find S^olaee for tlieir grief in hue dresses, do not seek 
oldivimi in (lancing and do not dream of dashing ofheers? If 
I have had oerasion to converse with three educated young ladies 
in niv life von may be sure that from two of them I certainly 
heard a r. petillon of L'poelika’s well-known monologue; 

‘ Il's jIio-iIIrt (liirrrcitl idii-ti ymi an; witli an offirer! They're ctuinii- 
111.;. tlievTe a dreatii! And their mou-laehes. their epaulettes, their nm- 
fc.tni-' 111. A A-n have -iE.or- with h.H' on thein!... Tlow e:m you com- 
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pare a militan- man .vith a civilian? You can see at once that » 

man is smart, lithe and everjlhing. Hut a cuilian! He iooU as if he h, s 

no life in him. . . 

How can one blame young ladies who deliver monologues 
of this kind for anything? Is it not clear that everything Lipochka 
does, she does because of I.er total lack of moral at.d .nenlal 
development and not because of malice or natural brulahly. 
What is there in the personality of this unfortunate girl t la 

should rouse our ire? 

What, in general, should rouse our ire iii Our Oun lolhs. 
Not the people, and not their particular actions^ but tiie dep or- 
able senselessness ll.at weighs clown upon all the:r 
have seen, the people are presented to us in the comedy da , 
human and not in the legal aspect, and for tins reason ll e m - 
pression which even their crimes produce upon us .s soltened. 
Officially we see here a fraudulent bankrupt, a still more r,i ^ 
lent shop assistant who robs his employer, and a ma .no s d . - 

ter who coldheartedly sends, her father «> f 

t tlci; leads us into the domestic life of people- aiid 

reveals their souls to us, conveys to us their K • 

r r; 

live. This conviction awakens in us rt>pet 

and tor human personality in gericral, „u- 

the warped characters who act in ' ^ ^ . pn, found, 

omcial aspect, rouse our horror and di.^gust, an.Ma.il>, 

relentless haired of those inllucnccs ^shIcll ■ 

„.ach the normal development P"--';';,;,,,:;''':.,,;!';: 

,Uaight to the J clearly that all the perni- 

ihey operate. ravage, lawless tyranny of 

:i: :"'Xs7he:ray .he.,inn™>-e is .. eieaidy 
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prolonged struggle and in general, dislikes exertion of any kind; 
we have also seen that Podkhalyuzin is a shrewd fellow, not in 
the least devoted to his employer: we have seen that none of 
the people in the family are kindly disposed towards Samson 
Silich except, perhaps, liis wife, who is a stupid old woman and 
an utter nonentity. hat, then, prevents them from forming an 
open opposition to Bolshov's tyranny? Is it the fact that they 
are materially dependent upon him: that tlieir welfare is bound 
up with his? But if lliat is the case, why does not Podkhalyuzin, 
who is workbig in liis employer's inlcresls, dissuade liim from 
taking tlie dangerous step uhich he is planning because of his 
ignorance, “just like that, as a pastime?*’ Is it because Podkhal- 
yiuin, of course. Iiopes to make sometliing for himself out of 
lliis dea!.-^ \es~hiit it is precisely here that the absurd relation- 
^hips that are depicted in Our Own FolJcs reveal themselves in 
all llieir liorrid nakedness, ^ou see, it is not a matter of the 
personality of the tyrant who oppresses his family and all those 
around him. In himself lie is impotent and a nonentity; he can 
he cheated, pushed out of the way, and twen tlirown into the 
dehtor>' prison.... Tlie matter is that tvranny does not disap- 
pear with his removal. Us action is contagious; its germs infect 
even the victims of this tvrannv. Lawless, it saps conJidence in 
iau : Idack and false, at its verv root, it extinguishes every rav 
of truth: senseless .and capricious, it kills all common sense and 
all capacity for rational and useful activity; rude and oppre«- 
.'-ive. it destroys all Io\e and trust; it even destroys trust in onc- 
.'(•It and weens one from Ironest and overt aclivilv. It is this that 
maki's it dangerou.' to .society! It would not he dilhcult to de.>itroy 
the tyrant if honest people energetically set out to do &o; but the 
t)‘onlde is that, under the influence of tyranny, oven the most 
liiniest jicojdo become peltv and we.ar themselves out in slavish 
ina' ihily. and the work of society is performed only by people, 
liie himnm side of whose characters is least developed. These 
people's conceptions are utterly corrupted by the influence of 
tyrannv and. as a consc'juence. their aetivitii's are also petty, 
})rivate and crudely egoistic. Their aim is not to destroy the tyr- 
anny from which they ^u^^er so much, hut to overthrow the 
t\ran! sonu liow and step into his shoes. And feo Bolshov lands in 
I he <)(‘btors' jn ison and his place is taken h) Podkhalyuzin, 
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who prospers bv working to the same riih*s that Bolshov ad- 
hered to.* 

Such are the general conclusions that we draw from ilie com- 
edy Our 0it7i Folks— Well Selth It Among Oursehes. We 
have dealt with this comedy at such exceptionally great length 
for many reasons. Firstly, nothing serious had been said about 
it up to now; secondly, the brief comments that \rere made almiit 
it in passing always revealed a rather strange conception of the 
meaning of the play; tlmdiy, the comedy in itself is not one ol 
the most striking and consistent of Ostrovsky’s works: fourthly, 
not having been produced on the stage, it is less known to the 
public than his other plays. . . . Furthermore, it calleJ for a more 
detailed examination also because it depict^ the inobih. rOr-ui- ' 
characters which have developed under the \oke of t\ram)). 
Such are all the personages in this play, except \giafena Kon- 
dratyevna. They willingly submitted to tyranny, their minds lie- 
came warped, they themselves hccame aceompHee-) in ilu a lom 
inable deeds that were engendered hy the de>poHe 
analyze this moral corruption is a much more (oinp ex am 
diEcult task than to point to the mere collapse of a man s iniu 
Strength under the weight of external opj)re»ion. m U ) 
ciscly characters of the latter category, c^u^! 1 e(l. cloadenod. r<> ^ 
of all energy and mobility, that we mo>li\ mc< t 

Incidentally, in liu- n-w . dition I'v’ li 

kholyuzin docs not |irospcr. -At tlic end of tin- p u> f > ' v.iP.ria V\ «* 
poIiin.an and he is faced with .In- pro.pcc, ‘‘f I;;,; 'Ir;';;,.... 

think that this addendum is lotall) niptrlhion?-. ,j,.virc In 

prompted to make it not by hi> vice .‘•I I”’ 

not p'-r- 


the policeman comes he offers liin» a |j„. |i«lir«-iiion is 

the hope of coming to some asMty. W«- know, Iiowcvcp. 

not to he tempted and he take« o > - j cinan. and thul 

that Podkhalyuzin’B fate docs not depend upo t,, , 

not 

ilinary 
exist i 

when the curtain drop^ iu<jv . 

of the .Mituation aiul of ju^^tifyint: lotn«^ 


lot to he tempted and he take« I o m > • poli( enian. and tliul 

I, at Podkhalyuzin’B fate does .“'T: J/n.p.ihle as this extraor- 

lot everybody in the realrn of j„ n,;,,,) ||». relationshir-s that 

linary police officer. • . . In fact, h nrif^nii-w wo arc almost certain 

■xist in the society in which Ipj-IJ,';"' „„ easy means of wriggling o"' 

vhen the curtain drops that he w iio 
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trovsky’s subsequent comedies, to which we must now turn. In 
reviewing the later comedies we shall try to trace the deadening 
influence of tyranny more briefly and devote our attention mainly 
to one aspect of it, namely, the slavish position of our women 
in the family. Then, in connection with the same question of 
tyranny, and even in direct dependence upon it, we shall inves- 
tigate the significance of those forms of education which disturb 
the inhabitants of our ‘realm of darkness” so much; and lastly, 
we shall examine the means which many of tlie heroes in 
this realm employ to consolidate their material well-being. 
Ihit the examination of all these questions, and the demonstra- 
tion of their direct connection with tyranny — as it is revealed 
in (,)<lrovsky‘s conicdies^ — must serve as the subject of another 
osay. ; 

And now. in concluding our review of Our Oicn Folks, we 
can only aj-k our readers: will they deny that Ostrovsky’s im- 
ages, wliicli we have analyzed in such detail, are true to life and 
presented uitli artistic skill? And if these personages, and the 
life they lead, are true to life, do not our readers tlimk that the 
aspects of Russian life whicli Ostrovsky depicts for us arc worthy 
of the artist’s attention? Will they venture to assert that the 
reality that he depicts is only of minor and petty significance and 
can protlucc no important results for a person who thinks?..* 
The a^s^\(■rs to these questions may sliow whether we have achieved 
our ohjerl in analyzing the facts presented to us in Ostrov- 
sky’s comedies. . . . As far as we arc concerned, we have no desire 
lo thrust anv ojdnion upon anyone, we even refrain from express- 
iim citlier admiration or censure of O.'trovskys works. We only 
-itidy the )>henom'‘r>a he floj.ucls ajul explain what significance 
llin- have for us Our ve.idcrs will deride for themselves, in con- 
fiirmilv \'itli their own observations of life and willi their own 
I (Mieeptioris of law. morality and the requirements of human na- 
line, uh' llur our judement is rorrect, and also what significance 
lies in the vital farts we have taker, from Ostrovsky s comedies. 
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All is drear and desolate around. . . . 

Of leaf not a rustle, of brook not a sound. 

In vain to the prophet for some shade doth he pray. 
There is nothing around but scorching sand. 

\ tufted kite oVr iIm? descrte*! land 
Plucks and tears at its unfortunate prey. 

Lermontov 


In reviewing Ostrovsky’s comedy Our Own Folks— e ll Sel- 
tle h Among Ourselves, we drew the re.-iders’ altcnl.on to certain 
features of Russian life, mainly the life of the mercliant class, 
which are reflected in that comedy. We expressed the opinion that 
the basis of Ostrovsky’s humour lies in depicting tl.c senseless 
influence that lyranny, in the broad sense of the term, exerc.sos 
upon domestic and social life. The behaviour of Samson S.I.ch 
Bolshov towards all those around him show.s us that this t, rami) 
is in itself impotent and senile, that it possesses no moral s reng.li , 
but its influeL is frightful because, being in iLself --le^ and 
unjust, it distorts the common sense and conception of ° 

all those who come in contact rvitli it. That comedy shows us als , 
that the influence of tyrannical relationships fosters '^ery ■ " 
chicanery, crushes all the humane strivings of even 
ters, and develops a narrow, exceptionally sclflsh and hos lie a - 
tude toward one’s neighbours. One must have the mind of . 
genius, the pure heart of an infant and a will o titanic powi 
Lre to enter into a real and effective struggle against l'"," ' 

ment, the absurdity of which only helps to deve op ' 

menu and perfidious strivings in every live and active ch . 

But even all the virtues we have enumerated arc not uiou,,l 
to enable one to emerge from such a struggle imvanqiiislud in 
addition, one must have alvsolutely sound hcallh. an iron con, 
lion and-what is the main thing— m absolutely sound flnanc ml 
position. And yet, owing to the way things are arranged ill the 
“realm of darkness," all its evils, all iu falsehood, briiig stilTcr. 
ing and privation precisely to those who are weak, exhausted, and 
whose livL are insecure; for the rich and power u , however this 
same falsehood serves to sweeten life. How wordd it prollt hem 
to expose this falsehood, to combat these evils? Can the merchant 
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Bol^liov, for example, be expected to urge his he-ad shop assistant 
Fodkhalyuzin to ruin him by acting honestly and dissuading his 
customers from buying his shoddy goods and by refraining from 
overcharging them? It is far more likely, of course, tliat the head 
shop assistant would act in this way of his own accord if he 
became conscientious. But He is bound to his employer; be is 
well fed and well dollied thanks to his employer’s charity, and 
he can ‘'iiet on in' the world*’ if his employer takes a liking to 
him. If the employer does not lake a liking to him, however, 
what is a shop assistant willi an unpractical conscience? A mere 
nonentity!... And so Podkhalyuzin begins to weigh up tlie 
chances of Ins position. Me is not a genius, not a hero and not 
a Titan: lie is a very ordinary mortal. And he cannot be expected 
to enter a practical protest against his environment, against cen- 
tury-old customs, against ideas wliich had been dinned into bis 
bead as sacred ivlicn he was still a small boy and bad no ideas 
about anything.... Clearly, he must submit to tlje morality that 
reiirns in his enviromnenl. to proceed along the path whicli ha* 
been trodden bv other.' He cannot be expected to try a new and 


unexplored road when be alre.ady has a trodden path before him. 

On llie otlier iiand. being a live and active character, Pod- 
khaUii/.in too sets himself certain vital questions and tasks. These 
ta.-ks arc uMially \cry petty and the questions are aiot profound, 
fm- his horizon is very limited. He sees before hini his tyrannical 
t niployer \^ho does no work, drinks and eats and indulges in his 
pleasure, is never hullicd by anyone but is coustantly bullying 
evervbodv else, and he belieies that this repulsive person haS 


achieved the ideal of happiness, the highest pinnacle that men 
can reach. Of what goes on outside the narrow circle of tlie every- 
day life that ho < onstanliy observes round him be lias only a vague 
idea and. indeed, he cares little about it. being of the opinion that 
this is .'jornetliinn entirely different and docs not concern men of 
l,is sl.uidin^r And having decided that, having drawn for him- 

self such a borderline which lie must not overstep. Podkhalyuzin 
very naturallv tries to adjust himself to the circle in \shich lie 
imiM act. and so he wriggles and crawls. This does not cost him 
much effort: he has l>ccn ai'ciislomed to do this since childhood. 
\^'hen you get a yardstick across your back, or get your liead 
})iinc!icd vou will wriggle and crawl whether you like it or 
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not . . . After sufiering every kind of torment and coming to 

believe at last that this is in the regular order of 

Dresses his own live strivings in the hope that one day Ins turn 

will come. Meanwhile. hi5 moral development takes its course a 

logically inevitable course under these circumstances. iMnd.ng hat 

his perLal strivings meet with hostility on every 

aalir becomes convinced that his pcrsonahly. as well as that of 

eve yh^y else, must indeed be in conllic, with ,ts cnv.rnnmen 

aid thelfore the more he takes from others the more he w,l 
and therel , sUrting point for the development ol 

satisfy himself. Ims is Uic suiruiio i ,Up ••realm 

that constant state of siege in wh.ch every .nhah.tant of tte r 

which are never applied n real He, 

character remains undeveloped; the co t-P - cci.Muv 

ity and the ^nuilibrlum he.w^eetj^ r.glns P„,,UK,lvuri,. 

has worked out is alien to • Insocclor Grncra/ has) 

has ideals, just as the City overnor i Governor dream- 

are crude, dull, ugly ^ , comiK,-! Ci.v Cover- 

of the time when he will be a enc cjmiiarly. I’o.lkhalvuzin 
nors to wait for him or ive lime he stopped. 

f 3, “ri: 



secured for himself the right to j - ■ painful to see 

“ - Pai"<u> to ‘3; ; Itld ..1 to 1. worse 

human nature warped like that, ino ^ ^ characters, 

than that savage and unnatural Jove^po-ot tha.^^^ 

like Podkhalvuain’s undergo as a oon*^“on« 

“"rT sllrof “ht sic Xni a side that is scarcely 
LlooVy Ind tgly t’han the one we pointed to in our prev.ous 

essay. . ,r „g jn oppressed and downlrod- 

"3" WeC" ch Id.arac.ers more or less clearly defined 
fu'etTarof Ostrovsky’s comedies. Even Agrafena Kondratyevna 

1»— 1241 
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in Oar Oan Folks belongs to this category, but here she does not 
play a prominent role. More vivid are the characters in the sub- 
sequent comedies, of Mitya in Poverty Is ^’o Crime, of Bruskov’s 
children in Shouldering Another's Troubles, and of the young 
women in nearly all of Ostrovsky’s comedies. Avdotya Maximovna, 
Lyubov Tortsova, Dasha and Nadya are all innocent and down- 
trodden victims of tyranny and this flattening out, obliteration 
of their human personality that is effected by life has a no less 
depressing effect upon our hearts than the warped human natures 
of rogues like Podkhalyiizin. In the play he appears in we see 
some sparks of life, some sparks of inde|>endence. momentary 
llasho of Imijh*. Here, however, there is unperturbed silence, im- 
pmclrablc gloom; we see before us lifeless l)eautv in a desert 
lanil. an<l tin* pervading sibrnct; of the grave is disturbed only by 
the movemenU of a kite plucking and tearing its prey in the 
>ky. ... It gives you an eerie feeling as if you were in a grave- 
vard. or in the house of a Dissenter merchant on the eve of an 
important liolidav! 


To reveal the inanife'-tations of the downtrodden and sub- 
n 1 is^i\e rliaracter in various situations and circumstances we shall 
now review those of Ostrovsky's comedies which depict the life 
of ilie iner<lianl cla.ss that followed Onr Oun Folks, beginning 
w'iih Don't Get Into Another's Sleigh. 

In rn^nlioning this play, however, we deem it necessary to 
reniiml the reader of wliat we said in tlie first essay concerning 
tile signilieani'e of nrti.-tie activity in general. Don't Get In'o An- 
ntfior's Sleigh evoked the most diverse opinions concerning 0>trov* 
«kv's coin ietions. >ome extolled liim for havinc assimilated the 
vplmdid \ lews of ilit* ofihils concerning the charms of Rus- 
.sian life in ihc good t»!d days; other- expres'^ed indignation at 
the fact that, .ns tliey claimed. Ostrovsky came out as an opponent 
of modern education. All ihoM* arguments mav have grieved Ostrov- 
‘‘ky mainly for the reason that in concentrating their attention 
his views, the critics entirely forgot about his talent, and about 
till- jicrsons and situations be presented. In relation to Ostrovsky. 
:hi« wa= sIhmt di<rnurteey. We admit tlial one cannot review the 
ivnrk'i of Count Sollogub witlmut asking what he intended to 
•■'nnr. iu In* 7 /m Government Official, for The Government 
Ofjinul I- nothing more nor less than a fashionable, legal, not 
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even idea, but simply phrase, presented as a drama without 
slighlesl sign ol talent. It would be permissible to treat in this 
way the poems of Mr. Rosenheim, for example: there is no poetry 
in a single one of his verses, consequently, the only criterion we 
can apply to his poems is the relative importance ol the ideas they 
are supposed to express. Thus, without entering into a discussion 
of his artistic merits, we may. for example, praise Mr. Rosenheim ■ 
for the fact that The Thuntlenlonn, which he rewiitly P'lb- 
Ushe! in RussHoye 5 /ono. is written on a subject that is ree Im 

the vulgarity of his elegies on government ^ , 

licensees Here we may quite calmly concentrate our a.ten on d 
ly on the views which the author wished to expre^ m the play. 
Ostrovsky’s comedies, however, call for a dilliren >p 
cism, because, they all possess artistic merit, no ^ 

ries the author holds. We have already observed that e a tist. 
in his works, accepts, develops and expre^^e^ fietu ra ‘ 

way that is entirely different from that of or ary ^ ^ 

The artist is not conecriied with abstract ideas am gi-ne 

ciplcs, he is concerned with living images 111 winch ii e.i' • ■ 

themselves. In these images the poet may, in,,.er«-pnbly eve, to 

himself, grasp and express their inherent meaning “"n 

his mindLi define it. Sometimes the artist may even '“‘'.'“ c 

the meaning of what he himself is depicting. 1 . is I-™-' 

function of critics to explain the hidden meaning of the itna u 

the artist creates, but in analyaing the images winch P“'' P 

sents they have no authority whatever to pioie into is 

ieal views. In the first part ol Dead Souls there are^ pa^s.igi-s 

which, in spirit, closely resemble the Corres/wiu cnec, >ii 

does not deprive Dead Souls of its general nicaniiv- '' ” 

strongly contradicts Gogol’s theoretical viow>. * 

his criticism, did not concern himself with Gogol s ' « as 

long as he dcall with him simply as an arh>l. h aUJ< ^ r 

only when he proclaimed himself a preacher of tnoru s ai 

before the public not with a vivid story, but with a "lo o 

ilory advice. ... • » .1 . r 

We shall not compare Ostrovsky’s iinporlmicc w.ti. that of 

Gogol in the history of our development; we s a o Mr\e, t 

ever, that no mailer what theories innuenc-d their composition 

Ostrovsky’s comedies always contain profound y true an< vim 
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features which prove that the sense of truth never abandons the 
artist and never permits Him to distort reality to suit a theory. 
That being the case, the fundamental features of the artist’s world 
outlook could never be enUrely destroyed by errors of jud^ent. 
He may have taken for his images facts of life which did not 
express a certain idea in the best possible way, he may have given 
them an arbitrary connection, he may have interpreted them 
not quite correctly, but if his artistic intuition has not betrayed 
him, if truth has been preserved in his productions, it is the crit- 
ic’s duty to utilize it in order to explain reality and also to charac- 
terize the author’s talent, but not to rebuke him for ideas which, 
perhaps, he had not yet enlerlained. The critic must say: “Here 
are persons and scenes depicted by the author, this is the subject 
of the play, this, in my opinion, is llie meaning of the facts of 
life the artist describes, and this is the degree of their importance 
in social life.” Such a judgment will automatically show whether 
the author’s own views concerning the images he has created are 
correct. If, for example, he has tried to raise one of the person- 
ages to the level of a universal type and the critic proves that the 
importance of this character is extremely limited and small, it 
will follow clearly that the author has spoilt his production by 
his false \'icw's concerning the hero. If he makes several facts 
dependent upon each other and the critic proves that these facts 
are never dependent upon eacli other in this way, but are depend- 
ent upon entirely different causes, it will again be self-evident 
that the author has failed to understand the proper connection 
between the phenomena he depicts. But here too the critic must 
be extremely cautious in drawing his conclusions. If, for example, 
the author rewards the villain at the end of the play, or if he 
depicts a stupid man as a noble one, it by no means implies tliat 
he wants to justify scoundrels, or regards all noble men as fools. 
All that the critic should be concerned willi in this case is whether 
the man whom the author has depicted as a noble fool is really 
such in conformity with the critic’s conception of wisdom and 
nobility; and secondly, whether the importance the author attaches 
to such persons is really the importance they possess in real life. 

Sucli, in our opinion, should be the attitude of the realistic critic 
towards artistic productions; such, in particular, should he his 
altitude towards the author in reviewing his literary activities as 
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a whole. In discussing an individual production a critic ma^ 
unduly concentrate on particular? and blame the author for that 
which he had failed to bring out clearly enough. In a general 
characterization, however, particulars may be left aside, and the 
author’s general world outlook and the way it found expression in 
his work! as a wliole should be put in the forefront. The way lhi> 
is expressed is indicated by the subjects and phenomena which 
attracted his attention and sympathy and served as the material 
for his images. 

Having given this explanation, we can now say tliat we are not 
in the least inclined to regard Don't Get Into Another s Sleigh a- 
an apology for ancient patriarchal life or an attempt to prove the 
superiority of Russian lack of education over European education. 
We could even find something that is the very opposite of this in 
the comedy, but we have no wish to do this either; wc sliail merel\ 
point to the fact which serves as the basis of the play. c liave 
already seen that the keynote of Ostrovsky’s plays is llie unnatural 
social relationships which arise from the tyranny of ?ome ami 
the oppression suffered by others. . . . The artist s sentiments, out- 
raged by this order of things, attack it in its most diverse mani- 
festations and pillory it before the very society in which this order 
of things exists. The following is one of these forms. 

There lives in Russia a tyrannical merchant who Is kind- 
hearted, honest and even clever in a way — but he is a tyrant. He 
has a daughter who has no rights whatever as far as he is con- 
cerned, as is the case with every daughter of every tyrant. As her 
rights as an independent person are not recognized, she is deprived 
of everything which can protect personality in social life: .she is 
uneducated, she has no voice even in domestic affairs, she i« unac- 
customed to see people with her own eyes, she has no conecjtlion 
of the right of free choice even in matters of the heart. Although 
an adult, .she still behaves like a minor, like an unreasonable child. 
Her very love for her father, paralyzed by fear, is incomplete, 
unintelligent, and lacking in candour, so that, unbeknown lo her 
father. .«he imbibes the ideas of her aunt, an elderly spinster who 
had been a milliner’s apprentice on Kuzncisky Most,* and repeat- 
ing her aunt’s words she assures herself lliat she is in love vrith a 


• A fashionable shopping centre in Moscow. — Tr. 
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young scanip, a reUred Hussar officer «ho has r^ently arnved m 
[own The Hussar asks for the daughter’s hand, the father retusffi, 
the Hussar elopes with the girl, and the girl, wh.le eloping w.dr 
him, protests all the time that she is doing wrong and that she 
oushl to return to her father. At the very first post station, how- 
eve'^r the Hussar officer learns that the father will not give his 
absconded daughter a kopek, and of course, he at once deserts the 
poor girl. She returns home, the father scolds her severely and 
wants to lock lier up in the house, so that she may not go out into 
the world again and make a laughingstock of him; but a young 
merchant, who had been in love with her for a long Ume. and 
whom she had loved before meeting Vikhorev, agrees to marry 

her, and all ends well. , c/ • l 

Such is tlie gist of the plot in Don’t Gel InU, Another s Stei^h. 

What is its meaning? Does it give the slightest ground for dilating 

on the subject of tlie advantages of the old way of life, and for 

the charge that the play expresses Slavophil tendencies? We think 

not. Its meaning is that tyranny, no matter how moderately it may 

be expressed, even if it develops into a mild tutelage, still leaik 

at least to the loss of personality by the people wlio are subjected 

to its influence; and loss of personality is diametrically opposed 

to all free and rational activity. Consequently, a man wlio loses 


his personality under the influence of the tyranny that oppresses 
him may unwillingly, unconsciously, commit any conceivable 
crime and perUli simply because of his foolishness and luck of 
independence. 

This moaning of the farts we have related, a meaning which 
strike^ tlie eye before anything else, does not stand out vividly 
enough in the comedy because in the forefront stands the contrast 
between clever and staid Uusakov and kind and honc5l Borodkiu 
on the one hand, and that featherbrained nonentity Vikhorev. The 
critics pounced upon tliis contrast and in llieir reviews made as- 
sumptions that the author, perhaps, had never dreamed of. He was 
aroused almost of obscurantism, and even to this dav some critics 
have not forgiven him for the fact that though uneducated, Rusa* 
koY a kind and honest man for all tlial.* Indeed, allowing 


• Since we wrote our first e^^ay, in which we spoke about C^lro>-sl^8 
critics, two more artirle$ about bim have appeared in the magazines, ne 
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liimseli to be carried away by his indignation with the superficial 
education of gentlemen like Vikhorev who lead simple Russian 
people astray, Ostrovsky did not bring out with sufficient power 
and clarity the reasons why Russians are infatuated with such 
gentlemen But it cannot be said that the author completely forgot 
these reasons; the plain and natural meaning of Uie facts did not 
escape him and we find features of those relauonships. wliicli we 
designate by the general term tyranny, scattered throughout the 
comedy Don’t Get Into Another's Sleigh. If these featuri^ were 
more vivid, the comedy would have been more integral and deh- 
nite; but even in its present shape it cannot be said to contradict 
the main features of the author’s world outlook. He turned a ray 
of external, light upon the dark lives of the Rusakovs and 
smoothed and straightened out some of their coarser features; but 
if we look closely we shall find Uiat even in ihU smooth sliajH- 
the substance remains tlie same. We shall endeavour to point out 
some of the features of Rusakov’s relations with his daughter and 
those around him; we will see that the basis of the whole story is 
the very same tyranny whicli serves os the basis of ail domestic 

and social relationships in this “realm of darkness. 

Maxim Fedotich Rusakov-lhis finest representative of all t he 
charms of the old way of life, a very intelligent old man, t/ie 
Russuin soul, which the critics of the Slavophil and Kos.ukhin 
persuasion used to bring up in order to shame our post-Peter epoch 
and all our modern educalion-this Rusakov. in our opinion, is 
a living protest against this dark, senseless and basicall) immoral 
existence. In Bolshov we saw a wretched character who had been 
the victim of the influence of ihU existence; Rusakov to 

show us what effect this influence has even upon honest ami mild 
characters. ... And indeed, a natural kindness and even delicacy 
breaks through Rusakov’s coar.^eness. He treats everybody kindly 
and talks tenderly to his wife and daughter; when Dunya swoons 
on learning that he has definitely rejected Vikhorev (incidentally, 
we think this scene is overdrawn), he is frightened and fortliwith 
agrees to alter his decision for her sake. More tlian that, his head 

U of a dilhyrambic cbaroclcr. bin ibc olbcr repcaU all llie ab>urdilic--. 
thal were ascribed U> Ostrovsky in the past and ends by advisitiK him to 
•■think, tliitik and think.” Both articles, however, are destitute of all sigiu- 

ficancc. — D» 
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is well screwed on his shoulders and common sense cannot her 
knocked oul of it He does not say bluntly: “It must be so 
because I wish it” but tries to give reasons for his decisions. But 
this is all that he has been able to preserve of the good qualities 
of his character; beyond that he is a tyrant. It is evident that 
owing to the natural mildness of his character Rusakov meekly 
submitted to the existing order of things and recognized its law- 
fulness from the very- outset; hence, there was no need to teach 

him this with kicks and cutfs. This explains why even m old ap 
he does not display that hostility and severity that we observe in 
the other tyrants whom Ostrovsky depicts, and this also explains 
why he even reasons with his subordinates and juniors when he 
talks to them. But life in the “realm of darkness” in which he 
grew up contributed nothing in the way of reason to his educa- 
tion; there is no reason in that life, and so Rusakov sank into 
the same state of unreason, into the same gloom, in which all his 
fellows who arc less endowed by nature are groping. 

It is interesting to note the level of morality to which he 
succeeded in raising himself. Submission, patience, respect for 
experience and tradition, keep to your own circle such are bi^ 
maxims. He worked them out in a crudely empirical way by 
comparing facts, but he deduced no ideas from them, because his 
mind is fettered by the most stubborn and fatalistic conception of 
desUiiy wliich rules human affairs. He appears on lire stage with 
the trite sentence on iiis lips: “You must go to the old folks for 
advice — an old man will never give you bad advice.” And in 
answer to Borodkin’s request for his daughters hand he says: 
“I must think about this very carefully because I shall have to- 
answer to God for my daughter.” On these grounds he settles the 
fate of his daughter in tlie following way: “Can a girl be trusted 
to know whom she likes or dislikes? No, that’s wrong. The man 
must please me. I shall not give her to the man she loves, but to 
tin* rnnn / love. Yes, I’ll give her to the man I love.” This smacks 
verv strongly of lyrannvt but in Rusakov it is softened by the 
followine arg\nnont: “How can a girl be trusted? What has she 
scin? Whom docs slie know?” This argument 'is a fair one in 
rel;Mii>n to Ilii=akov’s daughter, but it never enters the head either 
of Rusakov or of any of his fellows to ask: “Why has she seen 
nolliiiig. and why docs she know nobody? W'hat need was there 
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to keep her in such blissful ignorance that anybody who comes 
along can deceive her? ...” If they were to put these questions to 
themselves their answer would show once again that the root of 
the evil is nothing more nor less than their own tyranny. Rusakov 
is quite satisfied with his position and has no \Wsh to climb into 
the circle of the gentry, and he regards education as the e^(■!n-ive 
privilege of the gentry. Consequently, he keeps his daughter in 
such a' position that she remains, as he himself expresses it. a 
ninny. In answer to Vikhorev’s request for his daughter's hand. Iif 
says: “Look for an educated young Ipdy for yourself and leave 
our ninnies to us, we shall find young men for them of a cheaper 
kind.” There is a touch of irony in these words, but Rusakov 
continues in a graver tone, but in the same strain: "What .=ort of 
lady can she be? Judge for vourself. young man. She has been 
living within these four walls all her life and has never seen 

the world There’s nothing you can love her for. She > 

a simple girl, uneducated, and no match for you at all. ^ on 
have relatives and friends, they will all laugh at her as a ninny. 
And you yourself will find that ^he U more bitter to yon ihati 
wormwood.... D’you think I’d put my daughter into such 

slavery?” . ■ i , i 

The saddest thing about this argument is that it is absolutely 

true. Indeed, it would not be a very happy life that wnnid await 
Avdotya Maximovna if she married a geiUlrman even if he were 
not a scapegrace like Vikhorev. She has indeed been brought up 
in such a way that she is scarcely human. MTrat is the liigiie^t 
praise her own father can exprcfvs about her? That “all you can 
see in her eyes is love and meekness. She will love any husband . 
Wc mu-sl find her one who will love her.” This means goodness 
that is indilTcrenl and submissive, the kind of goodness that is 
developed in soft characters under the yoke of domestic despotism, 
and the kind that pleases tyrants most. For people who arc ac- 
customed to base their activities upon common sense and adjust 
them to the requirements of justiee and the common welfare, such 
goodness is abhorrent, or at all events pitiful. It is easy to under- 
stand that if a person agrees with everybody, it shows that he has 
no convictions of his own; if he loves everybody and is every- 
body’s friend, it shows that he is indificrent to everybody; if a 
young woman would love any husband, it clearly shows that her 
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heart is nol even a piece of flesh, but merely a soft piece of doagh 

into which you can slick anything. ... 

For a man who is not infected ^vith the virus of tyranny the 

charm of love lies in that the will of another being merges har- 
rnoniously with his own without Uie slightest coercion. The charm 
of love is often so incomplete and inadequate precisely because 
love is won by a sort of blackmail, deception, because it is pur- 
chased witli money, or. in general, acquired by external and extrane- 
ous means. Love can be truly sincere only when there is internal 
harmony lielween the lovers, and wlien that exists, it serves as the 
basis and the pleilge of that social well-I>eing that the future devel- 
opment of mankind holds out for us, by llie establishment of 
fraternity and equal rights among men. But tyranny cannot allow 
even the sentiment of love to remain free from its yoke; it senses 
some sort of danger for itself in its free and natural development, 
and therefore tries to kill first of all that which is llie basis of 
love— pei-sonalily. For this purpose tlie tyrants invent their own 
morality, their own rules of life, according to whicli. the more 
personality is ohliternted. indistinguishable and iinnotieeable, tlie 
nearer it approaches the iileal of human perfection. “He has ‘^uch 
a si>lendid cliaiacler that he will su0er uncomplainingly any in- 
'lilt, lie will love the most unwoilliy of men’ — such is the liighesl 
prai.'e the l\ratit can conceive of. In our opinion, however, .such 
person is tra.^li, a jellyfish, a mere rag: he may be a good man 
Hilly in the llunkty sen,«e of the term, lie is not fit to be anything 
cl.-e. and oie' inav expect as ninoli mL-scdiievous as hone.sl conduct 
from him i will all depend upon the hand- he falls into. Being 
.1 uraiit. Uusaknv re[iiM*> to admit all this and persists in his 
aruumeiil: “All evil in the world is due to lack of restraint. We, in 
our lime, feared and re-pecled our elders — that was much belter . . . 
they don’t lhra.sh young people nowadavs. more’s the pit\. There’s 
nothing like leather.*’ ^o matter what he may talk about — respect 
for elders staiuU in the forefront, lie Is angry even with Vikhorev 
•nosllv because the latter "rloesn t know how to spe^ak to his eld- 
er'i. ’ And in spite of his mildne>s. when his daughter dares to 
alt' inpi to reason with liim. he bawls: “How dare you talk to me 
like tliaty" .And then he 'ay> to her sternly: “This is my last word, 
\vdot\a. Eith'T von marrv Boroilkin, or 1 disowii you! And to 
make hi? roinrnand effective he reinforce? it with the following 
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rebuke: “I brouglU you up. 1 guarded you like tlie apple of my 
eye.... Sin entered my soul, I was proud of you.... (-od lia^ 
punished me for my sin.” Speaking impartially, this mode of ad- 
dress cannot be described as humane; but in our -realm of dark- 
ness” even this is fairly mild, and Rusakov may be justly iK^cribed 

as one of the better type of tyrant. 

But look at the nature that Avdotya Maximovna cultivated under 

the influence of this meek tyrant! It is difficult to picture to oneself 
a more pitiful girl. Actually, she is comical rather than pitiful, 
iu't us Sophia Pavlovna, with her love for .Molchahn. or Sophia 
Sergeyevna (in Mr. PolekhinV^ Tht latest Oracle) witli her tender 
passion for Zilberbach were comical. But one must not laugh at 
Avdotya Maximovna; her environment Ls too gloomy. Vi hen we 
wander alone at midnight through a dark churchyard among tin- 
tombs and a figure suddenly springs up from behind one of the 
tombstones and makes a funny face at us it frightens us: funn\ a> 
that face may be, it is hard to force a laugh at that moment. So it 
is with the comical in our ‘-realm of darkness.” In itself it us 
simply amiLsing; but when one sees the tyrants and the M<tinu 
they have crushed in the darkness, all desire to laugli passes 
away.... Tliroughoul the play Avdotya Maximovna is in a slate 
of extreme agitation; it may be absurd and foolish ugitaliom ik\- 
erthelcss, it rouses in us not a desire to laugh, but a ft-elm'i of 
compassion. After all. the poor girl is not to blame if she has 
been deprived of moral backbone and has been brought uj) m such 
a way as to need leading strings all her life. She is good at lieart. 
she is of a confiding nature, as arc all the uiihapiiy and oppressed 
who have not yet become hardened; a yearning for love has hirn 
roused in her, but it lacks scope, reasonable support and a \Nortliv 
object. She has not developed a real conception of «hal is good 
and what is evil, she has not cultivated a icspecl for the prompt- 
ings of her own heart; on the other hand she ha^ developed ihe 
conception of moral duly only to the degree tliat enatdes her to 
recognize it os an external, coercive force. Ami it is m this stale 
that the poor girl rushes from place to place, not knowing where 
to lay her head. Sire loves her father, but at the .same time fears 
him and does not even altogether tnust him. She likes Borodkin, 
but she is told that be is an uneducated fellow and so she is at 
a loss, she d«Kis not knrrw what to think, and lU last conceives a 
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dislike for him. Then Vikhorev comes along, who possesses noth- 
ing but insolence and a doll’s face. She is enchanted by him. But 
here loo she torments herself in vain; not for a moment is she on 
firm ground, but seems to be drowning, rising to the surface for 
an instant only to sink again . . . and you wait on tenterhooks 
expecting her to go do\vn for good. . .. The moment she appears on 
the scene at the end of the first act Vikhorev informs her, that her 
father had betrothed her to Borodkin, but she answers naively: 
“Don't worry. I shall not marrj' Borodkin.” “Rut what if your 
father orders you to?” Vikhorev asks her. “No,” she says, “he 
cannot force me to marry him.” “But suppose he does force you, 
what then?” “Then,” she answers idiotically, “I really don’t know 
what I shall do. . . . It’s a real misfortune!” Vikhorev, who is 
absolutely unscrupulous, proposes that she should elope with him. 
She is horror-stricken and exclaims: “Oh, no, no! How dare you 
suggest such a tiling? Not for all the treasures in the world!” Why 
is she so horror-stricken? Simply because, you see. “My father 
will curse me! How will I be able to live after that?” Consecpient- 
iy. in her simplicity, she suggests that Vikhorev should go and 
speak to her father. Vikhorev thinks it is of no use;, and she tries 
to encourage him with the following argument: “Vliat shall 1 do? 
This must be my unhappy fate.... Aunty consulted the cards 
vesterdav and lliev showed somelhins bad. Oh, how I cried!” 
Vikhorev threatens to go to the Caucasus and seek death, but she 
pleads will him: “No. don't go! What terrible things you say!” 
In short, the girl is beset by fear on all sides: the threat of her 
father’s cui>e. the evil forecast of the cards, and the prospect that 
tlie Circassians may kill her darling Vikhorev. If only the poor 
girl had soinelliing within her to counteract all these horrors! She 
is simplchcarlcd and believes everything: her father’s curse, the 
cards and Vikhorev— that he will go and face death; and she 
equally fears them all. . .. She tells the truth about herself in the 
beginning of the second act: “I walk about like a shadow. 1 can’t 
hear mv own footstep.'* ... my heart tells me that nothing good 
will come of all this. Alas. I know it only too well. Oh, the tears 
I shall yet shed!” Is it .surprising that she should shed tears in 
such circumstances?... 

To crown it all it appears that she is. after all, in love with 
Borodkin: she used to meet him and could not tear herself away 
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irom him waited for him at the wicket gate, sat with him through 
the long autumn evenings, and she is even sorry tor him now, but 
she cannot drive away the thought of Vikhorev s' extraordinary 
beauty Incidentally, she is very displeased with herself and says; 
“I wish 1 had never set eyes on him.” But what tortures her most 
is the though, of going to her father and asking for Ins consent to 
her marriage to Vikhorev. She prepares for this with exceptional 
solemnity, compels Vikhorev to take an oath that he really loves 
her and ihen tells him that in proof of her love for urn she darc.« 
to eo to her father herself to ask for his consent to their nurna-ie. 
“If you only knew what it is costing me,” she adds, and the next 
scene fully explains and jusUfies her fear, which is P«^siMe .u.d 
explicable only under the relationships upon which the whole of 
the domestic life of the Rusakovs is based. One would think that 
there was nothing more natural and easy than for a dau-h.er to 
oxpress her wish to her father who loved her tenderlv. But .Avdotv.i 
Maximovna, while reiterating that her father love, her is av.an- 
of the scene that may follow such a conte.^sion to I.er father, an-l 
her kind, downtrodden nature trembles and sullors in anticipation 
of it Indeed. “How dare you?” “I brought you up atnl tended 
you!” “You’re a ninny!” “You have ndl my blessing!” and similar 
raillery came pouring down on ibe poor girls head like hai . so 
much so that even her weak and submissive sou! is suddenly 
roused to offer a mild protest, which finds expns^sion in^ an m- 
voluntary, unconscious change in lier feelings: her fathers com- 
mand to marry Borodkin rouses in her a revulsion of feeling to- 
wards the latter. “I was sorry for Vanya up till now. but m>« 
hate him.... I hate him!” But this is the ulmo-t limit the girls 
reaction can reach; beyond that she cannot go in her resi.-t.uHT to 
another’s will and-shc swoons. Then follows the sentimental 
scene in which Husakov’s heart softens and lie agrees to give his 
daugliler to Vikhorev— provided, however, the latter lakes her 
without a dowry. Overjoyed, Avdotya Maximovna hurries to the 
church to meet Vikhorev and to tel! him tl.e joyful news, and 
Vikhorev takes her away. . . . The subsequent action indicates that 
Vikhorev kidnapped Avdotya Maximovna, and this circumslanw 
appears to be extremely important for old Rusakov; but it is 
not 80 important for us, because we see in the comedy the s,htu- 
between the kidnapped giri and Vikhorev at the inn. From tlii^ 
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scene we may confidently conclude that even if Vikhorev did force 
Avdolya into the carriage, he did so only to save time, for she 
would not have been able to resist him had he stopped to persuade 
her to go with him. At the inn she pleads with him: “Victor 
Arkadich, darling. I am ready to go through fire and water with 
you, only let me go back to Papa. . . . 'W'hal’s going to hap^n to 
him?” and so forth. But her pleading is overpowered by Vikhor- 
ev’s will. He begins to persuade and caress her a little, and she 
at once exclaims: “My darling! My life, my joy! I’ll go anywhere 
with you! /’m not afraid of anybody now, and I’m not sorry for 
anybody. I’d fly away with you right now!” After that she re- 
members her father again, and again, of course, to no purpose. It had 
been a frightful effort for her to decide to go away with Vikhorev, 
but once having fallen into his liands she is afraid to leave him. 
Not once did she display a strong determination that would testify 
to the independence of her character; she has never dared to go 
l>eyoncl meek complaints, humble supplication. When Vikhorev 
spurns her on learning that she is not getting a dowry she shows 
some signs of resentment and says: “^ou will never know what 
happiness is for insulting a poor girl like me, Victor Arkadich! 
But she is immediately frightened by her own words and slie 
adopts a humble tone, in which one would like to discern a note of 
irony, however out of place it may have been in Avdolya Maxi- 
movna’s situation. Kindness of heart comluned with utter Inability 
to express anger against evil and dull submission to her fate arc 
expressed in the words of the unhappy girl: 

“God will pui)i»ii you for me; 1 wi.ih you no harm. Find a rich wife 
for yourself, but one who will love you os I love you; live happily with 
her. and I. a simple pirl, will 20 on living somehow, spending iny life 
wilhin four walls, cursing my fate.” 

And this humanely-pathelic tirade is addressed to Vikhorev! 
And Vikhorev thinks to himself: “Why not have a bit of fun when 
fun costs so little.’’ And on lop of all this, at the end of the play 
Husakov. overjoyed that his daughter has learned her lesson and 
is more strongly than ever imbued with the principle of obedience 
to elders, pavs the debt Vikhorev owes at the inn at which he 
stayed. Here too. as you see. the latv of the tyrant prevails: If I 
wish to I c,nn punish: if I uish to I can pardon. ... I obey no one 
— not even tite rules of justice. 
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then is the position and development of the two pnn- 
SucK DcCi Get Into Another's Sletah, 

^pal charac ^ Maximovna s 

°h!Js’''or perhaps you would like to play the pan of Husakov 
' I rP^ne of your dear ones to the position m winch we 
M Tvclotya Maximovna? If you would, then of course, pu nrust 
admire the patriarchal ways, the purity and happiness of the lile 
ITSstrovsky depicts in thU com-xly. If you would no,, t urn tins 
must appear to you to be a strong protect against tyrann 
evel in the phase in which it can still deceive many people h> 
some of the futures of goodness and reason which it po^^cv-^ • 
“But” we may be told, “the misfortune which befel the Ru^ 
akov family is no more than an extraordinary episode h 
family’s life Until Vikhorev’s arrival peace and quiet reign, c 
thTlily The cause of all the trouble were the new .deas w . 

Arina Fedotovna, Rusakovs sister, had brought roni 
Most R'lvakov himself say, to her: ‘It’s your doing, arc. t von 
leased’ I brought her up in fear and in virtue, and she was a» 
pure as a dove. You came with your poisonous ideas 'loii . 
'ling all day long but talk nonsense ... all your talk was ,ns 
"illy You ought no. to have been allowed into a decent fam, y->o, 
are'poison an“d temp.aHonl’ And indeed throughout the plav. on 
.u* very clearly and consistently how this poison gradually vr- 
Teates the girl’s soul and disturbs the serenity of her tranqui life. 
A. the end ff the play we see how the vital force 
chal relationships regains the upper hand over 
present-day semi-education, brings the prodiga ^ „ j ' j 

to her father’s house and triumphs in the pennon ' 

restoring the girl’s natural rights among all her -kinsfolk l-v 
dently. Ais is the meaning the author himself w,vn.ed ,o pu ,n 
the play, and the impression it makes u,,on everybody is no that 
of a protest against L old way of life hut reconciliation with 

In answer to this we must say that we do not know what precl^ 
ly the author had in mind when he planned this play: hut in the 
play itself we see features which cannot be regarded as pral.se of 
the old way of life. If these features are not so vivid ns to strike 
die eye of everybody, if the play creates a double impression , 
o^ly proves (as we have already observed m the firs, e^ayl that 
the amor’s general theoretical convictions a. the time he wrote 
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the play were not in complete harmony with what his artistic na- 
ture had imbibed from the impressitms of real life. If, however, 
we look upon the author not as a theoretician but as a reproducer 
of the phenomena of real life, we shall not attach exceptional 
importance to the theories he holds. The main thing is that he 
should be conscientious and not distort facts to suit his views. If 
he is conscientious the true meaning of the facts will reveal itself 
in his productions spontaneously, although, of course, not as viv- 
idly as when artistic effort is assisted by the power of an abstract 
idea. ... As regards Ostrovsky, even his opponents say that he 
always paints a true picture of real life; hence, we may leave 
aside as minor and personal the question as to w’hal the author’s 
intentions were wlien he wrote the play. Let us suppose that he 
had no particular intentions, that he was merely struck by an 
episode of the kind that often occurs in the “realm of darkness” 
and made it his business to describe it; he simply recorded this 
episode and left it to the critics and the public to judge its mean- 
ing. The critics decided that the meaning of the play is — that it 
exposes the harm of semi-education and praises the fundamental 
principles of the Russian way of life. In our opinion this is partly 
wrong and partly inadequate. The real meaning of the play is as 
follows. 

Rusakov is the finest representative of the old way of social 
life, the tyrannical way of life. By nature he is kind and lionest. 
Ins thoughts and deeds are bent towards good, and this explains 
why wc do not see in his family the horrors of oppression that 
we see in the families of other tyrants whom Ostrovsky himself 
has depicted. Rut this is a purely accidental, exceptional phenom- 
enon; actually, the principles upon which the life of the Rusa- 
kovs is based provide no guarantee of well-being. On the contrary, 
by destroying the rights of personality, and by placing fear and 
submission at the foundation of education and morality, those 
principles can only breed tyranny, oppression and deception. 
Rusakov is a casual exception, and for that reason the 6rst insig- 
nificant incident destroys all the good his family enjoys as a result 
of bis personal virtues. He believes that all the evil is due to the 
insinuations of Arina Fedotovna, but he is simply shifting the 
blame from the guilty to the innocent. Here we have the same syl- 
log^sm that we heard only very recently from the opponents of 
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lileracy. ‘‘Tlie literate peasanu are rogues and schemers, llicy 
cheat die illiterate; hence, peasanU should not be taught to read 
and rvrile.” Formulated correctly this syllo^^sui ^11 read as lol- 
lows; “Illiterate peasants are cheated by the literate; hence, all 
peasants should be given the opportunity to learn to read and 
write so as to be able to guard themselves against deception.” 
It is the same in this case: Arina Fedotovna tempted and deceived 
Rusakov's daughter. What follows from this? That the girl should 
have been given the means with which to guard herself against 
temptation. She sliould have been given the opportunity to dis- 
cover life for herself, she should have been brought among people, 
and she should have been trained to think and act independentU . 
A girl who was educated and accustomed to society would not 
have yielded to vulgar Arina Fedotovna, and would not ha\e 
succumbed to the ivilcs of the featherbrained Vikhorev. But to 


have given her a real, human education would liave meant recog- 
nizing her right of personality, would have meant renounclnc tlie 
rights of the tvrant and running in the face of all tlie tri’ditinn- 

upmi whicli life in the “realm of darkness” is’ ba»ed This Ku>a- 
kov would not and could not do. [He is kind and clever enough 
not to go to extremes, not to abuse the tyrant’s power to the extent 
that his fellow tyrants do. but he lacks the stren^h of nimd and 
rliaracter to renounce the main principles of his way of lite.| 
lie stops at a given point and he discusses fairly correctly every- 
thing that emerges from it: he quite rightly obK-rve. lliut it is 
easy to deceive his daughter, and that the kind of talk that Anna 
Fedot.ATia indulges in may he harmful for her; that an unediicai- 
ed merchant’s daughter would not be happy if she married a 
gentleman, and so forth; hut all his arguments reveal that uniea- 
sonable. dull conservatism which constitutes one of the distinguish- 
ing features of the obstinate tyrant. He has accepted the existing 
order of things and will not even admit that this stale of thincs 
can or should be changed. He realizes that his daughter is unedu- 
cale«l and for that reason is unfit to be a lady, hut he expresses 
not the slightest regret that he had not educated her. According to 
hi^ li^hl- that is how it should be: a merchant's daughter mu>l 
remain a merchant’s daughter; as for being a Udy, one must l>e 
born for lliat. He also realizes that his daughter is unable to judge 
people and is therefore enchanted by that featherbrained ne'er-do- 
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well Vikhorev; but this does not suggest to him that he sliould 
have taught her, at least to some extent to form her own judg- 
ment about things. On the contrary, he is convinced that it is a 
good thing that she can fall in love with anybody who comes 
along. The right to choose people according to one’s own taste, 
the right to love some and not love others, can belong, in all its 
scope, only to him. Ru.sakov, all the rest must adoni themselves 
with meekness and submission — such are the rules of tyranny. 
[Kind and clever though he is, Kusakov, as a tyrant, cannot toler- 
ate any material changes in his relationships with those around 
him, he cannot even conceive of the necessity of such a change. 
.All the evil in the lamily is due to the fact that, being afraid to 
allow his daughter freedom of opinion and the right to act in- 
depcndcntlv- Kusakov restricts her thoughts and feelings and keeps 
her in the stale of a perpetual infant, almost that of an imbecile. 
He realize^ that evil exists and wishes that it did not ejdst, but 
in order to remove it he must lirst of all abandon his lyranjn. 
he must part with his conception of his rights over the mind and 
will of his daughter: but this is beyond his strength, he cannot 
even conceive of it.... .And so he throws the blame on others: 
at one tnoniertl .Arina Fedotovna is to blame for having brought 
her poison into the house, at another it is simply due to the devil’s 
iiii^chiet. "Tlie enfm\ of tite human race.'* he says, “tempts us 
with all >orts of temptations....” Rut he refuse? to understand 
tile vers «^llp!es^ truth, namely, tiiat if you want a man to fight 
his .<?>• surc’.es-ful!y \ou must not subdue his inner strength. 
YOU must not tie him hand and fool.] 

And for this tyranni of her father’s the girl must sacrifice 
all that might have provided her with a bright, truly happy and 
meaningful future. Notwithstanding his love for his daughter. 
Kusakov's general outlook on life could not but affect his daugh- 
ter's development. He .<»ucceedcd in safeguarding her from every- 
thing that enabli^s a jicrson to safeguard himself and. as a conse- 
tjucnce. he faiUv! to safeguard her. One would think tiiat he could 
not have *lnnc better: the girl was hrousht up “in fear and in 
virtue,” as Ru.'^akov puts it. she read no bad books, she hardlv 
savv aiiv hotly, she left tlie lunise only to go to church, rebellious 
thoughts about disobedience to elders and the rights of one’s 
heart could not have penetrated her mind from anywhere, and 
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she was as remote from claiming personal indepetulencc as Irom 
the idea of — going into military service.... What could have been 
better? Had she lived calmly and serenely according to the plan 
Kusakov had drawn up for her once and for all, nothing, it would 
seem, could have corrupted this absolutely meek creature, this 
submissive dove, and diverted her from the true path. But precar- 
ious, fleeting and insignificant is everything that has no founda- 
tion and support within a man. in his mind and conscious deter- 
mination. Only those family and social relationships can he 
strong which flow from inner conviction and are justified by the 
voluntary and rational agreement of all those who participate in 
them. Tyranny, even in the person of its best representative such 
as Rusakov is, refuses to recognize this — and therefore suffers 
cruel defeat at the very first casual episode, at the very first mi^- 
erable little intrigue, even at some simple frolic bereft of any 
definite meaning. What could be more Insignificant and senseless 
than Arina Fedotovna’s arguments? Who could have appeared 
more vulgar and absurd than Viklioiev in the e)e5 of Av(loi)a 
Maximovna? Nevertheless, these two vulgar |>eople disturb the 
liarmony of the Rusakovs’ domestic life. comi>el the father to 
curse his daughter and the (laughter to leave her father, and then 
place the unhappy girl in a position which, in Busakov s opinion, 
involves not only grief and shame for the girl herself for the rest 
of her life, but general disgrace for the whole family. .And in 
this tyrant’s way of life, with its patriarchal customs, there is not 
even power of reconciliation in lliis case, because not only i.s ft>r- 
rnal virginity violated here, but the very principle of obedience. . . . 
To restore the rights of the innocent hut dishonoured girl the 
generous behaviour of Borodkin is required, behaviour that is 
quite exceptional and incompatible with the morals of this milieu, 
in which ignorance and tyranny create both the extraordinary 
ihoughtlessnes-s with which Avdolyu Maximovna behaves and the 
impossibility of reconciliation. 

Thus, we may repeat our conclusion: Ostrovsky’s comedy 
Don't Get Into Another's Sleigh shows us — irrespective of whether 
the author intended it or not, or even in spite of him — that as long 
as tyrannical conditions exist at the very foundations of social 
life, the kindest and most noble personalities will never be abb- 
to do anything: and the well-being of the family and even of 
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society as a whole will remain precarious and in no way safe- 
guarded against the most insignificant lorluilies. Our analysis of 
Kusakov-s character and relationships has demonstrated this truth 
in application to a case where a decent character figures as a ty- 
rant and is befogged by its own rights. In Ostrovsky’s other com- 
edies we find even stronger evidence of this same truth applied 
to the other half of the “realm of darkness,” the dependent and 
oppressed half. 

[The lines we put at the head of this essay may to some ex- 
tent apply to Ru.«akov loo: he too has good intentions, he too 
wishes to do good to others, but “in vain for some shade doth he 
pray,” and shrivels in the scorching rays of tyranny. But those 
lines apply ^till more to those unfortunates, who. being endowed 
with splendid hearts and the purest of strivings, writhe under the 
yoke of Ivrannv, which kills all thought and feeling in tlieni. It 
is witli ihcm in mind that wc remembered the lines 

In vain to the prophet for >oine shade doth he pray, 

There is iiothinc around hut scorchinfi sand, 

A tufted kite o’er the deserted land 
Plucks and tears at its unloitunalc prcy.J*- 


IV 

It all comes mostly from lack of restraint, 
and perhaps also from siiipidity. 

Oslrovsk'i 

In the hard lot of Kusakov’s daughter we sec much that U 
unreasonable: but here our impression is softened by the fact that, 
after all. tvranny does not oppress her so crudely. Far more ab- 
surd and cruel, we think, is the fate of the oppressed people who 
are depicted in the comedy Poverty Is No Crimt'. 

Poieny /> No Crime verv clearly reveals to us how an honest 

« 4 

but weak character is stifled and killed by the burden of sense- 
less Ivrauny, Gordei Karpich Tortsov — Lyubov Gordeyevna's fa- 
ther. Lvubim Tortsov’s brother and Mitya’s master — is a tyrant 
in the full sense of ihe term. He is overbearing, proud, and as his 
will'. Palaceva Yecorovna. savs of him. he has no sense. The 
whole house trembles before him. He became particularly terrible 
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Believing that following the fashion is the sum and substance 
of education, he keeps on bothering his wife to make her, in her 
old age, wear a bonnet instead of a kerchief, to arrange fashion* 
able evening parties with music, and to abandon all her old 
habits. But he sees no need whatever to change his attitude towards 
his domestics, to allow common sense at least some part in his 
domestic life. Gordei Karpich becomes more exacting, but he al- 
lows no more scope for activity to those around him than he did 
before. His wife complains that “it is impossible to talk to him 
with his overbearing character,” especially after he took over this 
education. “Before, he had some sense,” says Palageya Yegorovna 
about liim, “hut now everything seems to have turned topsy-turvy 
in his head. . . His wife has no right even to talk to him about 

(he fate of their daughter: “He looks at me like a wild beast and 

doesn't say a word, as if I wasn't her mother Yes. it’s true . , . 

I daren’t say a word to him. All I can do is talk to some stranger 
about iny grief, have a good cry and relieve my heart, and that’s 
all*. . . Gordei Karpich’s altitude towards all his other domestics 
is also coarse and tyrannical to the highest degree. All he de- 
mauds from hU daughter is that she should not dare to disobey 
him. hen she asks him not to make her marry Korshunov, he 
answers: “^ou ninny, you don’t understand what happiness awaits 
>011. .. . For one thing, you will live in society and not in this 
backyard. And for the other — you must do <m / tell you.*' To this 
llic dauglild answers: “I don’t dare disobey you.” Gordei Karpich 
uru'cremoniously bullies his shop assistant Mitya and for no rea- 
son whalcvei. On learning that Mitya sends money to his mother. 
Tortsov says to liim: “You’d do better if you spent it on yourself, 
(rod knows, your mother doesn’t need much, she’s not used to 
luxury. She probably cleaned out the pigsty herself....” Gordei 
Karpich thinks it is a great crime for the shop assistant to send 
his mother money and not have a new suit made for himself! . . . 
lint he docs not think of raising ilie zealous assistant’s salary! 
liven huniidc Mitya complains about thU: “The pay Gordei Kar- 
pich give- me is small, but I get plenty of insults and abuse. And 
he s ahva> s launling me with my poverty, as if I were to blame. . . . 
But he doesn t raise m\ pay.” In general, Gordei Karpich is con- 
stantly displaying nidcnes.s and lack of restraint and to a very 
>trong degree. Bursting into the room where his shop assistants 
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look down with contempt upon thinkers and scientists, as upon 
common labourers, whose duty it is to provide the materials for 
the convenience of his tyranny, [in the new successes of educa- 
tion he will always sedc pretexts for claiming new rights for 
himself] but he will never recognize the duties that these sajiie 
successes of education impose upon him. He cannot behave other- 
wise without ceasing to be a tyrant, for tlie hrst demand of edu- 
cation is precisely that he should abandon his tyranny; and for 
Gordei Karpich Tortsov to abandon his tyranny would mean be- 
coming an utter nonentity. And so, he amuses himself at the ex- 
pense of those around him: he taunts them with their ignorance 
and persecutes them every time they display any knowledge or 
common sense. He learns that educated girls talk well, and sO he 
rebukes his daughter for not being able to talk; but when she 
begins to talk he bawls at her: “Shut up, you ninnyl” He saw that 
educated shop assistants dress well, and so he is angr) with Mitya 
because the Utter wears shabby clothes, but he continues to pay 
him a mere pittance. . . . And so he is in everything in his life — 
and it is the revelation of this attitude of the tyrant towards edu- 
cation that principally makes the personality of Gordei Karpich 
interesting for us. We totally fail to understand how certain crit- 
ics could arrive at the conclusion that in this pcrsoil, and in the 
comedy Poverty Is No Crime in general, Ostrovsky wanted to show 
the harmful effect new conceptions have upon the old Russian 
way of life. . . . From the whole comedy it is clear that Gordei 
Karpicli did not become so coarse, frightful and absurd only after 
he had been to Moscow and had adopted the new fashion. Actu- 
ally. he had been the same tyrant before; now. however, he was 
merely making several new demands. . . . 

ft is under tlie influence of such a man, and of relalionsliips 

such as these, that meek characters like Lvubov Gordevevna and 

■ • 

Mitya develop, demonstrating what degree obliteration of person- 
ality can reach, and how oppression makes even the most sympa- 
thetic and self-sacrificing characters totally incapable of independ- 
ent activity. Mitya is capable of self-sacrifice: he himself suffers 
want in order that he may help his mother: he bears all Gordei 
Karpich s insults and does not want to leave him because he loves 
his daughter: braving hU employer’s anger lie gives Lyubim Tor- 
isov shelter in his room and even gives him money to buy a drink 
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lo «et over the effects of a drinking bout. In ^hort. Mitya su 
self-sacrificing that one would think that no sacrifice and no 
danger would be too much for him. ... No less kindheartod is 
Lyubov Gordeyevna. Her love for Mitya cannot be e.x|>rft^sed in 
words, it seems as though she would gladly give her life for him. . . . 
If these people were normal, if they posscssc‘d free will and at lea.t 
a little energy, nothing could sc-parate llieni. or at all event.^ th<-> 
would not separate without a severe and terrific struggle. Hm >e. 
how the whole story of the Torlsov family unfolds. At the verv 
moment when Mitya proposes lo Lyubov Gordeyevna and t he> 
are preparing to go and ask for her father’s blessing. Liuhoi 
says to Mitya: “But suppose Papa will not agree to our marriage, 
what then?” Mitya answers: “\X hal’s the use of nu-eiing iroub e 
halfway? We are in God's hands. I don’t know what sou think, 
hut life will not he worth living without you.” l.siilKx-lika ran 
find nothing to say in answer to this. How vividly the iiiipoU'tue 
and the oppies.sion from whicli these young people hitler are •h- 
picled here! They are afraid even lo think of taking >onie mde- 
pendent step, and they try to drive out of their .mnd> eseii ih- 
very thought of the obstacles that confront them. She in hor- 
ror: “Suppose Papa will not agree?” And he answer^: -We are 
in God’s hands!...” Clearly, they are incapahle of carrying out 
their intentions if they meet with the slightest obstacle. And in- 
deed, that very same evening Gordei Karpirl, come- home with 
Korehunov. orders his daughter to caress and kiss Kor>himov. and 
tells her that he is to be her husband. Palageya Yegorovna i*- 
horror-stricken and in response to some uncoiiKious impulse she 
clutches her daughter by the hand and shouts: She > dau^ i 
ter, 1 shan^t give her up! Don l lornieiu a mothers lieail. ^jor< < i 
Karpich! Stop it, father! ... You have worn out my snnl." Hm 
Gordei Karpich bawls threateningly: “Wife! You know me! W'lmt 
I say I do!” and the wife falls silent. Now the daughter raise,- 
opposition. She begins by falling at her father’s fee! and .-aying. 

“Papa! I dare not disobey you Papa, don't make me unhappy 

for the rest of my life! Think it over. Papa! I'll do anything you 
want, but don’t make me. against my will, marry a man I do not 
love.” The opposition ceases with the humble statement after the 
father’s stern refusal; “I submit to your will, father.” With that 
she hows and goes lo her mother, while Korshunov tells the scr- 
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vanl girls to sing a wedding song The struggle turns out to 

be not very stubborn or prolonged, but even this demonstration 
of her own desires speaks a great deal for Lyubov Gordeyevna. 
Only extreme grief, only severe spiritual pain could have induced 
her to open her mouth to pronounce w-ords that ran counter to 
her parent’s will. But here too, think of the words she utters! 
“Think it over!” “Don't make me unhappy!” \^Tiat a wretched 
position to be in! To be unable even to think of the possibility 
of doing something independently, to repose all one’s hopes in 
the decision of another, in another’s charity, at a time when dire 
misfortune threatens one! . . . How warped human nature must 
become in this horrible family, where even the instinct of self- 
preservation assumes such a slavish form! . . . 

The third act opens with a feast to celebrate the engagement 
between Lyubov Gordeyevna and Afrikan Savich. Gordei Karpich 
has had his way. Arina, the old sen'ing-woman. reviles the future 
hu'ibatul and bewails the fate of the young girl. Palageya Yegor- 
ovna mournfully complains that her daughter is going to her 
(loom. Mitya comes to say goodbye; he has decided to go to his 
mother to get over his misfortune. Palageya YegoroMia’s tears and 
complaints, however, anger him. and he taunts her with her cow- 
avtlice and impotence. “It’s no use complaining.” be says, “you 
arc giving her away yourself. Rather than shed tears, you’d do 
better not to give her away. Why are you ruining the girl? Why 
are you putting her into slavery? Isn’t h a sin?” and so forth. 
The onlv answer Palageya Yegoro\na can make is; “1 know all 
ihal. but I have no say in the matter. You ought not to blame 
me. I)iit pity rne. Mitya.” Mitya’s heart U softened by these words 
and he proceeds tc tell lier how much he loves Lyubov, and Pala- 
geya exclaims: “Oh. you poor bov! I can see how much vou are 
suffering!...” She s^^npathizes with his grief in a way one 
sympathizes with a person whose misfortune is beyond repair — 
ns if she had heard lliat Mitva had had his arms cut off. or that 
hi' mother had died.... Suddenly Lyubov Gordevevna comes in 
and Milvas heart i« so touched that he tells Palageva Yegorovna 
to wrap her daughter up as warmly as possible against the night 
as he intends to Uakc her to his mother and marry her. Tfiis is a 
very hold decjsto.i. but it is not a serious and thousrht-out plan, 
and it is doomed to perish as soon as it is born. Mitya himself 
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chsrsctcrizcs lIll^ iinpulsc in iIk’ IoIIovmii” uordst Lkh. nuko 
room for my soul — it wants to go on the spree! If 1 haNe to 
answer for it. at least I’ll know that Tve had a hit of fun." And 
so this is nothing but an outburst of wild desperation, ol which 
even the most timid people are capable for an instant. But Mitya 
has not the strength to persist in his demand, and meeting with 
the refusal of both the mother and the daughter he very soon 
abandons his intention with the remark: ‘"Well, ividetitly it wa> 
not fated to be so.” As for Lyubov Gordeyevna. she is so crushed 
that she cannot even think of the possibility of agreeing to Mit>a > 

proposal This is not surprising: she stands .very much closer 

to Gordei Karpich and has felt the influence of his tyranny much 
more than Mitya. That is why she uncomplainingly puts up witli 
every torment rather than di-iobey her father. “No. Mitya, it cati- 
not be.” she says. “Don’t torment yourself in vain: don’t break 
nn heart.... It pains me enough as it is.... Go. and God he 
with you.” And Mitya goes away, knowing that ”l)\ marr\ing 
Korshunov. Lvuhov Gordeyevna is going to certain doom.' Lyuh<>\ 
too knows tlial, and so doe-i her mother — liul all sadl\ and dully 

submit to their fate To sucli a degree ha. tyraimv warped 

tlicir human natures, crushed every independent feeling, deprived 
them of all ability to stand up for their sacred rights, their right 
to the inviolability of their feelings, independently to respond to 
the promptings of their hearts, to enjoy inniual love!... 

If it were an irresistible power, a character of a higher order 
that dominated over these unhappy pcojile! But this i< not the 
case! . . , Gordei Karpich is not only extremely narrow-minded, 
he is also craven and fainthearted. This is also an inalienable ami 
inevitable attribute of the tyrant. The tyrant raves, storms and 
)clls a-' long as he meets willi no opposition, or as long as 
opposition U timid and irresolute. . . . But lie has no prop to sup- 
port liirn in a long and serious struggle. He demands and com- 
matuls. but he does not really understand either the real signifi- 
cance of his command.s. or on what they are l)ased Moreover. 

he U alwuvs beset by a vague, indefinite doubt about his rights: 
he has a vague feeling that many of his claims cannot he sustained 

by any right, or by any general law Fearing that others may 

liccomc aware of tliis. he resorts to the customary woajion— intim- 
idation. How weapon seizes to conceal every kind of pal- 
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triness, falsehood and sordidness, in short, weakness of c^ery 
kind, is well known. A teacher who is rather ignorant himself 
tries to be very stern with his pupils to discourage them from 
asking him questions. An incompetent or dishonest chief of a 
department puts on an air of importance in order to discourage 
his subordinates from judging him loo freely. A gentleman who 
possesses no real dignity tries to win the respect of his valet by 
sternness and rudeness... . Thanks to the general apathy and com- 
placency that prevail among people, this behaviour nearly always 
successfully achieves its objert. Sometimes somebody is prompted 
by a desire to ask his chief, or his teacher, why and wherefore? 
but he sees that the one or the other is totally inaccessible, and 
so, wavitig his hand in disgust, he says: *’Oh. to the devil ^^ilh 
him! He’ll only insult me for nothing at all!” .As a consequence, 
ami because people reason in this uay tlie arrogant, stupid and 
dishonest tyrant continues undisturbed to enjoy all the advantages 
of his insolence and all the marks of ostensible respect from tho<e 
around him. Universal compliance raises the pride of the tyrant 
and even lends him real strength. It compensates him for his lack 
of a sense of his inner dignitN. Thus, for example, the gentleman 
wlio carts refuse out of the city could, in spile of the utter 
worthlessness of lliis refuse, demand an immense sum of money 
for it if he saw tliat people, hecan.-e of some inexplicable illusion, 
attached some paiticuiar value to it. . . . But it is only an illusion 
of this kind that sustains the importance of the tyrant. As soon 
as lie encounters >lrong and deiennined opposition his strength 
fails liini. he begins to be afraid and loses his head. At first he 
will still show courage and obstinacy, but this is due entirely to 
habit. Accustomed to meet with dumb obedience, he at first re- 
fuses to believe that anybody could seriously oppose his will. 
Consequently, regarding every voice that expresses even a hint 
of a desire to limit his power as being due to a misunderstanding, 
he gives vent to his rage and tries to intimidate his victims even 
more than before, and in thi-^ wav. in liie majority of cases, he 
succeeds in sijl)duin2 or crii>hing ail di-^conlent. But as soon as 
he sees that he is really not feared, tliat the opponent really 
intends to enter into determined combat with him. that the issue 
is “rallier perish than yield.*’ he immediately retreats, becomes 
milder, shuts up and transfers his rage to other objects, or to 
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other people oho are ,o blame orrly lor 

weaker Erervbody who has gone to school, who has been , 
aoveronrenl service, has carried out private comrn.ss.ons and, .n 
°eneral has had dealings with ineii. has probably, more than one. 
in the CTurse ol his lile, come across, tyrants of this kmd and ca., 
confirm the practical justice ol our remarks. Beware of contra- 
dleliii" an aimry or incompeterrt superior m passing: \ou will h 
o e whelmed whh a Hood ol extremelr offensive aliu-e and threats. 

M i n that, laler on you will be pursue,! hi your su,wiriors 

^Xourahle opinion about ^ ^ 

ri— ^d::^3^u:-:l:..:..- 

to serve and do business honestly, don 1 !«• afraid to enter in o 
a serious and .letermiiied conllic. with tyrants > 

r,ur iiitud beforehand not to -stop halfway, make up your iiiiiid 
a n the fight to the end. eieii if it involves real danger 

V'aa. such as losing your place, or lo-ing certain pri 
Your very first attempt to oxiiress yotii own opinion 
l,v the tvrani raising his voice, hut you coiitniue .11 spHc of t m- 
y„;:: opinion win W me, either with abii-e or with 0--',; 

Ol less -liscoiirteous. according to the importance and the l,.b t 

If the person you are addressing. But do 11, it le, this daiiut yoiK 
,-aise your voice to the .same pitch tli.it the tyrant ran« his. speak 
1 ! folihli as be dues, assniiie an increasingly reso ute tone 111 

.iroportion as his ire rises. 11 the coiiver-atioii ends Y'/Yer Hu-' 
resume it tile next, and the day alter thaL and tloii go o er | 
old ground again, but continue from where you left of t 
before. If votl do that you may be sure that you will win 

dav. The tyrant will hate you. but be wtll fear you ^ 

be' glad to ge, rid ol you and ruin you. hut knowing tlnit you 
will give him a lot ol trouble, he will hiinsell try to aroid Ire.-i 
..onllicLs with you. and. ill fa,t. will iKwoine extremelv compliant. 
In the firs, place he lacks the inner strength to w^ge an o|k-u 
struggle on equal terms; and in the second place, be Is. 1.1 gen. 
,.ral unaccustomed to persistent and persevering effort. And to 
fight a man who boldly and persistently challenges you calls for 

And .0, a tyrant. Cordci Karpich is cxlremely fainlhearled 
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and lacks slamina. .As subslitutes for all the qualities of the 
really strong character he possesses unbridled tyranny and dull- 
witted stubbornness. This explains and justifies the apparent sud- 
denness of the climax which Ostrovsky save the comedy Poverty 
!s No Crime. When this comedy appeared all the critics attacked 
the author for having given the play an arbitrary denouement. 
The sudden change in Gordoi Karpich, hU ijuarrel with .Afrikan 
Savich. and the attention he pays to L\ubim Tortsov’s demands 
seemed unnatural to them all. Furlhcrmore. they claimed that the 
author had endowed Torlsov with generosit) and had artificially 
ennobled his chaiacter. We think there is no need now to go to 
the trouble of proving tiiat Ostrov'sky had no such intention: the 
character of his litcrarv activitle- has taken definite sliajie anti 
in one of his subsequent works he himself pronounced the word 
which Ml our opinion can he>t sene to indicate the >rend of his 
satire. To ridicule tyranny in all Its forms, to pursue it to il> 
la-1 refuge, even where it a>!«utne* the mask of nobilitv ami 
generosity we are convinced, is the real goal to which 

Ostroisky’s talent i- constantly directed, quite independently of 
the \iews ami iheoielical convidions he may temporarily hold. 
In three of lii.* comedies the tyrant- he depict- are promplccl h\ 
generou- impulses, and in ever) ca>e they are silly, superlluou- 
or olTensi\i‘. In Dttn'i Cot Into Annthers Sleigh. Ru?akov‘.<5 heart 
'of^cn^ towar<i> his daughter, he magnanimou.sly changes his mind 
.ind consent- to his daughter marrying N’ikhorev. Whv -hould he 
do thi-? lb- is apparently convinced that this marriage will be 
fatal for his daughter. He had proved this onlv a few moments 
earlier with fairlv sound arguments: only a few moments before 
he had displayed fimine-s and had threatened to withhold his 
blessing if he were disobeied. All of a sudden he generouslv 

* c. • 

\iebl,-! What is ihi- due to.'^ Parllv to kindness of heart and 


|iaternal love, hut mostly to the ah-ence of firm foundations for 
the derision he had prevlou-lv made. A man who know? what he 
is doing and ha*; In'; heart in what he doing will not abandon 
his purpose in rpspnn>ic to a momentar) whim. This tame Rusakov 
would rcfu'C to shave off his lieard or put on a dre.'s suiL In 
spile of all the pain this refusal would cause his daughter. But 
as regards his daiiclitcr's fate, bis r-oniiclions are not even a*^ 
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a dress suit. Tliat is \vhy he can change his uiind so ca.-il> in j 
matter that concerns his daughter, although in the c)e^ of some 
critics this is a piece of touching generosity, like his pavmetU of 

Vikhorev’s debts! 

Torlsov’s generosity is also distinguished for Us irrationalnes-. 
He is immensely fond of his future son-in-la\\. .\frikan Savich. 
“Can you understand me now?” he asks him. and it seems as 
though he wants nothing more than that his son-in-law should 
understand him. To please him he seals his friend.-hip with him. 
he sacrifices his daughter, spurns her prayers and her mother'- 
tears and apparently humbles himself and allows Ills future son- 
in-law to treat him somewhat patronizingly. But Lyuhmi Torlso\ 
-ets nasty with the future son-in-law; the latter takes offence at 
this and rather rudely makes Torlsov feel it by concluding hi- 
speech to him with the words: “No. now you come begging l<> 
me to lake your daughter.’* Gordci Karpiel. flies into a rage on 
hearing these words and bursts oul with the question: ■■\^hat! 
I go begging to you?” And Korshunov adds fuel to the fire h> 
saying: Vou will. I know you. You are dying to arrange a 
wedding for your daughter that will rouse the en\y of the wlmlc 
town. You’d put a noose around your neck to he able to do that 
hut nobody wants to take her.... Thaf.s >our trouble.' ith 
tliese words Korshunov upsets Ids own apple carl: lie einplo)? 
, the very method that tyranny cannot possibly stand, and wlileh. 
in its turn, is nothing but tlie absurd product of tvranin. One 
tyrant says to another: “Yon wouldn’t dare do a thing like that, 
and the other answers: “Yes, 1 would.” Here the dispute is over 
the question: which of the two is the most stubborn? And if one 
of the disputants is trying to get something out of the other, the 
victor, of course, will be the one who is railed upon to 
give. This will not cost the victor much effort; all he has to do 
il$ to stand pat and refuse to give. It is the same in tlii- case. 
On hearing Korshqnov .say: “You won't dare, Gordei Kar[)leh 

.says: 

“After hearing words like that from you I don't want to have any- 
thing more to do with youl I have never bowed down to anybody in all 
my life. If it cornea to that I’ll give her to anybody / please. With tin- 
dowry I '•hall give her any man will lake her There! I’ll give her 

to Mitka!" 
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And in hi? rage he repeats over and over again; “Yes, I’ll 
give her to Mitka! To spite him I’ll give her to Dimitry !.. .” 
Korshunov soes off in a huff and the domestics are all astonished, 
for so accustomed are they to Gordei Karpich s unreasonableness 
that the>- think he really intends to do what he says. Mitya, with 
the naivete of a downtrodden youth who is very credulous and 
scarcely understands the true meaning of what is going on around 
him. even addressee himself to Torlsov in the following terms: 

“Why lu spite tiim. Gordei Karpich? Things like this are not done 
for spite I don't want anything done for me out of spite. I’d rather he in 
torment all my life. If you are that way inclined give us your blessing 
in the prop«T wav. with a father's love/’ 

But thc;?e naive words only rouse Tortsov to angry expostula- 
tions ol course, for he has no intention whatever of giving his 
daughter to Mitya. 

• Whai! \that!'^ he shouts, “You are glad to jump at the opportunity, 
are you' How dare you even rfream of such a thing? Do you think you 
are her «*f|ual? Krinenibcr whom you are talking (oV* 

Mil\a down on liis knees before him, but this humilia* 
tion fails to disarm Gordei Karpich. he goes ou raving. The 
-upplicalions of hi? wife and daughter are aUo unavailing. But 
lit re l.Nubim Torlsov. the reprobate who has already given Gor- 
<lei Karpich so much trouble and whom he cannot handle at all, 
come? to iheir aid. lie talks to him in the same lone that Korehun- 
ov had talked to him; “Go down on your knees and thank me 
tor having ?haniecl you.*’ and Palageya Yegorovna adds; “You’re 
iighl. I.yuhlmushka. we oiiglit to go down on our knees and 
lhaiik )ou....“ One might have expected Gordei Karpich to gel 
sliihltorn again to spile hi? domestics, and to think of something 
else also oul oj spile, but he only enquires in perplexity: “What 
am !. a monster or what, in my family?'* From this you gather 
that generosity is beginning to gain the upper hand, now that 
he has gained his point in driving Korshunov out of the house 
and his vanity has been ajipeascd for the limd being. Moreover, 
he is already worn oul by the .«lrain he has pul himself to and 
is unable lo muster fresh strength for another struggle. And here 
the meek supplication? of his tvife are reinforced by the argu* 
ments and persistent requests of his brother Lyubim, who talks 
to him boldlv and resolutely, holding nothing back, and rein» 
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forcin" his requests with proofs taken Irom his own experienci . 
Gordei Karpich's mind seems to become beclouded; he looks 
around as if trying lo grasp what is going on around iiim am! 
wondering what to do, as if seeking witiiin liimself for support 
in this struggle, but he can find nothing except Itis own t) rannical 
will. And h is this that finds expression in his last retort: “1 don't 
care what you say, I don’t want to lisleji to you.’’ But Lyubini 
does not attach any particular importance to tliis retort and keep> 
on persisting. Gordei Karpich is utterly confused and exhausted, 
everything around him gels mixed up in his head, he cannot col- 
lect his thoughts which never hang very closely together, but 
which have now scattered in all directions.... At this critical 
moment Ite becomes maudlin, he bursts into tears, and thanking 
his brother Lyubim for hU admonition, he gives his blessing to 

the future happiness of his children Taking advantage of his 

present frame of mind his nepiiew Guslin. whom lie had forbidden 
to marry, asks for permission to do so and receives it. Gordei 
Karpich says: “Now, all of you, ask for whatewr you uant. I 
am a different man now!...” 

What amazing generosity! Just think of it! ^ou gel the im- 
pression that an Oriental potentate is standing before you say- 
ing: “Everything is in my power!... At a mere sign from me 
your head will fly from your shoulders. At a mere word from me 
magnificent palaces will spring up out of the ground for you. 
Ask for whatever you desire. I can take half tlie world and give 
it to whomever I please....” The difference is only one of di- 
mensions, the substance is the same as that contained in the \sor<l- 
of Tortsov. Put him on the throne of some Caliphate and he will 
behave there in the same way as he beliaves in his family. He will 
tyrannize, will spurn all human riglils and recognize no law except 
Ills own will, and now and again will astonish everybody bjr hi;- 
generosity, which will also be based on the same idea, namely. 
“Look! You have no rights whatever. Everything is entirely in iny 
power. I can punish and I can pardon!...” Happy are we. 
readers, that we are living at the present time when such outbursts 
of generosity are impossible! . . . They can he taken advantage of 
at certain moments in the way Mitya and Lyubov Gordeyevna look 
advantage of Karpich’s outburst. They gained their point, al- 
though, of course. Gordei Karpich will not remain generous for 
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long, he will repent later on and blame them for his demsion. . . , 
Lh gains arTLeliable. When you plan your htnre We you do 
Lt, of course, base your plan on the po^ib.hty of winning a 
fortune in a lottery. Similarly, it would be unwise m raHonal and 
conscious life to count on winning the generosity of the tyrant 
U will be much better if there is none of that sweeping generosity 
of the grand gentleman which old flunkeys, whose smvdity 
the point of idiocy, went into raptures over. Let tto which le ^ 
by right be sacred and inviolable, let me have the opportumty W 
eaercUing my mind and will freely and rationally, alwtys and ^t 
only when 1 receive the gracious permission of some Gordei Ka.pich 

^”^01 in none of these comedies is the impotence and inherent 
triviality of tyranny brought out with such astonishing force as m 
Shouldering Another’s Troubles. Here you have eyerything-rude- 
ness, lack of honerty, cowardice and outburst of generosity an 
U is all accompanied by such dull stupidity, that even those who 
are most favourably disposed towards Slavophilism could not ap- 
prove of Tit Titich Bruskov and merely observed that, after all, 
he has a kind heart . . . Agrafena Platonovna, the landlady of the 
house in which the schoolteacher Ivanov and his daughter live, 
speaks of Bruskov as of *‘a savage man, domineering, hardhearted, 
to put it in a nutshell— a tyrant.” Ivanov asks what she means by 
tyrant, and she answers: 

*‘A man who won't listen to anyone. You can hit him over the ' 
head with a cudgel, but he won’t budge. He’ll stamp his foot and shout: 
'Do you know who I am?’ and everybody in the house must fall down 
at his feet and lie there, oilicrwise it’ll go hard with them. . ...” 


Continuing to describe him she says: “As for roguery, heV 
certainly a shrewd old fellow; but rogue as he is, he’s ignorant 
He’s a terror only at home. Outside of his house you can do 
anything you like with him, because he’s a perfect fool, and can t 
say boo to a goose.” And indeed, as the play unfolds you find 
that what Agrafena Platonovna says is right. She herself gels out 
of him, as easily as anything when he comes to the Ivanovs’ apart- 
ment, a thousand rubles in return for a signed statement by his son 
Andrei Titich promising to marry Ivanov’s daughter. This stale* 
ment is worthless. Ivanov and his daughter know nothing about 
it and make no claims on it; the whole thing was arranged by the 
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landlady who wanted to be their benefactress. . . . Bui Bru'kov is 
so ignorant, so steeped in the customs of the “realm of darkness." 
that he does not seem to mind a bit. In the first place, he always 
expects to be cheated, because he himself is always readv to cheat 
others. That is why. glancing at the paper which .Agrafena Plato- 
novna shows him. he says quite calmly: “It’s downright robbery. 
You’re a nice one!” and begins to haggle, not in the least put oul 
by the deal, but only expressing surprise at the trick that had been 
played on his son. In the second place, he is terribly afraid of 
ooin" to court, because, although he relies on his purse, he is not 
sure whether ihe case will go for or against him — all he knows is 
that if he loses he will also have to pay a lot of money. -And so. 
when Agrafena Platonovna says: “It will have to take its legal 
course now,” he scratches his head and says: “Legal course? 
No, belter let’s settle it between ourselves.” And it is. indeed, imieli 
easier for him to do that, because he- is quite accustomed to deals 
of this kind. On returning home from the Ivanovs he discusses this 
point with his wife in the following way: 

Tit Title h: Naslasya! Would anyboily diiro offend ine? 

Nastasya P a n k r a t y e v n a: Nobody would dare offend you. 
Kil Ktticli. You arc the one to offend people. 

Tit Titick: I can do people wrong, and I can forgive tlicin, or 
compensate them. I have paid « ut lots of money in that way in tny time. 

Nastasya Pankratyevna: Lots of money, Kit Kitich, lots. 

Tit T i ti ch: Shut up ! 

Bruskov’s lack of a clear conception of moral principles is 
revealed in the way he permits himself to treat Agrafena Plato- 
novna and the Ivanov.s after he paid the money and gained posses- 
sion of his son’s written promise of marriage. Agrafena Plato- 
novna tries to get him oul of the liou.se, but he sits down and be- 
comes abusive, advancing the following argument: “No, wait. At 
least let me have a good swear for my money." But that i.s only to 
relieve his feelings; lie does not mean to be offensive when he 
swears, and be-sidcs he himself has not been touched on the raw. 
When Ivanov arrives and, knowing nothing of what had gone be- 
fore, looks inquiringly at Bruskov, the latter addresses him in the 
following terms; “What are you looking at me like that for? 
There’s nothing written on my face, brother. You could lake mone\ 
from me all right. The least you can do is to give me a little treat 
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for my money.'' Ivanov asks him to go, and he becomes abusixe 
again. Ivanov orders him to go, and he retorts: are xou 

shouting for? I dun I mean any harm, I am only joking." Ivanov 
insists tliat he should go, but Bruskov goes up to him. slaps him on 
the Ixick and says: ‘'Come home xvith me. If e‘11 have a drink and 
be friends. If hy should u^e quarrel?" Ivanov is beside himself with 
rage now, and Bruskov looks at liim dourly and observes: My! 

Isn’t he riled?” and lie leaves the house swearing again When 

he arrives home he orders Zakhar Zakharich, a court clerk and a 
confirmed drunkard, to draw up a petition “that will get three men 
sent to Siberia.” “I want it,” he says, “and I don't care how much 
it costs me.” But here Ivanov arrives on the scene. In the meantime 
he has learned abcml the whole business and brings back the money 
that Agrafena Platonovna look and asks for the son’s written prom- 
ise. Bruskov at once jumps to the conclusion that Ivanov wants 
the paper back in order to squeeze more money out of him. but 
the old sclioollcacher touches his heart and he turns to the clerk 
anil a>k>: ''Shall 1 return it to him, Zakharich? Shall I?” “No. 
mi. no!” answers Zakhar Zakharich. but Bru>kov suddenly makes 
uji his mind and says: “But I .<ay give it back! . . . You shut up! 
Don't dare say ainlhing! . . He returns the paper and Ivanov at 
once tears it up. Several moments later Bruskov arrives at the con- 
clusion llial "monev and all that — is dirt’’ and therefore his son 

may niarrv Ivanov's daughter even if she is poor “My word 

U lau. ' lie .“^ays. and he sends his son to the schoolteacher to ask 
for liU daugiiler's hand. “But he won’t agree. Dad. I'm sure he 
won't!" the son answers. ‘*1 order vou to 20 . do voii hear?” Tit 
Titicli retorts. “How dare he refusr* xvhen I wish it? . . . Don’t dare 
talk to me in that fasliion.” lie adds. “If he refuses, don't let me 
set eyes on you again! .. 

The remarkable thina about all tliis is that the whole story is 
so absurd. . . . I^ooking at it soberly ue must admit tliat everybody 
in the story wants the impossible, or rather, they do not know what 
they want. illiout consulting the Ivanovo, Agrafena Platonovna 
induces Andrei Bruskov to make the written promise of marriage 
and extorts money from his father. Tit Titich wants to get the 
Ivanovs exiled to Siberia on the basis of this document, which, in 
his own inlere.-il-'. he ought to destroy. Ivanov strongly insists not 
merely that the document should be destroyed, but that it should l>e 
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returned to him. although he does not need it in tlie least, and 

thereby rouses Bruskov’s just suspicions .All this is utterly 

senseless and absurd, as is Bruskov and the entire life he leads. 
But the absurdcsl thing of all is the part plajed by Andrei Titkh- 
Bruskov’s son, the cause of all the trouble, \^l^o, as he himself 
expresses it, is “wandering around as if dazed,” and complaining 
that their home is “quite different from decent people’s” and that 
he had been “brought up to be a monster and not a human being.” 
Indeed, it is funny to see what they are doing with him. The lad 
is well over twenty, nature has not deprived him of intelligence, 
he knows the business of his father’s factory belter than anybody, 
he knows what is wanted a long way aliead and. moreover, he 
lias a bent for learning and is fond of art — “has a passion for 
the violin” — in short he is a grown-up lad, kindliearted and in- 
telligent. grownup enough to want to gel married and yet ... he 
has to “hide from father.” No sooner docs he hear the dread an- 
nouncement: “The master's come!” than he shouts: "Muiul Mum! 
Hide me from Dad!” and runs to his mother’s bedroom to hide. 
What is the reason for this? The reason is that his fallier has 
decided to force him to marry against his will . . . and so he iiaiils 
to save himself by running away, you sec! A splendid iiK-ans he 
chose to do so, indeed! And the only reason why his father wants 

to force him to marry against his will is that he wants to do so 

Incidentally, the mother suggests another reason: the young woman 
he has found for his son is very rich “and we.” according to 
Nastasya Pankralyevna, “want a bride with a lot of money be- 
tflu.vc — u'c ourselves are rich!” This is incontestahlc logic! . . . -And 
Andrei Tilich can advance no strong argument against it. His 
father has already reduced him to such a state that he regards 
himself as “good for nothing.” Tlie treatment he reecive.s at Ins 

father’s hands must indeed be nice if we are to judge l>y what he 
tells Li/aveta Ivanovna, Ivanov’s daughter. “My wings i.ave been 
clipped, or rather cut off,” he says. He must marry not the girl 
of his clioice, but the one his father chooses for him. 


“And if I say. ‘Dad. 1 don't lik.- the iiirl.’ lu- says. Til send you to 
the army.' and I've got to shut u,,.'* “And not only in tl.is matter,*' he 
adds. “He won't let me have my way in other matters either. When 1 
was younger I wanted to '•tudy. but he wouldn't let me!” 
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Lizaveta Ivanovna advisea him to choose an opportae mome^ 
to have a bearl-ta-hcart ulk with his father, to teU him that he 
has ability, that he wants to study and so forth. To this Andrei 


replies: 

“He’U give mt such a heart-to-heart talk that ! won't How where 
u> hidfoo^u think he doesn't know that it is better to be educated 

than ignorant? But he wants to hare it aU his owj 

caprice on his part, mere envy that he is uneducated and thinks I want 

to be more educated than he." 


Now is it possible to talk reasonably tvith people like that? 
The father knows that it is better to be educated than ignorant, the 
son knows that the father knows this, the son wants to acquire 
education, but the father forbids him, and he dare not disobey! .. . 
The father admits that he is uneducated, he realizes that this is 
bad, but he is afraid that his son may avoid this evil! . . . The son 
knows that his father forbids him to study only because of his 
own ignorance, but he deems it Ids duty to submit^ to this ignor- 
ance! r. . Who can disentangle the idiotic confusion which the 
tyrant has introduced into his family relationships? Who will dare 
to cast a ray of ligiit into the outrageous gloom of this inexplicable 
logic of the “realm of darkness”? One would think that Andrei 
Tilich is as insane a? his brother Kapitosha, who is another interest- 
ing product of the domestic discipline that prevails in the Bruskov 
house. . . . But everybody around him says that .\ndrei Titich is 
intelligent; he himself reasons intelligently about his brother. “He 
[his father] won’t let me go to the theatre because, he says, we 
already have one in the family who is mad on the theatre. But he 
is not mad from going to the theatre; he’s mad because they beat 
him too much when he nos little . . . Andrei has not been brought 
to such a stale, but for all that he gives the impression of being 
not quite riglit in the head. If only he would resign himself to 
his condition, as Imndreds and thousands of others do! But no, he 
refuses to do that, and this drives his father and mother to despair. 
The mother grieves over him even more than she does over her 
other son, the imbecile. Kupidosha’s condition seems to disturb 
her little, it seems quite natural and understandable to her, she 
even finds amusement in it- What grieves her more is that he smokes 
very strong tobacco. 
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“Our Kupidoshka is quite mad on tlie Utealre.” slie explains to her 
guest Nenila Sidorovna. "And be smokes such strong toliacco that n'> 
simply impossible to breathe. Nobody ought to smoke such toliacco in 
doors not under any circumstances! It's enough to make anybody sick. ... So 
he spends his time mostly in ihe kitchen. Sometimes it is so dull (hat I call 
him aiui he i^egins to rant like an actor, and so he amuses me a Utile. He 
sings bass in the choir, and his voice is so loud that it sounds like gunfire." 

Thus, the son’s imbecility even provides some pleasant moments 
for the mother! ... But Andrei’s inlelligcnce cau-es her very grave 
misgivings. 

• He is getting quite out of hand.” slie says. "Hes always complaining 
about this, that and the other, i want to study.’ he says. ... Dut what 
does he want a lot of learning for? He's sflucy enough as it M. avt if he 
gets any education it'll be impoisibie to talk to him. He'll lose all^ re- 
spect for his mother. It’s enough to drive anybody out of the house...." 

Thus, part of Bruskov's tyrannical liabiis pass to hU wife, 
although only in words, and Andrei, in spite of all his love of 
learning and all his natural gifts, must grow up an ignoraniu= 
in order lo retain respect for his father and mother. They, poor 
things, reali/e that an intelligent and educated man cannot re- 
spect lliem! . . . 

But if Andrei Tiiich is really an intelligent young man. wliy 
docs he not dare to satisfy his passion for learning and even in 
lliis case dare to be a little disobedient? After all, there have 
been cases in Russia of lads with a passion for learning who have 
thrown up everything and have gone to study, not caring a straw 
for Uic opinion of tlieir parents, or about how tliey were going 

to obtain their livelihood Yes, but those lads must in some 

way have shielded themselves from the deadening influence of 
tyraiuiy, they were not cowed in tlicir childhood and, as a con.se- 
quence, they were able lo develop a certain amount of determi- 
nation lo enter into the battle of life, to develop some strength 
of will. Nothing of this kind can be expected of Andrei and 
Kapitosha Bruskov. These unfortunate lads were beaten in child- 
hood, and are constantly being bullied and often made a laughing 
stock of even now, when they are grownup. How could bright 
and independent intelligence and strong determination develop in 
them? Andrei Tiiich, perhaps, possesses only enough determina- 
liem to storm and rage later on like his father, lo bully others 
in revenge for having been bullied by others.... And so, this 
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outrageous hierarchy passes from generation to generation, and 
he who rises to the top tramples upon and crushes those who 
remain down below. What else can he do? This dense crowd of 
indolents who pushed his worship to the top is his only prop in 
life; willy-nilly he is obliged to crush them with his owm weight 
more or less, otherwise he will fall at the feet of others again 
and, who knows, may he trampled upon. . . . And who wants to be 
trampled upon? 

But here a question of an entirely different kind may arise, 
namely: why do these indolents so persistently support above 
themselves a man who has done them nothing but harm? Why 
does .Mitva humble himself so before Torlsov? Why does Andrei 
torment himself so without daring to utter a word of protest to 
Tit Titich? And so forth. Why does the whole of society tolerate 
in its midst so many tyrants who arc preventing the development 
of all order and truth? The society which is brought up under 
the iniluence of the Tortsovs and Bruskovs has no determination 
to figlu. But one cannot help admitting that if the tyrant by him- 
self is inherently infirm, which is the case, as we have seen above, 
his importance can be sustained only by the support of others. 
Hence, no exceptional heroism is required here; let society with- 
draw this support from him, let the crowd which presses closely 
together in order to support a Tortsov or a Bruskov spread out 
a bit, and he will fall, and really be trampled upon if he persists 
in his claim to tyranny. . . . Why. then, has society tolerated for 
.-o many scores and hundreds of years this impotent, decayed and 
decrepit phenomenon, which the best and truly educated section 
of society has long regarded as obsolete? There are two impor- 
tant reasons for this which are clearly brought out in Ostrovsky's 
comedy, and to which wc now intend to draw our readers’ attention. 

V 


Wiih patience bear your burden 
.And beg without complaint 

Lonionosot^ 

Tlic first reason which restrains people from opposing tyran- 
ny iv. strangely enough, respect jor the law, and the second is the 
need for material security. At a first glance the two reasons we 
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have pul forward must, of course, seem absurd. The very oppo- 
site would appear to be the case: the absence of respect for tlie 
law and disregard for material well-being would seem to explain 
people’s indifference to all the claims of the tyrant. Those \^ho 
reason on the basis of abstract principles could now advance ihe 
following argument: "Tyranny recognizes no law except its own 
arbitrary rule. The consequence of this is that all who are sub- 
jected to its influence gradually lose respect for the law, no longer 
regard the actions of the tyrant as wrong and outrageous and. 
therefore, suffer them with a fair amount of indifference. Moreover, 
in the distribution of wealth of every kind, the tyrants, according 
to their custom, always cheat them, take the lion s share for them- 
selves and leave them scarcely anything. Since the) tolerate ihis^ 
it shows that they have already lost an inlere>t in their oun wel- 
fare, that they have grown accustomed to having nothing and 
care little about extricating themselves from this situation. . . . 
In view of the indifference all these Mityas and .'\ndrcis display 
towards their material interests, it is not surprising that the tyrants 
bully them when prompted by the whims of their ‘rotten im.igi- 
nalion,’ as Gordei Karpich expresses it.” 

Notwithstanding its apparent soundnesss this argument is ex- 
tremely shallow. How is it possible to assume that people can 
lose all interest in themselves, in their own welfare? And why? 
Because it entered somebody’s head to rob me of my wealth! ... 
No, this might be said only if all those who were oppressed by 
the tyrant were extremely pleased with their position. But we 
that Mitya, Andrei, KapiKwha. Avdotya Maximoviia and Lyuhov 
Gordeyevna are all very discontented with their lot. Consequently, 
it is not their indifference lliat keeps them in their present con- 
dition, but something more profound.... lids something is re- 
spect for the law. If it were not for that respix-l, that is to say. if 
the oppressed side really bt'came convinced that there was no 
order and no law, and that law and order were unnecessary, it 
would behave quite differently. The orders of the tyrant would 
be obeyed only as long as it was to the advantage of the obedient 
to do so, and as soon as Tortsov encroached upon the well-being 
of Mitya and the other assistants, they would, without thinking 
twice, “overthrow” him. . . . They outnumber and arc stronger 
than Gordei Karpich. ... But they quietly submit to him pre- 
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cisely because he is the master and must be respected. The fact that 
he cheats and insults them they regard as the lawful attribute of 
his position. ... It was not in irony, but, on the contrary, in a 
marked tone of awe that Nastasya Pankratyevna says to her hus- 
band: ‘‘Nobody would dare offend you, Kit Kitich. -You are the one 

to offend people. ...” 

This turn of affairs is very strange, but such is logic in the 
“realm of darkness.” In this case, however, it is precisely the 
blindness of these people that explains the situation. What is re- 
spect for law in the general sense, in our meaning of the term? 
It is not something fixed and formed, it is not an absolute prin- 
ciple of morality clothed in a certain form fixed for all lime. Its 
origin is very simple. On entering society I acquire the right to 
a certain share of certain benefits which are available to all its 
members. For this I pledge myself to pay by striving to increase 
the total sum of benefits available in that society. This pledge 
follows logically from the general conception of justice which 
is inherent in human nature. But in order more successfully to 
achieve the common goal, i.e., to increase the sum of general bene- 
fits, people adopt a certain line of conduct and guarantee it by 
certain provisions wliich prohibit anybody from arbitrarily hin- 
dering the common effort. On entering into society I must accept 
these provisions and promise not to violate them. Consequently, 
I enter into something in the nature of a contract with society, 
not an expressed or formulated contract, but a tacit one. Hence, 
if I violate the laws of society and at the same time enjoy their 
benefits I violate part of the stipulations of the contract, the stip- 
ulations that are irksome for me, and I become a liar and a 
cheat. By the rule of just retribution, society may deprive me of 
the right to participate in the benefits of the other stipulations, 
which I regard as advantageous and compel me to pay for what 
I have enjoyed without any right to do so. I myself feel that such 
a decision would be just and that my conduct was unjust — now 
this is exactly what is meant by my respect for the law. But I do 
not feel that I have transgressed against respect for law if I re- 
nounce tile stipulations (which, it must be observed, by their very 
nature cannot be laid do^vn for any given term in this case), if 
I voluntarily renounce their benefits and, therefore, renounce their 
obligations. For example, if I join the army I might rise to be 
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a -eneral. but being a private I would be obliged, in confonmty 
whh the rules of military discipline, to salute every officer. But 
if I do not join tlie army, or if I resign from it. 1 thereby re- 
nounce the military uniform and the hope of rising to be a gen- 
eral, and, on the other hand, regard myself as free from tlie 
obligations to raise my hand to the peak of my cap on meeting 
every officer. But take the peasants in remote villages— they bow 
low to everybody they meet wearing foreign clothes. Tliey may do 
tills voluntarily, or it may be an expression of their particular 
conception of respect for law! .. . We do not recogime this sort 
of respect; we feel that we are right when, if we arc not in gov- 
ernment sen ice, we do not go lo tite office CAery du>, an \\ len, 
receiving no pay, we make no deductions for the benefit of di^ 
abled soldiers, etc. Similarly, we would feel that we were right li. 
for example, we arrived in a Mohammedan country and, wiiile 
submitting to its laws, did not embrace the Islamic faith. We would 
say: “The laws of the country protect ua from those forms of 
violence an<l injustice which are regarded as illegal here and may 
injure our well-being, therefore we rceognize them in practice. 
But we do not feel obliged to go to a Mosque because ue b-el no 
desire to pray lo the Prophet, we feel no need for the truth and 
consolation of the Koran, and do not believe in Mohammed s 
paradise with all iu hoiiris. Consequently, we shall not enjoy the 
benefits of Islam, nor do we wish to do so.” We would he acting 
correctly in this case in conformity willi respect for law m the 


true sense of the term. 

Thus, laws are of conventional validity in relation to ourselves. 
But this is not all: they are in thenuselves neither eternal nor 
absolute. In accepting them as conditions which have evolved from 
the experience of the past we do not by any means pledge our- 
selves to regard them as perfect and lo reject all otlier conditions. 
On the contrary, by its very nature, iny contract with society in- 
cludes the obligation to try to find the best possible laws. From 
llie point of view of the general, natural rights of man, every 
member of society must constantly strive to secure the improve- 
ment of the existing laws and the abolition of those which have 
become harmful or superfluous. All that is needed is that the 
changes in the laws for the common good shall be subject to 
common judgment and receive common consent. If. however, lliat 
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common consent U not obtained, the individual has the right to 
argue and prove the correctness of his own proposals, and lastly, 
to refrain from participating in all matters concerning which he 
regards the existing rules as fallacious.... Thus, the very respect 
for law eliminates stagnation and immobility in social organization; 
it gives scope and work for the mind and will; this very respect 
for law often calls for the violation of the formal status. 

This is liow respect for law' is understood and explained by 
enlightened people, by people who. like ourselves, participate in 
the henefits of civilization. But it ip not so understood by those 
ignorant people whom Ostrovsky depicts for us. In his “realm 
of darkness” the situation is entirely different. It is ruled by cer* 
lain forms, fixed and defined for all time. Here learning is con* 
fined to a very close circle, there is scarcely any work to do for 
the rniiKl; everything proceeds mechanically, in a definite order 
Iixk! for all lime. Hence, it is quite logical that here children 

9 

never grow u|>, but remain children until they mechanically move 

into the places of their fathers. It is also logical that those who 

serve as the intervening links between the t> riuit and the oppressed 

ha\e no definite jvrsonalily of their own. but acquire their 

characti'r from the position in s\hich each finds himself: one day 

he i ringes before his superiors and another day he, In his turn, 

Ic'ols-s down with contempt upon his inferiors. They are just like 

nKM-hanicnl dolls: if vou turn llicm one uav tlicv bow. if vou 

• • • • 

turn them the other way they .«tand up straigiit and throw their 

head' back Nvistasya I’ankratvevna seems to wilt in thevpres- 

i-nce of her husband. >hc dare not breathe, nevertheless s!ic bawls 
at her son: “How dare you?’’ and “Who are yon talking to?” 

We s.ce the same thing with Agrafena Kondratyevna in Our Oun 
Folks. The same tiling is re[ieated in anotlier class with Yusov in 
-I Lucrative Post. And all this is due to their lack of inner inde* 
{K’lulenre. to tliinr downtrodden natures. From liis earliest years • 
a man liad it dinned into liis head that lie in himself is nothing, 
tliat lie is only an in'lrnment of another’s will and, con-equently, 
he must not reason Init onlv obey, obev and submit. The only 
ol»jeet ufioM uhi'h lie ran 'till direct his mind is gaining the 
ability to adjii'l hini'ilf to elrcun’slance'. M^'hoever able to do 
that is saved, hi' will ri'C to the lo]>. . . . Those wlio are unable 
to flu so are doonieil — tluv will be enished. . . . 
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As a consequence of this mental ossification the active 
of respect for law completely vanishes in the “realm of <la^kne^' 
and only the passive side remains. Some Tishka has learned bv 
rote that he must obey his elders and he remains only with this 
in his mind, and will remain so for the rest of his life.... It 
is a postulate of pedagogics that for children who are not )ei 
capable of grasping abstract ideas tlie teacher is the personifica- 
tion of the moral law and. therefore, llie child must trust the 
teacher. But it is the duly of the teacher, the rules of pedagogics 
go on to say, to make himself superfluous for llte child as soon 
as possible by teaching it to understand the moral law in its 
true essence independently of the teacher’s authority. All the in- 
habitants of the “realm of darknc's” fear this latter rule like fire 
and murder, and all try to act in the very opposite spirit. “Listen 
to the old man, the old man will never give you had advice,’ 
says even the best of them, Rusakov, ami he loo refuses to recog- 
nize the rights of education which leaches a man to dislinguisli 
between good and evil without the advice of otliers. .And that i- 
why respect for law finds expression only in obedience and pa- 
tience; all the rest remains quite beyond the reach of the inhahi- 
Lanls of the “realm of darkness” until he himself InKroiues l\rant. 
Tishka sweeps the floor in Bolshov’s house, runs to bring Pod- 
khalyuzin vodka and steals rubles from his master — and all this 
is quite lawful in his opinion. ... It is the elders who send him 
for vodka and elders roust be obeyed; this is irrefutable logic. 
He is not told to steal, but that does not matter — stealing is al.-o 
sanctioned by the elders: how many times have the shop assistants 
boasted in his presertcc about some adroit trick they have carried 
off. how many limes have they told him to say nothing to their 
employer about their shady tricks, how many limes has the master 
liimself explained to the assistants how to cheat cu8tomcr^! ... 
All this has left its impression upon this quick-witted hoy and 
hence all the abominations which calmly exist within him side 
by eiclc with profound respect for the law. . . . And this is the 
means with which he is fighting his way out of his state of insigni- 
ficance; and he is beginning himself to tyrannize \>ith an al»o- 
lutely clear conscience, for lie regards tyranny as being just as 
legitimate as his former humiliation. 

Of course, not everybody rises to the top. In fact, only very 
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few succeed in doing so. For that one must have a fairly strong 
character and the ability to turn if inside out in the most unnatp 
ural way. One must suppress all one’s sympathetic sentiments, 
dull one’s mind and. in addition, bind*one’s arms and legs for 
several years and at the same time be able to sacrifice one’s own 
pride and personal profit when necessary, make a clean job of 
every deal and play adroit tricks. . . . Not many can do that. . . . 
True, there are any number who try to do this, but not all have 
the stamina of, for example, Pavel Ivanovich Chichikov — and 
without stamina you can gain nothing here. . . . That b why most 
of the people who fall under the influence of the tyrant prefer 
simply to suffer in the dull hope that somehow things may 
change. . . . They lack the inner strength that could rouse them 
to oppose evil, nor can they possess it, for they have never had 
the opportunity really to learn what was evil and what was 
good. . . . That is why they have no sense of justice and no con- 
ception of higher moral virtue; they only possess a respect for 
law in the accepted and narrow sense of the term. For them behav- 
iour and the phenomena of life are divided not into good and 
evil, but only into the permitted and not permitted. What b per- 
mitted, what b sealed by a positive law. or simply by a command, 
is good to them. When there are no positive commands about 
certain things, they find themselves in a quandary. That is why 
they are always so timid and slow whenever any new question 
or phenomena calling for a change in the existing system 
arises. . . . Here painful misgivings overcome these poor oppressed 
beings who, under the influence of tyranny, have lost all ability 
to think. On learning that a rule which they have followed has 
been abolished or has become extinct, they are completely at a 
loss to know where- to turn or what to do— and they are .overjoyed 
to meet the first newcomer who offers to lead them. It goes with- 
out saying that this first newcomer is. in the majority of cases, 
a rogue and a tyrant and the bigger the rogue the denser is the 
crowd of “simpletons” who wish to be guided by another’s mind 
and live under another’s will even if that of a tyrant. . . . 

The thoughts we have just expre&=ed are not Ae fruit of any 
read) -made tlieor)', they arc simply the deductions that logically 
follow from the phenomena of the Russian way of life as depict- 
ed in Ostrovsky s comedies. There can be no doubt that the artist 
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had no intention of bringing out the ideas that we are now de- 
ducing from his comedies; but they follow from his plays auto- 
matically and are expressed with amazing truth. The personages 
in his comedies always remain true to the position in which they 
have been placed by tyrannical rule. They do not utter a single 

word that would raise them above the level of that way of life, 
they always retain the main features of their type as moulded by 
life itself. Even Uie best of the characters in Ostrovsky's come- 
dies lack that boldness of virtue which we could demand of them 
under other circumstances, but which they cannot possibly po^sess 
under the yoke of tyranny. Only as feeble embryo do we see in 
tliera the beginnings of a higher moral development; but these 
beginnings are so faint that they cannot ser\’e as llie stimulus 
and justification of practical activity. That is why all the moral 
grounds of action of the honest people in Ostrovsky’s comedies 
are superficial and extremely restricted; that is why they all re- 
volve around obedience to another’s will, without the inner con- 
viction that what they are doing is right. Thus, Avdotya Maxi- 
raovna, in refusing to elope with Vikhorev advances only the one 
argument that her father will curse her; and when she doi^s run 
away with him she grieves only over the fact that my father 
will disown me, and the whole town will point the finger of scorn 
at me.” In the case of Lyubov Gordeyevna. this superficial submis- 
sion to duty uninspired by inner conviction is expressed even 
more strongly. This, for example, is what she says to Mitya in 
justification of her decision to marry Korshunov: 

“I must not disobey my father. .My fallier wishes me to marry. I must 
obey him. Such is the lot of us girls. It must be so, for ilinl hos hern ihc 
custom for ages. I don’t wont to oppose my father's wishes am! have people 
talking a6ou( me and pointing at me as a bad example, Althoiiph it breaks 
my heart to do so, at all events I know I shall live according to the law 
and nobody will be able to lanph at me.” 

There is not the shadow of a hint in th<-^e words about the 
moral significance of her behaviour, but there is ihe word 
“law”. . . . But the nature of this law, and how common sense 
applies it to the present ca.se. this girl cannot discuss: her upbring- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny has made her totally incapable 
of discussing such tilings. 

Obedience is elevated to the plane of the supreme, absolute 
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law by the tyrant himself, and even more persistently than by the 
oppressed side.... This is quite logical: in the first place the 
tyrant also almost entirely lacks true moral concepts and, conse- 
quently, he cannot properly distinguish between good and evil, 
and, consequently, must be guided by his own caprices. In the 
second place, the absolute obedience of others is very much to 
his advantage, because, having achieved that, he can do exactly 
as he pleases. But here too, of course, the logic of the tyrant 
differs very much from general human logic. According to general 
logic, if a man does establish any particular rules and demands, 
even arbitrary ones, lie should respect them himself in the given 
cases and circumstances equally with everybody else. But the ty- 
rant dot's not reason in this way. He thinks he has a right to 
violate whenever lie pleases even those rules which he himself 
recognizes, and in conformity with which he judges others. And 
so dark is the mind in the “realm of darkness” that not only the 
tyrant, but all those who are wronged and oppressed by him. 
regard this slate of affairs as being quite natural. This curious 
aspect of tlie organization of the “realm of darkness’’ is best ex- 
pressed in the comedy You Can’t Live As You Like. From tlie 
literary point of view, this play is regarded as inferior to the 
Olliers; it is said that its conception is weak, that some of the 
situations arc artificial, and so forth. We shall refrain from deal- 
ins uilh it at "^rcat lenclh here not because it does not merit 
lenglliy irealmenl. but. firstly, because our essay is already too long, 
and set'ondly. the play itself is a very simple one — as regards both 
the plot and llu* oliaracters — so that there is no need to say much 
ahoul it. particularly after what lias already been said above. The 
gist of the play is as follows: Pyotr Ilyich is a drunkard, he tyran- 
nizes over bis wife, deserts her and takes a mistress. When the 
wife licars about this she decides to leave her luisband and go back 
to her parents, but a common court of good old folks pronounces 

lier to he the guilty one On the way home she meets her father 

and mother at an inn. She tells them about her grief and adds 
tliat she has left her husband in order to go to live with them 
liecause all her patience has given out. Tlie father is amazed on 
hearing of sucli libertarianism. ‘‘\'nial do you mean, with us? 
Why with us?” he exclaim^. “No! Come. I’ll take you back to 
your husl>and.'’ Dasha says: “No. father. I shall not go hack to 
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him,” and the father, believing that his daughter has taken leave 
of her senses, admonishes her in the following wa) . 

-Try and understand, you ninny, try and understand! How can 1 
take you home? Why, he’s your husband! ... [Gets up from ihe hcnck). 
Come what’s die use of talking nonsense, what can't be!... How can 
you run away from your husband, you ninny? D’you Uiink I am not 
sorry for you? Well, let's all weep together over your gnef— this is all 
we can do to help you! What can I do? 1 can weep with you, but iliat’s 
alL Why I am your father, my child, my darling child! (ff ccps and 
kisses her ) Try to understand, my darling daughter; tliose whom God 

bath joined let no man tear asunder. Our fathers Uved this way and 

never complained or grumbled. Are we wiser than they? Come, lets go 
back to your hui»band/' 

These inhuman words were prompted simply by tlie old man's 
total inability to understand how it is possible for a wife to leave 
her husband! He cannot possibly conceive of such a thing. To 
him the idea is so absurd that he does not even know how to 
argue against it. It would be the same with us if, for example, 
we were told that man ought to walk on his hands and take his 
food with his feet! What argument would we advance against 
that? ... All the old man can do is go on repealing: How can 

that be?... Try and understand what this means How can 

you leave your husband? What do you mean? ... 

One would think that the same argument would apply to the 
husband too, but no, he is above the law* ... He is his wife s 
master, and he tyrannizes over her as much as he pleases even 
when he is guilty before her and knows it. He learns that his 
wife has heard about his “beauty.” the “beauty hears that he is 
married, and refuses to have anything more to do wilh him. What 
does he do? Is he ashamed to present himself to his wife? Is lie 
repentant? Nothing of the kind! \^Tien he gets home he even vents 
his spite on his wife for having been dismissed by his ‘ beauty . . . . 
One would have thought tliat this would liave oulruged the feelings 
of the poor wife’s parents: in front of them he. who is entirely 
to blame, raves and storms and. beside himself wilh rage, he even 
threatens to cut his wife’s throat and rushes out into the street 
with a knife Dasha says to her father: “You can see for your- 

self what a sweet life I lead with him.” But the father advises 
her to “bear it, wait!” “What shall I wait for, what can I expect 
from him when even his own father has disowned him?” answers 
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Dasha, shielding herself under the cloak of authority. “Never 

mind, bear it,” the father reiterates, and then tries to present her 
misfortune as just retribution for her own disobedience, for having 
married without her parents’ consent. This is what he says: 

A go f on: This is too bac, this is loo bad! Oh, oh, oh! It's too 
bad! But are you in the ripht? Didn't you run away and leave your old 
parents? Tell me, didn’t you? Ought you have done a thing like that? 
Does the taw allow you to do things like that? The devil tempted you! 
You are inhuman. So now bear, bear it! Take this punishment meekly 
and gratefully!... What are you thinking of doing, eh? What are you 
thinking of doing? Run away! Is that the proper thing to do? Where 
have you seen husband and wife living separately? Well, suppose you 
leave him. run away from him and he becomes desperate — who will be to 
blame then? WTio? Suppose he falls sick — who will nurse him? Why 
that's your first duly. And when his last hour comes and be wants to- 
bid you farewell and you in your pride have left him.... 

Dasha (throwing herself on his neck): Father! 

Agafon: So think it ovei. daughter dear, think it over well.... 
(Jfeeptng.) We are so foolish! Oh. how foolish we are! And proud! 

Note how kind and sensitive this old man is, and also how 
hardhearted, only because he has no conception of the moral value 
of personality and is accu«lomed to subordinate everything only 
to the external laws established by tyrant*. It is not because he 
is hardhearted, or angry, but simply because he is naive that he 
rebukes hb daughter for tlie past at a time when ler heart is 
breaking. And what arguments he advance! He does not say 
your husband will sufl'er. fall sick, and so forth. Won’t you be 
sorry for him? or something else in llie same strain prompted 
by the heart. No, he advances quite other grounds: “Who will 
be to blame?'' And “This is your first duly...." And on the 
grounds of this purely superficial morality he urges his daughter 
to “bear it, bear it. evervlhins will turn out well.” 

And indeed a fatuous fortuity occurs to juslity the old man’s 
words in exa'’tly tiie same way as in the case of the merchant’s 
wife who “went and died after lier silly old dog had bwn howling 
for three nights running. What further proof would you have?” 
Mad with drink, f’voir Ilvich rushes to the Moscow River with 


a knife in his liand, seeing nothing and understanding nothing. 
Suddenly he hears the sound of church bells calling worshippers 
to morning prayers. Mechanically he raises his hand to cross 


himself, sees the knife and suddenly realizes that he is standing 
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on the brink of a hole in the ice.... Fear overtakes him, hL> 
intoxication is dispelled in an instant, he remembers the admoni* 
tions of his father and goes back home full of repentame. After 
hearing his tale Daslia’s father says to her in a tone at once smug 
and tender: “I told you so, little daughter, didn’t 1!...” .And 
that is the end. 

When one ponders over this story it scorns to acquire a fright- 
fully fantastic significance. Some critics asserted that this scene 
indicates how beneficial for the people is the sound of church 
bells, and how in most desperate moments a man is saved b) the 
pious habits that were inculcated in him in his childhood. It is 
needless to say how strange this interpretation is. No, we see some- 
thing entirely diffeient in this drama relative to tfie general Idea 
that runs through ail Ostrovsky’s productions. Repentant Pyotr 
Ilyich reveals to us the joyless and hopeless position into which 
he himself and all those connected witli him luve been plunecd 
by the tyrannical way of life. Pyotr Ilyich’s father admonishes 
him. his aunt pleads with him, his wife, whom his behaviour is 
killing, supplicates him, his friend reasons with him. the girl for 
whose sake ho deserL« his wife rejects him — but all this has no 
effect upon him. He is totally unconscious of the living principles 
of morality, his heart is absolutely coarse and dull. Even his love 
fe savage and outrageous! He falls in love with Dasha atui lako 
her away from her father, but several months later he is already 
tyrannizing over her and regards her unassuming and self-sacn- 
ficing love as the bane of hi? existence. He is madly in love with 
Gru.dia; but what docs he do when she jeers at him and oicler.s 
hinj to leave her? He goes to Yeromka. who has an acquaintance 
who tells fortunes, and asks him wlielhcr he can “put a charm 
over the girl to moke her love* me; so llint I shnuh! he lo 

lord it over her as much as / please and not hare her lording 
it over rtu’.'* This is what he is striving for, sueh is the natjiro of 
his love; lo l)e able to lord it as much as he pleases o\er the 
woman he love.«! ... It is terrible lo think that all the inhnhitanls 
of the “realm of darkness.” a.s far as we know lliem from Ostrov- 
sky’s plays, have such tyrannical inclinations, if they are not 
themselves downtrodden to the point of completely losing their 
own personalities, . . . \^^al can bring (ht*-^c wretched people to 
their senses, what can rescue from them those unfortunates \sho 
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are compelled to suffer from them? Nothing, positively nothing 
in the way of ordinary means. Their concepts and characters can- 
not be changed in any natural way. Something extraordinary, 
something extreme, violent, even if absolutely absurd, is needed 
to sober them. It so happened that Pyotr Ilyich reached the brink 
of the hole in the ice on the Moscow River just when the church 
bells were calling worshippers to morning prayers, and this 
brought him to his senses. But suppose this had not happened? . 
He would have continued his miserable existence vdth his wife 
for many years more, as many in the “realm of darkness con- 
tinue it. And even now what guarantee is there that his repent- 
ance is lasting? Is there anything in his character that shows 
promise of moral reformation? It goes ivithout saying, of course, 
tiiat a drunkard must sleep off the effects of his drinking bout, 
that a man who drinks until he reaches a state of delirium tremens 
should give up drinking for a time, should take a rest and recu- 
perate his strength. But is it for long? Do not forget that Pyotr 
Ilyich’s repentance was prompted by the phantoms and monsters 
which he saw in his delirium He may assert, and all his neigh- 

bours may believe him, that a water sprite or some other sprite, 
led him on; but we know positively that all this is the figment 
of a perverted imagination, of an overheated brain. What guaran- 
tee of future moral reformation can there be here? While he still 
feels exhausted after the recent drinking bout and while the hor- 
ror of that event is still vivid in his mind, he will keep a guard 
on liimself. . . . But Inter on he will return to his old ways, and 
knowing that consciousness of the necessity of leading an honest 
and useful life is totally undeveloped in him, we can be certain 
that this is what he will do. . .. And the poor woman, his wife, 
will have to bear her biller lot as before, unless another miracle 
happens. And the old folks, her father and mother, will continue 
to grieve for her and urge her to bear it! . . . Life is now easier 
for them, for they have already become completely depersonalized, 
tliey are thoroughly imbued with the doctrine that you must 

With patience bear your burden 

And beg without complaint 

But wiW the unhappy woman whose young nature still retains 
some remnants of life, and who still, at times, protests, even if 
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feebly, agakist the dark force which unjustly and ?enseli*s^ly 
oppresses her, be able to bear it?... 

Certainly not. She will inevitably fall, fall not in the sense 
of the term which in the vulgar language of our artificial moral- 
ity is applied to the full enjoyment of love, but in the real sense 
of the term, in the sense of losing her moral j'urity and strength. 
A man may fall in this way equally with a woman: but for a 
loving woman’s nature there is a road to this fall which niav 
tempt her at any moment, and only one step along this road may 
make lier a criminal in the eyes of society and seal lier doom. 
This road is intercourse with a man. A men too may seek in 
intimate intercourse with a woman a refuge from the gloom and 
the abominations which surround him in his practical life. Here 
he finds repose and peace; here he seeks oblivion. But for a man 
such relations are not fatal; everybody regards tlicm as innocent 
diversions, they leave no stain upon a man’s character as far as 
society is concerned. He can break off the?e relations at any mo- 
ment, return to his business relationships and enter into bis cus- 
tomary environment without in the least having lost his moral 
prestige. Hut it is different in the case of a woman. Having onr.c 
taken a false step she, by virtue of the prevailing inoraiitv. loses 
all possibility of peacefully rciiirning to the former road. She is 
humiliated, degraded, cast out; all doors are closed to her. at all 
events until she arrogantly hurls in the face of society her shame 
ornamented with the gold of some tyrant. Then, perhaps, p^'oph* 
will bow and crince to her. But even in that ca-^e her nature niu.«l 
undergo profound moral corrtiption. Thus, wliichever road a girl 
takes, she meets with diflicullie-i and danger.*: and every roa<l she 
takes must lead to the loss of her moral dignity. If she ha« not 
yet become utterly coarse and vulgar she will he weieln'd <lo\vn 
by want and universal contempt, and she will Ik* defctiei-less 
against every man she meets, so that involuntarily and iiripcrrcj)- 
tibly, she must accustom herself to deeeplion. to idleness and to 
living on other people.... Later, if she is lucky, when she has 
grown accustomed to her situation, calmly «dls her cinolioi s and 
enjoys luxurious idleness, open admiration, envy and the ba.se- 
nc.ss of those around her will completely drive every kind senti- 
ment out of her heart and plunge lier into the very depths of de- 
pravity. .. . If she is not lucky, then ... well, moral people do 
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not even talk about such women, at least not when they are 
sober. ... 

But even such women were once pure and moral beings, worthy 
of the respect of the primmest Puritan champion of formal virtue. 
How did their fall come about? What caused them to step on to 
the wror*; road? What decided their “first step”? One may 
speculate about this a great deal, but we do not wish to speculate; 
we ask these questions only because we find plain answers to them 
in Ostrovsky’s comedies. Absence of active moral development, 
lack of inner support, and the yoke of tyranny outside of them — 
these are the causes which in the “realm of darkness” lead to 
immorality among women, as well as immorality among men. 
We bave already seen how the absence of moral independence and 
di.'^like for everything that is called forth by tyranny find expres- 
sion in vivacious and physically passionate characters. Puzatov’s 
wife and sister have no other interest in life but that of deceiving 
him and surreptiliou-sly carousing with young men after asking 
for and receiving permis«ion to go to church. Lipochka Bolshova 
has a craze for army officers, is afraid of her father, does not 
care a brass tack about her mother, later marries Podkhalyuzin 
and coollv allows her father to be taken to the debtors’ prison 
so as to avoid paying his creditors twenty-five kopeks in the ruble 
nut of Ins own estate. ... We have also seen how sweet and tender 
^^omen fall and are crushed under the tyrant’s yoke. Avdolya Max- 
iniovna. who remains a child even in her maturity, unable to 
understand either herself, her own position, or the people surround- 
ing her. vipld« to the insinuations of Arina Fedotovna and i? 
rharmed hv Vikhorev. . . . Lvulwv Gordevevna. who does not even 
dare to ronfoss to her father that she loves Mitya, is ready to 
marrv Korshtinov. for whom she only feels fear and disgust. No 
less immoral the position of Oa^ha. who is obliged to <rive her 
husband vodka, and when he is drunk he heats her. ... Rut these 
are all facts of the past: we see before u« already stifled person- 
alities and we ran onlv picture In ourselves the agonv through 
which these yonns souls must have passed before they sank to 
this rnndition. Thil there i.s one plav of Ostrovsky’s in which we 
hear the whispering of a pure heart at tlie very moment when it 
is only feeling the approach of an impure thought, a play 
which explains to us the wlmlc process of the spiritual struggle 
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that preceded the unwi&e passion of the girl who is crushed by 
the power of tyranny. . . . Our readers, of course, remember this 
play, for it appeared this year and attracted universal attention. 
We have already discussed this play in Sovrenumnik and therefore 
we shall say here only that which can directly help to explain our 
idea. Nadya, Uianbekova’s foster daughter, a kindhearled and in- 
telligent girl, is imbued with very modest and very honest striv- 
ings. She dreams of domestic bliss with a man she loves, tries 
to “ennoble” herself so that no man may be ashamed to marry 
her, dreams of the good order she will keep in the house of the 
man she marries, tries to behave modestly, keeps away from that 
young gentleman, Ulanbckova’s son, and even expresses astoni.sh- 
menl at the pertness with which the young ladies of Moscow talk 
about their beaux and about the Guardsmen. “But how do tliey 
know all this?” she asks herself in amazement. ... In short, this 
is a girl who under other circumstances would come up to the 
ideal of very many people. She wants with all her heart to be a 
good wife and a good housekeeper, and considering her character 
she could be one. Give her a little education and she will be a 
good mother and bring up her children well. But she lives in the 
house of Ulanbekova, of that outrageous tyrant in feminine attire, 
and everything must be lost for poor Nadya. The jHjrsonality of 
Ulanbekova presents a striking example of tyranny transferred 
from the merchant’s house to a different sphere. Here it is strong- 
er, its influence is wider and, therefore, still more revolting. The 
merchant confines his tyranny to his domestics and to the people 
closely around him; he cannot act the tyrant in public, because as 
we have seen, being a tyrant, he is craven and fainthearted in the 
presence of every independent person. Heaven knows that I it 
Titich Bruskov is tyrant enough, but even he docs not dure to 
take loo many liberties with Ivanov, and when he gels lioine he 
confesses that “they got the better of me onlv because I was in 
their house: had they come here. Td have put them in their place. 
Pyotr Ilvich. with his ungovcrnal>le temper, after l)eing dismissed 
by his “beauty,” also IcU himself go only when he returns home. 
“They laughed at me and drove me out!... But here I am at 
home. I’ll smash everything to smithereens!” he shouts in a 
frenzy. Thus, many of the merchant tyrants arc “angry, but not 
strong,” and society cannot suffer much from them. But the ge- 
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neric features of tyranny remain the same in all spheres, and the 
wider the sphere the more frightful and harmful it is. Ulanbdcova’s 
sphere of action is fairly extensive. In the first place she has 
numerous domestics — foster daughters, dependents, housekeepers, 
housemaids and flunkeys. . . . Then she has hex serfs. Moreover, 

is an important person in the county and exercises consider- 
able influence. She decides other people’s marriages, finds jobs 
for her dependents and saves them from legal prosecution. ... As 
for the, quality of her influence, that may be judged by certain of 
its features. She asks the Chief Constable to find her godson 
Negligentov a situation as head clerk, but the Chief Constable says 
that there are no vacancies. Ulanbekova take? offence at this and 
says to him: “Evidently you don’t understand who is making the 
request.’* The Chief Constable is obliged to promise to find a 
vacancy. In this connection Vassilisa Peregrinovna, one of Ulan- 
bekova’s dependents, argues as follows: 

“I simply can’t imagine how he dared to oppose your wish. Now I 
can see how uneducated he is! Even suppose Negligentov doesn’t deserve 
to have anybody bother about him. considering the way he lives, but for 
your sake the Chief Constable ought to do everything in the world for 

him, no matter what a rascal he is. . . . He’s your godson and. of course, 

he ought not to listen to any talk. . . . Everybody knows, my benefactress, 
that you can pull a man out of the mire if you want to, but if you don’t 
want to. he will die in ob«curity even if he Is as wise as Solomon. And 

he would only have himself to blame, because he would not do vou a 

• I* 

mvict. . . . 

The utter cynicism of this tyrant’s morality and logic is 
brought out here in strong relief. Here the personality of the 
tyrant is the moral hub of the entire world; from it everything 
goes out, and to it everything must return. There are no rights 
except the personality of the tyrant, no moral rules except that 
of serving hi? will, . . . Thus, the question of law is here presented 
with shameless bluntness: the law is nothing but the will of the 

tyrant; all must obey him, but nothing must restrict his actions 

What kind of life can people lead under such a morality? . . . 

Tliis is the kind of life they lead. Ulanbekova keeps her 
foster daughters under strict lock and key. If one of them dare 
open her mouth she says to her: 

**T hate to hear people arguing with me, I simply hate it. and that 
IS t ere is to it! I cannot permit anyone To argue with me. 1 have 
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been accustomed from my earl.est years to have every word of mine oh^ed, 
and U’6 high time you knew that! It is very strange to me my dear 
that you should dare arpue with^ me. I can see that I have spoilt you and 

you are becominp impudent. . . . 

On the other hand, according to old Potapich, she dresM- 
her foster daughter? well and does not compel them to do any 
work “I want everybody to envy them,” site says. V^lien they grow 
up she will choose husbands for them. Potapich tells Leonid, Ulan- 
bekova’s son, about this in the following way: 

•‘She’ll say; i have found a young man for you an<l the wedding 

wiU be on such and such a day,’ she’ll say; and thafs final, 

not one ol them wUl dare say a word! Whomever .he order, tlum o 

marry they’ll have to marry, because. Sir. 1 see e 

care to tolerate disobedience from anybody he ho. brought up. Uui some- 
times it happens. Sir. that the young man doesn't like the young ^ lady 
and the young lady doesn't like the young man. and then doesn l she 
get angry! ... SAe fair loses her temper. . . . She wanted to marry off one 
of her foster daughters to a shopkeeper in town, hut lie. being iinpolislied 
took it into hw head to object. I don’t like the girl, he «aM) and 1 dm. 
want to pel married. So she went to complain to the Chief Coii>taijlc and 
to the priest, and they made the fool change his nund." 

In Potapich’s view, this means that the mistress “exiemls her 
solicitude to all.” What prompts this snlicilmle? Hlanliekova her- 
self trie-« to answer this question in the sermon which she reads 
with great emotion, with tears in her eyes, as Potapich lelU us. 
to her foster daughters when .«he marries ihem off. 

“You have been living with me in wcallli and luxury and did not 
have to do anything." «hc says. -Now you arc marrying a per man, and 
so. live the rest of your life in poverty: work and do your duty, horpt 
how you lived with me, because 1 did uol do thi« for your ‘ 

it only for my own omuseinenf. You must never think of liMnj; o 

life again, but always remember how lowly you are ond wlmt 
in life you came from. . . 


Do not think lliat this is said with malice or sJieasni. Not 
at all! It springs from Ulanhekova's fulnc.«s of heart and sincere 
conviction. She loo has no particular IxTit for evil; the whole 
trouble is that, confined within the circle of her idea.s she can 
recognize nothing hut herself. Everything seems to her to have 
been created to serve her, in the same way as the corn in the 
field exists not for itself, hut to serve the needs of man. . . . What 
can you do with concepts like these?. . . That she is really in- 
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clined to do good is proved by the way she protects the husbands 
of her former dependents. Potapich says that in those cases where 
her dependents were married to court clerks the husbands are 
doing well. 

“Because if they want to dismiss him from his job, or they have 
dismissed him, be at once complains to our lady, and she stands up for 
him and even tvornes the Provinciai Governor about him. After that the 
court clerk can go on the booze and do anything he likes and not be 
afraid of anybody. . . 

Of course you tvill say that this too is wrong, but still it is 
evident that Ulanbekova is not a tormentor, not a wicked woman, 
but a sympathetic, benevolent and charitable woman. 

It was due to her benevolence (and for no other reason) 
that she took it into her head to marry Nadya to the drunkard 
Negligentov. She puts it very simply to Vassilisa Peregrinovna: 

“You say that be is leading a bad life. All the more reason to hurry 
up with the wedding. Nadya is a girl with good principles and she will 
restrain him. If he doei^n't marry soon his bachelor life will lead him to 
a bad end.” 

Nadya is present during this conversation and hears what 
Ulanbekova says, but she dare not utter a word of protest.... 
At last, she supplicates and weeps, but she is rebuked for this. 
Ulanbekova sa)s to her: 

“Your tears mean absolutely nothing to me. Once I have decided to 
do r tiling I will have my own way and will not listen to anybody in the 
woiid!... .\nd know ioi the future that your obstinacy will lead to nothing, 
you will only make me angry.’* 

All this is said politely and gravely, but. of course, this does 
not make it easier for Nadya. In this case tyranny hides it= fists 
.ir.il whip, but it is no belter for this, perhaps even worse. In one 
of Ostrovsky's plays we sec exactly the same scene in a merchant’s 
family. There it is much coarser, nevertheless it is not so revolt- 
ing. The following is a scene in {ncompatibility of Temperament, 
where Karpich inform® his daughter about the forlhcominc wed- 
ding of his niece and he discu®st^ this subject with his wife Ulita 
Nikitishna. For the sake of comparison we shall quote this scene 
in full; it is a very short one. 

Karp Karpich’. There! We shall have a wedding, loo, soon. Matrena 
was fmmil In ihe garden with the shop a<=«istant. so I want to marry 
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them (Matrena covers her luce wuh her sleeve); ill give him a thousand 
niblea and pay for the wedding. 

U lit a N i kit i sh nor All you warn is a drinking pari) , and that 9 
why you are arranging this wedding- 

Karp Karpich: Well, what else? 

U lita Nikitishna; Nothing else. 

Karp Karpich (sternly): No. no, you speak up? 

U lita Nikitishna: I've nothing more to say. honest ! 

Karp Karpich (more sternly): No, you speak up. I'll hear what 

you have lo say. . 

U li t a Nikitishna: What’s ibe use of talking? lou won i u>ien 

anyhow. 

Karp Karpich: What is there to listen lo? Nothing you can .ay 
is worth listening to. Ekh. UUla Nikitishna! (If agging fus iorefinger at 
her threateningly): I told you to keep quiet! 1 want die girl to feel, nut 
you come along with your talk. . . . (Matrena covers her eyes mlh her 
other sleeve). This b the third niece 1 arg marrying of! in this way. 1 am 
a benefactor to all our relations. There’s another little one. I'll take her 
in Matrena’s place and put her on her own feet too. 

In this scene we have abuse, threats and violence, in short 
tyranny in full swing ... but it has not developed here to llie 
same stage of virluosily as in the case of Ulanbekova. Here Mit- 
rena marries the shop assistant with whom she was discovered in 
the garden — the case is clear and simple. Probably Karp Karpich 
married off hia other nieces in the same way. If he could have 
t^odght of some other way of marrying them to somebody they 
did not want, or to those who did not want them, perhaps the 
idea would have pleased him very much . . . but he is not >et 
subtle enough for inventions of that sort. Ulanbekova, howcvei. 
can enjoy this luxury. Moreover, Karp Karpich’s manners are 
different; he is more rude to hb wife than Ulanbekova is i" 
her dependents, he does not allow her lo speak, and perhaps he 
even beats her sometimes; but at all events his wife can make 
some remarks, whereas Nadya remains absolutely dumb in Ulan- 
bekova’s presence. You see what little joy there is oinder the civi- 
lized form of tyranny! 

It U this blow, delivered with such a cool and staid mien, 
that rouses in Nadya that hitler desperate feeling that compels 
a person lo rush headlong wherever it may be— into the water, or 
into the arms of the first newcomer! In Ostrovsky’s play this feel- 
ing is brought out with amazing power and vividness; such pro- 
foundly true pictures are rarely to be found in our literature. 
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We have already reproduced this scene in Sovremennik. but wc 
cannot refrain from reminding our readers of several of its pas- 
sages. 

“I don’t understand m>-self vital has suddenly happened to me,** says 
Nadya. "As soon as the mistress told me today that I must not dare 
object, but marry the one she tells me to, I felt my heart would break. 
I thought to myself: Gootl Lord, what is my life 'worth! (Weeps-) What’s 
the good of my living honestly, of my taking care to avoid an evil word, 
or even an evil glance?. . . I became angry even with myself. I ihougitl 
to myself: Why should I take care of myself? I won’t, I won’ll... But 
iny heart nearly stopped beating — I felt that if she said another word I’d 
die on the spot.” 

This confession clearly shows into what a hopeless position 
tyranny places all those who have the misfortune to come under 
its influence. Nadya has not been trained to keep control over 
herself and to remain true to her conceptions by virtue of her 
inner conviction of their truth and power; her modesty and hon- 
esty have a direct object, namely, to preserve herself for mar- 
riage. ... But her natural feelings are suddenly outraged by the 
command to marry a drunken and filthy scoundrel. . . . All her 
maidenly dreams are shattered, her hard lot rises before her in 

4 

all its pitiles.« coarseness. She had dreamed of being with her be» 
Irolhed, of sitting with him like a princess, of every day being a 
holiday, of how she would live after her wedding as if in paradise, 
proud of her new life . . . but now different thoughts run through 
her mind: she is crushed by tyranny and sees no prospect before 
her other than this same Ivrannv. 

9 

*'To lliink/* she says, "of this dispislinp fellow tormcnlinp me. lord- 
ing it over me, exerrisinp h\s power over me! It would he a living death! 
IM get old without haviu" lived.... Honest, it would l>e belter to go with 
llu* Nounp gentleman. . . 

And. indeed, in her “desperation,” as she expresses it, she 
finds that .die likes l^onid, who has been courting her for a long 
time.... I'onnerly she avoided him. but now she goes out into 
Uie garden to liim at night and rushes into his arms. He lakes her 
on a boat to .i lonely island. Vassilisa Peregrinovna spies on them 
and reports tlicm to Ulanbekova. Ulunbekova flies into a towering 
rage and iinini'dialcl) sends a message to Negligenlov (whom she 
liad ordered out of the house because he had arrived drunk, and 
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thereby had =ho\Mi disrespect to her) saying that the wedding 
between him and Nadya must take place at the earliest date. . . . 

Here Leonid comes on the scene with his regrets But he 

has already breathed the air of tyranny and cannot do anything 
practical. This play. The Foster Daughters, shows, in passing, but 
with astonishing truth, how the plague of tyranny that pervade 
the entire atmosphere of the “realm of darkness’ iinpcrcei)libl>. 
but inevitably, infects even the freshest of natures. Leonid is a 
lad of eighteen, by no means malicious, and not at all stupid: hi> 
character is not yet fully moulded. But see what his manners arc 
already, how he is already spoiled to the roots, how everything 
around him is facilitating his further corruption, how everything 
is operating to convert him into a disgusting t) rant. \^ hal are his 
conversations with Polapich alone worth! He observes to Potapich 
as his eyes wander over the estate: “.^11 this will be mine! And 
Potapich answers: “Yes Sir, all, and all of us will he yours... . 
Wc will have to serve you, just as we served the late master, 
because you are of the same blood. . . . Tlial’s quite natural. . 
When Leonid tells Potapich that he does not intend to go into 
the service because “they’ll make me do a lot of writing • ■ 
tapich expresses approval of this too. “You are ri^hl. Sir. u 
“why should you work? That wouldn’t do! Youll he found 
a place worthy of a gentleman, an easy one. Tiie clerk.* will <> 
all the work and all you’ll have to do is to give them orders. 
And, of course, promotion will come in the regular way. . . . Tlien 
Leonid complains that the young women avoid him. and Potapich 
tells him that this is becau.se \xU Mama wants- to preserve him. and 
the young w’omen too. Then he adds: 

“Why, of course. Sir. your Muma must he strict. Ix-cau.se s!ic is a 
lady. But why should you bother your head about her? You should 
as all young gentlemen do. You dhouhl not mis.s any opportunity. y 
should you lag l>ehind the others? That would he a disgrace. 

Leonid: What you «iy b right, but I don’t know how to talk to 

girls. 

Potapich: But why do you have to talk to them a lot? Wliat 
trience# can you dUcuw with them? Do Utey unden^tand anything? It’a 
the usual thing— you arc a gentleman, and that’s all there is to it. . . . 

Leonid quickly imbibes these concepts. In the scene with Nadya 
in the garden he turns out to be a spoiled and empty-headed boy. 
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nothing more; but in the last scene, when he hears about his 
mother’s rage and about the fate that threatens Nadya, he is simply 

repulsive He fusses around- asks in what way he can help, 

apparently pities Nadya, but actually he no longer cares a brass 

tack for her There was one thing he could do to help the girl 

in her misfortune. Ulanbekova was angry mainly because her 
favourite footman. ninetecn-year*old Grishka, had been out of the 
house all night. When he arrived in the morning he went to sleep 
in the hayloft, not in the least disturbed by his mistress’ ire. It 
was necessary to tell him to go and apologize to Ulanbekova. 
This would have pleased the lady and would have pul her in a 
frame of mind to listen to intercession on Nadyas behalf, \a^si■ 
lisa f’crc;rrin<j\ na causlicallv suggC'ts to l,eonid that he should 
«'() and uri!C Grishka lo 20 lo Ulanbekova, but after a inomcnl s 
rrll.'flion the hov answers: “No. that would he doing him too 


much honour....*’ And after deciding Nadyas fate by this an- 
swer he again licgins to ask “W’hal can l*e done? and presses his 
sympathies upon Nadya... - At last Nadya loses all patience and 
says to him: “Wliv should you worry about a trivial thing like 
this? You are going to St. Peler^l)urg soon; have a good time 
there. As for me. what business is it of your'?” Leonid is offended 
hv thi^ ami ask« Nad; a: “Why do you talk to me like that?” 
‘Ilcraiise yon are still a mere boy.” answer* Nad) a, and she con- 
clude'^ with the words: “It would he belter if you went away! 
A« for me. if my patience give* out. why the pond is not far 
off!...’’ Leonid, somewliat embarrassed, hut inwar<ll\ pleased 
that he can got out of the };ay>: “You are right. It’ll he 

jti'tler if 1 go and vi-it our noigldouirs for a week...’ and he 
le.r.e-i Nadva. \vho onlv the dav hi-fore had llirown herself into 

r » * 

arms on the inipuUu of ihr *nmc feeling which is now making 
hrr want to throw licr^elf into the pond-... 

And 50. this U witv people fall, ihi?^ is the ranse of the moral 
c to rnption llnit thorouphlv permeate^ the whole of the tyrants’ 
^'realin of d:lrknc^?'! 


*' X'' 1 lu 1 u'a< a liiinian iH'in*: like human boinp®, 

niy llKHiiiftt- w’U' liil^r’r :jiy M.ys Na Ua. ‘Mhit as soon they becan to 
iM'a* n*- il 1 !<• a and \ lhal 1 had no firedom and no pro- 

' lion, I (oil r. . . . XXlial borarnc «d (car and ^hamc^... If I 

live only for :\ d.:y, iIkM day will he mine, I thou phi lo myself, and I 
<Ion’t I'arc a snap wliat happciw afl<T that. . . 
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And with these thoughts in her mind the girl rushes to her 
doom, and actually enjoys life only for a mailer of an hour or 
so. . . . Even that is taken away from her, for die recollections 
of the previous day’s scene of love are already marred, poisoned 
by Leonid’s present behaviour. *'To uhom did I surrender myself. 
on whom did I waste my pure virginal caresses?” die unhapi>y 
girl must now ask herself, and the shame of her bitter error will 
pursue her longer and more persistently than her grief over her 
lost virginity. Strictly speaking, the immoralily of her behaviour 
lies only in that she, on the impulse of the moment, disposed of 
herself foolishly.... Bui what else could she do?... It was not 
only respect for law that restrained her from open rebellion against 
her “benefactress,” but simply impotence, the impossibility of her 
rebelling. Where was she to go, where and how could she seek 

protection and above all, how was she to live? . . . She had but 

one other alternative to what <he did. and that was to drown 

herself in the pond.... But there’s no great pleasure in that 

eitlicr! . , . 

Here there is revealed to us the other reason we mentioneil as to 
why tyranny, which is weak in itself and has been inwardly de- 
cayed for a long time now, can still hold on so tenaciou-Iy. 
Respect for law, which has become purely passive and petrified, 
has been transformed into stupid reverence for another’s will 
could not have been so meekly and submis-ively retained by the 
oppressed people in face of all the absurdities and abominations 
of tyranny were it not supported by somethina more virile and 
substantial. Indeed, it is being constantly supported by the fact 
that people are prompted by the inevitable urg(“ and need 'o en- 
sure their material existence. It is this need, combined with the 
stupid and irrational respect for law. that to a very larce degree 
enables tyranny to flourish. If the respect for law enlcriaimvl by 
the inhabitants of the “realm of darkness” were not so petrified 
and pas-ive. their urge to improve their material existence would, 
of course, have led to different results. Mitya would not tearfully 
complain about his master behind his back and remain dumb in 
Ills presence berause he regard^ liis wnll as law; he would deem 
it quite legitimate to demand an increa.se of pay from him. Pod- 
khalyuzin him-elf would not cheat his customers and give them 
^hort measure in obedience to his master’s will as the supreme law 
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and stealthily pocket a few kopeks; he would simply dem^d a 
share b Bolshov’s profits, because actually he manages, all ^ 
affairs. In that case, of course, there would have been no need 
for Bolshov to declare himself a bankrupt; in fact, he would have 
found that tyranny did not pay. On the other hand, m® did 
not have to strive after material wealth, Andrei Titach woul^ o 
course, not have trembled so before his father, Nadya need not 
have lived in Ulanbekova’s house, and even Tishka would have 
had no respect for Podkhalyuzm/. . . But at present the situation 
is as follows: every man is b need of material wealth, but all 
the material wealth has been seized by the tyrants, so that the 
weak and oppressed side, being under the influence of the tyrant, 
is dependent on the tyrannical charity of a Torlsov or an Ulan- 
bekova. They could be called upon to disgorge what they possess 
without any right, but respect for law prohibits the violation of 
the respect due to them follows from this? What fol- 

lows is clear, one would think: it is necessary to “beg without 

complaint” that the tyrant should live and let live But in 

order that this plea may be successful, it is necessary to wm the 
tyrants’ good graces, and to win their good graces you must agree 
with them in all things, submit to them, and “with patience bear 
your burden” if necessary.... And of burdens it is necessary to 
bear quite enough, judging by the “stern character” of a Gordei 
Karpich or a Madame Ulanbekova, and also by their impenetrable 
stupidity. . . . And for all this you must prepare yourself, tram 
yourself, that is to say, remould your own character, knock the 
nonsense, i.e^ your own convictions, out of your head, you must 
resign yourself, i.e., abandon all thoughts about your o^vn rights 
and human dignity. The tyrants themselves effectively perform all 
these operations upon all the people who are born withb the 
sphere of their mfluence. That is why they always have at hand so 
many submissive Mityas and Andreis, obsequious Potapicbes, and 
so forth. If anybody, even after being tamed by the tyrant, still 
retains some sense of personal independence, and if his mind 
still retains some ability to form its own judgment, then that per- 
sonality and that mind has a trodden path before it. As we have 
seen, by its very nature, tyranny is stupid and ignorant and, c<m- 
sequently, nothing is easier than to cheat any tyrant. A man who 
has preserved some remnants of a mind of his own will unfailingly 
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take this path against the tyranU in the ‘'realm of darkness” as 
soon as he launches upon any practical activity. Hence the saying: 

“A clever man cannot help being a rogue.” 

Thus, liie tyrants have two categories of pupils and client' 
under them— live and lifeless. The lifeless are downtrodden and 
inert, and lie motionless without making any independent effort; 
if they are dragged from one place to another well and good, if 
not. they lie and rot. . . . The live ones, on the contrary, try to push 
as near and as conveniently as they can to tiie tyrant, and if they 
are successful, they try to trip him up in order to get on liis hack 
and play the tyrant themselves. And tiie new tyrant is worse, more 
dangerous and more long-lived than the old one. because he is 
more cunning than the old one, and has been taught by his bitter 
experience. And so it all goes on: one tyrant succeeds another 
in a different form, more civilized, as Ulanhckova is more civilized 
than Bruskov, for example, but in substance making the same 
demands and possessing the same character. The live character' 
on the oppressed side plunge into roguery In onler to make thcii 
own position.^ secure, while the lifeless ones try by means of their 
inertness and submissiveness to win the good graces .if the tyrant 
in order to obtain a drop of the life-giving water (which, inci- 
dentally, he gives tliem very rarely, so as to prevent them from 


becoming too much alive). 

From these brief and simple remark' it is not difficult lo un- 
derstand why the brunt of the burden of tyrannical relationship^ 
in this “realm of darkness” is borne mostly by women. In our 
preceding essay we promised to deal with the slavish position 
which women occupy in the Russian family as depicted in O'lrov- 
sky’s comedies. We think we have dealt with this sufficiently m 
the present essay. It only remains for us to say a few words about 
the causes of this* and to point to another conu-dy, concerning 
which we have not said a word up to now* namel>, TIu ! oor 


liride. 

Our society is arranged in such a way lliat nearly everywhere 
women occupy the position that parasites occupied in ancient 
society: she always lives on another. This in itself explains the 
offensive opinion about women tliat is formed in society.... 
True, the “masters of the house” in this “realm of darkness.” 
men like Bruskov, Bolshov, and others, also live on others, but 
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these have an unwritten but universally recognized rig/i# to be 
parasites. Moreover, they even justify themselves on grounds 
of political economy: they own capital (how obtained, is no- 
body’s business!) and they have a right to the interest on this capi- 
tal If the profits of their trade are somewhat excessive they 

are not to blame, it is due to the absence of severe competition. 
Lastly, we must take into consideration the fact that by general 
consent, and by his own conviction, the tyrant is the beginning, 
the centre and the head of everything that goes on around him; 
hence, although he himself may do nothing, the activities of others 
belong to him. It is he who grants the right to and provides the 
means for activity; without him the other people are nothing, as 
Yusov says in A Lucrative Post. “If they pay attention to you, 
you are a man; but if they don’t pay any attention to you — what 
are you?” Hence, it is useless talking about the idleness of the 
tyrants. \^c must discuss the other half of the “realm of dark- 
ness,” the half that we have called the oppressed. Here all work, 
more or less. This work is not free, not independent of course: 
the workers are dependent in everything upon the whims of the 
tyrant, and are often compelled to do not what they ought to do 
or what they want to do. . . . Let us remember how eager Andrei 
Bruskov is to go and study, how Mitya yearns to “educate him- 
self,” and how their desires are thwarted. Hence, their activities 
are also greatly restricted precisely because their position is in- 
.^cure, because they are materially dependent upon the whims of 
a tyrant,... But at all events they .«till have some hope that the 
tyrant will not suddenlv take it into his head to disown them and 
drive them out of his house; after all. they are doing something 
and are useful to the tyrant. Ut us suppose that Tortsov cared 
nothing for hi' shop assistants as Vishnevsky, in A Lucrative Post, 
cares nothing for his subordinates and can dismiss them any day. 
But somehoilv would have to he pul in their place: consequently, 
in general. Tortsov needs men and, therefore, if only because of 
his conservatism, will not idly di.^miss men who far from oppos- 
ing him do everything to please him. Moreover, however second- 
rate and dependent the occupations of men may be, they neverthe- 
less call for a certain degree of development and consequently, 
even in the opinion of men of the Bruskov type a boy must from 
his earliest years acquire far more knowledge than a girl. Andrei 
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Bruskov, for example, U ihe chief man in his father’s factory, 
consequently, he had to learn at least something, even if lie did 
not receive a systematic education. But concerning the daughters, 
the mother of this same Andrei very naively observes: "What’s 
daughters! DaugkU-rs cun he locked up ami there’s less trouble 
with them. We don’t have to educate them or anything.” All that 
daughters need, in her opinion, is a guard to keep them auay 
from young men until they are married; after they are married 

their husbands will guard their wives from strangers We have 

seen in .all Ostrovsky’s comedies that we have reviewed so far 
that the inhabitants of this “realm of darkness” express (he mo^l 
uUer disdain for women, and this di^dain is all \he more lope- 
less for the reason that it is quite good-natured. It is not even 
accompanied by that ire a certain gentleman, for example, betrayed 
in criticizing a merchant who dared to write about the pea^aIll 
problem. Supercilious as this ire may have been, it nevertheless 
betrayed a certain apprehensive attention, a vague realization 
that the opposing side possesses a certain amount of strength; 
here the lone of disdain was artificial. There is noihing artificia. 
in the tone of the relationships between hu>band and wife and 
between father and daughter in the “realm of darkness” of Ost- 
rovsky’s comedies. These gentlemen do not get angry about the 
claims oi womanhood, they do not seriously protest against it, 
they even allow their wives to argue with them. ... It is simp y 
that they cannot find room in their heads for the idea that a woman 
is also human, their equal, and endowed with rights. WTiy, tin 
women themselves do not think so! “What’s a woman! A In-n i> 
not a bird and a woman is not human” they repeat with Nichkina 
in A Holiday Dream. She does nothing, acquires nothing, plays 
no role in society, and occupies no place in public affairs. 
Whatever she may be she is by virtue of being her fathers daiigh- 
irr. or her husband’s wife.... And she uncomplainingly submits 
to this because she thinks it should be so, because it has been so 
for ages and, consequently, such is her lot. . . - The feeble attempts 
fihe makes to express her importance are confined only ‘o 
similar to that in the following dialogue between Ulita Nikitishna 
and Karp Karpich in IncompalibilUy of Temperament. We quote 
this dialogue l.ecau..e, in addition to confirming the correctness 
of our views wc think it is an example of the skill \nlh which 
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Ostrovsky is able to convey the most elusive features of banality 
and stupidity that pervades the whole of the “realm of darkness,” 
and which, together with tyranny, constitute the main basis of its 
way of life. 


Uiiia Nikitishna (brewing the lea): Nowadays moir aniique 
is all the fashion. 

Karp K ar pi c hx What's this moir antique? 

Ulita Nikitishna: It's a kind of dress cloth. 

Karp K a r p ic hx What do I care 

Ulita Nikitishnax Oh, I just happened to mention it.... But 
if Serafimochka were to gel married. I would certainly have a dfess made 
of it. . . . All the ladies are wearing it. 

Karp K ar p ic hx Wliy, are you a lady? 

Ulita Nikitishna: Certainly, I am a lady! 

Karp Karpickx Would you believe It? I can't hear that word 
when you rail youistlf a lady! 

Ulita Nikitishnax Why, what's the matter with lliat word — 
lady? WTiai is tlicre . . . (searching for a word) shameful about it? 

Karp K a r p i c h: 1 don’t like it, that’s all! 

Ulita Nikitishnax But is Serafimochka a lady? 

Karp Karpichx Of course, slie's a lady. She's educated, and her 
husband was a gciitleiiian. hut what about you? You were simply a wom- 
an .nil the time, but now your husband’s rich you call yoursed ladv. 
You bo a lady in your own risht. 

Ulita N i k i t i s h n ax But after all . . . what do you mean ? 

Karp K a r p i c h- 1 told you to shut up, didn't I! (S//onci’.) 

Ulita Nikitishnax When did that battle take place? 

Karp K a T p ic h: What battle? 

Ulita N ikitishna: Well, that one, not long ago. Doi.'i you 
roiii<'inl)cr? 

Karp Karpichx Well, wh.nt about it? 

Ulita Nikitish n a: Weren’t a lot of men of common rank promoi* 
ed to officers? 


Karp Karpichx But they were not women, were they? Every- 
body b rewardf’d according to his meriK 

i'lita Nikitishna: But that town woman who comes here says 
that when her nephew graduate- irom the uiiiverMty she will be a lady. 

Karp Karpich' Don t lK'lir\e whal she says. 

Ulna \ i k i li s h I, a: And they say that in some countries there 
arc women 


Karp K ti r pi c h (Otiieh.sl : Guards! 
LlilaSikitishnax 1 hry say jt’e a 
Karp Karpich: How ran that be? 


(Si/ence.) 
sin to drink lea. 


Hit a 
K <1 r p 
Ulita 


ikitishna: Because it comes from a heatiien country. 
Karpich: But loU of things come from heathen countries. 
. ikitishna: Well, here's an e.vample* bread comes from 
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a aristiaa land, aJid »e eal i. al tl,e pro,,ar ..me. But when do we dtu.k 
tea? Respectable people go to moriunp prayers, but we stay at home and 
drink tea. We should be at evening prayers now, but here we arc drinking 

lea. That*s why it’s a sin. 

Kar p Kar pick: Drink it at the proper ume then. 

U li la N ikitishna: SiiW . . i. 

Karp Karpick: Still... you shut up. \ouvo got no brains, but 

you love to talk. Shut up. I tell you! [Silence.) , wtr b. 

Ulita Nikitishna-. How happy Serafiniochka is! When sin 

married a gcntleiuan she became a lady, and now that she is a widow 
she’s still a lady. If she marries a prince now, 1 suppose shell be a 

TP Kar pick: Only because of her husband though. 

Vlita Nikitishna: .And if Serahinoebka marries a prime, do 
youL'an ^ tel. L 1 won’t he anything? After all Fm her mother. 

Karp Karpich: One only gets mixed up talking to ^ 

some business to think over, but you come along w.U. your sdly alL 
A whole lifetime is not enough to hear all the silly stud you women have 
to say. When I say: shut up!-il cuts the matter shorter. 

After this conversation Karp Karpich observes to himself: 
“If you didn l drive fear into women, you’d never be able to 
manage them....” They do everything to tempi a man. he says 
and “an ine.xpcrienced young man may be captivated by tiicir 
charms, hut to a man who has reached understanding, and a more 
solid age, feminine charms mean nothing, c\c\\ Jn< » lom 
disgusting. . . This is how everybody in the realm of darkne>-^ 
looks upon women, and even then they think they are hem- gra- 
cious to them.... It is evident that survivals of OrienUl view, 
still have a tight hold here. Women arc not openly sold m l ie 
market place as Hiey used to he in the Orieni hn. it canno he 
said that they are not sold at all; and the mote o si uv t icm 
is still rather cynical and sliamele-s as can be seen from the few 
examples of marriage brokers that are dopictcrl in some o 
rovsky's comedies. We shall nol slo,. lo deal mil, peon- 

ages because ,vc have already abused our r,M< cr, palicnce ar 
loo n,uch, bul we canuot refrain from m,-nliou,ug 1 be n.atehinak- 
lug scene in The I'oor Me. This comedy .as a wholes d.s,,,,- 
guished for Us simplicity and plainness, and for ll.c absence of 
all eliarp features, such as, for example, lire widow Kukuslikin.1 s 
discourses in A Mnlive PoA. Nevortl.cless. ,hc l,ctrolhal of the 
girl, the moth,-r’s concern almul pet, in? I,er married, and die talk 
about likely l,„sha.,ds-ea„ all strike horror in a man who po„- 
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ders over the comedy Anna Petrovna, Maria Andreyevna’s 

mother, is a weak, ailing and forgetful woman, as she describes 
herself. Every step §he takes clearly shows that she was brought 
up and has lived the greater part of her life under tyranny, which 
has robbed her of all capacity and taste for independent activity. 
She cannot think, she does not know to whom to turn, or what 
to do; she fusses and rushes about all to no purpose, and is con- 
stantly lamenting the fact that her daughter has been unable to 
find a husband for so long. Conscious of her own utter insigni- 
ficance, she keeps on repeating: 

“How wc can get on in the house without a man I really can’t 
understand.... What do we know, being here alone?... The other day, 
for instance, the constable brought a paper. Who knows what it is about? 
That's how unfortunate we women are! 1 run around like a fool all day 
long. . . . All the morning I have been tr>’ing to count up my money, but 
1 can’t make head or tail of it. . . . How we ca.n get on without a man 
I really do not know. It’s worse tijan misfortune.” 

As you see, she is such a nonentity that in all probability 
she would not dare say a word to her husband, or to anybody 
stronger-minded than herself. But the atmosphere of tyranny has 
infected her loo, and ignorant and ^vitless tliough she is she de- 
cides the fate of her daughter, bullies her, scolds her, reminds her 
that it is her duty to obey her mother, and shows no sign of un- 
derstanding of what human feelings and a living personality are. 
All these are direct and manifest s)Tnptoms of a tyrannical up- 
bringing, which proves only how easily it affects even the most 
incapable. It is evident, therefore, that tyranny^knows neither sex, 
age nor station in life. Women, who, in general, are downtrod- 
den and despised in the ‘‘realm of darkness” can also act the 
tyrant. And how! Wc have the example of Ulanbekova. . . . Young 

men, merchants, government officials and squires, 
everybody you will, begin to tyrannize at the first opportunity. .. . 
I ake a man who is despised by all, who has been beaten and in- 
sulted a thousand times, who trembles before everybody and seems 
to l)e so meek and humble that he would not even cause a ripple 
in a pond!. .. And yet, if only one son is born to him. or if a 
dependent, a servant or a subordinate falls into his hands, lie 
immediately begins to tyrannize over him. while continuing to 
tremble before every passer-by wlio fails to bow to him That 
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rt.e ,vay .hings are i„ efTn!': 

rules of its hierarchy ; here _oen le P ^ U due to lack of 

is of little importance. .. . ^ 

restraint or to of’darknes.^’ we tried to show 

In our first essay on the realm 

that the worst of crimes are cominitte n 

inhuman relationships are esta is i ^mpiaUv and ossifica- 

malice or spite, but simply because of the .u p.d 

tion of the extremely narrow that 

Reminding our readers of this. «c iuunoraliiy due 

Anna Petrovna is a very striking ‘-‘^P piofouiidly ininior- 
;o stupidity. Her treatment of her fn^hi- 

al: she U constantly badgering Masha and - ceaseless 

ful state of nervous irritation, to hysterics, .Uh her 

complaints and taunts: 

1 a: u \uiw \oiX rewanl uil*.... 

•■I brought you up. I reared and your uiotle 

You are slicking to your caprice ‘ What -hall 1 

er mubl grieve m her old age >• paUivafU- 

do in my old age, find a place as a coo . aiiytlilug for 

ing. but you’ve forgotten your mother, you • ,.^re 

her.... Well, perhaps some good people 'ul! luri. | 

of an old woman!” 

Maria Andreyevna hears such reproa< hes ever) da) 
hour. What kind of a mother can it he uho lias ^ut ^ 

regard for her daughter? Does ?he not dear > rive 

lyrannical disposition which lias only > ncve'ithelebS 

is not in Uie least inherent in lier nature, bi 

has made her intolerable to all those aroiiiul 

sonality and such conduct ouglit to rou>e ’’ 

iicarU. . . . but Anna Petrovna disarms U" n> 

good nature and stupidity. She is not P""’!"'* ' oral! himiane 
merely lacks morality; her organism ue-ti u i ‘ \\ lial 

principles. To gel her daughter marriid is lier 
can you do about it? The fact that she irisi-ls on . > . • 

benevolcrisky is due to two causes: firsih. 'hat Ikiuvo c 
dertakes to plead for them in the Senate; and -ecoiK u 

cannot conceive that it is not a inalter ol ‘ j 

daughter as to whom she marries. When Ma'l»a le s er la 
Jisllkes Benevolensky, she simply cannot imderstaii mvs 
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can be and at first brushes the objection aside with the remark 
that Masha’s head is stuffed with all sorts of nonsense and that 
she will change her mind twenty times yet. And later, when Masha 
repeats her objection, she says that it is only her daughter’s “ca- 
price.” that she is doing it “only to spite her mother.” It must be 
observed, however, that she herself does not know or approve of 
Benevolensky in the least. In the final scene, when all is over, 
she suddenly thinks of asking Masha: “Do you like him? I must 
confess we rushed this matter a little. Who can tell what he’s like? 
You can’t peep into his heart.” What can you do with such sim- 
plicity? You can’t even get angry with it... You can only look 
on and wonder, and gaze more sadly at the environment in which 
characters like these arise and vegetate. 

It is in such an environment that Maria Andreyevna, a simple 
and undeveloped girl, but one possessing a delicate and noble 
character, lives in torment. Her torment is due mainly to the fact 
that her mother is eager to gel her off her hands, and not satis- 
fied with the services of marriage brokers, she herself hunts 
around for a husband for her. The delicacy with which all this is 
done is evident, for example, from the letter which Anna Pet- 
rovna receives from her friend, good old Dobrolvorsky. 

“As for the point you asked me about,’* he writes, “I visited the 
office you mentioned: there arc no bachelor officials there suitable for 
Maria Andreyevna; there is one. but 1 doubt whether you will like him, 
because he is very tall, very much above the average, and pock-marked. 
But from inquiries 1 made about him of die scerctarj' and of his fellow 
oliicinls, 1 paiher that he ts a man of pood inoroJs. does not drink, and 
tis far as I can understand would make o very desirable match. Would 
you like me to look in oilier offices? If I will do so with the greatest 
pleasure.” 

And Anna Petrovma compels Masha to read this letter! Nat- 
urally. the poor girl is offended, but the mother cannot possibly 
understand what there is to be offended at! 

But why does the unfortunate girl tolerate all these insults? 
W hat keeps her in this bog? Clearly, the fact that she is a poor 
hndp, she has nowhere to turn, and can do nothing except wait 
for or seek a profitable match. Marriage is her occupation, her 
work, her career, her mission in life. In the same way as a day 
labourer nui'i look for work, an official for a post, and o beggar 
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for alms, so musl this girl look for a husband. . . . Frcsont-da^^ 
liberals laugh at this, but it ^^ould be interesUng to knou-^hat 
a «{t\ ^vho does not get married is to do m our society . « 

ponder over tlie matter we will find tliat .Anna Petroxna is -laUe 

right when she asks: 

“What is an unmarried uoman?” and answers: “Nothin?!. .. Of wlul 
import is she? Ifs bad enough to he a widow, but to 
is altocetlier too bad! A woman must hve with a husban.h k .p ho . . 
brinTup children; but what will you do if you reuKun an old ma.d. 

Knit stockings?. . .” 

These words are stupidly true, and they provide a fairly em- 
phatic answer to the question: why do women in our society oc- 
cupy such a slavish position in the family, and why does tyranny 

oppress them AN^th exceptional force? , , j -t 

A woman may acquire a certain degree of mdependence if 

she has money. Ostrovsky depicted this aspect of a woman s life 
in his play Incompatibility ol Temperameni. Klegant I aul L ev 
tremely attentive and subnuasivc to hi, w.le b«ause he hope, o 
wheedle money out ol her. Mi.t in women, hand. 
aeem, not to have the same importance a, ,n men , 
imape of ,ome tyrant’, wealth very ,oon '"-"-7" 
rvilh the image of hi, perronality. and tin, prob^ly 
after all, he himaclf dispose, ol hi, money and pm, .t in o r 
lation. Con,equen.ly, m entering into relation, ^ 

everybody trie, to get the largest po-,-ble .t/mr, of ^ 
but in entering into relation, with a woman who 
directly work to gam ponso.non 0/ alt hrr /ormne. e 
ity of Ure woman i, of no importance whatever. Phi, 77 '" 

well understood hv Serafim, Karpovna ' 

admonition, of her father. On acting married ^ 
ndvanee not to give tier hiislianil any money. u 
out any capita,? I’M he nothiiig.” ,he say,. 

Xr she i, married. When her husband a-k, her for money ,he 
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Bui U I have money and i fall in love with somebody that somebody will 
love me, and we shall be happy. . . 

After all, Serafima Karpovna is right!... 

Bui it is very rare for a woman to gain possession of money. 
It may happen in the case of a woman who marries a rich man 
and soon becomes a widow. How else can a woman gain posses- 
sion of money? And what can she do with money even if she does 
gam possession of it? Squander it in fashionable shops or else 
distribute it among monasteries, according to her age and inclin* 
ations. More than that she cannot do. It is far better to utilize 
this money for some practical purpose. , . . Even the law allows 
a woman only one-fourteenth part of an inheritance; and apart 
from the law she is not even entitled to that. ... In any case, a 
woman does not hold her money long. , . . Unless, perhaps, she 
buys herself a good husband. . . . But even that scarcely ever hap- 
pens. Rich brides are always courted by Vikhorevs, Baranchev- 
sky-i. Balzaminovs and Prezhnevs. . . . All these gentlemen belong 
to the type which Neuyedenov in A Holiday Dream describes as 
follows: 

“One will po inlo tli^ semce, to any job he can &nd. serve for a Utile 
while, nose around a bit and then find that the job is too hard for him, 
that he hasn't enough brains for it, that he hadn’t studied hard enough, 
‘'an’i udd two and two, that bis laziness waa bom before him and yet he 
want-, to live li'KC a pentleman. So he promenades the streets and goes 
to Jet(*s in the hope of findine a fool with money. . . .” 

Indeed, all these gentlemen are handsome and so silly that it 
give^ one nausea to think of them. The majority of them have 
served, or wish to serve, in the army, have a vent for tyranny, and 
are e.xtremely pleased when they are regarded as educated men. 
Bui their ignorance is in every respect equal to that of the actual 
tyrant, and it is only thanks to the tyrannical system which pro- 
Inbils the lower classes, and women in particular, from receiving an 
education that saves them from looking ridiculous in this milieu. 
In reviewing DonU Get Into Another s Sleigh we dealt fully enough 
with the reason why Avdotya Maximovna allowed herself to be 
enchanted by Vikhorev. Here we shall merely point to a similar 
relationship between Maria Andreyevna and Merich in The Poor 
liride. We have already said that we would not examine the partic- 
ular artistic merits of the scenes and personages in Ostrovsky’s 
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comedies and, therefore, we shall nut enter into a detailed exam- 
ination of Mcricb’s cliaracter; hut we cannot help observing lliai 
we are aiiia2ed at the skill with which Ostrov>ky succeeded in 
depicting this decent, not evil, not disgusting, but from head to 
foot banal person. He is not copied from a type of which we have 
several examples in the best of our literary productions: he is 
not Onegin, not Pechorin. not even GrusliniL^ky, he is not th- 
unwanted ntan in general. All these, after all. have something 
within them which they imagine is their own possession. I he onh 
trouble with them is that they are shallou characters and lack 
serious developmeni, so that nolliing can deeply penetrate their 
minds, and there is nothing to which they can devote themselves 
heart and soul. But Merich even lacks shallow convictions: all 


truth, all serious sentiments and strivings seem to bounce oil hini. 
he gives the impression not only of never having lived a consciou- 
life, but even of having not the faintest idea what a consciou- lih 
is.... Inhnite banality, unornamenled and unvarnished, hanalih 
in its natural form, is expressed in every word, in every gcrliirc 
of Ms.... And this person becomes the object of the lo\e of an 
intelligent and sensitive girl!... Such is the in^itable con^c■ 
quence of the tyrannical system of education, which deem> it 
its duty to bind and constrict a young chaiacler mucl. po^-- 
sible, and to keep it in impenetrable darkne-^s for as long as p > 


sible. ... , , 

Maria Andrevevna is pom. and Mericli, ol course, dorrs „ol 

marry her; he too is one of those who need rich bri es. ut la. 
occur in the “realm of darkness” when un^\i^e poor men marrv 
poor girls... . Then hell is let loose! .. . Ostrovsky depicts th,- 
hell very well in A Lucrative I'osl. Our readers, of course, n - 
member the ?tory of young Zhadov, iho nephew i 

personage, who di.'picascs his uncle with his liber.! ism an o 
his favour, later marries good-looking and kin . nt poor an 
foolish Pauline, and after suffering want and his wife s reproac le^ 
for some time goes to his uncle again and begs him to find a 
lucrative po.t for him. IV br-t feature of this comedy, it. mir 
opinion, is the way it depicts family relationships and shows how 
these relationships influence public artivitv. Interr^tmg also is he 
inner, apiritual side of the liv.^s of tho^e people v.h.un we ofT.c.a V 
despise L\ brand as pettifoggers and hnhetaker-. Here, one of ilu 
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main features of Ostrovaky’s talent is brought out in 
namely, his ability to peer into the soul of man and depict his 
human side regardless of his official position. We dealt wi^ this at 
..reat length when we discussed Our Own Folks and, therefore, we 
shall here touch only upon some of the features that are speeifically 
characteristic of government officials. The complacency and the 
exceptional brand of scrupulousness of bribetakers are depicted by 
a few fleeting strokes in The Poor Bride in the person of genial 
Dobrotvorsky; but in A Lucrative Post these features are brought 
out more vividly in tlie persons of Yusov and Byelogubov. These 
persons suggest to us the idea that all their lawless actions ore 
merely the consequence of the false position they occupy in society, 
and of the false conceptions they have acquired as a result of the 
false position they occupy. And the false position they ocrapy is. 
in Its turn, the result of the one general cause of all the abomina- 
tions prevalent in the “realm of darkness,” namely, tyranny, ft is 
even more disgusting and revolting among government olhcials 
than among the merchants, because in the former it is always t e 
public interest that is afiected. and tyranny is hidden under the 
cloak of right and law. Moreover, here we already see mmimera- 
hie sliades and degrees, and the higher it goes the more this tyranny 
becomes inwardly arrogant and more ruinous for the public good, 
but it is more handsome and dignified in form. When Yusov was 
a boy the minor officials treated him as if he were a pup: Yusov 
US not so rude to Uyelogubov: Vishnevsky talks ivitli Yusov in such 
a dignified tone that far from shocking us it fills us with awe. 
But all the trouble in Vishnevsky’s department is due to the fact 
that lie himself is infected with the germs of tyranny and all the 
others follow his example. None of them recognizes any law, 
lionestv not one of them can understand, intelligence they define 
in no other way than the ability to get rich, and the higllKt virtue 
in their eyes is submission to the will of superiors. Simplehearte 
Yusov coiifc.sses that he does not behave proudly towards anybody, 
only he dislikes the superciliousness of the educated people of the 
present day. “With them,” he says, “1 am strict and exacting. 1 
make it a rule to keep a tight hand on them for the benefit of t o 
service, because thev do a lot of harm.” It is not surprising that he 
should hold such views, for he himseff “was an errand boy for a 
couple of years, ran all sorts of errands: for vodka, for pies, for 
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kvass for somebody lo get over a headache in the morinng after 
the night before — and I sat not on a stool but on a stack of papers 
near the window, and wrote with ink not from an inkwell but from 
an old pomade jar. And yet I got on in the world.” And now he 
confesses tlmt “all this is not due to ourselve?. it comes from 
above! ...” He oppresses educated people not out of malice, or 
out of roguery, but because he is really convinced that they do 
harm lo the service.... The same conviction is held by Byelogu- 
bov who says: “What’s the use of learning when a man knows no 
fear, when he doesn’t tremble before his superiors?’' They cannot 
think otherwise, because everything around them confirms their 
opinion at every step. Even those educated people who challenge 
their opinion often prove by their conduct how wrong they are m 
their behaviour! This was the case with Zhadov. At first B)elo- 
gubov seems to shrink before Zhadov and admits that he feels 
some power in his intellectual superiority. He has a vague feeling 
that it is not always pleasant to humble oneself and cringe, to 
depend oti another’s whims and to renounce one’s own will. Seeing 
that Zhadov is much freer and more independent in his behaviour. 
Byelogubov almost envies him. When his fiancee asks him wliy he 
is jiutting off their we<lding, although Zhadov is not putting off 
his, he answers: 

"His is an entirely different case, lie has a rich uncle, and /n* him- 
self is educated, he can get a place anywhere. He can even go as a school- 
teacher — he can always earn his bread But uhai can I do? Omit / am 
promoted to chief clerk, I can do nothirtg . . . .” 

But on receiving this place, while Zliadov has lost his. Byelu- 
gubov begins to feel a smug pity for Zhadov. which he expre.'ses 
to him when Ite meets him in llic tavern. Vk hat. then, did Zhadov 
gel out of his studying without fear? Only lliat he tormented 
himself, tormented his wife for a whole year and at last went lo 

his uncle lo beg for Byelogubov’s place .And his uncle give- 

him a good dressing down. . . . “There you are, look at the hero! 
he says. “A young man who has been shouting at all the cross- 
roads about bribetakere and talking about a new generation 
comes to us to beg for a lucrative post where he con take bribes! . . . 
A fine new generation, indeed!” 


I 
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In general. Vishnevsky, having firnily taken his stand on the 
s/a/us quo, very logically shatters all Zhadov^s noble phrases and 
proves to him as definitely as twice two are four that it is impos- 
sihle ,o support oneself and one’s family honestly under the pres- 
ent system. Honest methods of acquisition yield loo little, and 
even these are withheld from those who refuse to please and want 
to contradict. This is not an unfortunate accident but stern ne^- 
Pity, which follows logically and inevitably from the tyrannical 
system tliat prevails in the “realm of darkness.” “He may be as 
wi-^e as Solomon, but if you dislike him, he will remain insig- 
nificant, and he will onl> have himself to blame for not being able 
to win your favour.” 'Hiis is tlie entire law and the entire philos- 
ophy of the “realm of darkness”! It is not at all surprising, there- 
lurtMliat on hearing that legal proceedings arc to be taken against 
the entire stall of Vishnevsky’s department, Yusov expresses his sin- 
cere conviction that “this is a punisliment for our sins, pumshment 
for uur pride . . . Vishnevsky gives a similar, hut somewhat more 
rational explanation. “My rapid advancement and noticeable enrich- 
ment arnietl powerful people against me.” he says. . . . Agreeing 
to this explanation, both administrators feel no qualms of con- 
fS iciire concerning the legality of their actions. .. . And why should 
llioy feel any qualms of conscience when their actions, like all their 
concepts and strivings, liarnionize s^o well with the general course 
of alTairs and arrangements in the ‘“realm of darkness ?. . . 


“But surely there must be some way out of this gloom 

()slro\sky. who ha- so truthfully and fully depicted the ‘realm of 
darkness’ to us. who has shown u^ all the diversity of features 
of its inhabitants, has enabled us to peep into their souls and 
catch glimpses of certain human features, should also have indicat- 
ed to us the possibility of leaving tins slough of despond and of 
coming out into the free light of day. ... As it is, it is simply 
horrible to remain faced with a dilemma that cannot be solved: 
cither to die <il '•tarxalioti. jump into the water, or go mad, or else 
kill all tlioughts and ^^ill in ourselves, cast aside all moral dignity 
and ln’cntiic the -lavish instrument of another’s will, a bnbetaker 
ami a ^coumlr^l. in oialcr to be able to live an unlr'^ubled life. . . • 
If llii- is all licit thi> splendid author's artistic activity indicates 
to Us. it is vi'i \ sad! . . . ’ 
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Sad, but true. But what fe to be done about it? We have to 
admit that we have not found a way out of the “realm of dark- 
ness” in Ostrovsky’s productions. Shall we blame the artist for 
this? Would it not be belter to look around and present our de- 
mands to life itself, which is dragging on so listlessly and monot- 
onously around us?... True, we find it hard to breathe under 
the deadly pressure of the tyranny which rages in different shapes 
from the first to the last pages of Ostrovsky’s works; but on fin- 
ishing our reading and laying the book down, and on leaving the 
theatre after seeing one of O.-trovsky’s plays, do we not see in 
real life around us innumerable Bruskovs, Tortsovs, LManbekovas 
and Vishnevskys. and do we not fee! their deadly breath?... Let 
us then thank the artist for having given us the opportunity at 
least to see this realm of darkness in the lishf of his vivid pictures. 
That is already a great deal. . . . The way out of it nui^t be found 
in life itself; literature only reproduces life, it never portra^^ la 


whicli does not exist in reality 

Incidentally, attempts are made in real life to e.-ca]M‘ from 
the darkness; one must not ignore these attempts in Ostrovsky s 
comedies. The only trouble is that th<*se attempts are iiorrilde and. 
moreover, they remain mere attempts. \^'e find no per-onages in 
Ostrovsky’s plays who are entirely free from the mud of c\i‘i)d.iy 
life. Mykin in A Lucrative Post may he free from it because he 
takes no part in the public service in any way. but “does a little 
teaching.” But we learn so little about him from his curiversiilion 
with Zhadov that we cannot give any guarantees for him. There i.- 
also a girl in The Poor Bride who is so attractive and highly moral 
that one feels like running after her and never parting from her 
once we have caught up with her. Bui this girl is already stained 
with the mud of other’s vices. Tliis is Dunya, with whom Benevol- 
ensky had lived for five years before he married, and who ha^ 
now come to stand among the crowd unnotired amidst the fuss and 
bustle of the wedding to take a look at the bride of her recent 
lover. She meets Benevolensky in an anteroom- -omething in the 
nature of a pantry; with her is her friend Pasha, whom she has 
only told in a few words how Benevolensky used to storm 
and rave at her when he was drunk. ... Benevolensky catches siglit 
of her, is embarrassed and asks her to behave decently. She an- 
swers: “Do you want me to start a row? I will in a minute!” “You 
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fool, you ninny, what do you mean?” Benevolen^y exclaims in a 
fright, but she reassures him at once by promising never to come 
again. He tries to get her out of the house, and the following scene 
ensues, which reveals to us the girl’s feelings, whioh are amazingly 
pure and noble: 

Benevolensky: WTial business have you here, Dunya? Take 
a. look at the bride and go away. 

Dunya: I have seen her already. She's a lovely girl, Pasha, I must 
say she’s lovely!... {To Benevolensky): But will you be able to Iwe 
with such a wife? Take care you don’t ruin her life. That would be a sin. 
Settle down and live decently. You mustn t treat her as you treated me: 
live with me .ill those years and suddenly disappear {wipes the tears from 
her eyes). 

Pasha: And you said you were not sony. ... 

Dunya: But I loved him once, didn't I?... We had to part some 
time, we couldn’t Jive together all our lives, /t’s a good thing he's marry- 
ing: perhaps he'll live decently now. But still, just think of it, Pasha, we 
lived together five years. . . , After all, it’s a pity. ... I wasn’t very happy 
with him. that'.* true.... I was all tears most of the time.... More shame 
than anything. And so, my youth has passed away and I’ve no happy 
rcnicmbrarices of it. 

Pasha: What can you do about it, Dunya?... 

Dunya: Oh. but there were times when I was so happy when he 
came!... Take care now, live decently! 

Benevolensky: Why, yes. of course ! 

Dunya: You’d better! This time it’s for life, not like what it was 
uiih tnc.... Well, goodbye! Don’t think bad of me. I'm afraid you’ve 
nothing good to n.’meml)er me by. What a fool 1 am. breaking into 
tcun- like thi<! Let’s forget it, Pasha! Let's put our sorrow on the 

rhelf! 

Benevolensky: Goodbye, Dunya! 

Dunya: Adieus, monsieur! Come on. Pasha (e.Tciinf). 

Grcaler purity of moral setitiincnl we do not see in any other 
personage in Ostrovsky’s comedies. This is no longer the dispas- 
sionate kindness that distinguishes Bruskov’s daughter, not tlie 
shceplike meekness that we see in Lyubov Gordeyevna, nor the 
intsophisticated conceptions by which Nadya is guided. . . . Here, 
the power of conscious determination can be discerned in every 
word; not the entire soul of tills girl has been crushed or killed, 
on the contrary, it is exalted, illuminated by the consciousness of 
the good that she does by renouncing her claim to Benevolensky, 
Indeed, it would have been quite easy for her to give vent to her 
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feelings and cause a scandal at the wedding, but she did not want 
to do that. She frankly pays tribute to the bride’s beauty, and her 
heart begins to fill with pleasure at the happiness her former lover 
has achieved. Overflowing with good will, she is glad that he is 
marrying, because it holds out the promise of his moral reforma- 
tion And then there is that kindly, pure solicitude for the 

other girl, her rival And lastly what a gracious charm of 

character is expressed in tital “put our sorrow on the shelf.” and 
in those affected parting words in which, however, we cannot fail to 

discern the grief and bitterness of her still loving heart Yes, 

this girl has preserved the purity of her heart and all the nobility 
that a human being can aclueve. But what is she in our society 
Is she not despised and rejected by it? And is it not to this re- 
jection, to this separation from the gloom of tyranny which jicr- 
vades our social environment that we must allribule tlie nobil- 
ity and clarity of her liearl that radiates so gratifyingly l>e- 


fore us?. . . 

There is another jiersonage in Ostrovsky’s comedies vlio is 
distinguished for his moral strength. Tins is Lyubim Tortsov. He 
is a filthy drunkard and a boor; life has broken him. and be has 
allowed himself to sink very low. But this very life which deprived 
him of ready means of existence, degraded him and reduced liim 
to want, did one good tiling for him in that it broke in him the 
element of tyranny. He is Gordei Kaipich s brother, and as lu 
himself relates, was even a worse tyrant liian he wlien he was 
youhg. But when he was obliged to play llie clown in the cold 
street in order to turn a penny, to beg for alms, and to live on 
the charily of Ins brother, human feelings, the consciousness of 
truth, love for tlie poor, and even respect for work awoke in him. 
In begging his brother to allow his daugliler to marry Mitya he adds. 


"He will provide me with a corner to live in; 1 have had more ihuii 
cuuug}i of cold and bun^rer, I can't itend it any more. My youth is gone. 
It U bard for me to play the clown in the cold strret for a crust of 
breed. 1 must try to live honestly at least in my old age. Up to now 1 have 
cheated people; begged for alms and spent wliut J got on drink. / will 
get some work^ and I will heve my own bowl of soup . . . 


These aspirations an<l confessions show that want did actually 
bring about a change in Lyubim TorUov’s character and cootpcl 
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him to be as ashamed of his former tyrannical habits as of his 
recent dissoluteness. 

The example of Tortsov partly indicates to us a way out of 
the realm of darkness. If the other brother, Gordei Karpich. were 
taught a similar lesson by having to beg for a crust of bread for 
the sake of Christ, he too would probably feel a desire “to have 
^ome work” in order to live honestly.... But it goes without say- 
ing that it cannot enter the head of any of those around Gordei 
Karpich to subject him to such a trial, and consequently, the pow- 
er of tyranny will continue to keep in darkness all who are in his 

power! _ t. i 

But what about the light of education? Will it not dispel 

this gloom at last? Beyond the slightest doubt! .. . But nmember 

what'^we said about the way the tyrant imbibes education 

Remember also the effect of education upon V khorev. Balzaminov, 

Prczhnev. Lipochka. Kapochka. Ustenka and Arina Fedotovna 

I.ook around you— what scenes, what conversations astonish you! 
In one place Uispolozhensky tells the story about a country where 
lived a venerable old man with twelve daughters, all quite young, 
and how he went to the crossroads to beg for charity from generous 
passers-bv: in another place a decked-nut hear dances w'lh a soat 
in a drawing room; in another Yeromka performs magic and tlic 
nniiing of church hells serves to bring about morai rccliliciiiion ; 
and in still another place we hear people say that it is a sin to 
drink lea. and so on anil so forth.... And the talk we hear! Nas- 
tasya Pankralyevna 5a\s that a lot of learning is harmful, end 
Nenila Sidorovna catches this up and says: “Oh yes, about learn- 
ing: our neighbour seni her son to school and he poked his eyes 
out.” Or else Nenila Sidorovna says: “Young man, listen to your 
ciders, you don’t know how cunning people are”; and Nastasya 
Pankralycvna confirms this. “Yes, yes.’ she says, ‘somebody stole 
our rnarhman'.s coat— heJore you could wink ” Or lake this, 

for example: 

,\ichf:ina: and tell me this; lliey say Uiat King Pharaoh with 

hi' trn('|is conif- out of the sea every nijihU 
li a I : ti m i n 0 v: Ttial is quite probahic. 

t c h k t ^ liiH where is that sea? 
fi n I z a fn i n o v\ Not far from Pale^^tine, I iuppose* 
i\ i c h k i n a; U Palcslinc a big country*? 
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Balzaminov. Yes, very. 

Nic'kkinai Is it far from Tsargrad? 

Ralzatnifiov* No, nol very. ^ 

Nichkina: About sUty versts, I suppose. They say its ver.ls 

from all such places.... But Kiev i.s farther. 

And recall ihe conversation between Karp Karpich and Ulita 
Nikitishna about ladies! . . . And the conversation between the 
coachmen about the Austrians! Or even ti.e conversaUon between 
Vikhorev and Baranchevsky about industry and polit.ca! economy; 
the erversation between Preshnev and his mot er on how to 
behave in company, or between Nedopekin “ 

young Man’s Morning) about beauty and education o bet o n 

Kaoochka and Uslenka about poliieness .n company Im 
Dream) That’s education for you! It has produced enough genir^ 
in like Nedopekin and Vikhorev, and young la.hes Upoclka 
and Kanochka. But the tyrant will never permit .1 to do any more. , 
As it b they say that educated people must be kept under a tigl. 

^:„‘d for Z Jneht of the service!. . And 

people do they see? Who has frightened t wn. ' 

Zhadov himself confesses that he has no will, 

energy • i j U wcik if they are afraid of 

The tyrants must indeed be weak ) 

And at this good omen we shaB ()„, 

to draw any general conclusions regard g • i> -.n life 

obicerwas to'show u/uU his artistic feeling grasps tn huss an^lifc. 

in’s frock coat. Vikhorev’s gloves, Nadyas ‘ 

r:;” “ e tuch^tar;. of sr^lngs ».. nave s,mk^ 

.eal-to '" 7 ^i^Hcd to point to their significance in 

rjr.ZhuTiBer aT,: we were ohii^ed to deal mainly with iho 
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products of the author’s imagination and not directly with the 
phenomena of real life. This explains why the general meaning of 
the idea that was revealed called for lengthy discussion and reped* 
tion of the same thing in different ways — in order to be under- 
stood and at the same time keep to the figurative form which we 
were obliged to adopt for our essay by virtue of the nature of the 
subject. . . . Some things, however, could not be satisfactorily con- 
veyed in this figurative form, and we therefore thought it best not 
to deal with them at all.] Incidentally, many of the deductions and 
conclusions which we have left unexpressed here should suggest 
themselves to the reader whose patience and attention have held out 
to the end of the essay. 
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CHENSKY’S COURTSHIP OR 
MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM 

St. Petersburg 1859 

THE INEVITABILITY OF IDEALISM 
IN MATERIALISM BY Y. SAVICH 

Aunci, No. 7, 1859« 


Che7<sky’s COURTSHIP cannot be explained without reference to 

the eseay by Mr. Savich, and Mr. Suvich’s _ essay cannot be 
properly appraised without referring to C/iensty r Cour(,/i/p. T la 
ia why we have decided to combine these two works al>'’oiirl. one 
is a Moscow product and the other, judgtng by its appearance 

comes from St. Petersburg. Incidentally, the idealists say that we 
-must not judge by appearance..." and one cannot but agree wid, 
this side of their doctrine. It is quite possible that Chcnsly > 
Courtship belongs to Moscow, as docs Mr. Savich s " 

Alenei iL«elf. But it is also quite po.ssiblc that Moscow in spi 
ha reputation for hospitality, is a terrible idealist. After all, 

well known that 

It is pleasant to a suniptuoii-^ fe.T-t 
To o.bl profound con\pr?a«ion. 

Can there be a better subject for conversation than idealism 
and materialism when the entire honourable comp.iiiy has f. d eU 
and is in a good humour? . . . and 

much material lor pleasant conversation this exeellcn . ) P 

videsl, .. Firstly, a man can retire into the realm of P-‘ ' ™ > 
where nothing impure, nothing rea disturbs him. . • 
because nuUoHalism itself is not rcoUsot at a h no, ' o 

more than a pleasant abstraction, some, lung ike pr tty m^l 
of a locomotive, on wliieh one cannot ride, of coiir^, but, wlncj^^ 
on the other hand, requires no water, fuel nor workers See 
ondly, idealism and materialism make a pleasant subject for con 
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versation because it enables one to exercise one’s wiU and dialect- 
ical powers in demonstrating the antagonism between these two 
principles. Thirdly, it is a good subject for conversation because 
the controversy, while not reaching the point of irritation over 
vitally important matters, can however, slightly tickle the self- 
esteem of the opponents, and thereby pleasantly sustain the conver- 
sation. In short, as Balzaminov in Ostrovsky’s play says — ^“it is the 
most pleasant subject for conversation in company.” The only sub- 
ject that can be more **/asci/ia/jng” than this is, perhaps, the cpies- 
tion which Ustenka raises in the same play: “What is harder to 
tear — to wait for something and never receive it, or to have some- 
thing and lose U?"^ 

But wljy do people pompously and profoundly write about 
idealism and materialism? Why don’t they confine themselves to 
this fascinating subject in drawing-room discussions and leave 
literature alone? If they don’t, we may again be faced with the 
danger of being inundated with essays such as: “The Inevitability 
of Classicism in Romanticism.” “The Love of a Mysterious Strang- 
er for a Beauty Who Conceals Her Name — or Nominalism and 
Realism,” “A Comparative Analysis of the Importance of These 
and Those for Society,” etc. Has not this subject been discussed 
enough? Is all this not yet absurd enough for our literature at the 
present time, when the dawn of the future . . . and so forth ? . . . We 
thought that we had finished with dualism long ago; we were 
hoping that the indivisible human being could now be lorn apart 
only in Mr. Kikodze’s book on psychology. . . . We thought that it 
was beneath the dignity of an educated man, nowadays, seriously 
to concern himself with the antagonisms between the two opposite 
principles in the world and in man. Since the n6w commonly 
known truth became widespread, namely, that force is an inentable 
quality of matter, and that matter exists for our minds only to 
the extent that some kind of force is revealed in it — since that time, 
we hove been of the opinion that all these Ormuzds and Arimans 
were totally superfluous. . . . But no I Mr. Y. Savich tries to prove 
the contrary to us. He imagines that materialism is widespread 
among us — not the materialism that recognizes force as the indis- 
pensible quality of matter, hut a materialism which denies all 
force. Consequently, he vigorously takes up the cudgels on brfialf 
of iflealism against materialism. Why? We can explain this only 
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by assuming that Mr. Savich and U.e author ol Glinsky’s Court- 
shin (if both productions are not from the pen of Uie same au- 
thor. . . .) have failed to develop their ideas verbally m profound 
conversation and want to make up for this in literature. The lack 
of direct acquamtance with their assumed opponents is noti«a- 
ble even in the methods bodi authors employ, as well as in their 
views on the substance of their subject. Their main th«is is. 
“Every fool is a materialist; ergo, matenaluts are ools. .W 
then follows a very ingenious developimnt of this syllogism. But 
perhaps you will not believe that a scientific essay published in 

a scientific magaaine can be based on such a 

even suspect that this syllogism is not presented quite in the wa, 

wc presem it even in the comedy Chetisky s Courtshp. 
tlTprove that .hat .e .ay U true. shall start w.th 7/,e 

sum and substance of the comedy is diut Chensky. a re- 
tired cavalry captain, has relations with Pnncess Uipina, a very 
wealthy lady of advanced age. He succeed-s i„ making a (or 
Tof Lr and. in addition, obtain, from her on a promissory o le 
a loan of several million rubles which he invests iii commerce ( 
^ :w<::,t mr a ride with the elderly lady, he -In- 
so that she falls out of the carriage and. as the re- U f . H 
soon dies, leaving a will in favour of her niece 
sky manages to get hold of all her papers, conceals ' ' J ' ' 
his oivn promissory note, ami draws up another will, m whicl a 1 
die propLy is left to him. And there the matter would sec t to 

end. Bu^ Chensky is a materialisU and 

fool. Consequently, he is quite at a loss what to d wi 1 
elderly lady's will and his own promissory note, now hat he 1. - 

gained possession of them. At last, iKiing “ ' “3 

h'e thinL of the following device ,0 extricate - 

predicament; he decides to marry the old prinecss nice le 
Lghter of an indigent professor. Then he argues to h i s. If 
^erything will be covered up, and the law w.l be restored by 
ineaL of joint possession; die promissory note for three im lion 
rubles will go with the poor girl’s dowry. What a materialistic 

(meaning foolish) calculation, is U not. 

And 80 Chensky presents himself to the Onins. Here he rn e ^ 

with idealism. The girl’s father, the retired profe^tsor Onin. d.lat- 
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ing at lenglh on antagonistic principles of some kind or other, 
says: 

“Even'lhia? depends upon principles; they are die basis of our ac- 
tions. A man who obeys the spiritual principle is noble in bis actions and 
is capable of the greatest self-sacrifice: he seems to be unconscious of our 
perishable body. A sensuous man is inclined towards coarse pleasures, 
he is selfish and capable of the meanest actions. All the evil in us spring® 
from a lack of living feeling, of living faith. Among the coarse masses 
of the people, uncon.®cioiis formalism is a common occurrence: among them 
man has not yet developed, among them the animal still reigns, among them 
simple human feeling must assume a material form to become intelligible: 
but if this same form passes into a higher strata of society only as a form, 
if coneeioiis feeling fails to gain the upper hand there, or...." 

But what are we doing? We began by quoting the words of 
Onin in Chensky's Courtship and ended with a quotation from 
Mr. Savirh’s essay. . . . But there is really no difference, so let it 
remain as it is. . . . Perhaps our readers will see for thcraselvc? 
where Onin ends and .Mr. Y. Savich begins?? 

Ant! so Onin is an idealist. He has a sister living with him. 
a learned lady who is a student of Ancient Egypt. Onin’s daughter 
is al.'so an idealist. Clearly, they cannot take a liking to Chensky. 
What makes tliing.« worse is that Liza Onina already has a fiance. 
Molvin, who is also a rabid idealist. This Molvin says: 

“We know that the qualities of matter arc not employed ju.et any- 
how tlint they are inevitably directed low.irds a previously designed ob- 
jeet. wliirh is determined by the idea of orcaniznrinn. 1 may be told that 
thi« idea springs from the qualities of matter itself, even if it is an or- 
ganic rell. wliieh, if placed umler certain rnn<litions. can develop at the 
expense of it.® environineiit in ore pa.iicular way and in no olher. 1 can 
accept this too. Blit while it can develop only in one particular way and 
in no oihrr, the idea wliicli underlies tlie form.Ttion of these conditions 
has already determined the image of the future indivitlual with all tho 
minulost det.iiK of it.s .sub®<-qiieiij struiiure. Consequently, this individual 
is the flireet proilurl of the idea, which is realized in him, a.«suminp the 
form Af matter. su!>ordinarinp m/uict to itself, converting it into its tool.” 
(/ficnn, p. 2R.'l.) 

Bul what s tills? Wo have again quoted a passage from 
Mr. .‘^avicli 5 essay instead of Cherjsky's Courtship . . . . How can one 
help doing that, however, tvhen the two are so much alike?... 
Molvin says the same thing, only more fenicly, and even more 
intelligently. Hero is what he soys: 

“I he basis of everyUiinp is the idea. It is necessarily engendered in 
our sonU; we introduce it into nature; it guides our reasoning, and with 
its aifi we correct everything.” 
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Hence, the only difference between Molvin and Mr. Y. Savich 
is that Molvin regards the idea as something produced by man. 
and which he introduces into nature, whereas, accordin'! to Mr. 
Savich, the idea is some sort of special animal, which exists sep- 
arately, independently, of man’s consciousness and subordinates 
matter to it. Which of these two idealists is the more sensible one 
is not a difficult question to answer. But we shall continue our 
story about Cliensky’s courtship. 

Chensky presents himself to the Onins and begins by paying 
Liza compliments like the following: 

Chensky: You are in the bloom of youth. Your cheeks are like 
two buns. 

Onina: What a comparison! 

Chensky {laughing): I wanted to say, like two well-browned cut- 
lets 

Chensky has to talk like that because he has a materialist 
(i.e., foolish) conception of things. But the author compels him to 
say things which are so malcriolislic (i.e., foolish) as to m.iko one 
suspect that the author himself is infected with maleria!i.«m (as he 
himself understands it). At his very first mating with Onina, 
Chensky tells her that he very much likes her “lialf-harcd shoul- 
der,” and makes an attempt to touch it. Then he expresses liis ad- 
miration for her figure: ‘‘So slim and yet so plump!’ and in doing 
so drops to his knees. In this posture he is disrovered by Molvin. 
and he at once offers the latter fifty thousand rubles as an induce- 
ment to cede his fiancee to him. Naturally. Molvin rejects this 
offer, and then Chensky begins to work upon Liza’s father. It must 
be said that the poor professor had once borrowed from his rela- 
tive, Princess Lapina, thirty thousand rubles for the education of 
his daughter. Why did he need such an enormous sum of money? 
And how could he have borrowed such a sum considering his own 
meagre resources? There can be only one answer to this que.-lion: 
Onin is an idealist. It is rommon knowledge that idcalisU are in- 
capable of spending money wisely. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Onin spent the thirty thousand rubles on his daughter’s 
education without even having her taught that it was ind'sereet, 
while alone with Chensky, at their first meeting, to play the harp 
and sing to him the following song: 
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Abandon all labour, abandon all care, 

Lay your head on your darling's white breast. 

Her passions overpowering give her 'no rest. 

And love shines warm from her eyes. 

And when her harp she takes up to play 
By ardent desires she is carried away. 

And a dream is woven in the strains she brings 
Out of the golden strings. 

Here, of course, in addition to bad verse, we also have ideal- 
ism; but it is evident that Liza Onina has her own conception of 
what idealism is. . . . 

Taking advantage of the fact that Onin was in debt to the 
Princess, Chensky, as her heir, demands immediate payment, 
threatening to put Onin into prison if this was not forthcoming. 
Here Onin’s idealism reveals itself to the full. He begins by mor- 
alizing in the following strain: debts must certainly be paid; 
'^failure to pay debts is a peculiar form of theft.** But when 
Chensky forthwith demands payment, Onin answers with emotion: 
‘'Permit me to tell you that if the Princess were alive, she would 
have cancelled this debt. She often hinted at this in her letters to 
me.” Now is not this idealism admirable? Having no means, he bor- 
rows thirty thousand rubles from a rich relative in the hope that 
she would cancel the debt! This is a pinnacle of idealism which, 
Ixsidcs Onin, only Mr. Y. Savich could reach in AteneL Mr. Sa- 
vich, on his part, is also of the opinion that there is a limit beyond 
which neither cool calculation nor intelligence, but only some sort 
of formless and limitless feeling is needed. This is what he say.s: 

“Where human intellect ends feeling begins as the fontinuation of 
intellect, as a persistent, but voin (alas) striving towards the figurative 
(in Koshansky’s textbook on rhetoric?)** expression of some idea, which, 
by its nature, is incompalihle ti'iih anything that presupposes limitation 
and, therefore, passes into something that is formless and limitless. (Is 
this clear? The payment of a debt presupposes the limitation of the idea 
of borrovring; hence, os Onin feels, payment is incompatible with bor- 
rowinp!) It does not seek facts, it does not demand theories; it carries 
u'itiun it«clf truth, faith (Uiat the debt will be cancelled) and love, and 
believes and loves without denial, without explanations,^ (Indeed, Onin 
believed that the debt would be cancelled solely on the basis of the hints 
contained in the Princess* letters.) 

These are the lofty sentiments (which for some unknown rea^ 
son Mr. Savich calls religious^) that guide Onin, But Chensky, 
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being a materialist, agrees to cancel the debt only on the condmon 
dtat Onin consents to give him his danghter in marr.age On.n 
tries to persuade his daughter to agree to the match, but m this he 
is unsuccessful. As a consequence, the professor is dragged o 
prison as a defaulting debtor. But here upon the scene com« 
Princess Lapina’s maid, Darya Semyonovna Tumina, nith nlum. 
Chensky, while living a, the Princess’ house, had had 
because it was cheap, as he expressed it-and 
with her. On learning that Chensky wa.s seeking he hand of On.n s 

daughter, this Tumina goes to the professor, ; 

and depicts his materialism in the most awfn colours. For 
pie, she relates t!ie following incident about him: 

-We l,.d a luotnian nanied Fyodor." *e said, "he was 'vr, tall.^aad 

t^:r^;odra7:S. 

This haiipened three time, in three weeks, a,.d (,he„,k, had 
three weekH." 

This awful example of matcMism horrifies everybody. Af- 
ter that to prevent the marriage between C bensky and the profes 
lor’l da’iightcr, and also to take revenge on Chensk, 1 uii.ina reaU 
open the latter’s strongbox, removes tlic proni^or ■ oR, th 
Princess’ will and the will which Chensky himself had fabric u - 
and brings all this to Onin just at the moment 

by the late that awaited her father, agrees to marry Ch. i, sky . Ik . 
of course are present Molviii, and also a police obiccr, who must 
now drag not Onin but Chensky to prison. But all those preHU 
big true idealists, turn on, to bo so generous that they no. o 
refrain from handing Chensky over lo justice, but even ■''I « ” 

to retain possession of all the money he hod gaineil by his com. 
mcrcial opera.ioi« and confine themselves only to conipelling him 
to marry Imina. Thus, the idealists gain aniuence and bappiness. 
fully rewarded lor their worship of an idea, and the materialist is 

the loser— which was the point to be proved. . . . 

1, is obvious, one would think: all that can be said to Cheney 
in conclusion is that he is a fool, and if the idealisU in 
Courtship also turn out to be rather foolish, all the worse fo 
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Chensky. He must be even more foolish than they if he allowed 
them to get the better of him. 

But probably, in spile of the foregoing passages we quoted 
from Atenei, you are still not fully convinced that Mr. Savich 
handled the materialists in exactly the same way as the author of 
Chensky’s Courtship handled them. We assure you, however, that 
he did. You see, from the very outset he presented the problem in 
the following manner: a philosophical system is to penetrate 

deeply into the public mind it must “by its nature, and in applica- 
tion, be provable without proof, by the force of truth alone.'* Then 
he asks: “V^icre is there such a system?'’ It turns out that all 
systems are strong by proof; there are no unprovable systems. 
From thl« it is perfectly clear to Mr. Savich that “truth is not 
given to tlie sages,” and that it is necessary to seek another. 
general, universal truth, which will be not only unprovable, but 
to which all probabilities advanced by shortsighted wisdom will 
be opposed. Then follows abuse of those who seek provable truth 
by means of experience and not by faith in a universal, unprovable 
truth: 

"Our timei,” says Mr. Y. Savich bitterly, “h.ive become exceptionally 
evitrent and exacting; nowadays mere words are nni believed, all specula- 
tion is almndoncd in di>"usi ((/uclU horrear!) and only th.it which science 
or experience make provable and demonstrable is accepted (horreur, 
horreur!). . . . The youn™ generation is proud of its new convictions: it 
finims to have taken them from science.... Among us science comes 
first, and we, without arguing much, watch it in silence ami merely point 
to new sources of lignt for the beneht of those who wish to become cn- 
lighlenej quickly, in conformity with the prevailing fashion. Nowadays 
there is a fashion for everything; ready.made convictions are acquired 
more easily than ready made clothing, and they please everybody all the 
more for the reason that they tit everybody. What are these convictions? 
The negation of everything ilinl cannot be strictly proved by experi- 
ence. . . 

After enumerating the horrors that arise from such confidence 
in experience Mr. Savich exclaims: “It is impossible to enumerate 
all tiic evils, and besides, what is the use? Everv one of the new 
people feeU that he lactvs something, that lie has lost something that 
is very precious to him! The young generation coldly looks ahead, 
coldly iook.< arouiul; but do not believe this Hold indifference, do 
not call it maturity,’' and so forth.... Mr. Savich then goes on to 
assert that the voting generation merely pretends to believe in 
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science and experience, but actnally longs for “universal, unprov 

**’* Burpray— what is science lo trust her like this? Usten lo Mr. 

Y Savich. According to him, the ardent partisans of science 

intoxicated by success, hasten to express their hopes ™ '"“j 

important questions concerning the world and man and^ carried 
away more and more by their enthusiasm, pronounce with a conn 
ieal air of importance an emphaUc verdict-suef. a crude Auch an 
ugly, such an inhuman verdicll... You will be surprised rwde^ 
^iLrves Mr. Y. Savich himself). This stern judgment of n/.o< is 
Llled the successes of science (probably what is meant here are 
those very modern ideas against which Messrs. ^ , 

ahinsky, and their fraternity,»t are arming themselves!) n ay s„,md 
strange to you. But keep calm! There is still plenty of |unk. old 
Td 'evJ“in' its storehouse-and you need not take eveo'th.ng fo 
gold. But what should be taken for gold and what for junk^ Ho 
L we know which U which? Docs not Savich reject and 

scorn all proof and exlernal symptoms .... Listen 

S = a:: 

and vain,** nntl so forlli. 

Let us translate these idealistic phrases into coniinon language. 

They wH read as follows: , 

“You wish to study because you rcalire that you are not siif- 

ficiently educated. But do not think that science must broaden yoj 

views group things that are familiar to you m a diffc , 

prelcm^them to yTa in a new light, make accessible to your ■ 

things of which formerly you have not been conscious, arouse 

you new sympathies and new antipathies unknown to you hefo e 

No not at all! You must take from science only that which will 

always harmonise with your mind, your reason, your s.numents 

at the stage at which they are at the time you begin to study 

Alienee, Hence, if you are told that the earth revolves around the 

sun, tlia. tlie sun is bigger than the earth, that certaii. stars which 

you see are even bigger tlian the sun, and so forth, will you believe 
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this simply because you are told all this in the name of science? 
You caimot if you are not frivolous and vain.’ Similarly, in the 
world of moral principles — if you are at a stage of development 
reached by Mr. Dimman in his Science of Life, or by Mr. Miller* 
Krasovsky in his pedagogics®® — you will perhaps remain at that 
stage if you are not frivolous, and so forth. Let science talk to 
you about various philanthropic ideas in education, let it present 
to you a theory of new social relationships based upon honesty 
and truth and not upon obsequiousness and self-effacement; you 
must not accept such arguments because our minds are already 
imbued with opposite principles, and if you betray those principles 
you will prove that you are frivolous, or vain.” 

'RTiat a triumph for Mr. Dimman. for Colonel P. S. Lebedev, 
for Mr. Barkov, and for all tlie possible Mitrofanushkas of our 
limes! Mr. Y. Savich in Atenei permits them to refrain from study- 
ing, not to believe in science, to scorn it if it dares to say anything 
in opposition to their individual consciousness and feelings. If the 
consciousness and feelings of the tavern licensee make him think 
that the spread of sobriety is fatal for the slate, if the conscious* 
ness and feelings of the American cotton planter command him 
to regard the oppression of Negroes as sacred and inviolable, if the 
bribetaker’s consciousness and feelings conjure up criminal indict- 
ments against those who denounce bribery, then those people are 
right in rejecting all the logical convictions worked out by the 
social sciences! According to Mr. Savich. the-e people should be 
admired as men who arc not frivolous, and not vain. But why talk 
about these people? Mr. Savich’s authority permits every ignora- 
mus to neclcct his studies and to hold science in contempt. What, 
indeed, is the use of studying If I dare not. and must not, take from 
science anything that is out of harmony with what I know and feel 
now? What will I gain !>>• it? Far heller to rest content ^vith 
unix'ersal unprovnhle trufh. which, to Mr. Savich’s deep chagrin, 
cannot be found in anv philosophical system, and indulge in self- 
realization “in which the supreme organic unity of the conscious 
idea find's expression,” as Mr. Savich puts it, none loo clearly on 
page 

• Here is wbat lie says, with all his italics. “The idea is the direct 
product of nllembrarinp rca«on, indivisible in its substance but 
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T 1 Mr Y Savich goes so far in his idealism that he 

common sense. He fran .ca y g 

indeed, does nol prove ,t in the Iwst. u „„n,ce=sary. In- 

the following lines? (-dtener, p. 28 ^ 1 '. 

..Tkere can he nothin, more "Ih"”;:: 

than man! If yo“ ""h J ' . .„h,i,a,i<.e has passed thrmiah mailer 

a« how die hrlrfll ra, subordinalin, evenlhin, 

in infinite myriads of ion«s . , pf ^an. i!- 

m,d imp/irWr .0 its indeteas.hl. laws and P^^^ 

luminating its own self with its P ^ ^ Yhi-s is the scat of the 

became man. How much HgM -m he.^^. 

soul of man-the sacred cradle of ^hat bad use tho> 

just God! How thy people have dep ^ gifts!... How many ren- 

are making of freedom i„ no way. or eKf 

tunes have passed m vain. e,f„In,-s.v his failure to under^ 

shamefully distinguished for reason.... Yes. much evil 

stand divine truths, and abiiM ^ mankind alone is sufti- 

cries for justice and. it would ^em. the ^ 

cient to give one the npht , jn.cdf turned awi.v from 

son ...-Man trampled himse m Uie m.r . he^hu.^^^ 

his God and renounced himself. g , j, ig time to w'ke up. 

and it cannot be covered up by any ascertained for 

It U time we looked deeper into «i,b an occi. 

ourselves where tliis light comes to ^ f ■ anxiously, passions whi.per 
dentally caused fla.sh ol ik our ^ ^ (ccU dUconceried. 

60 timidly, audacious thoughts ore ’ Happy*"' moment*! Vi'm 

awkward, as if he were ashamed of h.mscU. ... 

infinitely producuve; J,t;”su,.rLr!e^^^^ 

the visible world.> a h'’ " 

its divine truths. From Uus ‘ ’r„., Me of the cmpirual 

■ir;;ai.'v ’s;:; 

^ man achieves its hig.n^t organic 
unity expreyv^ed by ^hat predominates in ibis cxccr,.l 

very clo-a-lv related to each other 

• Authors Italics.— in’... A mon is happy prceiw- 
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is not acquainted with you? Who has not been aware of you at least once 
in his life?. . 

In addition to eloquence, Mr. Savich is distinguished for the 
intricacy of bis thinking, which in some places even threatens to 
pass into profundity. Listen, for example, to the way he explains 
the relation between reason and mailer by means of arithmetical 
analogies. 

'‘Subtract a fraction from a unit and llie unit will become a fraction; 
subtract all the fractions and the unit will become a 0, where you will 
find neither end nor beginning. So it is here: otmness on the one side, 
infinite generality on the other, while the parts are intermediaries between 
the one and the other, between Uie general and the one. The reader may, 
perhaps, jokingl) reproach me for having reduced the infinite generality 
of reason to a cipher; but if, joking aside, we examine the importance 
of llie cipher, it will not be difficult to convince oneself Uiat the cipher 
exists neither in the sense of a whole, nor in the sense of parts, although 
its incomprehensible existence is no less real for all that.'’ 

Well, would you not like to examine more closely lliis “in- 
comprehensible real existence of a non-existent cipher”? What a 
splendid problem to work on after a sumptuous dinner to stimulate 
the digestion! What a triumph for the unprovable, universal truth, 
which Mr. Savich revealed in Ateneil ... It is not surprising that 
he exclaims in his essay: “Here is truth, liere it is in all the 
grandeur of its beauty and might! And we have been groping like 
llie blind, and so forth. . . . And then follow again the old assur- 
ances that all those who seek proof for truth arc downright 
fools. . . . 

And yet, strangely enough among these fools, among these 
unfortunates who fail to understand universal truth, Mr. Savich 
found a llieory. wiiich he disliked only because it is too lofty and 
too idealistic! .. , You will not believe it, of course, and therefore 
we shall once again quote Mr. Savich himself. He expounds the 
llieory which, he says, the materialists (meaning fools) accept, and 

this is the way he compels them to express their convictions 
(p. 275): 

Anwng us now, as somebody cxpre&^d it recently, in the forefront 
‘itancis man nnd his direct existence — good. JFe have convinced ourselves 

Mr. Savich! It is not surprising that he, already in last year’s Atcnet, 
wrote about “the relation of ideal human bliss to ideal canine happi- 
ness’*!— A'. D. 
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(!) that Jiothing is absolute, that ever>-thing has only relative importance 
and value. To be honest, generous and just, all we need know is our kin- 
ship with mankind; for this we need neither your principles, nor a soul 
with some kind of innate conceptions of pood and evil. .\ll tins is too 
abstract for us. Good and evil are relative concepts; not that which 
pleases me alone b pood, but that which pleases you and eveobody else: 
and when everybody feels well, believe me. we too will not feel bad Ihis. 
then, is absolute good, and in the same way you may even 
evil, which, evidently, has not occurred to our philosophers. Each for all 
and all for each-this is our principle, and it is leadmp us not to fal^e 

happiness.” 

After expounding his opponents’ tlioughls. Mr. Savich presents 
his own refutation in the following form: 


"A splendid rule, if it is indeed a rule and not simply a liiplifalutin 
phraae; but. unfortunately, it serves as a screen for such a vacuum, su^ 
a tabula rasa, that we make so bold as to expose it and to 
other aide of this splendid mantle, in which cur present age is draping 
itself. We have never had any doubts about the existence of « '‘‘’•“''K 
which forgets itself for the sake of all. which prefers public welfare to 
private interest; have always bclifved m (he bcnefictii naiure o 
a leeting, but we have known it only as an exception to ( c com ion , 
carefully noted among rare historical examples; no oi y uouc c c 
base ike solidarity of hunwn relationships upon u ; a JiDcren . 
ftUabU hosts, must be soucht lor thUe 


The meaning of this answer seems to be clear. Put in otlier 
words it would read as follows: “Vou. Mes.«rs, niatenalisl-N want 
to base common good on the foundation of mutual iriterests o>' 
the natural inclination of men to participate in pii ic a airs 
In theory you are right, but your hopes arc loo ic ea islic. c 
idealists are of the opinion that such a merging of private with 
public mleresls is a brilliant exception, which is recorded m 
hUtory as a rarity. Don’t dare to assure us that it was ) our 
science, your theory tiial brought you to such resu b, 1 1 

impossible It is too good and too lofty t ow tan )oiir 

«ien« achieve such heights? iiere so.ne oti.er foundat.o,. ,s 
soiuteiy necessary.... We idcaiists could inde^ draw such h ^ 
ficial teaulu, but we refrain from doing so because we l.el e e 
them to be only exceptional, rare phenomena, ^^'at 
case, how dare you attempt to do anything of t ic • 

Thu^ a change of roles takes placet the 
reltroacbed for being too Uleali^Uc. What can tl.e poor fellows 
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do who are first scolded and then exposed as being incapable 
of achieving what they have already achieved. This is another 
repetition of the old story about the teacher who scalded a pupil 
for having solved an arithmetical problem loo quickly. “How 
could you solve it when I myself have not yet finished ray calcu- 
lations!” “1 solved it by a diScrcnl method.’’ “What other methods 
can you liave, you are still a fool, a mere whippersnapper, you 
don’t know anything. 1 might think up some other method because 

i am a teacher But yet you see I am working on the problem 

by llie old method. . . . What’s the use of you trying other raeth- 
nds?” “Still I have solved the problem you set me. and have 
solved it correctly.” “Nonsense! It’s not true. It only seems to be 
so. because all the proof is adduced and tlie conclusion is correctly 
drawn. .. . But actually, it is far beyond you. What is needed here 
is universal truth, proof without proof, nonsense that is sense,” and 
so forth. 

How should one argue with a mentor of this type? Would it 
not be belter to leave him in the blissful conviction that he alone 
f)Osse?ses tlie key to truth and that whoever disagrees with him is 
an utter fool? And would it not be belter for us to finish in the 
same wav with Mr. Savich — with Mr. Savich who is so eloquent 
and consistent? 

But in taking our leave of him, and of the author of the com* 
rdy C.lu'iishy's Courtship (if they are not the same per.«on), we 
take the opportunity to draw several general conclusions concern- 
ing idealists and materialists as depicted by the authors whose 
work' we liaxe reviewed. 

1) According to Chensky’s Courtship, idealists like to live at 
other people's expense by borrowing money and not returning it 

2l Materialists are very [religious and fast for three weeks 
at a stretch. <le()ri\'ing themselves of Holy Communion] for being 
liot-lempered. 

3) Idealists like to Indieve in hints, especially when those hints 
promise the cancellation of debts. 

1 1 According to Chenshy ’s Courtship, and also according to 
Mr. Savich. materialist is the synonym for fool; materialists forge 
wills and keep tlie forgeries with the genuine wills which have 
not l>een dra^vn up in their favour: they also keep intact their own 
promissory notes, whicli tliey have stolen from their creditors..,* 
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5) According lo Mr. Savich, “every individual of ihe idealist 
is the direct product of the idea which is realized in him. assuinitig 
the form of matter/’ 

6) The materialists are no good mainly because they are too 
idealistic- and regard as a general ethical requirement what tlie 
idealists C 3 n only wonder 31 ss 3 exception* 

7) From all this it follows that idealism is inevitable in ma- 
terialism. as Mr. Savich conceives it. and that these two principles 
are very tangled and mixed up — if not in the world, then at any 
rale in the minds of Mr. Savich and the author of Chensky s 
Courlskip (if they are not the same person). 
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ON THE EVE, A NOVEL BY I. S. TURGENEV, 
Russki Vesinik, No. 1-2, 1860.” 


(Schlage die Trommel und furchte dich 
nicht. 


Heine.] 


Aesthetical criticbm has now become the hobby of senti- 
mental young ladies. In conversation with them the devotees of 
pure art may hear many subtle and true observations, and then 
they can sit down and vrrite a review in the following-style. “Here 
is the content of Mr. Turgenev’s new novel” (follows a summary 
of the story). “This faint sketch is enough to show how much life 
and poetry, of the freshest and most fragrant kind, b to be found 
in this novel. But only by reading the novel itself can one obtain 
a true idea of that feeling for the most subtle poetical shades of 
life, of that keen psychological analysis, of that profound under- 
standing of the hidden streams and currents of public thought, and 
of that friendly and yet bold attitude towards reality which con- 
stitute the dbtinguishing features of Mr. Turgenev’s talent. Sec, for 
example, how subtly he has noted these psychological features” 
(then comes a repetition of a part of the summary, followed by 
an excerpt from the novel); “read this wonderful scene which b 
depicted with such grace and charm” (excerpt) ; “recall this poet- 
ical living picture” (excerpt), “or this lofty and bold delineation” 
(excerpt). “Does not this penetrate to the depths of one’s soul, 
compel the heart to beat faster, animate and ornament our lives, • 
exalt before us human dignity and the great, eternal significance of 
the sacred ideas of truth, goodness and beauty! Comme c*est joli, 
comme cest delicieux!" 

We are unable to write pleasant and harmless reviews of this 
sort because we are little acquainted with sentimental young ladies. 
Openly confessing ihb, and disclaiming the role of “cultivator of 
the aesthetic tastes of the public,” we have chosen for ourselves a 
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different task, one more modest and more commensurate with our 
abilities. We simply wish to sum up the data that are scattered 
throughout the author’s work, and which we accept as accomplished 
facts, as phenomena of life that confront us. This is not a compli- 
cated task, but it is one that must be undertaken because, what with 
the multiplicity of their occupations and the need for relaxation, 
people are rarely willing to go into all the details of a literary 
production, to analyze, verify and put in their proper places al 
the figures that combine to make this intricate report on one of 
the sides of our social life and then to ponder over the resulu over 
what it promises, and what obligations it imposes upon us. But such 
verification and reflection will be very useful in the case of Mr. 


Turgenev’s new novel. -n , „ 

We know that the devotees of pure aesthetics will at once 

accuse us of wanting to thrust our own views upon the author and 

to set tasks for his talent. We shall therefore make the following 

reservation, tedious though it may be to do so. No we have no 

wish to thrust anything upon the author; ive say at die very outsc 

that we do not know what object the author had m view, or what 

views prompted him to write the story that constitutes the content^. 

of the novel On the Eve. The important thing for us is not so much 

wha. the author u.nUd to say, as what he saW, oven un.ntcnt.oual- 

ly, simply in the process of truthfully reproducing i he fact, of life. 

We prize every talented production precisely because it enables us 

Tstudy the facts of our own lives which, without .he« facts are 

so little exposed to the gaze of the ordinary observer To this d. t 

there is no publicity in our lives except official piihlicity, ev > 

where we encounter not living but onleial persons, l.i-rsons who,.rc 

serving in one sphere or another; in government olTices we me 

IT' at balls'^ we meet dancers, in eluhs-^irdplayers in 

.heatre^hairdressers’ clients, and so forth. Everybody lu es 

his spiritual life as far away from the public gaze a-s possible, 

everyLdy looks at us as much as to say: “1 have come here to 

dame, or to show my coiflure. That being the case b. satisfied 

with the fact that 1 am going about my business, and please don I 

take it into your head to question me about my leelmgs and my 

ideas ” And indeed, nobody makes any attempt to make anybody 

confess, nobody is interested in anyone; everybody tn society 

goes his own way, regretting that he must come together with oth- 
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ers on official occasions as, for example, a iirsl night at the opera, 
an official banquet, or at a meeting of some comniiltee or other. 
Under tliese circumstances, how is a man who does not devote 
himself exclusively to the observation of social habits to study and 
learn what life is? On lop of all this there is the variety, even 
opposites, in the different circles and classes of our society! Ideas 
which have become banal and out of dale in one circle are still 
hotly debated in another; what some regard as inadequate and 
weak, others regard as excessively sharp and bold, and so forth. 
We have no other way of knowing what is defeated, what is vic- 
torious, or what is beginning to permeate and predominate in the 
moral life of society than through literature, and mainly through 
its artistic productions. The author-artist, although not troubling 
to draw any general conclusions about the state of public thought 
and morality, is always able to grasp their most essential features, 
throw a vivid light upon them and place them before the eyes of 
thinking people. That is why we think that as soon as it is recog- 
nized that an author-artist possesses talent, i.e., the ability to feel 
and depict the phenomena with lifelike truth, this very recogmtion 
creates legitimate ground for taking his productions as a basis for 
the discussion of tlie milieu, the epoch, which prompted the author 
to write this or that production. And here the criterion of the 
author’s talent will be the breadth of his conception of life, the 
degree to which the images he has created are permanent and 


comprehensive. 

\Vc have deemed it necessary to say this in order to ju.stify 
our method, namely, to interpret the phenomena of life itself on 
the basis of a literary production, without attributing to the author 
any preconceived ideas or aims. The reader perceives that we re- 
gard as important precisely those productions in which life is ex- 
pressed as it is and not according to a program previously drawn 
up by tlic author. We did not discuss A Ihousand Souls.^^ for 
example, because, in our opinion, the whole social side of this 
novel was forcibly adjusted to a preconceived idea. Hence, there is 
nothing to discuss here except the degree of skill the author dis- 
played in composing his uork. It is impos.-ible to rely on the truth 
and living reality of the facts delineated by the author because his 
inner attitude towards these facts is not simple and truthful. We 
see an entirely different alliludc of an author towards his subject 
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in Mr. Turgenev’s new novel, as indeed we see in most of Ins 
novels In On the Eve we see the inescapable influence of the 
natural eourse of social life and thought, to which the author s own 
thoughts and imagination were involuntarilj- adjusted. 

In expressing the view that the mam task of the literal) critic is 
to explain the phenomena of reality which called a given artistic 
production into being, we must add that in the case of Mr. Tur- 
Lev’s novels this task acquires a special meaning Mr. lur- 
Lev may be rightly described as the painter and bard of he 
morality and philosophy which have reigned among the educated 
section of our society during the past twenty years. He ler) oo, 

divined the new requireme.its. the new ideas f ^ 

the public mind, and in his works he. as a rule, devo ed ( as m c , 
as circumstances would permit! attentio.i to the question that w a 
about to come up next, and which was already heg.iining vagu li 
to stir society. We hope to trace the whole of Mr. , 

literary activity on a future occasion, and so we shall not de. I 
with it at length now; we shall only say that ,t is to this sensit, 
ness that the author displays towards the living strings of socnl • 
to this abilitv of his to respond forthwith to every 'c 

and honest sentiment which is only just heginnmg to 
minds of the best people, that we largely ascribe the .^"ccess wh.c 
Mr. Turgenev has always enjoyed among the Russian puhl c. I 
goes without saying that his literary talent too has contributed a 
Lat deal to thil success, hut our readers know that Mr. lurgcnev s 
mlent is not of the Titanic kind, which by sheer poetic express o , 

alone captivates you, thrills you and com|«ls you to 
with a phenomenon, or an idea, with wiiieh you were not n i 
least in lined to sympathise. Not a turbulent and impulsive powir 
but, on the contrary! gentleness and a kind of poCc modcratim. 
are the characteristic features of his talent. That i' ' 
lieve that he could not have roused the general sympathy of 
public had he dealt with questions ami requirements that were 
Jotally alien to his readers, or which had not yet arisen in society. 
Some readers would have noted the charm of the poetical dc-scrip. 
lions in hU novels, the subtlety and profundity with which he 
portrayed diflerenl individuals a.nd situations; hut tliere can he 
no doubt that this alone would not have been enough to make 
the aulhor’.s success and fame permanent. Even the most attractive 
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aud talented narrator must, if he fails to display this respon- 
sive attitude towards modern times, share the fate of Mr. Fet,®* 
whom people praised at one lime, but of whose work only 
about a half of his best poems are remembered by only about a 
half a score of admirers. It is his responsive attitude towards 
modern times that has saved Mr. Turgenev and has guaranteed 
him permanent success among the reading public. A certain pro- 
found critic once rebuked Mr. Turgenev for having in his works 
so strongly reflected “all the vacillations of public thought.” We, 
on the contrary, regard this as the most vital feature of Mr. Turge- 
nev’s talent; and we believe that it is this feature of his talent that 
explains the sympathy, almost enthusiasm, with which all his 
productions have been received up till now. 

Thus, we may boldly assert that if Mr. Turgenev touches upon 
any question in a story of his. if he has depicted any new aspect 
of social relationsliips. it can be taken as a guarantee that this 
question is rising, or soon will rise, in the mind of the educated 
section of society: that this new aspect is beginning to make itself 
felt and will soon stand out sharply and clearly before the eyes 
of all. Tlial is why, every time a story by Mr. Turgenev appears, 
our curiosity is roused and we ask; what sides of life are depicted 
in it. what questions does it touch upon? 

This question arises now, and in relation to Mr. Turgenev’s 
iifw novel it is more interesting than ever. Up to now Mr. Turge- 
nev’s path, in conformity with the path of our society’s development, 
has proceeded in one, fairly clearly defined, direction. He started 
out from the spficre of lofty ideas and theoretical strivings and 
proceeded to introduce ihe.-se ideas and strivings into coarse and 
luma! reality, which had disressed verv much from them. The hero’s 
preparation-: for the struggle, his suflerings. his eagerness to see 
the triumph of his principle-, and his fall in face of the overwhelm- 
ing power of human banality have usually been the centres of 
interest in Mr. Turgenev’s stories. It goes without saying that the 
background of this struggle, that is to -Jay-, the idea« and strivings, 
was dillen-ni in each story, or was expressed more definitely and 
-harply with the progress of time and change of circumstanco«. 
riuis. the unwanted man’s place was taken by Passinkov; Passin- 
kov’s place ivas taken by Hudin; Rudin’s place was taken by 
l.avrctsky. Each of these pcr«ons was bolder and more perfect than 
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his predecessor, bul the substance, the basis of their characters an 
their entire existence was the same. They introduced new .deas mto 
a certain circle; they were educators and propajand.sts-ercn 
though it was for one woman’s soul, but propagand.sls nere the- 
less. For this they were highlv praised and. tudeed, ,n the.r ^ nc 
they were evidently greatly needed; and thetr task was e tr m 
difficult, honourable and benef.cial. It is not surpr.s.ng that b y 
were so popular, that their spiritual suffer, ngs rou-ed so nm h 

sympathy and their fruitless efforte so much p,ty. It ,s "" ^ 

inu that nobody at that time even thought of observng that hesc 
gentlemen were splendid, noble and intell.gcnt, b-t, at b2.n’ 
idle people. Depicting then, in varmus s.tuat.ons “"-i ™ - 

Mr. Turgenev himself usually treated them ™ 

it was evMen. that his heart ached for the, r sutfer.ngs, a 

roused the same feeling among the bulk of ''--f;"’ 

motive for this struggle and suffer.ng began to look ^ 

when one feature of nobility and exaltation o ' 

show signs of banality, Mr. Turgenev was nb e to ‘ 

tives and other features, and thereby aga.n 

his readers, and again rouse admirat.on an, 

and for his heroes. The subject secned to be 

“^n: z::: dm";:: 

::"xt^rf:nZ^e:n^r:^:brh.:Af.n.h.^ 

Lse eloquent martyrs to co„vuamn. w,ne pa , . 

us, new people have ^rown ,^Jor a:..l strivings 

^ac::ri:r S': "-^-;-p«ce,,tibiy and 

steadily imbibed In their childhood.* 

— Twe ’hav. already been ^ 

Lett young „e«p,e 
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As a consequence, the very character of education in our present 
young society, has assumed a different hue. The conceptions and 
striNings which, in the past, were the hallmark of the progressive 
person, are now regarded as the primary and essential attributes 
of the most ordinary education. You will hear a high-school boy, 
a mediocre cadet, and sometimes even a seminary student a little 
above the average, expressing convictions which formerly Belinsky. . 
for example, was obliged to defend in heated controversy. And the 
high-school hoy. or cadet, expresses these convictions — which were 
formerly arrived at with such difficulty and struggle — quite calmly, 
without any particular ardour or smugness, as if any other convic- 
tions were impossible and even quite inconceivable. 

Nobody among respectable people now expresses astonishment 
and admiration on meeting a man who belongs to the so-called 
progressive trend, nobody looks into his eye? with mute awe. 
nobody shakes hands with him mysteriously and gives him a whis- 
pered invitation to meet a close circle of the chosen in his home 
to discus® the point that injustice and slavery are fatal for the state. 
On the contrary, anybody who reveals a lack of sympathy for 
publicity, unsellishness. emancipation, and so forth, arouses instinc- 
tive astonishment and contempt. Today even tliose who dislike pro- 
gressive ideas must pretend to like them in order to gain admis- 
sion to flcccnl society. Clearly, under such circumstances, the 
former sowers of the seeds of good, people of the Rudin type, lose 
a considerable part of their former credit. They are respected as 
old teachers, but rarely is anybody with an independent mind 
disposed to listen again to those lessons which were learned so 
eagerly in the past, in the period of childhood and initial develop- 
ment. Now somctliing different is needed; it is necessary to go 
further.* 

for ihis uouM not liavo horn Ln canforniity with our objccL Banality and 
triviality is a chnvaclcri-tic of all ajics and of all limes. Wc did speak* 
and speak now, of chosen people, the best people, not of the crowd; 
for Kudin, and nil the men of his type, belanp not to the crowd, bni to the 
lies! people of out tnnc>, huidcnlolly, wc shall not be wronp in saying 
that iW b*vcl of education has, after nil, rKcn lately, even among the 
bulk of society. — .V. f). 

• 1 his vi<*vv may seem to be contradicted by the extraordinary success 
which lin arliicvc<l by the publication of the works of some of our 

author^ of the 'forties. A particularly striking example of this is Belinsky, 
whose woiks, in an edition of 12,000 copies, it is said, were quickly sold 
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“Bm,” «e may be told, -soctety ba= , tot ye. reached the bm. 
of iU development; farther mental and moral -P™'’emen. s d 
possible. Consequently, society needs ‘“^ers preachers f he r >1 
lui propagandise, in short, men of the 

that everytlring of the past has been accepted -^ “bs r d b 

the public mind, but that does no. “ 

new Rudins, the preachers of new and h.gher trends, ' ■ “ ' F; ; 
who will fight and suffer again, and agam rouse s m In 

themselves I socety. This subiee. is 

may constantly bring fresh laurels for a wri er confirm- 

R would be a pity if observations sue - 

ation at the present time. Happil). * j ^ ^annoi 

by the latest trend in our literature. Spea ng abst.actlv 

be denied that the view that ideas in - 

process of movement and change and. -''-fi!'-' ' ' ^ | 

a constant need for preachers of the-e tdeas. ,s 

we must also bear in mind that socut> < oo- n 

for the purpose of arguing and 

gradual development arc of importance oii j | ^,,„al 

by already existing facts, thev always I---''’ „,i. 

need is recogniaed; following .be /‘■■'F'-' ' ' , 

an aetnal chLge must take place in the direct,, , f a 

generally recognized need. Tims. aft. a F-"' 

certain ideas and strivings a period m - - ^ 

these ideas and strivings arc earWed oa/: -H- -n 

he followed by action. The question now 

society done during the past twenty to t iirl> \ejr j j 

I. stuLd, develop, listened to .be Ri.din. 

in their setbacks in the noble sirtigg e or l.cmiiifii' 

for action, but did not do anything. • • . ‘ “ that 

haa accumulated in the minds am ie.ir 's 

. - asr^ ficl s<TV.-s to roiifiriii oiir viiw. 

out. In our opinion, however, U'ls couteiniioruric' 

Belinsky was a proprcbsive among of tli,- work- <*f IUUn'k\ 

wenl further than he, and wlierc U. t,,,,! positively noilntig 

can be gold out in several moiithu the fo,. our society 

to do. Belinsky's success proves not llKit n pre. iou- 

and call for much effort to ‘*''‘'•■"*"‘“‘1’.;’ .„lvocu< y m*"' 

and Mcrcd for the majority, and dia J>, 

for heroism or exceptional talent on the part <•« 
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is absurd and dishonest has been discovered in the present 
order of society; the number of people who “regard themselves 
as standing above surrounding reality” is growing year after year, 
so that soon everybody, perhaps, will be standing above reality. . .. 
One would think that there were no grounds for wishing that we 
should continue forever to proceed along the painful road of 
discord, doubt and abstract grief and consolation. It would seem 
to be clear that now we need not people who will “raise us still 
higher above surrounding reality” but who will raise, or teach us 
how to raise, reality itself to the level of the rational demands that 
we have already recognized. In short, we need men of action and 
not of abstract, and always somewhat Epicurean, argument. 

This was recognized, although vaguely, by many on the appear- 
ance of A Nest of the Gentry. On this occasion loo Mr. Turgenev’s 
talent, together with his true sense of reality, helped him to emerge 
from a dilTicult situation in triumph. He succeeded in depicting 
Lavrctsky in such a way that it seemed out of place to treat him 
with irony, although he actually belongs to the type of idlers that 
we look upon with ridicule. The drama in his situation is no longer 
the struggle against his own impotence, but in his collision with 
concepts and customs, the 6ght against which is enough to daunt 
oven a bold and energetic man. He is married, but has left his 
wife; he falls in love with a pure, angelic woman who has been 
imbued with concepts that make the loving of a married man 
a lieinous crime. Nevertheless, site loves him. and his claims contin- 
uously and friohtfullv torture her heart and conscience. A situation 
like this cannot help giving rise to deep and bitter rellection. and 
we remcnil>er how painfully our hearts llirnhbcd Nvhen Lavrelsky, 
in bidding farewell to Lisa, said to her: “Oh. Lisa. Lisa! How 
liappy we could have been!” And when she, already at heart a 
nun resigned to her fate, answers: “^ou can see for yourself that 
happiness depends not on us but on God.” In reply to this he says; 
“Yes. hocaiise you...” but he does not finish what he wants to 
sav. . . . We remember that readers and critics of A Nest of the 
CeutrY admired many other things in that novel; but what interests 
us most in it is this tragic collision of Tvavretsky. whose passivity, 
precisely in this case, we cannot but excuse. Here it seems as 
tliough Lavrctsky, as if contradicting one of the generic features 
of his typo, U scarcely even a propagandist. Beginning with his 
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first meeting with Lisa, when she is going to morning prayers, he, 
throughout the story timidly yields to her unshakeable conviction 
and never dares to enter into a cool argument with her in order 
to shake those convictions. But this too, of course, is due to the 
fact that in such a case propaganda is the very thing which Lav- 
retsky, and his entire fraternity, fears most. In spite of all this, it 
seems to us (at least it seemed to us when we were reading the 
novel), that the very situation in which Lavretsky finds hurijelf, 
the very collision which Mr. Turgenev chose for this novel, and 
which is so familiar in Russian life, should [serve as powerful 
propaganda and] prompt in the mind of every reader a number 
of thoughts concerning the significance of an entire complex of 
concepts which govern our lives. From various published and 
spoken comments we now know that we have not been altogether 
right; Lavretsky’s situation was either differently interpreted or 
quite misunderstood by many readers. That there is something 
genuinely and not artificially tragic about him was understood 
however, and this, together with its artistic merits gamed for A 
Nest of the Cenlry the unanimous admiration of the whole of tlie 


Russian reading public. . 

After A Nest of the Gentry there were grounds for apprehension 

concerning the fate of Mr. Turgenev's new work. The path of 
creating exalted characters who are compelled to resign themselves 
to the blows of fate has become very slippery. Amidst the admira- 
tion expressed for A Nest of the Gentry voices were heard express- 
ing dissatisfaction with Lavretsky, from whom much more wa^ 
expected The author himself deemed it necessary to introduce 
Mikhalevich into his story in order to rebuke Lavretsky for his 
indolence. And Ilya Ilyich Oblomov, who appeared at the sanm 
time, definitely and bluntly explained to the entire Russian public 
that it is now far better for a man who lacks will and energy to 
refrain from making people laugh; that it is far better for him to 
remain lying on hi, conch lhan to make a lot o( fus, and no.ae 
and bother, to argue and heal the wind lor whole years and d«. 
adea. The people who read Oblomov reeognired his kmslup wtlli 
those interesting personages, the “unwanted men and realised that 
these men were indeed already unwanted, that they were of no 
more Z than good old lly. Ilyieh, “What will Mr, Turgenev 
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create now?'’ we asked ourselves, and we sat down to read On 

the Ere with the utmost curiosity. 

On this occasion loo the author's feeling for the present did 
not fail him. Realizing that the former heroes had already done 
their work and could no longer win the sjTnpathies of the best 
section of our society as they had done in the past, he decided 
to abandon them, and sensing in several fragmentary manifestations 
the spirit of the new demands of life, he stepped on to the road 
along which the progressive movement is proceeding at the present 
time. . . . 

In Mr. Turgenev’s new novel wc meet with situations and t^'pes 
lliat differ from those we have been accustomed to find in his 
prevuui? work.s. The social demand for action, for real action, 
incipient contempt for dead, abstract principles and passive virtue 
are cxprcs.-ed in the whole structure of the new novel. Everybody 
who reads this essay ha.s undoulitedly read On the Eve. hence, 
instead ol summarizing the story we shall only make a brief sketch 
of il.s principal characters. 

Tlie heroine of the story is a girl of a serious turn of mind, 
possessing an energetic will and a heart filled with humane striv* 
ini!s. Her development has been very peculiar owing to special 
donu'stie circumstances. 

Her father an<l mother were very narrow-minded hut not 
vicious: her mother was even favourably distinsuished for her 
kiminess and soft heart. From her rhildhood Helena was free from 
the \oke of that domestic despotism which erushes so many beau- 
tiful characters in the bud. She grew up alone, without friends, 
ah-olutoly free: no formalism restricted her. Nikolai Artyomicli 
Stakhov. her fatliei. wa.- a rather dull-witted person, hut he regarded 
himself as a philosopher of the sceptical school and kept himself 
aloof from domestic life, at first only admiring his little Helena, 
who revealed unusual abilities at an early age. While she was little. 
Helena worshipped her father, l^ul Stakhov’s relation.* with his 
\vift' were not altosether satisfactory. He married Anna Vassilyevna 
for her dowrv, he had no feeling toward* her whatever, he treated 
her almost w'ilh contempt and left her for the society of Aususlina 
(ihristinnovna. who fooled and fleeced him. Ann.a Vassilyevna. a 
sif.ls .'ind sensitive woman, after the type of .Maria Dmitriyevna in 
./ itf (he Gi'ntr\. meekly bore her lot but could not refrain 
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from complaining about it to everybody at home and. incidentally, 
even to her daughter. Thus, Helena soon became her mother s 
confidante, one to whom to pour out her woes, and involuntarily 
she became the judge between her and her lather. Owins to Helena’s 
impressionable nature this greatly inlluenced the development of 
her inner strength. The less she could do practically in this matter 
the more work she found for her mind and imagination. Compelled 
from lier earliest years to watch [lie relationships between tliose 
she loved, participating with both heart and mind in the explanation 
of these relationships and in passing judgment upon them. Helena 
early trained herself to think independently and to form a conseioiH 
opinion about everything around her. The domestic relationships 
of the Stakhovs are very briefly sketched in Mr. Turgenev s novel, 
but this sketch gives us profoundly true indications which explain 
a great deal in the early development of Helenas charartei. She 
was an impressionahle and clever child: her position between 
her mother and father early prompted her to serious reflection and 
early raised her to an independent authoritative role. She placed 
herself on the level of her ciders and put them before tlie bar of 
her judgment. Her reflections were not cold, however: her whole 
sou! merged with them, because tiic matter affected people who 
were extremely close and extremely dear to her, who>e relationships 
were hound up with her most sacred sentiment^ and her most vital 
interests. That is why her reflections directly affected the disposition 
of her heart. She ceased to worship her fatlicr and acquired a 
passionate attachment to l.er mother, whom she regarded as an 
oppressed and suffering being. Her love for her mother however, 
did not rouse the contrary feeling of hostility towanis her fatli.-r. 
who was neither a villain, a positive fool nor a domestic tyrant. 
He was just an ordinary mediocrity, and Helena rooled toward^ 
him instinctively and later, perhaps, consciously decnled that there 
was nothing lovable about him. But soon she observed that her 
mother too was a mediocrity, and passionate love ami respect for 
her gave way in her heart to a mere sense of pity and comlescen- 
sion Mr. Turgenev very aptly des<Til)cs her attitude toward- her 
mother when he savs that she “treated her mother as if she were 
an ailing grandmother.” The mother admitted to herself that she 
was beneath her daughter; the father, however, as soon as his 
daughter began to .<=urpass him in inlellecU which was not a very 
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diilicult Dialler, cooled towards her, decided that she w«'i3 queer, 
and dropped her. 

Meanwhile Helena’s feelings of sympathy and humanity grew 
and expanded. Of course, the pain she felt at the sight of the 
suffering of others was originally caused in her childish heart by 
tlie downtrodden appearance of her mother long before she began 
to understand what the trouble was about. This pain was always 
with her, it accompanied her at every step she took in her develop- 
ment, it gave an exceptionally pensive bent to her thoughts, and it 
gradually called forth and defined in her active strivings, all of 
which she directed towards a passionate and irresistible yearning 
for the good and happiness of all. This yearning was still vague, 
her strengtli was still feeble when she found fresh sustenance for 
her relleclions and dreams, a new object for her sympathy and 
h»ve; we refer to her strange acquaintance with the beggar girl, 
Katya. She befriended this girl when she was over nine years of 
age. clandestinely met her in the park, brought her sweetmeats, 
gave her sliawls and ten kopek pieces (Katya would not take toys), 
sat with her for hours eating llie girl’s stale bread with a sense of 
joyous iuimility; she listened to the stories the girl told, learned 
her favourite song and with concealed awe and fear heard her 
threulen to run awav from her wicked aunt and go and live m 
God's full frcvdoin: and she herself dreatned of putting a knapsack 
on her hack and running away with Katya. Katya soon died, but 
lielcna , ai quaintance with her inevitably left deep traces upon 
h(“r <hara(lcr. A new side was added to her pure, human, sym- 
jKitlulii disposition, a side which cultivated in her contempt for, 
or at all cMiits stern indifference to. the superfluous luxuries of 
llie life of the rich, a feeling which always penetrates the soul 
of a person, who is not entirely spoilt at the sight of helpless 
poverty. Soon Helena's whole sou] was thirsting with desire to do 
good, and at first this desire was satisfied with the customary acts 

were accessible to her. “The poor, the hungry and 
die sick beckoned to Iut, stirred and pained her; she saw lliem 
in her dreams, she questioned all her acquaintances about them.” 
Even ‘all ill-treated animals, the emaciated backyard dogs, kittens 
eondemned to de.itlu young sparrows which had fallen from their 
ne-ts. and even insects and reptiles found a protector in Helena; 
she hersrdf fed them and never felt disgust for them.” Her father 
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^ned all this banal sentimentality, but Helena was 
for sentimentality is characterized precisely by an abundanc^t 
sentiment and words accompanied by a complete absence o efc 
tive love and sympathy. Helena always tried to egress her.elf m 
acln She could Lt tolerate empty ear.ses and tenderne. A 

in general, attached no value to words that “a™ 
by deeds, and respected only practical and nsefu ac, ty. 

was not even fond of poetry and had no 1'“'?™'-;' 

But the active strivings of die strength 

if there U sc ,pe and freedom or • l^now what 

several times, suffer reverses an , , i to be overcome 

various efforts cost and how are nee 

essary for an active ^ . Notwillistanding lli<* 

be able to find commensurate uork toi . , gullets 

freedom of her development, He ena c^Id n 

for her strengtli and was miab ^ ^ j„„ ti,ere was 

prevented her from doing what s e of systematic- 

nothing to do. She was not aciuir- 

education and was therefore ab jnc.-narahle from systems, 

ing the multitude of prejudices t lat are ^ 

courses, and routine education m 6^”*^ ■ satisfy her; the only 

and with interest, but reading alone cou d (levylopcd 

effect it had upon her requiremenU even 

more than her other powers, an could ih'- 

- began to exceed the living . prolcrtiim Hies from 

giving of alma, tending pups and kiUen>. not 

spiders satisfy her. WVn she grew o er nioreovei. ihi -e 

fail to see how shallow tins actiut) - nfe. 

occupations called for very Imie ,,„l ,,hat it was 

She wanted something %»ie^coul<l nol to work 

she did not know: even if .he did .f ..itation, 

at it. This explains why she f„r something- and that 

why she was always exi>ec mg neculiar 

i, why her very appearance became ao pecul 

v,..r (ace Ikt aiienUn: and some- 
"Her whole beiiiR. the smile which seemed to be 

whal timU, clear but 
strained, and her hw uneven mce 
♦omvlhing impulsive and hasty- . - ■ 
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Clearly, she is still beset by vague doubts about herself, she 
has not yet determined her role. She has realized what she does 
not need and remains proud and independent amidst the habitual 
circumstances of her life; but she does not yet know what she needs, 
and above all she does not understand what she must do to achieve 
what she needs, and that is why her whole being is strained, uneven 
and impulsive. She is waiting, living on the eve of something. . . . 
She is ready lor vigorous, energetic activity, but she is unable to 
set to work by herself, alone. 

This timidity, this virtual passivity of the heroine combined 
with her abundance of inner strength and her tormenting thirst for 
activity astonishes us and makes us think that there is something 
unfinished about Helena’s personality. But this very unfinished 
stale of Helena’s personality, her lack of a practical role, reveals 
precisely the living connection between Mr. Turgenev’s heroine 
and the whole of the educated section of our society. In the way 
Helena’s character is conceived, at bottom, it is an exceptional one, 
and if she were indeed presented everywhere as expressing her 
views and strivings she would have been alien to Russian society 
and would not have had that intimate meaning for us that she has 
now. She would have been a fictitious character, a plant unskilfully 
transplanted to our soil from some foreign land. But Mr. Turgenev’s 
true seru'C of reality did not permit him to make the practical activ- 
ities of his heroine fully coincide \s'ith her theoretical concepts 
and the inner promptings of her soul. Our public life docs not yet 
provide an author with the materials for this. At present we observe 
throughout our society only an awakening desire to get down to 
real work, a lealization of the banality of the various beautiful 
toys, of lilt* lofty phrases and inert forms with which wc have 
amu'^ed and fooled ourselves for so long. But we have not yet 
emerged from the sphere in wliich we were able to sleep so peace- 
fully. and we do not yet know very well W’herc the exit is; if any- 
body does know, he is still afraid to open the door. This dilficull 
and painful iran.'^itional slate of society inevitably leaves its impress 
on works of art that arc produced under ihcse conditions. Tliere 
niav be Individual strong characters in society, individuals may 
achieve a liigli level nf moral development, and so such personal- 
ities ajipcar in literary productions. But all this remains only in 
the porlrayal of the characters of these persons, it is not carried 
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over into life; the possibility of its existence is assumed but it is 
not seen in real life. Olga, in Oblomov, appeared to us to be an 
ideal woman whose development had gone far beyond the rest of 
society; but where is her practical activity? She seems to be capable 
of creating a new life and yet she lives amidst the same banality 
in which all her women friends live because she cannot get away 
from this banality. She Hke^ Slolz because he is an energetic and 
active character, and yet, notwithstanding all the ^kill displaced 
by the author of Oblomov in depicting character, he reveals to us 
only Stolz’s abilities, but he gives us no opporlunil> to see how 
he applies them; he has no firm ground under his feet and floats 
before our eyes in a sort of mist. In Mr. Turgenev’s Helena we now 
stHj another attempt to create an energetic and active cliaracler. and 
it cannot be said that the author’s portrayal of this character is 
unsuccessful. If we have rarely met women like Helena, many of 
ns, of course, have observed even in the most ordinary women 
the embryo of one or oilier of the essential features of Helena's 
character, the potential development of many of her striving.-. As 
an ideal personage, constituted of the finest element.- that are 
developing in our society, Helena is intelligible .and close to iis. 
Her strivings are defined for us very clearly; she seems to serve 
as an answer to the question and doubts of Olga. i%ho. while 
living with Stolz, is yearning and longing for something which >he 
herself cannot define. The portrait of Helena explains this longing, 
which inevitably overcomes every decent liussian. no matter how 
good his own circumstances may be. Helena U thirsting to perform 
good deeds, she is looking for the means to create happiness anmnd 
herself, because she cannot conceive of herself enjoving peace of 
mind, let alone happiness, if she is .-urrounded h\ suilering. un- 
happiness, poverty and the humiliation of her dear on< 

But what activities commensurate with these inner demands 
could Mr. Turgenev provide for his heroine? It is dilhcult to an- 
swer this question even in the abstract, and it is probably still h'ss 
possible for a Russian author of the present day to create such 
activities in his art. There is no scope for such activities, and the 
author la. willy-nilly, obliged to compel his heroine to di.splay 
her lofty strivings in a shallow way. by giving alms and saving 
abandoned kittens. She is unable, and afraid, to undertake activ- 
ities which call for great strain and struggle. All around her she 
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sees one thing oppressing anotlier, iid precisely because of her 
humane and sympathetic disposition she tries to keep aloof from 
everything in order to avoid oppressing others herself. At home her 
influence is not fell at all ; her father and mother are like strangers 
to her; they stand in awe of her authority, but she never ofiers 
them advice or instruction, or makes demands of them. She has a 
companion living in the house, a young, good-natured German 
girl named Zoya, but Helena keeps aloof from her, scarcely ever 
speaks to her, and their relations are very cold. There is also 
the young artist Shubin, about whom we shall speak in a moment; 
Helena annihilates him with her uithering criticism, but she never 
dreams of exercising any influence over him, although this would 
have been extremely beneficial for him. There is not a single in- 
stance throughout the story where the yearning to do good induces 
Helena to intervene in the affairs of those around her and to exercise 
her influence in any way. We do not think that this is due to a 
casual ovei-sight on the author’s part. No, up to very recently we 
saw, not among women but among men, a special type who 
towered and shone above society and look pride in standing aloof 
from the surrounding milieu. “It is impossible to keep pure in 
this environment,” they said, “and besides, this environment t so 
shallow and banal that it is far better to keep out of it” And they 
(lid indeed keep out of it; they did not make a single energetic 
attempl to improve this banal environment. Their self-exclusion 
from it was regarded as the only honest way out of their situation, 
and wa.« glorified as an act of heroism. Naturally, having such 
examples and concepts before him, the author had no better means 
()f depicting Helena’s domestic life than by describing her as stand- 
ing entirely aloof from that life. As we have said, however, in the 
story Helena’s impotence is attributed to a special cause, which 
springs from her feminine, humane sentiments: she dreads all col* 
Ii«ions not because die larks courage, but because she is afraid that 
she may offend or harm somebody. Having never experienced a 
full and active life, she still imagines that her ideals can be achieved 
[without a -^rugglel, without causing anybody any harm. After 
one incident fwhen Insarov heroically threw a drunken German 
into a pond), she made the followng entry’ in her diary: 

■'No, 111* will sui!id no non>ense, and he liU' the courage to take uj> 
the i iidi-eh on Jiiother’s behalf. But why that aneer, those quiverini: Ups 
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and that venom m his eye=? But perhaps it cannot he oUicrwL.c' IVr 
haps a man. a fighter, cannot remain meek and mild ' ' 

This simple idea had only just entered her mind, and then onlv 
in the form of a question which she is unable to answer. 

In this state of indeliniteness, of inaction, in spile of a con- 
tinuous yearning for somelliing, Helena lives until she reaches the 
age of twenty. Sometimes she feels exccedijigl) depressed; she real- 
izes that she is wasting her strength. Uiat her life is empty. She 
says to herself: “If I got a place as a serving maid 1 would feel 
,much better, I am sure."’ This feeling of depression is intens.hed 
by the fact that she meets with no sympathy from anybody, slie 
can find no one to support her. Sometimes it seems to her that 
.she wanU something tliat nobody eUe wants, that nobody m a 
Itussia is thinking about. . . . She becomes frightened and the nwd 
for sympathy grows stronger, and she long- intensely and agita- 
tedly for another sou! that would under-land her, that would re- 
>pond to her innermost sentiments, that would helj) lur an ^ 

her wlmt to do. A desire arises «-ithin i.er lo surrender herself to 
-omebody, lo merge her being with somebody, and lie oru nut 
pundence in which she stands among tho^e imnu diately around her 

!iccomcs repugnant to her. 

“From the age of sixiccii Imtl Ikt own tile. I'Hl U 
Lie. Her soul flared up and died down alone, st.c Uat I.er winp^ g ^ 
,he barn like a bird in a cage; but tlicrc was no cage. 
her. nobody restrained her. nevertheh-ss. .be Mruggled and ^ 

limes she did not understand herself; she even feared hei>c I . ^ 
around her seemed to her to l>e cither senseless or ^ ' 

is it possible to live without love? But there is no one to love, slu ii.u . 
and these thouphl.s ihc-e sensation- frightened her. 

1. is in this sute of mind and heart tl.at ,.l,e com» upon tin- 
scene in the story, in the sumn.er, at a country house ,n Kun sevo 
In a short space of time three men appear hcfr.rc her. on.- of ahon, 
attracts her whole soul. Incidentallt. th.-rc is a fourth man. mlro. 
duced casually, but not one of the unwanted type, whom we .shall 
also count. Thr«! of ih.-se (.entlemei, are liuss.ans. the fouith .s a 
Hulgarian. and hitn Helena regards ns her ideal. Let us look at 

ail the.-f gentlemen. • , i 

One of these young men. who. m his own way, is pass.onalely 

in love with Helena, i- the .mist Pavel Yakovlevich Shubm, a 
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handsome and graceful youth of about twenty-five, good-natured 
and witty, merry and ardent, carefree and talented. He ia a distant 
relative of Anna Vassilyevna. Helena’s mother, and therefore stands 
very close to the young girl and hopes to win her affections. But 
she always looks down superciliously upon him. regards him as a 
clever but spoiled child who can never be taken seriously. Shubin, 
however, says to his friend: “There was a time when she liked 
me.” and indeed there is much about him that is likeable. It is not 
surprising that for a .nortrf*nt Helena attached more importance to 
the good sides of his character than to the bad ones; but she soon 
discerned the artistic side of this character, she realized that every* 
thing about him was ephemeral, that there was nothins constant 
and reliable about him, that his entire make-up was a mass of 
contradictions: indolence crushed his talent, and waste of lime 
later called forth fruilles.* contrition, caused spleen and roused 
self-contempt, which, in its turn. sen*ed to console him for his 
failures and fostered his pride and conceit. Helena realized all thb 
in.stinclively, without tormenting perplexity, and therefore, her 
derision regarding Shubin was absolutely calm and dispa.^sionate. 
“You think that everything about me is pretence, vou do not be- 
lieve that [ have repented, you do not believe that 1 can weep 
sincerely !” -^aid Shubin (o her one dav in an outburst of despair. 
She doe« not answer: “1 do not believe.” She savs simply: “But 
I do believe vou have repented. Pavel Yakovlevich, and I believe 
your tears, but it seems to me that your repentance amuses you, 
and so do vour tears.” Shubin shuddered as he heard this simple 
verdict, tvhich must indeed have stabbed deeply into hU heart. 
He had never Imagined that his impulses, contradirtions and 
sufferings, hU tossing from one side to another, could be inter- 
preted and explained so simply and truthfully. After hearing 
this explanation he even slopped making himself an “interesting 
fK'rson.” And indeed, as soon as Helena has formed an opinion 
about him he ceases to interest her. It is a matter of in- 
differeiK'c to Iter whether lie is present or not, whether he re- 
members or has forgotten her. wliether he loves or hales her. Site 
has nothing in common with him, although she is not averse to 
pral-iug him sincerely when lie does something worthy of his 
talents. . . . 

Anotlier begins to r>ccup\ luT ihougbls. He is of an entirely 
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fi,u.e bea.s .he ^press o,^ Jh. . A ^ 

Bersenev, a close fnend „,her German books, 

read- the history of the g^K.^acrifice. In answer to Shubin s 

and he is modest and capab Lanoiness' We shall win hap- 

exclamation: “We want happme^. P ,otlung 

p'.“ ■“ -r "”r.? sr .w “»v ,!« 

higher than happiness! and uilh ^ 

between them: 

-For example?" Shubin ashed and halted. 

••’Well, take this, lor example We . 
are good fellows All riidit, ols a m intluruc as 

happiness. But is the word 'happiness ll ^ ^ elfish word? 

two. induce us to extend « ^d J j:es us?” 

What 1 want to say is: is it not a woro i ^ 

‘But do > 0 L know any words that unite _ ^ 

•Yea Ouita a numhe. And yon know th. .n, mo- 

"What words are these? Tell me. 

-Well, take the word art, since you ate an art„t. 

tr>\ ftcieoce, freedom, justice. 

-And love?” Shubio asked. now 

“And love is a unitin;: word, but no nie.inki farrifice. 

VearninR lor. not love thal means pleasure, bul lose 

Shubin IrowneJ , , inv'^eK. 1 wan* *° 

That’, all ripltt (or the Germans. I want lore 

be number one." . , , i ^ ,^,at the enlirc mission 

"Number one.” Bersenev echoes. But I u 

of our lives Is to make ourselves num ler sj,ui,i„ with o plaintive 

“If everybody behaves os you a f..r otlur*." 

grimace/*nobody will cal .11 don x be afraid, 

“That shows that pineappk-s are not « ■ unother’s 

there will always be people who wtll even take 

mouth.*’ 

na r- ;:s -t jrSs':;;:* 

fes'es. and how his soul is tap haDpiness for the 

I. expresses sincere JVre"c!ll "mi' inr-rtis.” Cott- 

sake of one of .Itoso wor ^ sympathy of 

‘"'"‘Tl’ nTna'llul i at once becomes evident wl.y be cannot 
:4:-etrt:rmr,:t wbo.e ..... ..eb one of .be heroes of 
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passive virtue, a man capable of bearing a great deal, of sacrificing 
a great deal, ot acting in a noble manner in general when oppor- 
tunity occurs, but he will not be able and tvill not dare to under- 
take broad and bold activity, a free struggle, an independent role 
in any cause. He wants to be number two because be thinks that 
this is the mission of every living being; and indeed his role in 
the story to some extent reminds one of Bizmenkov in The f/n- 
tvanUd M'tn, and still more of Krupits)n in Two Fnends. Although 
in love with Helena, he becomes the mediator between her and 
Insarov, with whom she has fallen in love; he generously helps 
them, nurses Insarov when he is sick, renounces his own happiness 
for the sake ot his Irieno. although not without some heartache, and 
even not without complaint. He has a kind and loving heart, but 
evervthing goes to show that he will always do good not so much 
because of the promptings of his heart, as because he thinks it 
his duiy to do good. He holds that one must sacrifice one’s happi- 
ness tor the "iake of one’s country, of science, and so forth, and 
thereby condemns himself to remain an eternal slave and martyr 
to an idea. He draws a line between his happiness and his country, 
for example; he, poor fellow, cannot rbe sufficiently to be able 
to understand that the good of his country is in^-eparably bound 
up with his own happiness, and to be unable to conceive of happj- 
niss for himself apart from ihe well-being of his country. On the 
contrary, he seems to be afraid that his personal happiness may 
binder the well-being of his country, hinder the triumph of 
justice, the acliieveriients of science, and so forth. That is why 
he is afraid to wish tor happiness lor himself, and owing to the 
nobility of his principles he decides to sacrifice his happiness 
lor the sake of his ideas and. of course, thinks that this is an 
net ol magnanimity on his part. Clearly, such a man is capable 
or:h ol pa>sive nobilitv. He cannot merge his sou) with any 
gieat cause, he cannot forget die whole world for the sake of 
favourite idea, that idea cannot inflame him and he cannot 
‘.iglil lor it as if he >vere lighting for his own joy. his own life* 
iiis own happine>s. ... He docs wliat duty bids him. he strives for 
what he regards as just on principle; but his actions are listless, 
cold, and hcjilanU because he is always doubting his strength. He 
nnishf-d his course at the university with distinction. lie loves 
science, he is constantly studying and wishes to become a professor. 
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What could be simpler? But uhen Helena asks him about bis 
protesscrshtp he deems it necessary to dtsplay Pr--vort„ mod^ 
Ly: “1. of course, knot, only too tvell how much 1 st.ll la k 
to be worthy of such a lofty ... I want to say that I am too little 
prepared for it, but I hope to obtain perm.s.ion to go abroad ^ 
Lactly like the introduction to an academic speech: 1 hope, ladies 
and gentlemen, that you will kindly excuse the dryness and colour- 

lessness of my exposilion.” and so forth. i • ,i 

And yet L professorship about which Ber.-cnev speaks in h. 

way is the object of his cherished dreams! W he„ Helena 

whither he will be quite content wdth his position when 

appointed to a university chair he answers; 

•■Quite, Helena Nikniayovna, quite! What lualirr cidlnig leu, linn- 
be» Tliink of it! To follow in die foolslop. of I iiaofci .^lkola^cMrl . . . 
me v ly thoaght that 1 shad engage in sii, h a, livilies alls i,„. w .d. pn 
and IlrrassLiit. . . . Yes, eniliarrassinen. which . . . which springs froin 

the consciousness of my own weakness. 

The =anie consciousness of his weakness first induces him 
bornly to refuse to believe that Helena has grown to love l"ni u.d 
then to grieve that she has grown indifferent towaids him. Ihis 
same consciousness can be discerned when, in ren-ornnu nding us 
friend Insarov, he. among his other merits, mentions the fact that 
he docs not borrow money. The same consciousne>s can even 
cerned in his reflections about nature. He savs li.nt nature awakeris 
in him a sort of disquietude, anxiety and even melaiirliol) , and he 

asks Shubin: 

"What can thix meaii';* Docs the coiisciouMic-'s of our iiUor impi-r- 

fertion. of our lack of clarity grow ,tronKcr in her 

face, or is that which she gives us umdequate hw us. I'lule iIk 

what I mean to say is . . . she lacks what we ne. d. 

Most of Bersenev’s renections run in this air-b^Mling romantic 
style. And yet, in one passage of this story we are told that he 
argued about Feuerbach. It would have been extremely uilereshng 

to hear what he had to say about Feuerbach! ... 

And so, Bersciiev is a very good Ru-ssian nobleman trained .n 
Ihe principles of duty, who later plunges into scholarship and 
philosophy. He is far more practical and relmbic than Shubin, am 
if he were led along some road he would go willingly and straiglit 
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ahead. But he is incapable of leading not only others bu evw 
himself: by his xery nature he lacks iniuatrve; he faded to ac- 
quire it during his upbringing and he failed to acquire U in at r 
life. At first Helena feels an attraction for him because of his 
kindness and the serious subjects he discusses with her She is 
even ashamed of her own ignorance, because be is always bringing 
her boob that she cannot read. But she cannot become complexly 
attached to him, she cannot surrender her soul, her fate to bm; 
she instinctively realizes even before she meets Insarov that Ber- 
senev is not the man she needs. And indeed, we may confidently 
assert that Bersenev would have been scared had Helena thrown 
herself upon his neck, and he would certainly have fled on various 

extremely noble pretexts. 

Incidentally, living in a wilderness, as it were, Helena w^ 
for a moment enchanted with Bersenev and already asked her,^lt 
uliellicr he was not the man for whom her soul liad been yearning 
for so long, the man who was to relieve her of all her perplexities 
and point out to her die path of activity. But Bersenev himself 
introduces Insarov to her and the enchantment vanishes 

Strictly speaking, there is nothing extraordinary about Insarov. 
Bersenev and Shubin. Helena, and even the author of the novel 
himself, describe him in negative terms. He never tells lies, he 
never breaks a promise, he does not borrow money, he is not fond 
of talking about his achievements, lie never puts off the execution 
of a di-eision once adopted, his deed.- never contradict his words, 
and so forth. In short, he has none of the features for which any 
man with claims to respt'ctabilily should bitterly reproach himself, 
lint in adilition to this, he i- a Bulgarian whose soul is filled with 
a pas-ionate dts-ire to liberate hi- counlrv. and to this idea he 
devotes himself entirely, openly and confidently, it represents the 
nltimale goal of his life He does not think that his personal happi- 
ness can come into collision with his life’s object; such an idea, 
<50 natural for the Russian nobleman-scholar Bersenev, would never 
enter tin- head of \hU simple Bulgarian. On the contrary, he is 
-Striving for the liberation of hi- country because to him it mean- 
ensuring his own peace of mind, the happiness of his whole life, 
if lie could have found satisfaction in anything else he would not 
liaie roneenu'd himself alrout hi^ enslaved country. But he cannot 
ruiKL-ive ol himself separateK from his country. 
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. . .. uiic - counlrMiien are 

••How oon one I.e eonten. ^hile hiJ connin’ 

ouflering?" he ihinkn. ' „„ l,e fmd in anv occupauon 

in enslaved 1 ad « .he alleviation of .he 1 .. of one, 

if that occupation uoe® nor 

pool countoT^^"''” 

»• .l.^rUUed cau-e quite uaHirally, vNilhout 
Thus, he pursues his cheruh^ „3t„„lK as eating and drink- 

posing, without any f-'-o-fj:-',;;;;;”' L «.> or putting his 

ing. For the time beiUo helned. At present lie ha^ 

idea into execution, but all that the food. 

little to eat and sometimes existence. So it is "hh 'he 

although scant), is essent Moscow University in 

liberation of his country .he ^ , j become intimate with 

order to become thoroughly f„r the time 

the Russians, and throughout t e s y compiling a 

being with translating 3ndaRus.sian gram 

textbook of Bulgarian grammar for _ ; , 

mar for Bulgarian, keeps up a pvt- 

countrymen, and intends m return^ to of an K astetn 

pare for an insurrection on t iqS'V* Thi'. of course. 

Lr (the action of •"V7 .'uuldisnt- bu, he does 
ic meagre sustenance for In. consnh'r 

.ot regard hU stay in Moscow as real ^ 

bis feeble activities satisfactory e\en ,i„„ of his conn- 

He too lives on .Ae e.e of the great 

happiness, life will become full and a ready 

ters hus head to entertain **7'*'\^ ’ , ,l,e level of 

calculate and weigh how miir le i,„]i(Ter. M' e 

which grcit man he will rise. ‘ „„ H-an Tvani.h; 

to him whether he will be a mm ' i does not wori v 

whether he will he nomher one or "7' , 

U\rr. He will do what his nature prompts him to .1). 

him. He ' III he will he niimher one. ho 

#«,.nd he will follow them, and in both ea.w 
' ' t, milt Where he will stand and how f .r he will go will 
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duly, but because he would die if he were unable to go. It is this 
that conttitutes the enormous difference between him and Bersenev. 
Bersenev is also capable of making sacrifices and of performing 
heroic deeds, but in this he resembles a genercrus girl who consents 
to marry a man she hales in order to save her father. She looks 
forward to the wedding with smothered pain and unwilling submis- 
sion to her fate, and would be glad if something happened to pre- 
vent it. Insarov, however. looks forw'ard to his feats of heroism, 
to the dav when he can encase in his self-sacrificing activities with 
eagerness anrl impatience, like a young man in love looking for- 
ward to the day of his wVdtling with the girl he loves. Only one 
anxiotv disturbs him. and that is ifial something may happen to 
put off the wished-for day. Insarov's love for the freedom of his 
countrv lies not in his mind, not in his heart nor in his imagin- 
ation: it permeates his whole being, and whatever else penetrates 
his being is transformed by the power of this feeling, submits to 
it and merge? with it. That is why, notwithstanding his quite ordin- 
ary abilities, notwithstanding the lark of brilliance in his nature, 
he is iminea.«iirably superior to. charms and influences Helena e\er 
so much more than hrillianl Shubin and clever Bersenev, although 
both are also noble and loving characters. Helena makes the fol- 
lowing extremely apt observation concerning Bersenev in her diary 
((tn which the author did not spare his profimclitv and wit): 

"Aii<lr*-i I’t;troviclj may l>c ninr*- leariwd tJiaii he ifnsarov', he may 
«\cti li-' mure iiilelliprnt, liin I don't know why it is— /le looh so small in 
Ills jirt sciiCC.” 


I> it necessary to relate the >l(»ry of how Helena and Insarov 
were drawn togellier, the story of their love? W e think not. Our 
readers probably remember ibis story well, and besides it cannot 
really be told. We are afraid to touch this lotrder poetical creation 
with our cold r<xngh liaiid?. we are even afraid to offend our read- 
er'- fe'«‘]uigs. \\hic!i, imdoubtedlv, have luvn stirred bv the poetry 
of Turgenevs luirrativc. with our drv and unfeeling account of it. 
Mr. Turgenev, the bard of pure and ideal feminine love, peers so 
deeply into the young virgin soul, nnder.-tands it so fully and de- 
piets It- linr -t liioinenls ullh such inspired emotion, with such an 
aidour of loM>. that we a<liiaily feel in lliis story the quiver of 
her maiilenly breast, her tender *ighs. her moist glanee. e\pr\ throb 
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of her agitated ^earU that our hr.rt.^nudt 

!r, ”ng ht... ftoo. ^ h^. . . «e 

sitting beside an old Ine.i ^Lts. This f..l- 

home to our native Ian “ f up Origin recollections of 

ing is both sad an joy u „,■ 

childhood, gone never t of a pure and niighlv imagui- 

youth, the ideal harmonious of a Pu c 

Ition as yet untamed or degraded by thc^tr,^ 

rience. All this has pas.-e dreams if only in recollec- 

yel lost who can return ' /.nCon with life, to iheM* grand 

tion, to this pure J"^.7rt the sight of the sordidness, 

and ideal plans, and ‘ present life is passing. 

banality and pellin^s ,n » n 'eh^ recollections iit others, «ho 

blessed is the one tvlto can ton '• Mr. Turgenev s 

can awaken such sentiments m ,torii5 alwat-s 

talen, has always been dtst.ngu.^b^d fo . 3,,,, 

create this pure imprcs^ou of the.r This 

therein, of course, lies their essCT ,^^3P„e of its portrayal ol 

importance is inherent tn On he E ^ ^^ .„.out 

Helena’s love. We are certain that o ,^,ions. those tender 

• onr aid, to appreciate the c''»" , profound psychological 

and languorous scenes those sul P depicted from 

details with which the love o He e-u. an li ^ 

beginning .0 end. Instead ” to say goodbye, 

“ ei:.- f^ena. r f^ 

s a - rtB:i 

!ru- ‘"ti rt-f ^ 

thing disgustingly \c sure tl.at she will gai" f™" '"“‘- 

L“';::!hrng hut The "nghle,. and me,, noble thniights.-lV. D. 
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stroll with Insarov along the Canal Grande, her visit to the opera 
to hear II Traviata and her return. This last episode strongly im- 
presses us by its strict truthfulness, and by the infinite sadness of 
its charm; we think it is the most touching, the most charming pas- 
sage in the vhole story. 

We shall leave our readers to enjoy the recollection of the entire 
development of the story while we return to Insarov’s character, or 
rather, to the relationship in which he stands to the Russian society 
around him. We have already seen that here he does almost nothing 
to achieve his principal aim; only once do we see him go off on a 
journey of sixty versts to Troitsky Posad, to reconcile his com- 
patriots who had quarrelled among themselves, and at llie end of 
his stay in Moscow it is mentioned that he travelled ail over the 
city clandestinely visiting various personages. But it goes without 
saying that he has nothing to do, while living in Moscow. To do 
anything real he must go to Bulgaria. And he does go, but death 
intercepts him on tlie road, and so wc see no activity on his part 
m the story. From this it is evident that the purpose of the story 
is not to depict for us an example of civic, i.e., public heroism, 
as some critics try to assure us. Here there is no reproach aimed at 
the Russian young generation, no indication as to what a civic hero 
should be, Had this been the author’s object he should have brought 
his liero face to face with his cause — with parties, with the people, 
with the alien government, with those who share his views, with 
the eneniv force. .. . But the author did not wish, and as far cs 
we arc able to judge from his previous works, was unable to 
write a heroic epic. His objccl was entirely different: from all 
the Iliads and Odysseys lie borrowed only the story of Ulysses’ so- 
journ on the island of (iaiypsos and further llum that he does not 
go. After making us understand and feel what Insarov is, and in 
what environment he finds himself. Mr. Turgenev devotes himself 
entirely to describing how Insarov is loved, and what came of this 
love. At the point where love must at last make way for real civic 
activity he cuts the life of his hero siiort and ends his tale. 

WTiat then is the significance of the Bulgarian s appearance in 
this story? Why a Bulgarian and not a Russian? Are there no 
such characters among Russians, are Russians incapable of loving 
passionately and pcrsivlently. incapable of recklessly marrying for 
love? Or is this only a whim of the author’s imagination, and it 
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Helena, and it is in relation o va"ue longing for 

personages in the story. She “Pf i^csislible'’ desire for a new 

sonrething, that almost uneonsc.ous bu 

way of life, for a new type of l-»f feel- 

society, and not only its 5 o< strivings of our present 

Helena so vividly expresses ° hollowness of the eoninion 

society and she brings out the that one 
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whom Shubin calls a hen: the er 1 fh'ar Ivanovieh. 

Helena is so cold; dreamy but {;^^",;.;„a,,.ard,nen, ; 

who is disturbed only by "''" 7 ",, Helena to her father when 
and even the mean footman, w o r P 1^. I ..n- 

everything is all over].... Bu, .73„; „„rs,raine,l and 

doubtcdly revealing a playful imapina , ,|,erefore refrain 

ludicrous when they go into great 7 ehservation, 

from going into details and conhne ourseUes 

of a most general nature. learning, or on 

Helena’s f^'s.J’the ideal si.le of her character 

wide experience ’ , . . ^ f ,be ni,.ek suffermps 

"■ '“”1 

of the person w everywhere. 

“Jvt in her'dr^^^Ia It not with hnpressions like these that all 
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the best cliaracter? in Russian society grew and were moulded? 
Is it not in tlie character of every truly decent person [in this 
country] to hate all violence, tyranny and oppression, and to wish 
to help the weak and the oppressed? We do not say: ‘*activity 
in protecting the weak from the strong” because this is not the 
case; we say tvish, which is exactly the case with Helena. We too 
are glad to perform a good deed when it concerns only the positive 
side, i,e., when it does not call for a struggle, when no outside 
opposition is anticipated. We give alms, arrange theatrical per- 
formances for charitable purposes, and even sacrifice part of our 
fortunes if need be: all on the condition, however, that the matter 
ends here, llial we will not have to encounter and combat all 
sorts of unpleasantness for tlie sake of some poor or wronged 
person. We have the “desire actively to do good,” and we have 
the strength to do it; but fear, lack of confidence in our strength 
and. lastly, our ignorance of what is to be done, constantly check 
us and. without knowing wliy. we suddenly find ourselves outside 
of social life, cold and alien to its interests, exactly like Helena 
and all those around her. And yet the desire still seethes in every- 
body’s breast (w’e mean in the breasts of those who do not strive 
artifUiallv to supprfc-s it) and we are all seeking, thirsting, wail- 
ing. . . [waiting for someone to tell us what is to be done]. It is 
with tlie anguish of perplexity, almost of despair, that Helena 
writer in her diary: 

4 

•‘Oil. if only somebofiv saiti to m«: this is what vou must do! Be pood— 
that is not etH.iipli, Do pood . . . yes. that is the main thinp in life. But how 
is onv tif tii> goojy** 

Who in our society, conscious of possessing a loving heart, 
has not, in his torment, put this question to himself? [Who has 
not confessed to himself that all the forms of activity in which his 
ilrsire to do good has manifested itscit. as far as it was possible, 
liavc been insignificant and pitiful? Who has not felt that there 
i?. something difTcrent, something more lofty, that we could have 
dune, but did not do because we did not know how to proceed 
about it? [. . . Who can solve our doubts? [We long for this solu- 
tion. we seek it eagerly in the bright moments of our existence, 
but we cannot find it anywhere. It seems to us that everybody 
around us is either tormented by Uie same perplexity that torments 
u>, or has crushed his own feelings in his lieart and confines liim- 
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self to pureuing only his petty, selfish, animal interests. And so 
life passes, day after day, until il dies in a man’s heart, and day 
after day a man waits and hopes that the next day w.ll be b-tt.-r, 
that his doubU will be solved tomorrow, that somebody wili tell 

us how to do good. ... . ,.i .• / 

Russian society has been longing and waiting like this tor 

quite a long time; and how many times have we. like Helena, 
erred in thinking that the one we had been wa ting for had arrived 
and then cooled off?] Helena became passionately aitached to Anna 
Vassilyevna, but Anna Vassilyevna turned oul to be a spineless 
nonentity.... At one time Helena felt well-disposed towards 
Shubin in the same way as our society at one time became enthu- 
siastic about art. but it turned out that Shubin lacked real content, 
there were only sparkle and whims about him; and absorbed in her 
searching. Helena could not stop to admire trinkets. For a moment 
she was interested in serious learning, in the person of Bersenev, 
but serious learning turned oul to be modest, beset by doubi. learn- 
ing that was waiting for a number one to lead him- W hat Helena 
needed was a man without a number, a man who was not wailing 
for a lead, an independent man. who irresi.stibly strove towards 
his goal and carried others with him. At last such a m,in appeared 
in the person of Insarov [and in him Helena found her ideal, in 
him she found the man who could tell her how to do good. 

But) VtTiy could not Insarov have been a Russian? After all, 
he does nothing in the story, he only intends to do somcituiig: this 
much a Russian could have done. Insarov’s character could have 
been encased in a Russian skin, particularly in the way it ex- 
presses Itself in the story. In the story his character expresses itself 
in that he loves strongly and resolutely; but is it impos.-ihIe for a 
Russian to love in this way’ 

{All this b true, nevertheless the sympathies of Helena, of the 
girl as we understand her. could not turn towards a Russian with 
the same justification and with the some naiuralness as they turned 
towards this Bulgarian. All Insarov’s charm lie? in the grandeur 
and sacredness of the idea which permeates his whole being. 
Thirsting to do good, but not knowing how. Helena is instantly 
and profoundly cap'.ivated hy the mere relation of his aims, even 
before she has seen him. “Ul>erale one’s country.” she says, “these 
are words that one even fears to utter— tliey are so grand!" And 
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she feels that she has found the word her heart has been longing 
for, that she is satisfied, that no higher goal than this can be striven 
for, and that her whole life, her whole future will be filled with 
activities if only she follows this man. And so she tries to study 
iiim, she wants to peer into his soul, to share his dreams, to leam 
the details of his plans. He has only one idea: his country and 
its freedom, an idea which- is constantly with him and has merged 
with his being; Helena is satisfied, she is pleased with the clarity 
and definiteness of his aim. tlie serenity and firmness of his heart, 
with the grandeur of the verv idea, and soon she herself becomes 
the echo of this idea which inspires him. 

“Vhen he talks about his countr)-,” she writes in her diary, “he 
-eems to {-row and grow, his fact* becomes handsomer, his voice becomes 
like steel, and it seems as thougn there is not a man in the world before 
whom his eyes would droop. And he not only talks, he has done things, 
and will do things. I will ask him about it....” 

Several days later she writes again: 

•‘But it is strange, though, ibat up till now, until I was twenty, I 
have never loved anybody! It seems to me that D (I will call him D, 
I like that name; Dmitri) has such a serene soul because he has devoted 
himself entirely to his c.atise, to his dream. )\'hy should he worry? Who- 
ever devotes himself to a cause entirely... entirely... entirely, knows 
little worry, he has nothing to answer for. It is not what / want, it is 
what it wants.” 

Realizing this she wants to merge herself with him in such a 
wav that nut she should want, but that Ac, and that which inspires 
him, .«ihould want. We can fully understand her position; and we 
are sure that tlte whole of Russian society, even if it is not yet 
carried away by the personality of Insarov as she is, will imder- 
stauit that Helenas feelings are real and natural. 

We say that society will not be carried away, and we base this 
slateineiil on the assumption that this man Insarov is, after all, an 
alien to us], Mr. Turgenev him.self, wlio has so thoroughly studied 
the finest part of our society, did not find it pos.sible to make him 
i>ur man. .Nut only did he bring him from Bulgaria, but he re* 
frained from making his hero sufiiciently endearing to us merely as 
a man. This, if you look at it even from the literary standpoint, 
i> till' main arlistie deleet in the novel. [\S’e kno\v one of the prin* 
cipal reasons for this, one over which the author had no control, 
and lliereforc we are not blaming -Mr. Turgenev lor this. Never* 
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theless], the pale sketch of Insarov affects the impression we obuin 
from the story. The grandeur and beauty of Insarov's idea arc not 
brought out with full force [so that we are not imbued with it 
sufiicUntly to compel us to exclaim with proud inspiration; we 

shall follow you!J And yet this idea is so sacred, so exalted 

Far less humane, even utterly false ideas, vividly brought out in 
artistic images, have exercised a feverish effect upon society; tire 
Charles Moores, the Werlhers and the Pechorins had a crowd of 
imitators. Insarov will have no such imitators. True, it was diHieult 
for him to express his ideas fully, living as he did in Moscow and 
doing nothing; he could not indulge in rhetorical outpourings! 
But from the story we learn little about him even as a man; hU 
inner world is inaccessible to us; what he does, what he thinks, 
what he hopes for, what changes his relationships undergo, his views 
on the course of events, on life that is sweeping past our eyes, are 
concealed from us. Even his love for Helena is not fully revealed to 
us. We know that he loves her passionately, but how he becomes 
imbued with this passion, what it is about Helena lliat attracts him, 
how deep this passion is, when he becomes aware of it and decides 
to go away — all these inner details about Insarovs personality, and 
many others which Mr. Turgenev is able to depict with such subtle 
poetic skill, are kept from us. As a living image, as a real person- 
ality, Insarov is extremely remote from us, and this explains why 
On the Eve produces upon the public such a faint and partly even 
unfavourable impression compared with Mr. Turgc’iiev s pre\ious 
stories, which portray characters whom the author had studied 
down to the minutest detail, and for whom he had felt such a 
lively sympathy. We realize that Insarov must be a good man and 
that Helena must love him with all the ardour of her soul because 
she sees him in real life and not in a story. But he is near and denr 
to U.S only as a representative of an idea, which attracts us, a» it 
did Helena, like a Hash of light and [lights up the gloom of our 
existence. That is why we understand how natural are Helena's 
feelings towards Insarov, that is why we ourselves, pleased with 
his indomitable loyalty to an idea, fail to realize at first that he 
is depicted for us only in pale and general outline. 

And yet some want him to be a Russian! “No, he could not be 
a Russian!” exclaims Helena herself in answer to a regret Uiat 
had arisen in her own heart that he was not a Russian. Indeed, 
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there are no such Russians, there should not and cannot be such, 
at all events at the present time. We do not know how the new 
generations are developing and will develop, but those that we see 
in action today have not by any means developed in such a way 
as to resemble Insarov. Every individual’s development is in- 
fluenced not only by his private relationships, but by the entire 
social atmosphere in which it is his lot to live. One social atmos- 
phere will develop heroic trends, another will develop peaceful 
inclinations, a third irritates, a fourth soothes. Russian life is so 
well arranged that everything in it induces calm and peaceful 
slumber, and every sleepless person seems, and not without good 
reason, to be a troublesome character and absolutely unwanted by 
society]. Indeed, compare the conditions under which Insarov’s 
life begins and passes with those met with in the life of every 
Russian. 

Bulgaria is enslaved, she is groaning under the Turkish yoke. 
We. thank God. arc not enslaved by anybody, we are free, we 
are a great people who more than once have decided with our arms 
the destinies of kingdoms and nations; we are the masters of others, 
but we have no masters. . . . 

In Bulgaria there are no social rights and guarantees, Insarov 
says to Helena; “If only you knew what a bounteous land my 
country is. and yet she is being torn and trampled upon. W’e have 
bpfii robbed of everything: our church, our rights, our land; the 
vile Turks drive us like calllc, we are slaughtered....” Russia, 
tm the conlrarv. is a well-ordered stale, she has [wise] laws which 
protect the richt® of citizens and define their duties; here justice 
reigns and beneficent publicity flourishes. Nobody is robbed of 
ins church, and religion is not restricted [not in any wayl, on the 
contrary, the zeal of preachers [in admonishing the errant] is 
encouraced: far from anybody being robbed of r;glits and land, 
these are even granted to those who hitherto have not possessed 
them; [nol-ody is driven like cattle]. 

“In Bulgaria.” says Insarov, “every peasant, every beggar, 
and I— we all want the s.'inie thing, we all have the same goal. 

[ There is no .®uch monotonylin Russian lilc fin which! every class, 
even every circle, lives its own separate life, has its own separate 
goal and >trivings. has its ow'n appointed place. With the [good] 
social order prevailing here each one need be concerned only 
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with the pursuit of his own welfare, and for this purpose there 
is no need whatever to merge with the whole nation in one com- 

men idea, as they do in Bulgaria, 

Insarov was still an infant whc*n a Turkish Aga kidnapped his 
mother and afterwards murdered her, and then his father was shot 
because he wanted to avenge his mother by stabbing die Aga, 
Which Russian could ever gain such impr^ions in his life? Can 
anythin.^ like this be conceived of in Russia? Of course, criminals 
may belound anywhere, but if. in this country, an Aga kidnapped 
and afterwards killed another man’s wife, the husband would not 
be allowed to avenge her, because we have laws, before which all 
are equal, and which punUh crimes irrespective of persons. 

In sliort, Insarov imbibed (hatred for enslavers and discontent 
with the present state of things with his mother’s milk. There was 
no need for him to exert himself, to resort to ^ long senes of syllo- 
gisms to be able to determine the direction of bis activities. Since e 
is not lazy, and no coward, he knows what to do and how to behave. 
There is no need for l.im to take up many tasks at once. 
And besidesl his task is so cosily unierstoo,!. as Shubm sa)s. 
“All you have to do U to kick the Turks out-thal s not 
much!” Moreover, Insarov knows tlial he is doing nghi no on y 
in his own conscience, but also before the court of humanity, 
his idea will meet with the sympatliy of every decent man. ry 
and picture something like this in Russian society t is .neon- 
ccivable.... Translated into Uus,sian, Insarov would l>'rri_ ou t 
he notliing more than a robber, a representative of the an ns 
cial element,” with whom the Ru-sian public are so familiar from 

the learned investigations of Mr. Solov> ov.- ’ h ^ 

puhlislied in Raisii Veslnil.: Who, we ask, oou d love such a man^ 

What well-bred and rlever girl would not Oee roiii : 

Is it clear now why a Russian could not have tak. n die pla.o 
of Insarov? Ch.-.racler, like his are, of course, rbom in Riissi.r in 
no small number, hut they cannot develop as freely and expre^ 
themselves as frankly as Insarov doc. A coiiteniporary Uu»i,n 
Insarov will always remain timid .and diial-naturcd, he wi . 
low express him-self with various reservations and equivocations . . . 
and it is this that reduces confidence in him. Sometimes lie may 
prevlri^ate and contradict himself, and it is well known that 
people usually prevaricate for their own gain, or out of cowardice. 
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What sympathy can one feel towards a covetous man and a cow- 
ard, especially when one’s soul longs for action and seeks for a 
great mind and a strong hand to lead it? 

True, minor heroes appear among us who somewhat resemble 
Insarov in courage and in sympathy for the oppressed. But in our 
society they are ludicrous Don Quixotes], The distinguishing fea- 
ture of a Don Quixote is that he does not know what he is fighting 
for, or what will come of his efforts, and these minor heroes display 
this feature to a remarkable degree. [For example, they may sud- 
denly take it into their heads tliat it is necessary to save the peas- 
ants from the tyranny of the squires and simply refuse to believe 
that there is no tyranny here at all, that the rights of the squires 
are strictly defined by the law, and must remain inviolable as long 
as these laws exist; that to rouse tire peasants against this tyranny 
means not liberating them from the squires, but making them, in 
addition, liable to a penalty under the law. Or, for example, they 
may set themselves the task of protecting the innocent from miscar- 
riages of justice, as if the judges in tliis country administer the law 
according to their own arbitrary will. Everybody knows that in this 
country everything is done according to the law, and that to inter- 
pret the law one way or another it is not heroism that is needed, 
but skill in legal quibbling. And so our Don Quixotes simply beat 
ihe air Or they may suddenly take it into their heads to erad- 

icate bribery, and what a torment they will make of tlie lives of 
poor officials who take ten kopeks or so for some little service 
rendered! Our heroes who will set out to protect sufferers will 
make the lives of these poor officials unbearable. It is, of course, 
a noble and lofty task, but do these unwise people desen'e our 
sympathy? We are not referring to those cold slaves to duty who 
act in this way simply in their official capacity; we have in mind 
Russians who really and sincerely sympathize with the oppressed, 
and are even ready to fight in their defence. But it is these who 
turn out to be useless and ludicrous, because they fail to under- 
stand the general character of the environment in which they are 
operating. How can they understand it when they themselves are 
in it. when their top-^, so to s|>eak, are pushing upwards, while 
their roots are, after all. embedded in this very soil? They want to 
alleviate their neighbours* sufferings, but these sufferings spring 
from llie ver\ niili -u in whirli both the sufferers and the would-be 

4 
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alleviators of suflering live, fflial can be done here. Turn this 
rvhole miUeu upside down? If so, they will have to lurn themselves 
upside down. Get into an empty packing case and turn tt up.~|de 
down with yourself inside it! What efforts you will he compelled 
to exert* If you stand outside of the packing ccL-e. howe>'cr, you 
can easily turn it over M just one push. Insarovs advantageous 
position is that he is not inside the packing case; the oppre^^ors of 
his country are the Turks, witli whom he has nothing in common 
All he has to do is go up and push them as hard as his strength 
will allow. The Russian heroes, liowcver, lielonging, as a rule, to 
the educated section of society, are themselves vitally connected 
with what must be overthrown. They arc in the position of ^^hal 
a son of a Turkish Aga. for example, would be if took U into 
his head to liberate Bulgaria from the Turks. It is dimcuU e\en o 
conceive of such a situation: but even if it occurred, if this son of 
an Aga wanted to avoid appearing like a stupid and ludicrous 
fellow, he would have to renounce everything that connect him 
with the Turks— his faith, his nationality, his relaUvcs and fnencLs. 
and the material advantages of his social position. It mu>l >t 
admitted that ihU is frightfully diiricult, and determination of this 
kind requires a somewhat different development from tl.al whicli 
the son of a Turkish Aga usually receives. It is not much easier 
for a Russian to be a hero. This explains why sy.npalbetu- and en- 
ergetic characters in this country content themselves with petty and 
unnecessary bravado and fail to rise to real and senous heroism, 
Le., renouncing the entire complex of concepts and luaetical rela- 
tionships which hind them to the social milieu. Their tnnidu> in 
face of the host of enemy forces is reHceted even m their tlicorct- 
ical development; they are afraid, or are unable, to delve own 
to the roots, and setting out, for example, to punish evil, they only 
attack some minor manifestation of it and wear themselves out 
frightfully before they have time even to look for the source ol 
this evil. They are reluctant to put the axe to the tree on which 
they themselves grew, and so they try to assure themselves, and 
others that all the rot is only on the surface, that it is only neces- 
sar>- to scrub it off and all will be welll. Dismiss a few corrupt 
officials from the service, appoint trustees over a few squire’ 
estates, and expose the tapster at one tavern who is selling (hlnlcl 
vodka and justice will reign supreme, the peasants all over Russia 
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will live in bliss, and the tavern licensing system will become a 
splendid thing for the people. Many sincerely believe this and do 
indeed waste all their strength on efforts of this kind, and for this 
they quite seriously regard themselves as heroes. 

We were told about a hero of this type who, it was said, was a 
man of extraordinary energy and talent. Wliile still a student at 
the high school he started a row with one of the tutors because 
the latter was appropriating the paper intended for the use of the 
students. The affair took a bad turn: our hero managed to get into 
trouble also with the school inspector and the headmaster and was 
expelled. He began to prepare to enter the university and meanwhile 
gave private lessons. At the very first house at which he gave 
these lessons he saw the mother of his pupils slap the face of her 
liousemaid. He flared up. raised a scandal in the house, called the 
police and formally charged the mistress with cruelly ill-treating 
her scn’anl. A lengtJiy investigation ensued, but, of course, he could 
not prove anything and barely escaped severe punishment for laying 
false information and for slander. After that he could get no more 
private lesson.^. With great difficulty, thanks to somebody’s special 
inli'iTc.ssion. he obtained a situation in the government sendee. One 
day he was a^ked to copy a decision of an extremely absurd nature. 
Unable to restrain himself, he challenged this decision. He was told 
to Inibl his tongue, but he persisted in his prote.-l. After that he 
was told to clear out. Having nothing to do. he accepted the invita- 
tion of an old school chum of his to stay in the country with him 
during the sunnner. Vi hen he arrived in the village and saw what 
went on tliore he began to tell hi? friend, his friend's father, and 
even the steward of the estate and the peasants that [it was illegal 
to compel the ))easanls to perform harshchina for more than three 
days, tliat it ^vas outrageous to flog them without trial and sentence, 
that it was dishonourable to drag peasant women into the house at 
niglil. and so forth. The upshot was that the peasants who had 
agreed with what lie had said were flogged, andl tiie old squire 

ordered the carriase to he hroui-hl round for him and asked him 

% 

to le.ive and never -how hU face in those parLs again if he wanted 
to keep a whole skin. Pulling through the summer somehow, our 
liero enlereil the uuiver-itv in the autumn, and he succeeded in 
dnlna <o oiiK beraii«e. at the <‘xaminalions. he was given innocuous 
que>tiuns to answer which gave him no scope for argument. He 
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took up medicine and really studied hard; but during his practical 
course, when a professor expounded die intricacies of the science 
at the bedside of a patient, he could never restrain himself from 
interrupting when tlie professor revealed the obsolescence of his 
views, or quackery; as soon as the latter said anything of that 
nature he at once butted in and tried to prove that he was talking 
nonsense. As a result of all this, our hero was not allowed to 
remain on as a post-graduate student, was not sent abroad for 
further study, but was appointed to a hospital in some remote 
district. No sooner did he arrive there than he exposed the super- 
intendent and threatened to lodge a complaint against him. One day 
he caught the superintendent red-handed and lodged a complaint, 
but for this he received a reprimand from the head doctor. hen 
he received this reprimand he, of course, protested very loudly and 
was soon dismissed from the hospital.. . . After that he received an 
appointment to go with some expedition or other, and here he 
took up the cudgels on behalf of the soldiers and quarrelled with 
the chief of the exi>edition and with the ofi'icial in charge of the 
food supplies. As his protests were unavailing, he sent a report to 
headquarters complaining that the men were being starved owing 
to the malpractices of the ofheiaU and tlial the chief of the expedi- 
tion was conniving at this. When the party readied its destination 
an investigator arrived and interrogated the soldiers. The latter 
staled lliat they had no complaints. Our hero became indignant, 
was disrespectful to the General Staff doctor, ana a month later 
was reduced to the rank of as.sistant feldsc'her. Me r«nained in tliL. 
post for two weeks, but unable to stand the deliberately brutal 

treatment to which he was subjected, he shot lumself. 

An extraordinary case, a strong and impulsive character, is Uia 
not so? And ycl, look what he perished for. There was nothing m 
his actions that would not represent the direct duty of any honest 
man in his place; but he must possess considerable heroism to act 
in this way. he must have self-sacrificiag determ.nnhon fto die 
for the sake of doing good. The question aris.^: since he po.^sessed 
this determination, would it not have been belter l« have exercised 
it for some bigger cause, so that something really useful miph 
have been achieved? The whole trouble is. however, that he d,J 
not realize the necessity and the possibility of such a Muse and 
he did not understand what was going on around him, he refused 
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to see the conspiracy that went on around him, he refused to see 
what went on before his very eyes, and imagined that every man- 
ifestation of evil that he noticed was nothing more than an abuse, 
which could only be a rare exception, of the system which in itself 
was splendid. Holding views such as these, the Russian hero can, 
of course, do nothing more than confine himself to petty details 
without thinking of the general, whereas Insarov always subor- 
dinated the particular to the general, convinced that the particular 
too. “will not get away.” Thus, in answer to Helena’s question as 
to whether he avenged his fathers murder, he said. 

“I did not search for Uic murderer. 1 did not search for him, not 
because I could not kill him— I would have done that wiUi a clear con- 
science— but because there is no lime for private vengeance when the 
liln-ralion of a nation is at stake. One would liave hindered^ the other. 
But the murderer will not get away. His time will come too.” 

It is this love for the general cause, this premonition which 
gives him the strength coolly to bear private wrong, that makes 
the Bulgarian Insarov far and away superior to all the Russian 
heroes, who have no conception whatever of a general cause. 

Incidentally, even of such heroes there are very few in this 
country, and most of these do not hold out to the end. Far more 
numerous among the educated section of our society is another 
category of men — those who indulge in reflection. Among these 
there are also many who, although able to reflect, understand noth- 
ing, hut of these we shall not s{>eak. \i'e wish to point only 
to tliose men who really have bright minds, men who after a long 
period of doubt and searching, attained the integrity and clarity 
of ideas which Insarov attained without exceptional effort. These 
people know where the root of evil lies and they know what must 
l>e done to put a slop to evil ; they are deeply and sincerely 
imbued with the idea they attained at last. Rut they no longer 
])osseas the strength for practical activity; they have strained them- 
selves to such an extent that their characters seem to have sagged 
and become enfeebled. 1110}’ welcome the approach of the new way 
of life, bvit tliey cannot go out to meet it, and they cannot satisfy 
the fre<h senlinient« of a man who is thirsting to do good and is 
looking for a leader. 

None of us finds ready-made the humane concepts for the sake 
of which one must subsequently wage a life and death struggle. 
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n.a, U why we all lack that clarity, that integrity of vbws and 

.Unnc which are so natural in say, Insarov. In hi* ca^, the 

^ 'rtn of life which afiect his heart and rouse his energy are 

rmpress.ons of his intellect, by the whole 

lus development to explain his present inactivU>. 

u M k o«5a “1 was of a ver>- kind and impressionable na- 
“to weep biu*crly when I 

at the sight of another 8 sufiering. tkmrr when anybody 

1 L. tny appetite and -Id no, do J"' le,u, 

sick at hon«. 1 remenaber that 1 n«d » he ^hjec.cd hi* 

...he -;:■/;S^,r^raw aL aVd.:: . hea^d developed in n,e a 

L"inrot' '"'r ■" n "”; r“;hu''T," .hew no 

^d.e oltion: “Why is Jl": '.o 'l Xnped^^ 

way of alleviating this suffering into which J ‘ , 

, Ln^ily aou^h, an answer to * ^ o sch^ The nraain, 

answer, a raUonal and system^' happiness lies in a 

that 1 was given to copy was he ‘ , ‘ ‘ tlml it 

clear conscience,’ When 1 asked ^ ijchaviour. From 

..::f h^; - 

what yon h..e, don’t ^.ve for , wrote in my ropy 

you win universal love, and . around me. 

book. I heard the same thing at home and fro _grfect happiness 

“'‘u::: a. the hr Tolln ,or my donh.s, ■ 1 -.ook it into my head 

verif^ Them wid. m, ineaperienced mind, l.n, nmch of Ins was beyond 
verily th ^ ^or- 

my powere. fully and enthusiastically I dcvolcii myself to this 

r,y.dilvrr;d?ytm%irected all my strivings towards it. and at the 
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ape of twelve 1 was already a little philosopher and a stem supporter of 
law. 1 reached the conviction dial a man is himself to blame for all the 
misfortunes Uiat beset him— either he was not cautious, nor careful enough, 
or was not content with little, or was not sufficiently imbued with respect 
for law and the will of his elders. I did not yet have a clear conception 
of what the law as such, was, but it was personified for me in every 
superior and every elder. This explains why, in that period of my life, 
I always supported my teachers, my superiors, and so forth, and was a 
favourite with my superiors and elders. One day ray classmates nearly 
threw me out of the window. A teacher, addressing the whole class, said: 
‘You pigs!’ There was a frightful uproar when the class was over, but 
I defended the teacher and argued that he had a perfect right to say 
what he did. On another occasion one of our classmates was expelled for 
being rude to a superior. Everybody was sorry for him because he was 
one of the best boys in tlie class. But I maintained that he had fully 
deserved his punishment and expressed ostonisliment at the fact that a 
clever hoy like he could not understand tliat obedience to ciders is our 
first duly and llie first comlition of happiness. And so. day after day. my 
conception of law became more firmly fixed and I gradually grew accus- 
tomed to regarding most people only as instruments for the. execution 
of orders from above. At the same time, I broke off living connection 
with the human soul, the sufferings of my fellow men ceased to trouble 
me and 1 slopped seeking means for alleviating them. ‘It’s their own 
fault,’ I said to myself, and I became conscious of a feeling akin to anger 
.md contempt towards people who were unable calmly and contentedly 
to enjoy tbc benefits of our public order. Everything that was good in my 
nature was turncil to a different purpose, the purpose of supporting the 
rights of our elders over us. I felt that in this lay self-sacrifice, the re- 
nunciation of one's indepenileiicc; 1 was convinced that I was doing this 
for the public good, and 1 reeardt il myself almost as a hero. I know 
that many remain at tiii- slaee, but others chance slightly and assure 
even body that they liave cli.-inced completely. Happily, 1 did indeed have 
to alter my course rather early. M the age of fourteen I was already on 
elder to some peojde — in the classroom and at home — and, of course, 
I was n very bad one. 1 could do everything tliat was demanded of me, 
but 1 did not know wiiat 1 should demand, or how. On lop of all this 
1 was stern and aloof. Soon, however. 1 became ashamed of ihi® and 
began to put my previous conceptions about elders to the test. Die oc- 
casion for tills wa- provided by an incident that re-awakened living 
sensations in my deailcnod soul. Being an elder brother, and clever, I 
U'^eJ to gi\e lesions to one of mv sisters. I was given the right to punish 
her for l.izines.s, di-obe.!iencc, and Jo forth. One day her mind wandered 
for some reason ami she would not understand what I was telling her. I 
ordered Iicr to go down on her km e-. Slie at once collected her thoughts 
and assuming an atlciilive air asked me to repeal what 1 had said. But 
1 in'i>-li'd that she should first carry out my order — go down on her knees. 
iShe was ob-tiimte ami rcfu*ed. I then caught her hy the arm. pulled her 
o!T her scat, and placing my elbows on her shoulders pressed down with 
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« 1 1 fr\r tr^fttinc mV sister in tms >'3y» i cwu, t 

beean i,„d sbe obcyi J n.y ord.T at ottce. notlun? 

It was her * . hejirls however, the incident pained 

would have fond of .«;■ sister. It theu that the 

me. Ihe n.orc ^ 7* ^ that elders too may he vrong and do stupid 

thought entered m. re oect the law as such and not as it 

•^‘‘"trpTctd'by I tUm began to criticize the actions of 

;:X":a‘\ Xpea r- co„s.t^.we j...o^a.n;.y .to o^o.;,^ 

Ugate. For a -rgem renuirements 

abuses, and these 1 attac e n offerings of my fellow human beings, 

of society, not out of sympathy for .^urse. I would 

but simply for the sake o the positive law ( At 

have argued very ^^^^M’^h^^^'TonX'^condeinned John Brown for wanting 
Moscow publicist. I would have f ,nung then, however. 

to liberate the Negroes contrary to roamed and 

(probably younger than that '7*;' ^eCtn" a. la^t realized 

laddered; I could no, halt here and after .uch rejec^^ 

that even laws may be imper eel. that passage of tin.e 

ticular importance and should what in^-pired nu- lo 

nnd upon the demands of ;7ice. an.l not the 

reason in this way. The r , for my fellow iiieii; not my 

promptings of the living fee ing n/T-itive neetls to wltich the 

consciousness of those direct ®" *7„d what do you think? 1 took 

life that is passing before us is .‘J j the more real 

the final step: a, 

demand of the good of mankind, at , But this formula 

speculations to one formula: man ^d his J ‘ jj, j 1 began 

had already been engraved in my sou during my ^ 

,o study various sciences and ^-‘^VJ^l^lr^oroughly : but a, .hat 
I understand it better now P being, and 1 ibi-.k- 

time 1 fell it more, it ww bound up Y I 

I was ready to do more for it then than • ^ .|,.,,nve 

anything that contradicts tlic law that 7l, is passive mlc. If. Imwever. 

people of happiness, but 1 ^‘'"‘'"Vriiad developed unhindered and had 
my childish «ntimenu and dream had deveU , 

grown strong. 1 might that hindered it]: but 

bring it nearer to people (to J c?u‘.bed and dea.Iene.l for some 

those sentiments and dreams ^ uud I find ibem pale, 

fifteen years. I am rCunung ^ completely before I can put them 

X :.b:xrxr.‘xXXc„ . ...... 

We think that tliia narrative contains features ti.at are i.y no 
mearexceptionai. On the contrary, they may serve as a gencr- 
Ti irtaication of tire ohs.aeles the ifnssian c.rcounle.a rn i.rs path 
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of independent development. Not all become attached to copybook 
maxims to an equal degree, but nobody escapes their influence, and 
they have a paralyzing effect upon all. To rid themselves of them 
a man must spend a great deal of his strength and lose a great 
deal of self-confidence in this constant struggle with this ugly 
confusion of doubts, contradictions, compromise, twists and turns, 
and so forth. 

[Thus, whoever among us has retained strength for heroisip 
need not be a hero; he sees no real goal before him, he does not 
know how to set about his task and, consequently, he can only 
play the Don Quixote. He who knows what to do and how to do 
it has put all that was in him into the effort of knowing, and there- 
fore cannot take a practical step towards activity. Consequently, 
he refrains from all intervention, as Helena does in the domestic 
sphere. Even then Helena is bolder and freer than the others, be- 
cause it was only tlie general atmosphere of Russian life that'af- 
fected her; as wc have said already, she escaped the impress of 
the routine of school education and discipline]. 

This is what explains the fact that the best of the people that 
wc have seen in our present-day society so far are capable only 
of understanding the desire to do good that consumes Helena [and 
of sympathizing with her, but they are not capable of satisfying 
that desire]. And these are the progressives, these are the men we 
call “public figures”; the majority of intelligent and impression- 
able people, however, flee from civic glory and devote themselves 
to various muses. Take even Shubin and Bersenev in On the Eve, 
They are splendid characters [both can appreciate Insarov and 
even follow him with nil tlieir heart and soul; if only they had 
had a slightly different development and a different en\ironment 

lliey too would not sleep]. But what can they do here [in this 
society? Re-shape it] after their own fashion? But they know of 
no fashion, and they have no strength. To patch up [something in 
itj. cut off and cast aside little bits of the sordid side [of the social 
order] ? But is it not a repulsive task to draw the teeth of the dead? 
And besides, what is the use? Only heroes of the type of those 
gentlemen the Panshins and Kumatovskys are capable of doing 
that. 

Incidentally, here we can say a few words about Kumatovsky. 
who is also one of the finest representatives of the educated sec- 
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tion of Russian society. He is a new species of Panshin. only 
without social and artistic talents, and more businesslike. He is 
very honest and even generous. In proof of his generosity Stakhov, 
who is thinking of him as a husband for Helena, mentions the fact 
that as soon as he was able to live comfortably on his salary he 
at once renounced in favour of his brothers the annuity which his 
father had granted him. In general, there is a great deal of good 
in him; even Helena admits this in describing him in a letter to 
Insarov. The following is her judgment, from which alone we can 
obtain some idea of Kurnalovsky; he takes no part in the action 
of the story. Helena's narrative is so complete and to the point, 
however, that we need nothing more and so, instead of paraphras- 
ing her letter to Insarov, we shall quote it in full. 


•‘Congratulate me, dear Dmitri. I have a fiance. He dined with us 
yesterday. Papa made bis acquaintance, at the En}ili«h Club I tiunk it 
was. and he invited him home. He did not come yc-terday as my fiance, 
of course, but dear kind Mama, to whom Papa had expre.^sed his hopes, 
‘whispered into iny ear what sort of guest he was. His name is Yegor 
Andreyevich Kurnalovsky. He is a senior secretary in the Senate. I II fiRt 
of all describe him. He is short, shoncr than you arc, and well builL 
He has regular features, close-cropped hair and long side whiskers. His 
eyes are small (like yours), brown and resiles^, his lips arc broad and Hal. 
There is always a smile in his eyes and on his bps. a sort of official s.mi e, 
it looks as if it were on duly. He is modest in his demeanour, speaks 
distinctly* in fact everything about him u dii^linct. He walk:?* louphs and 
eats as if it were some formal business. ‘How clo-cly she has stu<iicd 
him!’ you must Uiink as you are reading this. Yes. I did study him m 
order to be able to describe him to you. And lK*sides. why should not 
one study one's fiance? There is something like iron about him... some- 
thing dull and empty, and at the same lime, hoiu-l. Indeed, they s.iy 
he is very honest. You. too. are like iron, hut not in Uic way lie h. He sat 
next to me at table and Shubin sat opposite to us. At first they discussed 
certain commercial undertakings. They say that he is an expert in tlu^e mat- 
ters and that he had nearly resigned die service in ord.-r to take o>er a lar^e 
factory. What a chance he missed! Then Shubin began to talk about iho 
theatre. Mr. Kurnalovsky stated, without false modesty. I must confess, that 

he understood nothing about art. This reminded me of you But 1 

thought to myself: No, Dmitri and I don’t un.lersland art in a differenl way. 
It seemed as though Mr. Kurnalovsky wanted to soy: T don t understand 
anything about art. nor is it necessary, but it is permitted in a well ordered 
state.' Incidentally, he seems ratlicr indilTereiit lownrils St. Petcrshiirg and 
to comme U faui. Once he even called himself a proletarian. 'We arc tlm 
common labourers.* he said. I thought to myself: If Dmitri had said that 
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I would not have liked it. but let him say it if he wants to! Ut htm hrag. 
He was vary polite to me. but all the time it seemed to me that a very 
very condescending high official was talking to me. When he wants to j.raise 
anybody he savs about him that he hoi ru/es— this is his favourite expres- 
sion. He must be self-confident, diligent, and capable of self-sacrifice (you 
see. 1 am unbiassed), i.e., he is capable of sacrificing his own profit, but 
he is a great despot. Woe to the one who falls into his hands! At dinner 

the discussion turned to bribery. ... . . i 

“'I fully realize.’ he said, ‘that in many cases the people who take 

bribes are not to blame. They cannot do otherwise. But once they are caught 
they must be crushed.’ 

“I exclaimed: 

“‘What, cnish an innocent person!’ 

“‘Yes, for the sake of the principle.’ 

“ ‘What principle?’ intiuired Shubin. Kumatov«ky looked confused, or 
surprised. 1 am not sure which, and said that that needed no explanation. 
Papa, who, it seems to me worships him, interjected and said that of course 
tlicie was nothing to explain and, to my disanpointment. the subject 'vas 
then dropped. 

“Bersenev came in the evening and 1 had an awful argument with 
him. 1 have never before seen our good Andivi Petrovich so excited. 
Mr. Kurnatovsky did not at all deny the benehu of learning, iinivcr-ities. and 
so forth ... but yet, I can understand Andrei Peirovirli’s indignation. The 
other one seems to look upon all this as some kind of gymnastics. When 
dinner was over Shubin came up to me and said: ‘This man and somebody 
else’ (he cannot utter your name) ‘are both practical men. but look at the 
d fierence between them. Tlic ^omcbody else has a real, living ideal, creat- 
ed by life itself, but this one has not even a sense of duty: he is simply 
an honest .>flicial. and his practicalness has no content.’ Shubin i.« a clever 
man and I look note of his wise words for your sake. But what can there 
be common between you two? You hclievc, but he does not, because one 
lannnt bflievc only in oneself." 

Helena grasped Kurn.tlovsky’s character at once and com- 
mented on it quite favourably. Hut study this chnrarler c'osily and 
call to mind the business people of your acquaintances who are 
hone-tly striving for the common gO(»d. Probably many of them 

will be worse tlian Kurnatovsky; whether anv will he found better 

* • 

llum he it is liard to say. Rut why is lliis? Precisely because life, 
our enviromnenl, does not make us cither clever, honest, or active. 
\\ e must borrow wisdom, honesty and vigour for activity from 
foreign hooks [which, moreover, must be brought into harmony 
till’ (Ode of Laws!. K i^ not surimi-iing that this difficult task 
chi lls the heart, kills all the living .spirit in a man and tran-forms 
him into an automaton which steadily and unfailingly performs 
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whal it is supposed to do. And yet, we repeat, these are the b«a.t 
Beyond them commences a different stratum. On the one hand, 
we have the utterly somnolent Oblomovs who ha\ e entirely lost even 
the charm of eloquence with which they enchanted young ladies 
in the past; on the other, we liave the active Chichikovs wlio are 
unslumbering and tireless in their heroic pursuit of their narrow 
and sordid interests. Still further in the distance loom the Bru.-*. 
kovs, Bolshovs, Kabanovs and Ulanbekovas. and all this evil 
tribe claims a right to the life and will of the Russian people. . . . 
[How can you expect heroism here? And if a hero is born, where 
is he to obtain the light and wisdom to enable him to exjKMui his 
strength in the service of virtue and truth instead of wasting it? 
And even if he at last acquires this light and wisdom, how can he. 
weary and broken, display heroism? How can a toothless squirrel 
nibble its nuts? No, better not give way to temptation, better] 
choose some abstract speciality that is remote from life and bury 
yourself in it [and suppress that ignoble feeling of in>tinctivo 
envy of people who are alive and know what they arc living fur]. 

This is exactly what Shubin and Bersenev do in On the hve. 
Shubin flies into a rage when he hears of Helena s marriage to 
Insarov and begins to rave: 

**lnsarov. . . . Insarov.... Wlial’s the u&e of false Immilityj' 
he is a fine fellow, suppose he does stand up for himself; but are wc 
such downright rotters. Take me, am I a rotter? Did (»od leave me desti- 
tute of everything?” and so forth ... 

Anti then [poor fellow] in the next breath he turns to art: 
“I’l'rhaps.” he says, “I, in lime, will become famous lor tny 
work. . . And indeed, he begins to develop his talent and eventu- 
ally hi-<tomes a .‘•pleiidid sculptor. And Bersenev, kind, sulf*sacrift< - 
ing liersenev, who so sincerely and gladly nursed Insarov when fie 
was sick, who so generously served as the intermediary between 
him, his rival, and Helena — even Bersenev, that man with a heart 
of gold, us Insarov cxpres.sed it, cannot refrain front biller refloc- 
lions wlien he finally becomes convinced of the mutual love be- 
Iweeti Insarov and Helena, 

•Ut lluun!” he says. “It was not for nothing my father us4-d to say to 
nie: ‘Wc two are not sybarites, not aristocrats, my boy. We have not l»een 
pampered by fate and by nature. We are not even martyrs. We are ju.st 
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toilers, toilers, toilers - And the sun, let it shme 

in on’r Wy lives have our nride and our happiness 1 

What venomous envy and despair ihese unjus. rep^aAes 
breathe-envy of whom and of what no one can say! . . . Wl.o is 
o blame for all that has happened? Is it nol Bersenev' h.mself? 
nI llssian life is to blame. “If we had sens! le people among 
us” as Shubin said, “tl.is girl would not have left us, this sem - 
tive soul wonbl not have slipped through our fingers like a fi h 
into the water.” But sensible and foolish people are made by life 
by its neneral structure at a given time and in a given place I he 
llL of onr life proved to be such that Bersenev con d find 
„„lv one [means of salvation |: “To drain his mind with frn. » 
learniii"” This is what he did and. according to the author, 
Icholarrhinhlv praised his essays: “On Certain Speciftc Features 
i,f .\ncient‘Ger,nan Law in the Matter of fnndtc.al 
,„d -On the Sisnifieance of the Urban Prmciple in Civnltzaliott. 

ll if. a L^ood lliin? that he found -alvalion at least in thL>. . . . 

liut^lelena found no resource [in Russia] after she me n- 
varov [and conceived of a diflerent lifeL That is why she could 
,„.itl„T remain in llussia nor return home after her husband ,. 
,|..ath The aullior uiuleivlood this perfectly well, and preferret 
to leave her fate unknovMi rather than bring her hack to her fa- 
iborV house and rompel her In live for the rest of her life in 
cad loneliness and idleness in her native Mo.^cow. Her mothers 
appeal, which r.‘ache,l her almost at tl.e rnnmenl she lost her hu.. 
Itaiul. failed in soften her repugnance for tins banal, colour^ 
and inactive life. '■Return to Russia? What for? Whm shall 
.1.. in Kiis-ia?" -lie wrote to her mother, and went oft to Z.ara 

I Id he swallowed up hv the wavcc of insurrection]. . 

\\ hat a aond thi.m it was that she took this decision! ndeed- 
viluft awaited her in Russia? Could she have an object in life, or 
rv.n life It-elf here? I{elurn to the unfortunate cats and tlies. 

tn hogaars money that she I.erself did not earn, but obtained 
Cdd know.- how? Rejoice at Shiil>in*s successes in his art. Discuss 
<ehelliim with Bersenev, read ,l/os/;ois/:iye Vedomosti to ler 
nioth.T. and see rules parading in the public arena ni the shaj^ 
of uarioii. Kumatnvskvs [and nowhere sec real deeds performec . 
or even feel the breath of a new life....] And gradually, slowlj 
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and painfully wilt, wither and die?.., i\o, once [having tasted a 
different life], having breathed a different air, it was easier for 
her to rush into danger, however grave, than to condemn herself 

to this painful torture, to this slow execution And we are 

-lad that she escaped front [our] life and did not confirm by 
Lt own example that hopelessly mournful and heart-rending 
prophecy of the poet which is so [invariably and ruthlessly) 
confirmed by the fate of the finest, the cho>en characters in 

Russia: 

Remote from nature ami the svin, 

Remote from light and art. 

Remote from life and love 
Your youth flashes by. 

Your living feelings die. 

Your dreams fade away. 

And your life will pass un'e*‘n 
In a deserted, nameless land, 

In an unchartered land — 

And vanish like a cloud of smoke 
In the dull an<! fopFV 'ky 
In autumn’s boundless gloom. . . 


It remains for us now to sum up the various features scattered 
through this essay (for the incompleteness and incoherence ot 
which we ask our readers to excuse us) and draw a general con- 


clusion. . , . , 

Insarov, being consciously and completely engrossed by a 

-rcat idea [of liberating his country and being ready to play ati 

active part in ihb], could not develop and reveal his talents «n 

present-day Russian society. Even Helena, who was able to love 

him so fully and merge herself completely with Ins ideas, could 

not remain in Russian society, even among her near and dear 

ones. And so, there is no room among us for great ideas and grea 

sentiment,? .. . [All heroic and active people must dy from ,,, .f 

they do not wish to die of idleness or per.sh ,n va.n? Is Ihnt not 

50?] I, this not the idea that runs through the novel that we 

have reviewed? , .j 

We think not. True, we lock an open field for wide activity; 

true our life is spent in petty afiairs. in selKmin?. intripump, 

^mndalmongering and meamiess; true, our civic leader, arc hard- 
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hearted a.td often thickheaded; our rviseaeres will not do a thing 
,0 achieve the triumph of their convictions, our liberals and re- 
formers base their schemes on legal subtleties and not on the 
o roans and cries of their unhappy fellow men. All this is true, 
and all this is seen to some extent in On the Ev, as 'veil as in 
dozens of other novels that have appeared recently. Neycffthele.-s 
we think [that today there is already room for great ideas an( 
sentiments in our society, and that the time is not far distant when 
it uiil be possible to put these ideas into practice]. 

The point is that, bad as our present way of life is the 
appearance of type> like Helena has proved to be possible. And 
not onlv bare such characters become possible in lilc, lhe\ ha\e 
already' been grasped by the artists mind, they have been intro- 
duced into literature- they have been elevated to a type. Helena 
is an ideal personage, but her features are familiar to us, we 
understand and sympathize with her. \^hat does this show. It 
-hois< that the basis of her character— love for the suffering and 
the oppre-ed and a desire to do good [and weary search for the 
niie who could show how good can be done]— all tins is at hs\ 
licinu fell in the best section of our society. And ibis feeling is 
slron" and so near to realization that it is no longer, as before, 
dazzled citlier by brilliant but sterile nlind^ and talents, by con- 
Mientioiis bill abstract learning, by official virtues, nor even by 
kind. grn.Tou- bill passive hearls. To satisfv oiir feeling [our thirst. 

snmefl'inc more is needed: we. need a man like Insarov— but a 
% 


Russian Insarov. 

W'hai do we need him for? om.»elves said above lliat we 
do not need hero liberators, that we were a nalion of rulers, not 
of slavr-, . . . 

Vi's ^>0 arr safcsuarclrd acnin^l oul^ido clangors: ovon if ''O 
w. n obliged to wage an external struggle we can be calm about it. 
Wo li.ue alwa\> bad sufficient heroes to perform deeds of valour 
..n the ballleficld. and the raptures which even at the present day 
..ur voiKig ladies go into at the sight of an officer's uniform and 
nioii'tachcs is irrefutable proof that our society knows how to 
.i|)prerialo llle^e heroe-. But have we not many internal enemies? 
Is it Tint necessary to wage a struggle against them? And is not 
licrol'ni iieedeil for such a struggle? But where are the men amoUp 
u- who arc capable of action? \^T.crc are the men of integrity who 
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have been from childhood imbued with a a.ng e idea, wl.o have 
nterged thermelves with tl.at idea so thorottghly that they must 
either achieve this triumph or perish in ll.e attempt ? There are 
no such men among us, because up to now our soc.al env,ronm.mt 
has been unfavourable for their development. It is from tin, e - 
vironment, from its banality and pettiness, that we must he Ithcr- 
ated by the new men whose appearance is so impal.entlv and 
eaoerly awaited by all that is best, all that is fresh in our six-ietv. 

° It b as yet difficult for such a hero to appear: the coiidilioii.s 

(or his development, and particularly for the 

of his activity, are extremely unfavourable, and ii^ a 

more complicated and difficult than Insarov s. ..\n 

a privileged oppressor can be attacked and vanquished far 

easdiy than an internal enemy, whose forces are spread eve >■ 

where in a thousand different shapes, elusive and invulnerahle, 

harassing us on all .sides, poisoning our lives 

a:d pre:enting us from surveying the hattleheld. I'"; ' 

enemy cannot be combated with ordinary weapons, wv can i n r 
ate ourselves from him only by dispelling the raw. loggv iitinos. 
where of our livea in which he was born, grew up and gained 
'irenglh. and by surrounding ourselves will, an atniospheie 

Nvliich he will l)e unable to breathe. 

Is tills possible? When will it be possible. f 
questions a categorical answer can be given oidy to tlie h s t Te . 
il is possible, and for the following reasons. Vt e said abov, that 
our sLial environment „,ppress« the development of persona ■ 
ti«i like Insarov. But now we may add the following. ‘ ‘ 
roiiment has now reached the stage when it iLself can fa, 

,he app.-ara„ee of suel, a ma„|. Kternal hanalitv. pettm|ws and 

apathy cannot be the lawful lot of man. and the people who ,o n- 
stilute our social .-nvironment and who are f. ttered by Us com 
hons have long ago realised the harshness and ab.-indity of lies, 
conditions. [Some are dying of ennui, others are striving with 
their might to go away, to esca|Hi from this oppression! karions 
ways of escape have biam invented, various means have heen em- 
ployed to infuse some animation into the dead in^s and rolten- 
Ls, of our lives, but they have all proved to be feeble and ,„.-ne, ■ 
tive. Now, at last, concepts and d.-mands are appearing, siuli as 
those that we saw in the ease of Helena ; these demands meet with 
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sympathy in society; na>, more, efforts are being made to put 
them into effect. Tiiis shows that the old social routine is passing 
away [a Utile more vacillation, a few more powerful words and 

favourable factors, and active men will appear!] 

Above we hinted that in our society the determination and 
energy of a strong character are killed at their birth also by that 
idyllic admiration of everylhiug in liic world, by that proneness 
for indolent self-satisfaction and somnolent repose with which 
everv one of us. when still a cliild, meet everything around ua, 
and 'to inculcate us with which every effort is made by means of 
\arioiis counsels and admonitions, I.alely. however, things ha\e 
changed \erv much in this rapped too. Everywhere, and in all 
thing-- we olv-enc the growth of self-realization, everyivliere the 
imsoundnc-s ol llio old order of things is understood, everybody 
is uailnig for [reforml and rectification, and nobody now lulls 
his fliildreii to sleep with songs about the inconceivable perfection 
of the present slate of tilings in every corner of Russia. On the 
-ontrary. today cvcribody is waiting, everybody is hoping, and 
■ hildren are now growing up imbued with hopes and dreams of 
a brighter future, and are not forcibly tied to the corpse of the 
nh'olcle pa^t. When their turn comes to set to work they will pul 
into it the energy, consistency and harmony of heart and mind 
(ff which i\e could scarcely obtain even a theoretical conception. 

I Then a full, sharp and vividly depicted image of a Russian 
liisaiuv will appear in literature. 'Se shall not have to wait long 
for him: the feverishly painful impatience with which we are ex- 
pecting liis ap[H*arance in real life is the guarantee of this. 
need iiiin. ivilhoul him our lives .*cem to be wasted, and every 
dav means notliing in it-clf. but i.^ only the eve of another day. 
That dav will come at last! At all events, the eve is never far 
from the next day; only a nutter of one night separate^ them.] 



GOOD INTENTIONS AND ACTION 

TALES AND SHORT STORIES 
BY A. PLESHCHEYEV 

Mo>cow 186U. T«o volume^.** 


At one time Mr. Plesliclieyev’s talcs and short stones were pub- 
Ushed in all our best magazines. They were read aud 
gotten. They never roused any discussion or controvers) . 

Long the public or among literary critics: nobody praised them 
particularly, nor did anybody condemn them. In most cases, peop 
Ld them and were pleased, and there the nialter ended. . . 

The very authentic fact we have just mentioned dues not, ol 
course, testify to any exceptional originality or vivid ^ 

the part of the author; nor, evidently, does he himse f lay cla, 
to tlL qualities. Consequently, we too can save ourselves tli taj 
of indulging in extremely tedious aestlietical leilectioiis 
merits and demerits of Mr. Plesticheyev’s literary talent. We havi 
done this more than once in reviewing the literary ? 

other writers, hut the cudgels were taken up against us on heur 
liehalf by partisans of the “eternal” beauties of art who belie 
that the works of Mr. Turgenev, or of Mr. Maikov, for Mamp i , 
cannot be discussed without bringing in Shakespeare 
criteria with which to gauge them. Nobody, we think, will take | 
the cudgels against us on behalf of Mr. Pleshclieyev: cverybod 

understands that it would he ridiculous, f md 

magazine stories, to get up on stilts and. stumbling at every won . 
Iiompously preach to the author and to the reader the van 
principles of home.grown aesthetics. We believe that 
method is out of place also in reviewing the navels of Madame 
Kok!ianovskaya,»« Turgenev's First Love. Mr. I iseinsky s r/maaamf 
Souls etc. But there are gentlemen who are so submerged m pa- 
triotic aesthetics that they believe that great importance can be at- 
tache, 1 to the work of our best talents from the .same point of view 
as that from which the works of Homer and Shakespeare are hel. 
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up 10 llie wonder of the ages. Much as we respect our first-ci^s 
talents, we deem it inexpedient to appraise them from this point 
of view, and, therefore, in reviewing Russian novels, verses, etc., 
we have always tried to point not to their “eternal and absolute 
artistic merits which time will never destroy, but to the direct 
significance they have for us, for our society, and for our limes. 
To write a pamphlet proclaiming that Homer's epic has been res- 
urrected in a more perfect form in Dead Souls, to proclaim Ler- 
montov a Byron, to elevate Ostrovsky above Shakespeare— all this 
is not new in Russian literature. In fact, more tlian this has hap- 
pened; probably nobody now remembers who it was in our country 
who wrote historical novels better than \^'a!ter Scott, who in our 
country was placed on a par with Goetlie. whose Finnisli girls 
were prettier than Byron’s Greek maidens, who in Ra-^sia resur- 
rected Corneuille’s magnificent genius, who grew tlie tender roses 
of Theocritus in the snow, etc., etc. And yet. all this has been 
proclaimed in Russian literature, and even roused controversy^and 
discussion. Today, people try to refrain, as far as possible, from 
playing this comical names game; but the substance of the present- 
day aesthctical arguments about the “eleinal, human, world" mer- 
its of our writers constantly remind us of the naive exclamations 
lliat were uttered in the old days about Riu^sian Homers and our 
native B) rons. . . . 

Since nobody thinks of attacliing great world importance to 
Mr. Pli'sl chcyev’.^ talent, we can calmly refrain from expressing 
iicsthelK il judgment uj)on him and turn to the question which in- 
terests u.« ever so mucli more, namely, tlie nature of the content 
of his works. Mr. Pleshcheyev has written rather a great deal: 
liefore u.= lie two volumes containing eight stories; they do not 
contain Cigarelte and Friendly Advice, which the author published 
in 1848 and in 1849, nor do they contain Pasliinlsev (Russki 
I cstnih. rsos. 21-23, 1859), nor Tuo Careers [Sovremennik, No. 12, 
1859). nor llis Mission {Svelocb, Nos. 1-2. 1860) — ihrre long 
stories which the autlior published after lliese volumes appeared. 
These’, loo. could almost have made up two similar volumes. All 
were read witlioul displeasure, and for some time engaged the at* 
tcnlioti of a certain section of the Russian public on a par with 
the work- of other aullmrs wlio had not aroused the suspicion of 
being geniuses. Well, did tltis mass of printed paper express any- 
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lhin«’ Have these half a score of long and short stories any r^alnm 
to what is today engaging public attention m this country . Or are 

these stories merely reading e.xercises, like the works »< 
Kan^nsky, Voskresensky, Vonlyarlyarsky.^ and some of the late, 
names which may be not unknown to some of the readers 

We are pleased to say, in answer to this qut-tioi t ha 

Mr Pleshcheyev’s stories cannot by any means be p ace in u a 
ter category. They are throughout permeated will, a social ele.nen^ 
and this distinguishes them from the innumerable colourle^ I J 
of the Thirties and ’fifties. The stories of those limes^ as is know n. 

wand. For the purpose of the climax there usually appeared, i n- 

Imdy knows where from, a nnsterious ,/cn.v e.v ''"'j'"" 
shape of a rich uncle, an irate superior, a lire, a lloiKi. a ph . 
thropie aristocrat, and so forth. Ineiden.alh . this was more often 
the case in the ’thirties; in theTlfties the heroes who were s iand«l 
„„ uninhabited islands usually became disillusioned am ^ 

from the island, leaving tile heroines to "'‘T 

the matter ended. ... All these tricks affected Mr. Pleshche e Imie 
because he commenced his literary activities in In o 
"hen the Goremykas. Poor Folk, and the Pinnach. and .N_ooL..^ol 
5t. Petersburg were in fashion in literaturi and hi rwuim 
only in recent years, when the trend that exposed our social wils 
was in full bloom.”* Throughout the |wretched| colourless fiftio-. 
Mr. Plesheheyev did not appear in the press.”” lluis ' 

uecessity of lleeing with his heroes to an uninhabited ’•'•‘"d- " 

remained in the real world of petty government ollicials. si I ooU 
ethers artists, small squires, young ladies and gen, einen of he 
m ^ l e I'lass. and so forth. Apparently, be is fairly well acquainled 
r ,!. this little world, and he describes it with comipete candour. 
Following the career of every hero in Mr. Plesheheyev s stories you 
can see that he is connected with his environinenl. that this lillh 
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world weighs upon him with its demands and its relationships; m 
ror.-you see Lt the hero is a social and not an tsolated be.ng. 

The social element is present in every story. ... 

Such is the principal nrerit of Mr. Pleshcheyev’s stones; but 

i, must be admitted that he possesses this merit on a ^ 

;Ly of our present-day writers of fiction. That man is ent.rel^^ 

dependent upon the society in which he lives, and 
U determined by the position in which he finds 
now become the almost inevitable starting pomt for every narrator 
who possesses a grain of common sense. Further-tha he arrange 
.non. of our social environment is not altogether sat.sfactory, and 
rarour evervdnv relationships do not at all favour the norma 
developtnent an.l free healthy activities of 

„t verv tnany stories, written even by the most mechocre of w tier 
'flic (Ii>luirmonv lietween a man [who is the least bit ecen 
snrrottndine reality has become the conunon theme of present-d . 
literature. All parties, all trends, all shade* of >“«ary^ op.mon 
uurce on this point. Whether you take Russki I eslmk or Bihliotek 
Aha Chtmiya, Syn Otechesiva or MoAa. tn all of them you w 1 
find the same thing. Consequently, to depict the antagonism be- 

tween hone.st strivings and the banality of one s ‘ ’;r 

longer, bv tl.self. enough to win general sympathy; the picture 
must be vivid ami strong, new situations must be dealt with, ne 
asiieels of the subject must be revealed— and only when it does 
that will the slory enjoy permanent success and the author move 

into a proir.lnent place in literature. 

Mr. l‘leshclievevV .lories do not rise above the level that ha. 

l,oen e.^tabiished hv the general run of productions of that school 
of writers which, perhaps, after its chief representative, may be 
called the Tur^jenev school. The theme that constantly runs through 
the works of all the members of this school is that ‘Vnuironmen/ 
luins n many This is a good and very effective theme, but up till 
now our writers have not been able to make good use of it. 
Sometimes the man ivho is "ruined by his environment” is depicterl 
in the stories of the Turcenev school fairly vividly, but the desenp- 
lion of the “environment” iL«e!f. and of its relation to man .9 pale 
and feeble. The Sbebedrin school took up the task of depicting 
“environment’’ bnl that scliool took np only the ofhcia asp«^ 
of the siibjecl. and even then fand this is the main thing) i » 
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cxtremely pcUy maniic.uuon.. Tl.is cxplau^ why all our .tones- 
accusatory or artistic, it makes no difiercnce-always leave much 
unsaid and-uhat is most impor.au.-always leave room for 
questions: on the one haud-what are they str.v.n, ior. th^ 
people who cannot harmoniae with the.r environment And on the 
Uer hand-what causes the antagonism of th.s environment to 
everv honest striving, and upon what, m this matter, does its 

rest? I 

However much we may dabble it. abstraetiotus to answer these 

questions, they will not be cleared up until the facts of ^ j 

upon which the very substance of the matter depends, are digested 
by the public mind. This digesting of facts is constantly ' 

J life itself; but fiction loo may be useful in [quickening 1 

giving greater fulness to the con.-cious work ol society. And i 

images it depicLs are presented with arli.-tic fultiess and 
® c \ *11 •* 1 In tn »u>\v tlie ‘'ruinou-^ environ- 

strenclh. the more useful Will it he. Up to „ -,..K 

menl” school ha^ failed to give us truly arti^Uc stone.. i« cc. 
because it never achieved coinplcle harmony between 

IS ruining him [and wny nc ecrlainlv not 

this you have found in the stories only h iiL but 

full Lswers Tlius. the execution in these -stor.es ^ 

:n di’::!:'::? .1:: ty^ 

upon life arise in socict). ..ro Ikmu'* 

' For the time being, the stories we arc di.^aiss g are Ik s 

read today, although not with the same uiterest as e 

cln'oti setise will at -nice ask hiuiself; what do 

. . vvii'ii ar<.‘ lliev worrvnij! niuch over. 

lion<Ml horoes tin- reader uill examine the circum. 

“ ;;rc:rr o. ti: misfortune the nobU. Heroe- 

!uTr.’lSut here wc shall not find am thing definite: everything ta 
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.0 nebulous, fragmentary and shallow that it is impossible to dis- 
cern any general idea, impossible to grasp the object in life these 
gentlemen pursue. They gel very excited I like Kostin) over 
Frederika Bremeri«'> and George Sand, and thereby earn ihe dis- 
pleasure of the “environment": they open the eyes i like Gorodkov ) 
of the big chief to the misdeeds of their immediate superiors and. 
as a resuh, find themselves in disfavour: they declaim (again like 

Kostin) about the benefits of accusatory literature, and thereby 
antagonize people upon whom they are dependent.... All this 
shows that they have good aspirations, that they want people to 
live a better life on earth, and want everything that hinders the 
common good abolished. But have they a clear conception of what 
must be done to achieve what they desire? Do they realize^ what 
M\es devolve upon themselves once they are convinced tliat it 
is lux-eisary to achieve the goal which .=eems to them sacred and 
lofty? No, they are always distinguished for a mo'^t infantile and 
most complete failure to' understand where they are going, and 
how to get there. The only good thing about them is their wish 
that somebody should come along and pull them out of the bog 
into which they are sinking. Hing them on his back and rarT\ 
them to a clean and bright spot. They would not resist this form 
..f transportation; on the contrary, they would he very pleased 
with it. But one must agree that they do not deserve any particular 
rndJ for it. and that if there arc ix-ople who e\en lack a desire 
to leave the hog. this gives us no right to regard those who uish 
to leave it as heroes. 

We may he told that Ko.slin. Gorodkov and the others are not 
presented to u< as heroes and ideals, hut that we are merelv shown 
how life with its grindstones .‘sometimes crushes and grinds good 
aspirations, the germs of goodness and honesty. But we are not 
iinperativelv demanding the ideal: all we want i« that these people 
should be more definite and conscious. And we want lliis hecau'e 
we want to sympathize with the honest personage-^ in the.^e stones; 
Init it is very dininill for us to svmpathize with people who are 
insignificant- colourless, passive, people who are neither fish, (lesh 

nor fowl Fvern from the arlistie sl.andpoint. a story should, in 

(Icpieliii" a struggle, present ani.asoni.sts whose strength is more 
nr less eijiuil. But instead of that we gel a pielure of a huge monger 
l^hi^h is called “bad envinmmenl." or “banal reality." agam-t 
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ra'.''cr.e' whafshould‘’a Tuctdr?' Melould inclu.ie hi. l.eroe. in 
nal.on lhat ) everything good that 

S=Fi':ir: 

:rr ^viiihrnsx 

blocked at every turn, and finall, they r 

'^y ;rln:in!;‘:rit:i:i|^ 1 :' 11^;;:;” an^i: 

'.hi.s‘7a!uC7r: :Xlde"of:yth7 could at -’J-'; 

barrel organ or a pee,, show, if they canuo, 
vi.onnrcnt any longer.... But they arc ^ 

lobe public ic ■ ^ aieanu-i>. bul mil men of 

ariTic Iiair iilulosophers . streams arc ver> fine, noble and 

ac tion, not even “Vi hut do «e care wlictb- 

bold; Ini' anvom. o ^ I \ ,1,^ ,.onvcrsalion uilb 
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respecting the fine spiritual qualities of a Kostin, or a Gorodkor,, 
but we lake the liberty of thinking that their contribution to the 
public cause will be no more valuable than that of the other 
youths whom Mr. Pleshcheyev tells us about in his other stories. 
Why, then, do they de^r^'e our sympathy? Why write touching 
stories about their dreams and inner sufferings, which lead to 
nothing useful? 

For writing these cruel lines we. of course, will be accused of 
being rude and hardhearted, of lacking sympathy for lofty striv- 
ings, and of fatalistically worshipping facts. We admit the justice 
of these and similar reproaclics in advance, and placing ourselves 
in the hands of fate, we shall continue with our explanation. 

It is true, we attach no practical importance to the beautiful 
strivings of the soul as long as they remain mere strivings. 
It is true, we attach value only to facts, and judge the 
merits of people only by their deeds. The reason why we judge 
in tins way is very simple. We regard as beautiful strivings all 
the natural, unspoiled strivings of human nature; and we regard 
all beautiful strivings as a result of the natural, normal require- 
ments of man. If a requirement is artificial, we consider it bad. 
pernicious, or ridiculous, no matter how beautiful and magnificent 
it may be. If it is true that Nero set fire to Rome in order to ha\e- 
living material for his description of the burning of Troy, then 
tna"nificent as sucli a spectacle may have been and acslhetical its 
Ml>ject. wc shall reaard sucli a fantasy as disgusting, as something 
abhorrent to normal imnian nature. Fqnally disgusting are. for 
example, the sclf-nuitilation indulged in by fakir<. the Brahmin's 
contempt for the pariah. clul> law. etc. All this is disgusting (and 
in some cases, al-o ridiculoust precisely Itecause it constitutes a 
distortion of human nature. Briefly to define the substance of liuman 
nature proper is no easy matter, but at all events, there can be no 
doul)t about one tiling, namely, its capacity to develop. To be able 
to develop it must avoid all collisions and hindrances. And for 
this, evidently, it commands a man not to binder other men, for 
!>y tioing <0 lie binders liimself. checks and restricts his own 
ileveb'pmcnt. TIni.s in recognizing that man has [only one] abil- 
itv to ilfwelop and [only one] inclination for activity fof 
whatever kind) and rest, we, from this alone, can draw the 
dire*'! dediietion — on the one hand, a man's natural demand 
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that no one should restrict him, that he should I.e allowed 
to enjoy his own inalienable resources and the free (unappropr.at- 
edl ‘nfts of nature; on the other hand— the equally natura realiza- 
lion diat he too must not encroach upon the rights of others and 
hinder other people’s activities. This U the very s.mple law hy 
which a bird makes no attempt to build its nest in the place 
where another bird is building one, by which a flock of sheep 
peacefully shares the meadow in which it is grazing, etc. And ,t ,s 
this law which is the core of all the strivings for independence 
and strict justice, all human sentiments, all “""pethy louard., 
violence and tyranny [despotism and slaveryl- All these ipial.t-i- 
are by no means the supreme perfection worked out m the course 
of thousands of years of civilization and achieved with great e fort 
in universities, academies and aesthetics. On tlie contrary, ihe-e 
qualities [sIwM be] possessed by every man. even at the ones 
L»e of development. [Let us recall, say. Karamzin, our unfo.gei- 
table historiographer: according to him. even sava.ee Iimiplt- 
ifve freedom and independence."] As regards human sen .men, s 
i e as regards not hindering others and not depriving other, of 
anUhing-we find thus principle in operation even among wdd 

anilals; wolves do not rush upon one another in 

but prefer to obtain their own prey; jackals and luen ^ 

whole packs and sanguinary wars are extreme y rare anioiv 

r. in general — dog does not eat dog]. . • i 

’ [But wolves steal sheep. Does that not 

■ of not restricting another’s activities .. “'’'‘"‘‘''’H ""3: 

tkpmV I That i^ why we do not say that rcsp.H't for what U loiu- 

wolves and among men)] the result of c-r am '“f ; 

deduce them from the simple calculation of what P-'- - ' 
that I should go about my own husines.s ihaii liinder . 

’an more that wav and life will he easier." I. is on this ground 
Lt a wolf docs no, fight another wolf, liii, steals .a sheep whicl, 
nobodv has yet stolen, and over which no bother will arise. It do 
,l,is from a natural impulse-hunger; in the same way a ma.i pli ck- 
a flower, catches fish, kills and roast, a duck or ,a partridga Here 
there can be no struggle with one’s own kind, no hostt e collisions 
with those of one’s own species-this is what we are talking ahoii . 
A man who has sal patiently a whole day angling for a tinv perch 
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will not poacii fish in another man’s preserves, for he knows that 
this will lead to trouble. And, on the other hand, a man who owns 
the preserves can look on calmly at other anglers fishing in the 
free parts of the river, but will not remain unconcerned if anybody 
were to poach in his presen'es. Here the natural demand that he 
should not be interfered with and that his rights should not be 
encroached upon even prompts him to fight — and here too, the 
same principle of what pays best applies: in order not to lose the 
opportunity to act freely and unhindered I must prevent all inter* 
ference; but if the interference is already occurring, then I must 
at once eliminate it, otherwise all freedom of action is destroyed, 
all possibility for natural development ceases. 

We have made this digression in order to show how simple 
and natural for man are the strivings and concepts which are 
usually ascribed to the heroes in our stories as something excep- 
tional. superior, raising them above the level of the crowd. If we 
look at it simply and dispassionately, we shall find that the desire 
to rid ourselves of restrictions and love (or independent activity 
are inalienable attributes of man, no less than the des.re to drink, 
eat and to love a woman. There was a lime wiien it was posable 
to amaze people with all sorts of tricks, and those who [abstained 
from taking food for whole weeks and lived only on water,] 
suppressed all natural requirements, [roused the wonder of the 
crowd andl were regarded as moral heroes. Today, however, we 
show no respect for such merits any more than we respect a man f 
for having deprived himself of the ability to love a woman, or 
for havinjr crushed his own will to such an extent ihat he has 
become an automaton [who only obeys another’s commands]. We 
regard all such personalities, and all such behaviour, as a distor- 
tion of human nature and a violation of the natural order of things. 
Wc regard it as normal that a man should drink, eat and love a 
woman, be conscious of his own personality and strive for free 
activity. That being the case, why should we be expected to show 
.'Vmpaihv for a man onlv because he drinks and eaL«. or hates 
lo be reslricled '.'' Is tlial a special merit of his, and not the natural, 
iiie\ liable ie(|uirement of his organism? A man dislikes being 
ordered lo do ^vhat lie does not wish lo do. or to do something 
not in ihe wav he wishes lo do it: what education, what a magnifi* 
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cent spirit one must possess for this!! Just think of it: he feels 
hurt [his arms are being bound], he feels restricted, he wants to 
do something that his own reason and will dictate^. ... oor. 
noble youth, or man! How can one refrain from shedding tear^ 

of sympathy over his sad fate? 

Ld indeed, tears were shed; noble youths were depicted m 

stories by the dozen, and in spite of their obvious banabty, the^ 
envaved tt.e attention of our most talented writers, and were 
regarded by public opinion as extremely capable men wd.om soe.el> 
needed. It is said that at one time there were reasons for this, but 
now we may look upon the matter a little differently. In demand- 
ing deeds from people, we can more sternly cross-examine all 
the dreamers, no matter how lofty their dreams may be; and the 
cross-examination will show that these dreaniem are nonen- 

“No it is not true!” the admirers of the Hamlets of bhchigry 
County ’[and all of their ilk] will exclaim. -If the lofty dreann. of 
these Loes are so natural and simple, why are they not shared 
by the whole world? Why is it that only a few 
dUplay these strivings, while the majority not only fail «> “"J"- 
stand them, but even try to oppose them? Is ‘I-- 
great merit in the mere fact that U.ese dreamers 
have assimilated true human strivings, when everything around 
dmm retorted, corrupted, given up to falsehood, or completely 

indifferent to everything?” . , 

Questions and remarks like these are heard very oft hu 

they all spring only from a sui-erfieial view of the matter, 0 

course, one may recognize a certain amount of merit ... a man, 

even if he has done nothing for society, for having, at k-a.st by his 

own reflection and independent observations, realized the fats. ) 

of that which everybody around him gives out as the truth. 

among the degenerate members of the human race one person 

were found who had so thoroughly preserved Ins original human 

features that no power on earth could ohiitcrate or destroy them, 

l,e would truly be remarkable. It would he worth-while writing 

an interesting story about this individual, and the most outstanding 

talent in any European country might labour not unfrujtlully to 

produce, or create, it. But it is not personalities like these that 

we see in our literature. We are not shown the inner labours .md 
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spirimal struggle of the man »ho realizes the falsity *e 
order, and tvho perseveringly and stubbornly ' 3 ; 

noborlv has even thought of depicting for ns a new ^aust, althou 
rre even have a story bearing that title. . . . No. our noble y 
usually acquire their lofty strivings gather s.mp y, and w.Aout 
much’ trouble: they study .n un.vers.t.es and are mHu 
cured by the lectures of splendid professors; or even, wh.le st.ll 
in high school they meet with a young arid ardent teacher, o 
they join a circle organized by some splendrd young people who 
are inspired by the most noble aspirations, sacredly revere G«nov- 
sky and admire Mochalov;‘»* or, finally, they --aad good boo^, 

Otcchcstmnniye Zaphki of the 'forties. Very often, all Aese 
happy contineencies occur together and supplement each other 
Thus, lire dcrelopment of simple human strivings in these good 
vonths takes place without any particularly heroic eflorts Ihey 
want to eat. On all sides they hear the invitation: come to dinner. 

And they so. Thai’s all there U to it. 

Hu, why don't others go? 'Rhy is it that otl|er people 

who have received the same ediualion and have heard fine' 
fixtures turn out to be bribetakers, fops, formalists, petty tyrants. 

The answer to these questions is easy ; because they are foolish 
or perhaps it would be better to say naive. Finding that the natural 
inclination for independent, normal activity mceLs with obstacles 
on the straight road, all these people try to turn from it a lUlle. 
i„ Ihc hope that by going round an obstacle they may come back 
upon the previous road again. .Again it is the same calculation: 
“I had hiMler po round ralher than fight and break through* duI 
here the calculation 'proven to he a mistaken one. because there 
i, not one obstacle but thou.^ands. and the further a mail digresses 
from tiif orisinal road the more these obstacle? multiply. And 
now he is romiielled. whether he like? it or not. to twist, to dive, 
to stoop, to leap and trample upon whatever he can along the 
road, and subject himself to every humiliation, when necessary, in 
order In < uiilimif' tm hi? jonniry somehow. \ man in his simplicity 
think-^ to him«. U: ‘T will pav for a berth if I can’t get one other- 
wise. bn! 1 will be useful in tbat berth wlien 1 get it.” It turns out, 
linwt \'er. that one payment is not enough, further expenc iture 
nui-^t lie m ule later, if not in the form of downright gifUs of money. 


\ 
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then in the form of dinners, social evenings, favouritism in the 
service and so forth. To do this it is found necessary to borrow 
money’ with no intention of repaying, to accept gratuit.e.- to take 
bribes- to take brilies and gratuities one must suppress the prick- 
in-s o’f one’s conscience in business affairs, and it necessary 
to“reward scoundrels, to wrong honest people, and so forth. And 
50 a man gets more and more entangled; but at every step he thinks 
that he is choosing the best way to remove obstacles and to gam 

scope for his activities. . j .. u / 

The noble youths wiUi whom our literature busted iLself for 

so long and so zealously do not get themselves entangled ... th^ 

way and, therefore, appear to stand much above the crowd, lint if 

you examine them more closely you will find that the onl) reason 

why they do not wander from tlieir path is that they do not go 

an^here, they stick in one spot. They arc no, by any 
farsighted than those who went the roundabout way. they do 
by any means undersiand more clearly the extrenm importance of 
preserving their human strivings intact from outside interference: 

they are simply more slothful. A, the f 

both the fiist and the second categories equally wisli to go trai h 
forward, freely and consciously lo tlie goal of the usefu am the 
good: both are equally faced with enormous olislacles which lu e 
fo be surmounted at the very firs, steps But neither Im one n 
the other posses sufficient courage and slrenglh to take up Hi. 
struggle against these obstacles a, once: some wan, to go roui^ 
them and thus lose sigh, of the goal and tiinihle ...to the [ ■ 

gusting] quagmire of falsehood: the other, remain m om spot, 
sit wifh folded arms, venung their siorn and spleen upon l.o«- 
who have turned aside, and wait in the l.ope , nH some 1 . . 

. will come along and pu.sh away the mountain that blocks tl, . 
path And what U more amusing, tl.ese gentlemen begin to complain 
not about their own indolence and impoleiiee. and not e«M. ahoi. 
,he mounmin which hlmks thoir patli. hut about ll.e.r comrades 
who arc making a detour. And ihc inclination for activity common 
,0 all men find., expri-ssion in them in that ihev attack the unfor- 
tunate wayfarers and try to push them onto the straight road. 
“We can’t go that way. We’ll find another road, answer the poor 
wayfnrem. “No, you must come this way!” shout the excited youths: 
but they make no attempt to advance themselves, they make no 
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attempt to bore through the mountain, to level it, [to blow it up], 
they do not say whether there is a track by which the mountiin 
could be crossed. They themselves know nothing, they can do 
nothing, they are incapable of doing rough work; [thedr nerve# 
cannot stand the noise of an explosion;] they cannot help the 
wayfarers in any way except by shouting: “Don’t go that way, go 
this way” . . . although it is impossible to go this way without 
laying a new road. 

“But, after all, they understand that it is wrong to turn aside, 
that it is necessary to keep to the straight road; that is why they 
cannot possibly tumble into the evil-smelling bog, as the others 
do by going the rounda!)Out way: it is for this that they deserve 

respect.” 

Not in the least If wc so freely squander our respect upon 
all those who refrain from doing abominable things, we shall 
be compelled to agree with all the absurdities expressed by 
Mr. Akhsharumov, who, precisely from this point of view, discerns 
certain grand patriarchal virtues in Ilya Ilyich Oblomov. There 
are very many men in the world who are proud of the fact that 
they are doing no harm'*; but we do not wish even Mr. Akhsharu- 
raov to wallow in such pride. Idyllic dreams about blissful solitude, 
away from men. are by no means appropriate today. [The social 
element has come into its own and] we must regard ourselves as 
members of society whose duty it is to do something for it; 
otherwise, we shall be doing it harm by tlie very fact that we are 
parasites. 

And besides, can the vague, timid half-knowledge which dis- 
tinguishes the valiant representatives of the finest strivings in our 
literature be called true understanding and conviction? In our 
opinion^ conviction and knowledge can be regarded as true only 
when they have penetrated into the depths of a man. have merged 
with his feelings and will, are present in him constantly, even 
unconsciously, when he is not thinking about them at all. Such 
knowledge, if it is practical knowledge, will certainly express 
it<ie!f in action, and will not cease from troubling a man until it 
finds satisfaction. It is a kind of thirst, unquenchable and urgent. 
When I am tormented by thirst in a waterier plain and suddenly 
see a brook. I rush to it, in spite of the prickly bushes that surround 
it and in which snakes are lurking. [The worst I can suffer in these 
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bushes U death: but 1 shall die from thirst li 1 don’t get through. 
Hence. I have nothing to lose. . . .] This is how true. Imng, com- 
plete convictions operate [a man may run the risk of losing his 
life in trying to realize them; but what does it matter— he would 

die if he were compelled to suppress his convictions ] Can 

you find a single one of the good youths of our literature who is 
filled with such determination and conviction? iNo, you will not 

^^^B^even this would not be so bad: we have already said tliat 
we do not demand heroism; all we demand is more consciousness 
and definiteness in the strivings of the good youths. But this we 
do not find. They are infected with a very high opinion of their 
own purity and firmness and, therefore, absolutely refuse to look 
around them and thoroughly appraise their attitude to all that 
surrounds them. In naivete and incompetence, they yield nothing 
to the most simplehearted of those who all their lives have diverged 
from the straight road, imagining that they will reach the same 
goal in the end. The first thing we hear from our youths are 
complaints about their fellow travellers. They want to go by the 
strai-hl road, but the crowd around them is pushing down a side 
road%nd dragging the youths with them; the straightforward 
youths get excited and loudly upbraid the crowd for turning 
aside, complain about being jostled by those who run past them 
and finally they assert that they cannot go by the straight roa 
because the crowd won’t let them.... But the well-intentioned, 
straightforward youths do not even trouble to think seriously over 
the question as to why their fellow travellers turn aside precise y 
at this particular spot. Is it just because of caprice, without any 
reason or necessity? If they were to ask themselves this qucMion 
they would find that [the reason lies not in the moving crowd, 
but in the obstacle that blocks the road: that] every one of them 
would he only too glad to choose the straight road if no exceptional 
inconvenience were encountered on it. and that the crowd is not 
at all to blame if the straight road of the ardent youths is becoming 
hard. It would be enough for them to think a little for all ihcir 
complaints about the “environment,” about its [unpreparedness,] 
banality and malice, to vanish of their own accord. We admit 
that the “environment” loo deserves no praise: instead of laying 
a straight road, it makes such big detour« that it cannot get back 
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to the road again: this is very foolish and a waste of effort. But 
the youths too refrain from laying a road and merely huddle 
in one spot in idleness and perplexity, throwing the blame on 
others, and not even realizing that the others turn from the straight 
cour^ for exactly the same reason that they themselves have 
halted. The valiant youths have little humanity in their hearts, 
and they seem to treat everything in an olBcial manner, in spite 
of all their apparent hostility to all formalism; they imagine that 
a man turns from the straight road, does abominable things, only 
because he was appointed to do so. because it is part of his official 
duties; they do not realize that perhaps this man would very much 
have liked to go along the straight road and not do abominable 
things, and would have been very glad if somebody had led him 
along this road, but unfortunately, there was no early prospect of 
this.'^For example, the well-intentioned youths fiercely denounce 
bribetakers, cruel landlords, society fops, and so forth. All this 
is very fine and noble; but, in the first place, it is futile, and 
secondly — this denunciation is not even altogether just. Because 
of the official dryness of their conceptions of people, and carried 
away by their own pride, these good youths believe that they alone 
are capable of humane aspirations, while such aspirations are 
totally alien to everybody else. They imagine that a government 
official finds exceptional pleasure in making an unjust decision, 
llial nature itself willed that a squire should (log his serfs and 
overi)urden them with work, that the society fop lives in the height 
of bliss in wearing his feet out dancing every night during the 
whole winter and spending liours over his toilet. These youths 
simp!) refuse to understand that all this is done as a consequence 
of the common human striving to find the best possible place for 
oneself, to ensure oneself a life of freedom and ease. Make it 
so that it will be equally to the advantage of the government 
official to settle matters either honestly or dishonestly — do you 
think he would still act against his conscience because of some 
dark, diabolical promptings of his nature? Arrange things so that 
the “punishment” of serfs should bring the squire nothing but 
stern jiislice and retribution — and you will see that these 
“punislimenls” will cease. Place any fop you like [, even of the 
aristocratic breed and of military calling,] in a society where 
tcrpsichorean perfection is met with a smile of ridicule, where 
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„o attention is paid to toilets, and >shere more ser.ous tl.mg, ate 
demanded of a ma.u and h^ven he!-wdl bcconw senou.^. We 
hope that nobody will dispute these propos.l.ons: they have bee., 
discussed so ofte.. and so mucb [in fsorremenmt and today we 
find these ideas repeated in other publ.cat.ons]_ This .dea even 
serves as a basis of a whole story by Mr Pleshcheyev, ..ame ). 
Pashintsev, which was published in Hus.ki I' cstrak last year. Tins 
Pashintsev is neither one thing nor another. ' ne.ther day nor n.eht 
nor dark., ess nor light”: he has good .ncl.nat.ons he .s not a foM 
a"d L has a kind heart, but he was badly brought up. a.,d he .s 
very much of a fop. He leaves St. Petersburg for a prov.nc.al 
town and there comes am.,ns an ideally good fam.ly and ser.ous y 
set, to work to educate himself: but after be.ng -ed 

provincial society and achieving certam success ... .k he a„a,n 
submerged in the quagmire of banality In co^us.on. 
Mr Zaboreky, the man of common sense .n the story, r s 
old song about Pashintsev, that “his env.ronme.,1 ru.ned In.n. 
We shall not dispute this; all we dc.an.l is that .Ins .dea be cm.- 
tinned and developed. Pa 5 hi.,.sev. like the nu..,erous od.er l.e.oes 
TZL of this kind, is not by any mea.. an ««l>..onal P eno m^ 
enon: the entire environ.nent which nn.us In.n co.w s s on, 
exactly like himself; all have good mcl.nat.o..s, but 1 ^ 

initiatL they lack determination to display ...dependent aeln.t), 
INOW p,.'t to each of the members of this ••enviro.,.ne.,l I"- 'I”'' 

..bi. ,-b. "til •' 

" .. .» ■ “-"r ■“ 

tions to Uie wayfarer? who have tunica off 

th.-^ youths do not ponder over .hi. .(-ey v-' an.er 
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age becomes his benefactor. Yukontsov, tlie important personage^ 
office manager, is a scoundrel and takes bribes, this Yukontsov 
becomes Gorodkov’s immediate superior and makes trouble for 
him. In his simplicity, Gorodkov imagines that the important 
personage, his benefactor, tolerates a person like Yukontsov as 
his office manager simply because he does not know the kind of 
man he is, and so he .sets out to open the eyes of his benefactor 
about Yukontsov. hat came of this can well be imagined. Later, 
the benefactor wants Gorodkov to marry his faded mistress, and 
he makes this proposal to him through this same Yukontsov. 
Gorodkov rails at Yukontsov and says: “The General can’t be so 
low and shameless; you yourself have deliberately invented this.’ 
This, of course, is communicated to the General, after which 
Gorodkov is dismissed from the scn'ice and dies from tuberculosis. 
The qiusition is: what killed him? His own naivete. Why did he 
have to assume that his benefactor was so kind and also so fooli.«h? 
Why did he have to regard YukonU'ov as tlie obstacle to his hones- 
l\. wlien Yukontsov was not by ar>v means a real independent 
olistacle but (not now perhaps hut he certainly was much earlier) 
as much an unhappy wayfarer as the rest, compelled — either to 
halt at the beginning of the journey, or else go by a roundabout 
way, because the straight road was blocked. 

[“In that case, must we regard that important personage. Go- 
rtidkov's l>enefactor, as the principal obstacle?...”’ Good God. 
what a naive question! . . . Must we really answer it? .. . No, no, 
a thousand times no: Gorodkov’s benefactor must also be included 

f 

in the category of unhappy and unwise wayf.irers — and not only 
he, hut also his superior, and his superior’s superior, and every 
man in "eneral. ihr entire environment. . . . 

Who, then, is to blame for all this? Where is the root cause 
of all these obstacles, ja^tlinc and uneasiness? 

W hat is the cause of the jostling we get in the narrow street 
that leads to .come fair ground? Nobody is to blame here: one 
person pushes and jostles yojj bcTause somebody pushes him. and 
that person ],>• pushed by a third. Tlie trouble is that everybody 

b.-u-lcnins to the fair. ari<l the street is narrow.... If vou want 

* 

to avoid beins pushed wlnle on the way to buv something you 
tu'cd, doti t fieht unnect'ssarilv with the people who are hastening 
in the came direction: arrange things so that there shall not be 
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.hort seasonal fairs but oon.an, .radr and nrake .be s.ree. rvid^. 
Then there will be no crushing, and the environment inll cea.e 

tMoCganize such Uade capital is n„ and a fairly 
We amount of capital at that; but] the bad thing about our 
youths is that they are so weighted down by stringency and poverty 
^The lack of large amounts of capital can be remedied; it is not 
fo^no.hing that joint-stock companies are developing among is 
lowalys and everything is being done in partnership and i n 

^::;£:“‘c:ri mi r or 

that they can be no more relied upon in radical matters lan 
i the most empty-headed fop or confirmed bribetaker. Who 
cTn be more virtuous than Mr. Pleshch^ye^s K-m.Jor «an,ple^ 

vve are taking our examples only from !\lr. 1 lo ) 

burie could quote many otliers. But recall that story t it was piib- 

■ liohed in sJremennik): what ‘'al i , v I- - 

what indefiniteness as regards mean, and object, and hoi m^ 

are die resources of this fine, impeccable yoii.hL . He o 

tuberculosis (Mr. Pleshcheyey’s impeccable '-"o^ 

Mr Turgenev and others, die from wasting * ' ' , 

Ling accomplished anything anywhere: hut we 

what he could have done in the world even if he had no. been 

attack^ by consumption, and had not been con.iniioiwly ruined 

bThl environment ft occurs to us to ask: suppose kos in 1. d 

ten .sent to England, without any funds, of ''“'■'■''■V 
he have done there? What would he have been fit for. “ 

Lbability be would have died of hunger, unless e fmm 
opportunities for giving Kussian Idsons. . . . And nobody won 
have pitied him there, because in that country they nave ong ag 
ZJ to attach any value to people who are gifted with good 
“tcntlons, but lack character, and the means to put their good 

“"wTadmit that we would not have said all this about Mr. 
PIcshcheyev’s stories had we no. -seen that he was above this 
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worshipping of the good intentions of his heroes. But we have 
also observed something else about him; a simpler and more 
correct attitude towards them, an attitude which already reveals 
a demand for action, and not merely wishes and hopes. If Mr. 
Pleshcheyev depicts the Kostins and Gorodkovs for us witli exagger* 
ated sympathy, it is due to the fact that, so far, no other, more 
consistently practical types, moving in the same direction, have 
yet been produced by Russian society. What can be done about it? 
Recently we saw one of our most taleaited writers make an attempt 
to depict a businesslike, practical character, and we saw how 
little he succeeded in doing so, in spite of the fact that he [took 
a man who was not a Russian*®- and] gave him an object io life 
which provided the opportunity to fill his career with the most 
vigorous activity. . . . Evidently, the time has not yet arrived to 
depict active and firm, and at the same lime honest, characters 
in our literature. But that lime is drawing near; these very attempts 
])rove this, however unsuccessful they may be. On the other 
hand, it is also proved by the spread of an ironic attitude about 
all the “unwanted people” with whom so many sympathized in 
the past. 

W’e note tlli^ ironic attitude in many of Mr. Pleshcheycv’s 
stories too. In general, his heroes may be divided into three 
categories: some die of tuberculosis — these are the best (see above) ; 
others lake to drink — these loo are not altogether bad; those in 
the third category arrange their lives somehow, marry rich wives, 
get promotion in the service, and so forth — these are the utterly 
\acuous ojies. Properly speaking, looking at it from the social 
point of view, there is little dilference between tliese three catego- 
ries: all do nolliifig — not so much because there is nothing to do 
as because they are indolent and incapable of doing anything; 
and all ruin themselves and those who love them, not because they 
arc vicious, and not deliberately, but simply because they are so 
naive and spineless, Pozenitsev (in His Mission)^ who belongs to 

marries and wrecks his wife’s life by blatantly 
having an affair with a coquette and hurline shameless reproaches 
at his wife: Dudnev, in the second category, also makes a failure 
of his marriage and wrecks his wife's life by falling in love with 
a girl on whom he spends his money, conceals from his wife the 
rtasoiis for his long absences, and of his sadness, and finally 
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takes to drink. Pashinlsev (on whom the author even confers a 
• aWe death) also disturbs his domestic happiness by undertak- 

and\y winning the affec-tions of a girl for wliom 

r\ad no feeling’s of love ^vhatever. and who wa? already betrollie 
to a iher t in-e thing U done by Ivelyev. nho belongs ,o . e 

very las. category ( - „n,. 

3il.^rts Fon>I»ed by a cer.a.n an.oun, of sincere conuCoo 

r;:: wn. bLa. the ::v^:rn^sb:;i 

yiu.,. .eb„ - 

‘;j"T“\id“si:'rd: .>.0 cu.. do. m.. ...ev 

:::t^r!r“”tbi,i.y .0 .0^ e—. e 

with the task that confronts them, am ah ^ 

than benefiting those they love. b-“* ^ 

cently becoini* tbo cause f H.ildren b- 

acted as tutor: and .be ,1,,, „o, even eln,,- 

him, but Otat he coin, I do ■'"> "'c ^ 

will, her. for he bad no home to tak. be 
to his name, nor any talent to boas. ot. 



on a par >vjtlu sa>, ^ \ a nA ill in our opinion, are 

tliouglit! Hut as regards practie,-il ' Jerijive allit..,!- 

towards such heroes .bat we see '/™ ' ' ' 

Sion. etc. pleases us. The only tbmg , baj w, ^ 

attitude should lie adopted towar > mo v 

fine dreams and idyllic expccia mn. J j |,„.„lial more 

,„.lay. We have lived long enough, we ' ™n , 

experienced, and most of „s already n, di st. , d . e _ 

and bad is bad. We do no. need men.ors for ^.Im • 

eradication of social inju-tirc we n« j j f„ij pleasure 

conviction as practi.1 :;'' : „^ ’' ,,;bng npl otber- 

f fr ah^r " ^M:::l:ita,npl' , ^on o„.e,f: 

and being atraid c y Hence, ibcre us 
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grovel in the mud. Don't eat mouldy bread.” Everybody would 
be glad to stop doing these things without us telling them to do 
so. What is needed is that the road should be levelled, that fresh 
provisions should be stocked. If this is not done, the most sincere 
and well-intentioned shouting will be of no more value than phrases 
in the guise of philanthropy; and a present-day Kostin will run 
the risk of being put on a par with Mr. Kokorev: the exhortations 
of botli are equally futile. 

There are no grounds for fearing that the practical undertak- 
ings of practical people will meet with opposition in the “environ- 
ment.” This environment consists mainly of the good-natured, even- 
tempered, and partly even, apathetic people who are rather vividly 
and correctly depicted in many of Mr. Pleshclieyev’s stories, even 
tho<c of a purely anecdotal character. Fiom .ill the tales, scenes 
and description.* of this simple and unpretentious life, one can 
see that, notwithstanding all the apparent apathy and lack of 
development of these people, there is among them [something that 
oppresses them, and which they would like to l)e rid of] a vague 
consciousness of the unsatisfactory nature of their position. The 
verv fact that such situations as described in the story Father and 

4 

Daughter, wliere the chief takes government money from the cashier 
without giving a receipt for it and then denies that he had taken 
the money; or such as are depicted in The Government OfJiciaFs 
H ije. where the appointment of an official depends upon the maid 
of the wife of a [big] chief — the ver)' fact that such situations 
are possible should nrou-c a feelins of positive discontent. There 
can J>c no doubt that all those “backward, ignorant people, steeped 
in routine.” etc., etc., as the progressive youths describe them, 
would gladly acci^pl everything that would give them Ifirni guar- 
antees in social iife and] the opportunity to enjoy its benefiLs with- 
out being dUhoiiesl. Only don't rail at ibem without right or reason; 
(bni't demand from them anvthins which you cannot reward them 

for. They do fiol know what self-denial miMns, they have no inilia- 
. • 

live: that is their trouble, their sin. if vou like. But neither can 
vou boast of initiative. 0 virtuous and well-intentioned youths w’ho 
arc set up as examples to us in our literature! Your self-denial 
i- aix) ncLMlivc. iia>sive if anvthins. so that we attribute a large 
|)ari <d it to imbdcnce. to Oblomovshchina. True, you do not 
siriic after di^lione.-l gain and honours {high rank, decorations 
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and distinction,] for mansions and serfs: but then you do no. 
strive after anything. True, Ten.etnikov do^ not, l.ke Ch.clukov 
go about buying up dead souls; but even if he wanted to he could 
not and would not dare to do it; he did not even display persever- 

ance on his own estate, but tired of work a. the 

gave up all supervision of his serfs. What kind of =olf-den.al is 

diis? The kind of self-denial wilh which Oblomov moulded Ins 

‘"''“vr'in perusing Mr. Pleshcheyev's stories we were pleasc-d 
most of all with that spirit that runs through thenn of sympathetic 
irony at the expense of the Platonic nobility of the people whom 
some authors have praised to the skies. The original types o 
shallow little liherals have already been sketched wUhout an) 
sympathy in some of Mr. Turgenev’s stories. But in Mr. Turgenev s 
sLries these gentlemen have always hcen second-rate persona„e= 
who as it were, served to set ofi the principal heroes who were 
inde;d well-intentioned, and were really “ruined” by the environ- 
men. We mean, for example. Panshin hy the side of LavreU-sy, 
or Pigassov by the side of Rodin. In Mr. Pleshcheyev s stor,^ 
these Iieople are the principal characters, often they >' 

basis and subject of the story: and from the way ''ey -r? dopic d 
there more and more clearly arises the demand for action, for 
deeds instead of highfalutin phrases, puerile dreams, imposs.b e 

‘'“■’TheTe' ‘f hme when hymns were sung in praise love 

for a woman: and lady readers shed tears 

of the Platonic lovers, and male readers sank into nnlancho 

reneetion. Later, people began to laugh at '> ^ 

Platonic grief no longer met with any particular > P • 
where. Owing to some strange circumstance the umd turn 
the direction of social problems; and so. for twenty year^ wc 
have been reading tales and short stories in which iho pniises are 
surg ^ Platonic love for public aciicUy. for Phitomc hberal.m 
and noble-mindedness. This new Platonic love has 
tears and renections ; but it is high lime we woke up from thts. 
,f Plaionic love for a woman is ridiculous, Platonic love for ones 
country, people, truth, etc., is a thousand linies more ridiculou.-^ 
We hope that nobody will regard our words as strange [ami 
incomprehensible]: at a time when everything is ,.ern.eated with 
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a striving towards positivism and realism, one may 
enrrence with the idea that Platonie, 

love for the common cause is of no use whatever. We think that 
one may also hope that our future talented story-wnters wi pv 
us heroes with a sounder eontent and a more acUve character A n 

those possessed by all the Platonic lovers f ’'“Jj 
appeared in the stories written by the school that has predominated 

up to now. 
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T AST YEAR, certain circumstances, which nobody can regret more 
Ln we do ourselves, prevented us f-m discussing m d^^tad^Marco 

tr:ri iX Xlnr 5,or,es) had just 

when ^ P original. Wc hope to be more fortu- 

appeared in the UUic .,not)ier volume of stones by 

nate now with the appearance ot another v 

Marco Vovcl.oh, still more mterestmg for us, became > 
acenes from the life of the ' are tuore 

It is by no Great-Russian people than 

interested in scenes from prompU'd by 

in those of the Little-Russian peo.de. J, 

otlier reasons, namely, the peasants to the disful- 

pressed recently about I e I, ored quite enough 

vantage of the all human interests to 

with the narrow patriotism, rpimans in sav, iho 

one’s locality, when we ^ ■! , „f Lhhlcn- 

Landgrafschaft of l omburg r hc^p™^ ^ 

Stein; we can dispense with It. mere wc cannot 

separate ourselves from ^^‘,,^;*N,,vj.o’rod Gubernia 

understand why, if I come rom r'.i.prnia diere should be 

aod another comes from the KharW Cuherma,^.here_ 

Xn”e’’trR-ians do not altogether tru.st us the 
X for this rest, upon historical circumstances ( ,n w nch the 
administrative section of Russian society is involved.l and not hv 
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any means npon the people. Incidentally, the mass of the people 
in Little Russia itself understand this [ : there they call the soldrers 

MoscaU, in the same way as they cull the squires te. . 

Marco Vovchok’s stories themselves serve as proof that sensible 

Little Russians know how to appreciate the R^ian People, and 
make no sharp distinction between Uttle and Great Russia. This 
new volume of Popular Stories reveals the same character and 
trends that were revealed by the preceding volume, Narodni Opovi. 
dannya. These stories bring to light Uie great strength that 
hidden among the people, and the different ways it mamfeste 
itself under serfdom. The author’s staccato, singsong style, the sad 
and pensive tone of tlie stories, the pure and fresh poetry in which 
the second-rate details are described, and the runnmg comment- 
are all the same as in the preceding stories. Only the names of 
people and places, the descriptions of the landscape, the games 
and the songs carry us into Great-Russian life; and the peasants 
altitude towards serfdom also has iU own peculiar shade here. 

It is this peculiar shade that interests us most of all. In the 
Ultlc-Russian stories we saw how the squires abuse their power, 
and, not infrequently, abuse it ivilh considerable cruelty. It is 
said that this even provided a certain well-known Russian enUe 
with a pretext for saying that Marco Vovchoks stories presented 
^\,honiinably disnustins picturesr and, placing them in ffie cat^ 
goiy of accusatory literature, for denying that their author possc^ 
any literary talent. We have not read this stem critic’s little 
screed because our interest in liis literary verdicts ceased long 
ago; nevertheless, we understand the process by which he arrived 

liis conclusion. He is one of the advocates of the theory of “art 
for art's sake*’; Marco Vovchok’s stories have found favour also 
among advocates of this theory. One can imagine what it is in thr.se 
stories that found favour in the eyes of these gentlemen. We 
ourselves have heard two art critics expressing admiration for the 
extraordinary cliarm and poetical quality of one passage which, 
if we remember rightly, reads: “There, there, far in the fields a 
cross looms over his grave.” Tlic stern critic who condemned Marco 
Vovchok proved to be somewhat more sensible than art „ 

this type, for he understood llial “there, there, far in the e s 
doc> not mark an exceptionally high pinnacle of art. But at e 
should have understood nothing oisc in the Popular Stones, is 
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also quite natural, for he would be a very queer fellow indeed 
who expected any such understanding of him. Were he able to 
understand anything he would renounce the ‘ art for arts sake 
theory: but can he renounce this theory? S hat would he do without 
it? What would he be fit for? Without it he would have to vanud, 
from the stage, like Ivan Alexandrovich Chernoknizhmkov' ' an 
Kuzma Petrovich Prutkov>“ [in the period when great social prob- 

leras are raised among us]. i i .u » 

But it is not a matter of the verdicts pronounced by the art 

critic: God be tvith him-after all, nobody takes him serious y, 
consequently, his artUtic amusements are absolutely harrale^. M e 
have in mind other comments, other opinions iv^hich we de.-m 
appropriate to discuss now in connection with Marco Vovrhok s 
volume.' These opinions are fairly widespread among a certain 
section of our public which calls itself educated: and yet these 
people reveal [not only) their failure to understand tl.e suhp-rt 
[, but] also [extreme] frivolity [or the most unreasonable dis- 
honesty]. The opinion we have in mind is the characterization o 
the Ru,ssian peasant and his attitude toward, serfdom, -erfdom is 
coming to an end [and is becoming a matter of '-•ory: there ts 
nothing to discuss about it, it has outlived its tiniel. But the facts 
[which have been weighing upon the country] for centuries leave 
their mark, do not pass away ivithout leaving a trace. Precedence, 
for example, remains a custom two hundred years after it was 
abolished by law: can wc expect all the relationsliijM that arose 
from serfdom to become transformed at one stroke^ No. ley 
make themselves felt for a long time to comf^m books in draw- 
ing-room conversations and in oil our everyday relations ups. I he 
concepts, not only of the passing generation, not only of the 
present generation, but also of the generation that is on y ju^t 
preparing to-enter the public service, were moulded, if not directly 
on the basis of the serf [, unfrec] system, then, at all events, 
under its powerful influence. fUnlil recently it was impossible to 
protest against these concepts with sufT.cient directness because 
their basis—] the serf principle-had the force of law, and was 
accepted by the state. Now this principle has been rejected, [it is 
recognized as being abhorrent to the rights of man and has been 
deprived of the protection of the law,] consequently, the concepts 
and demands wliich it cngenderwl and fostered find condemnation 
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in the very thing which had formerly served to protect them. It m 
^ J I , „f literature to pursue the remnants of serfdom in 

siriirs L-rr. "i t f»:= : ;s 

is the’^use of talking about the abuse of what is m itself an e«l 

[^sLut the ahuse“of drunkenness, or of dieft, 

WTio i- the use of talking about phenomena for which serfdo 

crltcd the soil, but which did not always 

itv No the author now takes the normal conditions of » 

iviio serves a squire who does not abuse his power, and depicts 

these [melancholy, joyless] conditions for us in mild terms, without 

ire without bitterness. And from these sketches-m which 

1 has had even a little to do with the Russian peo^e «i 

recognize familiar features-from these sketches arises before us 

the character of the Russian common people, who 

their main features amidst all the oppressing [deademng] relat on- 

.hips which obliterate personality, to which they have been sub,ect. 

ed for several centuries. It is to some_ of the features of this 

character that we now wish to draw allenlion. ^ 

It is common knowledge that there are two diametrically op- 
posite opinions about the Russian people. Some are of the opinion 
liiat the Russian, hy himself, is worthless and is no more than a 
cipher: that if a [foreign] figure is added to him. something inay 
come of him, but if not, lie will remain a complete nonentity. 
Othcr.s on the contrary, have the same opinion about the Russi^s 
that certain common people have about monkeys, namely,^ that 
monkeys understand everything and are able to talk, but cunningly 
conceal their gifts. In our country every muzhik is a genius, you 
see: we are not eduraled, hut we don’t need any education— the 
Russian muzhik can do more with his axe than the English can 
do ^vilh all tlieir machines; he can do everything, and is capabe 
of doine anything, onlv — why he does not display his capabilities 
1 cannot say. Many people apply thc«e opinions not only to reat 
Russia, but also to Little Russia, and \^ite Russia, and to the 
whole of the Slavonic race. The first opinion, as we know, is now 
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obsolete: it nourished up to 1812. The Patriotic War'^ revealed 
to us what we are in the world, and we became so puffed up with 
the glory of 1812 that, in the end, we riiade it look ridiculous— to 
ourselves and to foreigners. [Tiius. in a burlesque history of Rus- 
eia published in France during the Eastern War, Oleg marches on 
Constantinople with the cry: “Let us not disgrace the land of 
Russia, let us die for our faith and our fatherland! /Ue are the 
heroes of 1812!'' The same cry is uttered by Igor. Svyatoslav.iO' 
etc.]. Indeed, 1812 became for us an inexliaustible source of =elf- 
adulation and the substitute for all virtues. If anybody talks to 
us about bribery, we recall 1812, [if anybody points at the Com- 
missariat— we point to 1812,] if anybody talks about the progress 
of ideas— we at once refer to 1812 and to Pushkin. ... 'vas 
the case up to 1857, at the end of wltich year llie first official 
orders for the emancipation of the serfs were issued. Here the 
public looked around and. while continuing to admire Pudikin 
and 1812, nevertheless, formulated its opinion more precisely. 
It found that 1812, like Pushkin, does not belong to all the people 
without exception, that not every poor devil is capable of under- 
standing the charms of Eug.ene Onegin, and that not cver>bo. y 
can claim even the merit of having frozen the French to death. 
It was decided that the progress of ideas and the progress of virtue 
in Russia took place among a certain section of the people: and 
Moskovski Vestnik has already pronuswl us an article by a cele- 
brated Russian author on the high importance of this section of 
the people for the destiny of the whole of Russia precisely in Uns 
respect. We shall wait for the appearance of the promise<I artic e 
and when it appears, if circumstances permit, we shall attempt to 
go into the details of the case presented by the celebrated author, 
meanwhile, we shall continue with our explanation of bow a some- 
what more definite conception of the virtues of the Russian people 
has taken shape recently among the clucated aed.on o the public. 
According to the latest version, the.se virtues, properly spe.akmg, 
are possessed by a “certain section’* of society: the ma..ses o t!.e 
people, however, while also possessing them, of course. 
be fully recognized as the possessors of them Ux:ause they have 
not yet begun to live a ‘Vons.dous life.” This opinion was formulat- 
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ed so well that it was adopted by everybody— by those who assert- 
ed that Uie Russian was a cipher, as well as by those who let U be 
understood that he was a cunning monkey. The former said: ‘'Tes. 
of course, when somebody sets to work to show the Russian what 
must be done, and how it must be done, he will do it. . . . This is 
exactly what we said— by himself, ivithout a guide, he is unht 
for anything.” The latter also exclaimed: ‘^Why, of course, we 
too have always said that the Russian is capable of doing e\erj- 
thing; but it goes without saying that his capabilities must be 
directed, he must be properly guided.” Thus, everybody agreed 
that the Russian is a guidable creature, and urgently needs guidance, 
needs a benign, so to speak, paternal tutelage that will concern 
itself with his development and direct his hand, his mind and his 
\v\\\. [The reader will, of course, understand without comment 
what this combination of two opposite opinions means, and where 
the vital point here lies. ... We will add that] it was here that 
the idea that the Russians are mainly the Great-Russian pe.asants 
l>ecame crystalized. The Slavonic race was called on to the stage 
only in conversations of a very highfalutin nature, and tlien 
mainly by people who were fond of talking about the decay of 
Europe. As regards general conceptions, the Great-Russian peasant 
was clearly distinguished even from his Little-Russian and White- 
Russian brother.^. 

Tlie case of the White-Russian peasant was settled long ago: 
lie is so utterly downtrodden that he has lost his human capabilities. 
Wc do not know how false this opinion is because we have not 
made a s^pecial .=tudy of the Whitc-Russian region; but it goes with- 
out saying that we cannot believe it. [That a whole region should 
be utterly downtrodden— it cannot be! One may as well say that 
the Italians are utterly downtrodden, enfeebled, that they are no 
longer capable of loving their country, of loving freedom!... 
Rut look at them now! ... \\ all events, the question of the char- 
-elor of the White Russians must soon be cleared up by the works of 
local writers.] We shall yet hear what the \^1iite Russians them- 
H-lves have to say. Incidcntally--we have already heard that it is 
proposed at the beginning of next year to commence the publication 
of the Byehriisski Vesfnik, the editorship of which has been 
undertaken by a Mr. A. Krcilz, a man whose zeal and noble aspira- 
tions can be relied upon. 
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As regarcU die Little-Kusiian peatanU, lar more favourable 
opinions have been expressed. The educated section of our sociey 
has studied history; and it is >yeU known that history records the 
sanguinary, mortal struggle the Ukraine waged for her nationality^ 
Furthermore, the educated section of our society is distinguished 
for its taste for the fine arts and poetry; and it is w^ll known that 
Little Russia is rich in charming songs in praise of Cossack va our 
and lender love for his family. AW tliis, combined with the fact 
that serfdom was introduced in Little Russia only very recently 
(and this we also know from liistory) has compelled our educated 
people to exclude the Little Russians somewhat from the wliolesale 
condemnation for the passivity with which they have characterize 
the Russian. “The Little Russian is lazy and obstinate, but proud 
and independent; he feels a protest rising witlim him whenever 
his rights are encroached upon, and althougli this piotei't remains 
inactive, it nevertheless manifests itself.” Such was the opinion 
about Little Russians that extremely clever people were plea?cd 
to express [, even such who have ceased to boast that they only 
rarely call Little Russians khokliols^ and llien only m jestJ. It 
goes without saying that they, nevertheless, add. when expressing 
this opinion, that the Little Russian too needs guidance, because 
he loo is ignorant and coarse, bat. at all events, care must be taken 
not to provide an excuse for placing him under a tutelage sue i 
as is depicted in Marco Vovchok's Popular Stories. 

The opinions expressed about Great Russians in general were 
much more stern. Not that jieopic believed that they deserve the 
treatment that is de.scribed in the Little Ru.ssian ^lo^l€s. but ju^t 
like that, you know: the opinion was that the Great Ru.-sian would 
not mind it: he is accustomed to it. and is not >o sci^iti'c t s 
treatment. His fine and delicate feelings have bec-n blunted he has 
no sense of dignity and honour, he ha.-s no conception o ii- own 
righte or of the rights of others and. therefore, many things whidi 
[disgust us to the very depths of our souls! fail to rouse in iini 
the slightest indignation, fail to evoke even a feeble protest. More 
than that: the Russian muzhik cannot even understan.l any other 
treatment than severity. It woul<V u.-^eless for you to appea o 
his human dignity, to the sacred sense of dutv and right: he w. 

• derisive name for tl'" t 'kraiiiian*. 7 
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not understand you, because these feelings are alien to him. Fde 
needs stimuli of another kind; the sense of duty must be personified 
for him in a superior, with stem punishment for every offence 
against it. That is why it is necessary to retain the practice of 
corporal punishment in peasant communities for a long time to 
come, that is why it is dangerous to remove the peasants from the 
benign, paternal supervision of the squires. 

Many wise men argue in this way even in the press. Open any 
number of Zhurnal ZemlevlaJeltsev, from which was recently re- 
printed that splendid story Conversational Evenings with which 
our readers are probably familiar from the excerpts published in 
Svistok.^^^ Turn also to Selskoye Blagoustroislvo — there too you 
will find the same thing: and if you want to search for it you 
will find something like it in other magazines too, only in some- 
what different forms, of course. We have presented in its crudest, 
Lc., its simplest form, the opinion that, for whatever reason, the 
present-day Russian muzhik is of a lower breed than the people 
who belong to the privileged classes. But this opinion is sometimes 
expressed in a more involved form. For example; “Tlie Russian is 
a wonderful creature! What patience, what magnificent self-denial 
he can display! We howl and make a fuss when somebody hardly 
puts a finger on us, but the Russian muzhik uncomplainingly bears 
all possible hardships and burdens and, trusting to the mercy of 
God. goes on calmly ploughing his lonely furrov/. working without 
respite, and knowing that he will not reap the fruits of his labour. 
We egoislically calculate every step we lake and ask ourselves 
whether it will profit us or not; but send the common Russian to 
certain death — he will go without a word, not even asking why 
he is being sent” . . . etc., etc. As you see, in substance, the opinions 
are alike: the muzhik is coarse and ignorant, and. consequently, 
has no conception of his rights, has no mind or will of his own. 
But the latter form is evidently a diplomatic one, and. for that 
reason, it is usually in such forms that educated people express 
themselves when they set out to win oratorical triumphs and, in 
expectation of them, give banquets to distinguished foreigners, 
l)efore whom they pour out their eloquence. 

Out are the opinions expressed by these educated and eloquent 
people correct in substance? Is it true that the essential and 
distinguishina feature of the common Russian is — “lack of initia- 
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tive.” that he must be prodded Irom ouuide? -The muzh.k woa t 
l^e» unlil i. thunders - say those who elainr to know ^ 

Russian people to reinforce their eloquence, and palming ofi ti n 

1 "u ortmnnsed bv some bookworm as a Ru-iSUin pop 

vulgar aphorism composed uy some u noi the 

ufor saying. But what do they mean b, thunder? Surely no the 
Cm Jre” which Shchedrin talks about at the beginning of his 

PrZncial Sketches? Surely not that C 

Vinces the Russian that he must work 

if we [look at it from the legal point of vuew andj 

CsVatte'ean HTveC bdtiaavc,"“hat ’it “/CVoe's 

Sian mlhik as an ordinary independent man, as a c, iran [<-,130,^^ 
ing all the righu and privileges provided by a r ^ > 

possess enough imagination for this and if you m ea^ 

bit familiar tith the fundamental character “"‘i f;/' 

mon Russian people, there will at once rise up => P 

ture of people who are eapable of control ing 
wisely and Lll. To help you .0 obtain such a 
Marco Vovchok’s volume and remind yon of se\e 

sian characters that are depicted in it. ^rp not 

It must be observed, first of all, that t lese c pketche<l 

portrayed with complete artistic ^ of him an 

in Marco Vovchok’s short Z niuoh. 

epic on the life of our people that ^^o • ^ ^ 

We may expect sueh an epie to be written tn In- hito • ^ 

presen/i, iT useless even .0 think about P- /T ^ 

people arc still far from tlic stage o^ „Htcrs uiiionp 

find full poetic expression; up to ^ ./• .j ^y^^e 

the educated clasl have dealt ' Ju.l Zm 

eurioua playthings and have not •''“f > I^o.e 

serionaly. We are only just ;°„;;t:.„„mv of human 

which the masses of the people p . serious obser- 

«>ciety. and side by side with this vague realization senou. ohscr 
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vations ot the life and character of the people are appearing, 
prompted by sincerity and love. Among these observations Marco 
Vovchok’s sketches occupy, perhaps, the most honourable place. 
There is much that is scrappy in these sketches, much left unsaid, 
sometimes a casual, particular fact is taken and related without 
any eotplanation of its inner or outer causes, is not linked up with 
the habitual structure of life as it should be done. But, we repeat, 
we caimot yet demand complete finish and all -sidedness in the 
stories that are now written about peasant life: that life has not 
yet revealed itself to us in all its fulness, and even what is re- 
vealed to us we are not always capable of expressing, or do not 
know how to express well. We are satisfied even \vith the fact that 
in Marco Vovchok's stories we see a desire and the ability to hearken 
to [this still to us remote but in itself loud rumble of] the life of 
the people; we sense in them the presence of tlie Russian spirit, 
we meet familiar characters, recognize the logic, the sentiments 
[demands and inclinations,] v;hich we ourselves have noted 5t 
some lime or another, but allowed to slip our attention. That is 
why these storit« are precious to us; that is why we esteem their 
author so highly. The stories reveal his profound attention and 
liuinan sympathy, they reveal his wide understanding of that life 
uhicli many of our most educated economists, students of Sla- 
\niiu- culture, lawyers. liberals, novelists, etc., etc., look upon so 
tightly, and understand so narrowly and poorly. 

Marco \'ovchok’s voluin** contains six stories, and every one 
of them presents to us female types from the common people. 
Side by side with the female personalities are also depicted male 
personalities, but in most cases these arc somewhat in the shade. 
This is mainly to be explained, of course, by the fact that the 
.iuth(»r. Marco \ ovchok. is a woman. But we see that the choice of 
female personages for these storii's is justified also by the very 
•‘ul)slance of liie case. We shall take, first of all. the story Masha^ 
in which this is expressed with exceptional claritv, 

U'o remember when this storv first appeared. People who still 
believed in the [sacredness and] inviolability of serfdom were 
horror-stricken by it |atnl hurled indignant reproaches at the 
hberal ronsorsliip which had daied to pass such a story]. The 
sloi V i(‘\eule<l tlic natural and irrepressible development in a peas- 
ant girl of love for freedom and hatred of slavery. As you see, 
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there is nothing criminal about it: but such a story could not but 
shock those who stand for the maintenance of feudal relationships. 
It invaded their last refuge, dislodged them from their last posi- 
tion, which they regarded as impregnable. They, you see. being 
humane and enlightened, agreed that at bottom serfdom [runs 
counter to the rights of man. They fully realize that for one man 
to belong to another, a man like himself, is an absurdity, is in- 
compatible with the achievements of modern education. [All this 
is true....] But they followed this up by saying that the muzhik 
was still unripe for real freedom, that he was not even thinking 
about it and did not want it, that his status was not a burden lo 
him— except, perhaps, that labour rent was too high and stewards 
were too exacting. . . . “.\nd besides, how, pray, can the idea of 
freedom enter the muzhik’s head? He doesn’t read books [not only 
prohibited ones but even] of any kind [(and is it not notorious 
that all this free-thinking comes from nothing else but hooks?)] ; 
he is not acquainted with writers: he has so much work lo do 
that he has no time to compose utopias. ... He lives as his fathe r 
and grandfather lived before him. and if there is now a wish 
lo emancipate him, it is purely out of charity, out of generos- 
ity. . . . And believe me. the muzhik will nut wake up for a long Umc 
vet, it will be a long lime before he realizes what is being given him. 
and why.... Many, verv many, will vet long for their previous 
way of life.” This is what wise and enlightened [landov-mers and 
those like minded] asserted, and believed that it could not be dis- 
puted. But suddenly, just imagine— [thev are not even opposed, l.nt 
exposed as liars] the fact on v.liioh thev based their argument is 
challenged! They are told of cases which diow that love for free 
labour and an independent life is [possible and] natural even 
among the serf estate, and that the developmeul of this sentiment 
does not even need the as.'islanre of writer^. Ilic following is the 

simple case that was related to them. 

An old peasant woman is bringing uj) two orjihans: Ma<ha. 
Her niece, and Fedya, her nephew. Fedya— is as a hoy ought to be: 
merry, well-behaved and obedient: hut Ma>ha. from her earliest 
years, displays con'^iderabte independence of mind. She is not 
content with merelv ohevinji a command, hut insists on beiri-T 
told the why and the wherefore: she has her ears and eyes wide 
open to everything, and very early reveals a tendency to form 
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her own opinion. Had this girl had a stern father and mother this 
nonsense would have been knocked out of her head at once as is 
usually done in this country with hundreds and thous^ds of 
<r\rU and boys who, in infancy, display excessive inqmsitiven^ 
Ld an inappropriate propensity for premature mental activity 
But fortunately, or unfortunately, for Masha her aunt w^ a kind 
and simple woman who not only refrained from • punishm^ her 
for her inquisitiveness, but even yielded to it herself and felt very 
embarrassed when she was unable to answer her niece s 
or prove that she was wrong. Thus, Masha became convinced that 
she had a right to think, to ask questions and to argue. That m 
iuelf was enougii. When she was getting on for seven an event 
occurred to her which gave a peculiar turn to all her thoughU. 
One day the aunt went to town, taking Fedya with her; Masha 
stayed to look after the house. Slie was sitting on the bench ouUide 
the house playing with other children when suddenly 
parsed by, halted, looked at Masha and demanded: Whats the 
meaning of all this noise? Don’t you recognize your mistress. 
Whose girl are you, eh?” Perhaps Masha was abashed, but whaL 
ever the reason, she did not answer, and the lady scolded her and 
said; “You’re a fool. You can’t talk.” Masha burst into tears. The 
lady was touched. “Come to me now, you ninny,” she said. Masha 
did not budge. The lady told the other children to lead Masha 
to her. Masha got up and ran away, and did not return. The aunt 
and Fedya came back from town and found that Masha was not 
at home. They went out to look for her. They searched and 
searched, but could not find her. On the way back home she her- 
self came towards them out of somebody’s hemp field. The aunt 
wanted to take her home, but she would not go. “The lady will 
take me. I won't go,” she said. Tlie aunt managed to soothe 
Masha somehow and at once began to lecture her saying that she 
must obey the lady even if she is stern 

“Aik! suppose I don't obey?" enquired Masha. 

"Then look out for trouble, my dear," I says.* “Do you think Us 

pood to he punished?..." .. 

Even F-’clva looked uncomfortable, and stared at his sister with wide 

open eyes. * 

couM run away/’ says Ma$ha — '’rnn far away, • . . Ihe Trost)a j 

ran away h^x year, do you rcmemlier?” 


* Tifc auni is tcl!in$r die Mon*. — A. D. 
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“But they werr caufiht, Glasha. . . . And some died on llu- road." 

“And thise who were caught were put in pr.^n and pum-hed 

"'■''■KyTffc^edTno„.h, 1.0, h Shan., and sorrow. n.y child,- I .ay,: hu. 

Mashltp. on sayinp: 'Why are you all sUcUn. ha. 

“She's the mUtre^." we explained to her. she has npni., 

Ju °me sa 7 s Ve girl. “Who stands up for us?" 

F!d;a and I ’glanced at each other, wondering what had come over her, 

“You’ve got foolish things in your head, rhild. - . 

“But who does stand up for us?” she insisted. 

“We cursives and Cod stands up for us. I an>wered 

And from that time ontvards Maaha talked about nothing else 
but the squiyess. “Who gave us to her? Hors? \^h> . When. te 
mislreas is only one,” she says, “but look how ma,.y we are^ b i n 
pose we all left her and went wherever we hked. what '<1 ^ 
do?” The old aunl, of course, could not give Masha a sa - 
answer and the girl had to solve the problem for l-Tself. Soon 
she had occasion to apply her [radieall ideas, rhe -1-- - 
membered Masha and ordered the village elder to send l.cr 
work in the manor orchard. Masha would not go. 
won’t,” she said, and would not biidge. The aun wa = ^ 

the prl aord told the village elder that she was s,ck. 1 ho , 
clutched at this excuse; whenever she was ordererl to g 
the manor grounds she pleaded tl.at she w as 
ess would summon her and demand: ‘What a. Is 
body aches,” answers Masha. The squiress would scold - 

en to punih and dUmiss her. The next t.me she was ordered 

work the same thing happened. nmn* 

Masha’s brother did all he could to persua.le her ^ 

obedient, and her aunt pleaded with her too ffor > ■ T ^ ^ 

angry with her because of her nicccl “'j 

did Masha refuse to work, hut sl.e behaved as if she ' ' 

right to do so, as if she were doing exactly wha, ^ -j- ; 

to do. For example, she refused to ask the squ.ress to a 

from work. 

"All she had to do was to ""^.y'Tclclicd hori'^lml 

plehearted] aunt, "and ihc lady ,1,, i,> 

front of dte lady and ^fuse to ro,^ 

was fto low you could har<lly n<.ar ii. • • • 
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are: you may be a cheat, a wicked man. but li you go down on your knees 
be ripeclful, beg and pray and say: it is within your power to >nd 

to forgive, be merciful-you wiU be forgiven; but if things gel so hard 
that you can’t stand any longer and you utter on angry word of protest, even 
rf you are truthful and honest, you will know no mercy, you wull be a 
ruffian! Our lady was supposed to have been kind and merciful, but look 
how slie tormented Masha! ‘You wait. I’ll leach you aU!’ she used to threat- 
en. True, she never carried out her threat, but it wasn't a happy time 
living with those promises hanging over you.” 


Masha's revulsion for forced labour grew so strong that it 
drove her to unconscious, reckless heroism. One day her brother 
reproached her saying that she always pleaded sickness when 
there was work to do. but she was the first girl in the Ullage in 
dances and games. “Do you think the mistress will not hear of 
this?” lie asked. “You are bringing her displeasure upon us, and 
that’s not fair.” After that Masha kept indoors and would not go 
out. She was bored, she would stand sadly at the window and see 
her friends playing outside, tears would roll down her cheek?, 
but she kept in the house. Her aunt urged her to go out to her 
friends, her brother pleaded with her to forgive him for having 
reproached her, but she said: “I am not angry with you, Fedya, 
but stop pleading with me. It’s no use, 1 wont go. And she did 
not go out. but she could not sleep at night and wandered aboul 
the kitchen garden all alone. She did not tell anybody about this, 
hut one night the aunt chanced to find her in tlie garden. . . . God 
be witli M.u. Masiia.” she said to her. “Why don’t you live as 
other people do? You could <lo your share of work and tlien you 
wouldn’t have to be afraid of anything. . . . But instead of that 


)ou wander about at niglit and in llie daytime you dare not show 
)otir face outside the gate. ’ "I can’t, I can t! ’ said Masha almost 
in a whisper. "And I won't, even if you kill me.” And so they 


left her in peace. . . . 

Eventually, Masha grew up to be a handsome young woman, 
ready to be helrolhed. The old aunt began to talk to her about 
inarria'»e and prophesied a happv married life for her. But even 
this was not to Masha's liking. “W’hat is there in being married, 
slie would say. “W'lial happines- is there in it?” The aunt would 
tell her that there was not only sorrow in the world, but also 


happiness. “Yes, I know there is, but not for the likes of us, 
Maslui would answer [with a bitter smile...]. Hearing talk like 
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this, Fedya too would become thoughtful [and sadj. But he had 
no time for sad reflections; he was doing his quota of forced 
labour on the squiress’ land. Masha. howe%’er, stubbornly contin- 
ued to refuse to do any work. The whole village resented Masha s 
idleness and began to grumble about it; and one day the squyess 
became so angry that she ordered Masha to be forcibly brought to 
her forthwith. This was done. As soon as she appeared the squir- 
ess loudly upbraided her. and forcing a sickle into her hand sauL 
“Go and mow the grass in the garden.” She stood over her and 
said sternly: “Go on. mow!” Masha swung the sickle with an angri 
gesture and struck her own hand with it. Blood spurted from die 
wound, the squiress got frightened and commanded; 
home at once! Here’s a handkerchief-tie the hand up! And 
there the matter ended. Masha did not even appreciate the squirec> 
kindness: no sooner did she reach home than she tore the ladys 


handkerchief from her hand and threw it far away. ... 

Masha’s stubborn refusal to perform any job she w;^ callec 
upon to do, her roelancboly. and the strange questions ^ le a. e 
had a bad effect on her brother. He loo became despondent and 
began to shirk his work. The old aunt thought it was time for the 
lad to marry and one day she spoke to him about choosing a 
bride. “If you cannot find anybody to suit you hero she u . 

“you could go to Dernovka. there’s some nice 
the Dernovka girls are free,” interjected Masha. “Well suppose 
they are free.” reasoned the aunt. - . - Don t ree enr 
serfs? If only they could take a fancy to our voung man. 

I were a free sai<l Ma^ha. tremblmp a< spo c. ^ ^ . 

put my head on the block than do lhat! . • • Thh ^ 

ed Fedya very much. **You needn’l be so hard on serfs. Masha. 

he said, his face contorted with pain. They too arc 

dren. only they are unfortunate.” With that he Ic t ye louse. . .. 

The aunt, os usual, began to plead with Mariia. «a>in_ t n 

and tears did not ease one’s fate, they only cut one .1 

But Masha answered that it was better to die early. Wnial lia.e 


I got to live for?” she asked. . 

And so this poor family lived, suffering from the g.rl s ques^ 

tions and demands which had arisen so inappypria e y an i. 
grown 80 unlawfully. If this had happened on the f 

squiress, or of an exacting steward, conduct o t is in cou 
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only have had a very bad ending, of course. But the story depicts 
for us a kind and gentle squiress, and one with liberal inclinations 
to boot. She decides to grant her serfs perimssion to purchase 
their freedom. One can imagine what effect this news had upon 
Masha and Fedya. We cannot refrain from quoting here in full 
the two small chapters with which this story by Marco Vovchok 

ends. 

Fedya became more and more sad and gfoomy and Masha, fading 
before my very eyes . . . fell sick. One day I was siiUng next to her-she 
was lost in thought; suddenly Fedya came in— bright and cheeriuL... 
"Good aftenioon." he says. I was so glad. “Good afternoon, good alter, 
noon, my dear!" 1 says. Masha only glanced at him, as much as to say: 
what’s he so cheerful about? 

■•Masha!" says Fedya. "You want to die, but 1 think you are too 
young to die yet" 

With Uiat be laughed. Bui Masha said nothing. 

‘‘Wake up. little sister and listen: I’ve brought you some news." 

“God be with you and your news," she answered. ‘‘\ou can be merry 
if you like, Fedya, but leave me in peace." 

"What news. Fedya, tell me?" I asked. . 

"Listen, auntie dear,” he says flinging his arms around me and kiMing 
me. "Wake up. Masha!” he went on. taking Masha by the arm and raising 
her. "The squiress has told us all: whoever wants to buy his freedom can 

do so. . . .” CL 1 • » 

Ma.sha shrieked and threw herself at her brother’s feet! She kisseu 

and hugged him, while tears streamed from her eyes. She trembled all over 
and pleaded in a gasping voice: "Buy me out, my dear, buy me out. 
May God bless you! My darling, buy me out! God help us. help us, oh 
God. ..." 

Fedya too burst into tears and my heart sank. I stood there gazing at 
til cm. 

"W'ail a bit Masha." said Fedya. "Let me collect my thoughts! We 
must consider tliis. think about it ver)’ carefully." 

"lliere’s no need. Fedya! Buy yourself out at once.... At once, 
brother dear I” 

I butted in and said: "There’s an obstacle. Masha. We shall have to 
«cll evciylliing we've got. Ilow shall we be able to live? * 

"I'll work.... Brother. I'll work without rest!" said ISIasha. "I’ll bor^ 

row the money I'll bind myself to anybody, only buy me out! Darling, 

Imv me nut.... I am quite worn out! I have not known a single happy 
day, not a single night of peaceful sleep. Pity my youth! My life is nothing 
hut a torment. , . . Oh. buy me out. buy me out! Go to her. ' 

She helped him on with his coat, urged him to hurry up, raeanwhil® 
jobbing and {iraying. ... I barely saw how she got him out of the house. . . . 
-Aiul she heri-eU walked up and down the room wringing her hands.... 
.And my heart llutteu“d ju-t as it did when I was a girl — think of what was 
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happening! It was hard for me to collect my ihougbls and .uU harder 

to calm down. . - • . . . , u 

We waited impatiently for Fedya to come back and at last he came. 

As soon as Masha set eyes on him she wept bitterly and he shouted even 

before he got into tl.e house: -Thank GodL’ Masha fell doum onto ^e 

bunk and went on crying for a long time.... tned to soothe her. Le 

me cry." she says, "let me alone. I feel happy now. I feel as if I haNe 

been bom again! Now give me work. 1 am healthy... and strong, it )ou 

only knew how strong I am! ' 

And so we bought ourselves out. ASe sold the house, and evcryUiing. . . . 

I was sorry to leave it, and Fedya was sad too: we had toi ed and modcd 
to keep it going and now it was goodbye to everything! Only Ma>ha 
was bright and ^eerful-not a tear did she drop. She looked grand, as if 
*he had come out of a healing spring-flx-^hing eyes and rosy checks and 
it seemed as if every fibre of her being was vibrating with ^ 
worked like a fury.... "Take a rest. Masha!" I would say. ‘ ^ 

to work!" she would answer with a merry laugh! It was then that 1 - 

learned what a rinfpnp lauph she had! In the old 

upon as a work-shy. but now she was recognized as the best needle womtm 
and the best worker in the village: and the lads came to court her m 
crowds.... And. Oh Cod. how angry the squire was Her ne.gl.bours 
used to tease her and say: "That silly serf girl of yours deceived you. Jie 
always pretended to be sick.... No doubt you let ^cr go for a song. 
And ifs true, the squiress did not demand a high price for Masha. . . . 

We moved into a little tumbledown old house in town ami siarie.l ^ork. 
God helped us. and we were able to build ourselv« a new Imuse . . . Hdya 
got married. And so did Masha... - Her mother-in-law thinks the world o 
her. "Shc*8 a real daughter to me. And what a merry girl she is And 
what a fine worker!" she says. Since then Masha ha. not m-en sick once 

After reading this story, practical people wilh humane views, 
but secretly sympathizing with serf relationships, exclaimed; 

"A fantasy! And idyll [in the social taste]! Dreams of a 
future Golden Age! How could a simple peasant girl develop such 
a [love for freedom j consciousness of [the rights of| lur person 
ality? If anything like this ever happened it was an [extraordinary] 
eccentric case, called forth by some exceptional circumstances. 
...The story about Masha docs not present us with a picture 
of Russian life; it is simply a dream above the clouds [a parable 
with a moral, which can apply to Spain, Brazil, as well as to 
Russia], The author did not take an ordinary Ru.-sian woman, 
hut an exceptional case; therefore, liis .story is false aiu ac 
artistic merit. Art consists in embodying,* etc.... 

And here the worthy orators launched into discourses on art 

and felt entirely in their element. 
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Bui [they could argue to their hearts content, the story made • 
an impression upon the public nevertheless] it never entered the 
heads ot disinterested people to deny the possibility and the nat- 
uralness of a tact like that related in Maslia. On the contrary, it 
seemed [quite] norma! [and comprehensible] to everybody who' 
was familiar with peasant life. Indeed, is it possible [even arguina 
a priori\ to deny that the peasant possesses what we regard as an 
essential attribute of human thought in every man? [Conscious- 
ness ot one’s personality inevitably presupposes consciousness o( 
the inviolability and the riglits of that personality. And would we 
dare place the Russian peasants on the level of creatures who are 
not even conscious of their personality?] That would be going 
too far. . . . 

But pul them wherever you please, the facts will prove to you 
tiiat persons like Masha and Fedya are by no means an exceptiot 
among the masses of the Russian people. True, one cannot often 
meet with the spirit of independence that was displayed by Masha, 
but this proves nothing. The form may l)e different — that depends 
upon circumstances — but the substance is the same. [People speak 
different languages; .«qme are talkative, others are not; some have 
loud voices, others have feeble voices — there are people who are 
even quite dumb; hut for all that, the fact that man is endowed 
with the gift of speech remains beyond doubt. Similarly, despite 
the variety of degree in which the consciousness of their natural 
rights and the striving to free themselves from forced, serf labour, 
are displayed by the Russian common people — there can be no 
doubt that this consciousnes? and striving exist.] That our serf 
peasant is in a position in which such strivings usually encounter 
[almost insurmountable] obstacles is also [beyond doubt and] 
well known [to all and sundry]. But it is precisely the power of 
these obstacles that provides us with the criterion with which to 
gauge the strength of the inner urge of the common people, which 
preserves its vitality even under [the most unfavourable] condi- 
tions. Indeed, if you look at the conditions under which a peasant 
boy or girl live you will wonder how ihev are able to preserve 
their Hvinc [human] strivings. The father, the mother and all the 
lelntivcs. subjected as they are to the power of the feudal squire, 
having grown accustomed to tlieir position and. perhaps, having 
learned from their own [bitter] experience [all] the inconveniences 
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lhat arise from ihe independent assertion of one's personality 
— all try, for the boy’s own good, of course, to teach him from 
his early years [implicitly to obey another’s commands] to re- 
nounce his own reason and will. The cliild's mental capacities 
seem to develop only for the purpose of realizing all the horrors, 
all the misfortunes that an inclination to reason, to question and 
to demand may call down upon a man's head. [All free] natural 
logic is displaced by the rules of everyday lilo. applied to (lu* 
[slavish] position of the child; such arc the aunt's admonition- 
to Masha when she says: “You know what the gentry are; eve i 
if you are a scoundrel, if )ou go down on your knee? you N\iil 
be forgiven; but if you are pure and holy and yon ?ay one word 
in protest — you are the worst man in the world.” The point of 
departure of all tfiesc arguments is the denial lhat subordinates 
have personality [regarding lliem as mere croainres. as chattels, 
for whom there is no other law of existence th.in the \'ill of tin- 
one to whom tliey are suhordinatod. . . .] I’cople acquire tin sc- idea- 
after a long period of suffering and humiliation, after they lia\e 
become convinced of their own iinpolence against fate: and it is 
only in order to save their dear ones from similar -uffering and 
fruitless effort lhat they try to imbue them with these ideas. The 
child’s undeveloped mind and undeveloped v'il! absorb a great 
deal; and where such inculcation is reinforced by praciual mea?- 
urcs, such as kicks and cuffs for every question and every <ibj<'etion. 
dmid, downtrodden, dull creatures grow up. fu for nothing except 
lo bend their backs to everybody — to flog or ride on. ju-l a< one 
pleases.... But this is an exception; taking the mass of people. 

is impossible to distort hunuin nature to su« h an extent as to 
obliterate all traces of natural instincts and common .-ensc. [A cel- 
ebralod contemporary pub!icb-t in reietilh oh-er\e<! 

that if despotism could reign in peace in the world uilhout any 
protests being raised against it for only two generalioiiv it could 
regard its rule as established forever: two gencralion.s are enougii 
to enable it to twist the mind and conscience of a people in its 
favour. But the whole point is that de^polism ami slavery, being 
abhorrent to human nature, can riever become norma/, can never 
completely subjugate the mind an<l conscienee of man. Yielding 
to force, even coinjielling himself to compose s\llogisms in suf)- 
port of this subordination, man. however, instinclivelv feels that 

31-1241 
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these syllogisms are conventional and accidental, and that the 
natural, true and far higher demands of justice are their very 
antithesis. Hence, the tense, restless, discontented slate the masses 
are always in, even when they appear to submit without complaint 
to the law of slavery which has been imposed upon them'. In the 
history of all societies where slavery has existed you wll see some- 
thing in the nature of a steel spring: as long as the spring is 
depressed it remains motionless, but as soon as the pressure is 
slightly released, or wthdra^m altogether, it immediately springs 
upwards. The law of its construction naturally prompts it to expand, 
and only an outside force can restrain it. In the same way, the 
human will and mind can be retained in a stale of slavery by 
outside forces; but however powerful these forces may be, they 
cannot, without breaking, without destroying the spring, deprive it 
of its ability to expand, just as they are unable, without exterminat- 
ing the people, to destroy its inclination towards independent 
activity and free thought. 

Happily, our common people too cannot be robbed of this 
inclination]. These instincts reveal themselves in a man in his very 
infancy. [You will not infrequently find the same kind of naive 
radicals among peasant children as you find among the children 
of other estates.] In all probability, every one of our readers has 
on more than one occasion caught children dreaming and build- 
ing castles in the air, which they make no attempt to conceal. 
Probably, too. they have entered into arguments with children with 
the object of reducing these dreams ad absurdum. Remember, then, 
how difftcnlt it is as a rule to achieve this object. Our conventional 
everyday logic [our proprieties, our positive legislation], does 
not exist for children. Where it is possible to check an adult with 
a curl: “It is prohibited, it is not the custom.” etc., it is impossible 
to check a child, Masha cannot possibly understand why everybody 
stands up for the squiress, and why everybody is afraid of her: 
“She is only one. but we are many; if all of us left her and went 
wherever wc wanted to — what could she do?. . We very often 
hear childrens arguments of this kind which baffle an adult; they 
are common to all children [whose development is not stunted at 
ihe very beginning]. We hear them from peasant children not less 
but more often than from children of other estates. The reason for 
this is clear: speaking generally, peasant children are brought up 
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more freely, tlie relations between young and old are simpler and 
more inlimate, the child earlier becomes an active member of the 
family and a participant in its common labours. On the other hand, 
an important factor is that tlie natural common sense of the peas- 
ant child is less suppressed by the artificial [seemingly satisfac- 
tory] replies to questions which ihegirl or boy among the educated 
estate receives. We [after all] in our earliest years study numerous 
sciences, such as mythology and heraldry, and from infancy distort 
our minds with various casuistic subtleties and soplustries. Ihe 
peasant child cannot hear anything of the kind in its uneducated 
family and, therefore, longer remains true to nature [and common 
sense, until at last it is crushed by tlie weight of outside forces 
which are armed with all the implements of up-to-date civilization 
and rest upon all the syllogisms and maxims that have been in- 
vented by enlightened and eloquent people...]. 

Now this very force [that wciglis upon the common people 
and] checks the normal course of f their J thought, usually leaves 
women more freedom than men; and that is \'iiy we said nl) 0 \e 
lhat the very nature of the case ju-lifies tlie choice of a female 
personage to depict the ardent [free] strivings of thought and will 
of the peasant estate. A peasant boy [ putting on the yoke at an 
early age] is taught by experience that nl) Itis thoughls and dreams 
are impracticable, and he trains himself regularly to suppress his 
thoughts [and to subdue his loftier aspirations]. A girl, however, 
niuch as she shares the common labour with the men. after all has 
Somewhat more freedom to give herself up to her thoughls. 1 he 
very nature of many of her occupations favours tins; spinning. 
Weaving, sewing and knitting leave much more freedom to tliiiik 
and dream than sowing, ploughing, reaping, thrcslilng, felling 
tf®es, and so forth. Moreover, it may ho assumed that among the 
peasants, as is the case among all estates in general, a womans 
receptiveness and imagination are more highly developed llian 
those of a man. And indepd, recalling numerous observations we 
have made of the life of the common people, we find that among 
them the women are, in general, more inclined to discuss lofty 
subjects, such as — the soul, future life, the beginning of the world. 
«nd so forth. Forlunetelling, healing, collecting lierbs and incanta- 
tions are arts practised mainly by women. Fables. legends [and 
all sorts of traditions] are preserved in tljc memory of old women; 

81 * 
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and ihe stories about holy places and foreign lands are also spread 
throughout RiL^sia by women pilgrims. One can, within a very 
few minutes, start any woman talking about how truth disappeared 
from the world and how lawlessness prevails everywhere. True, 
the conclusion of the conversation will not be gratifying: All 
this is l)ecausc of our sins, and no doubt this was determined at 
our birth, this is our sad fate, and nothing can be done about it. . . . 
But this is said mainly from habit and from impotence [; if you 
continue the conversation and suggest ways of gelling out of the 
present situation, vou will hiid that the most fatalistic old woman 
will not be averse to trying tliem, only she is afraid and distrusts 

you]. 

Among the lut u the same apparent fatalism is observed, but 
here auaiu it is [not the fatalism of faith but | the fatalism of despair: 
that, for example, of the sick man who. convinced of the inevitable 
and early approach of death, and having lost c<»nfidence in doctors, 
refuses to lake his medicine. In the same way the muzhik, having 
lost all hope of llie po.ssibility of extricating himself from his 
position, does not even wish to discuss it. But this does not mean 
that the patient wants to die. or tiiat the muzhik enjoys his position. 
Both would gladly accept any remedy that would bring them real 
relief. More than that, medical psychologists say, and one cannot 
but believe them, that every |ialieut. oven the one mo>t desperately 
sick, clings to the very last [deeisixe] moment to the hope that 
su< h a reuiedv uill be found, and in the di'pths of his heart con- 
tinue-. to wait for it even though he is apparently comj)letely re- 
signed to his fate laud is preparing for death J. It is the same with 
people who arc living under o|)pression and have apparently re- 
signed lheni?c!Yes to that condition: [they seem to have despaired 
of improving their lot atid have reconciled themselves to it, but] 
within them there undoubtedly lurks tile desire and hope of extricat- 
ing themselves from this condition. The peasants heard the first 
rumours about their forthcoming emancipation with considerable 
distrust. Mtuc than once did we hear peasants say xvhen this news 
was conununicaled to them: “There has been talk about this for 
a long lime, but is it likely? We shall go on like this to the end 
of our llvi's.” But in spile of his distrust and external indifference, 
llio same peasant will with the greatest interest ask for details 
about the various orders the government has issued in connccliou 
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wUh the emancipation. [And later, when it became clear that this 
was not a mere hoax, the question of emancipation came right into 
the forefront for our peasants as a most important and vital mat- 
ter. There is not a corner in any part of Russia where you will 
not hear the tale of how, when the emancipation was started, serf 
peasants assembled at meetings and elected deputations to go eitlier 
to the squire, to the priest, or even to the Zemstvo authorities to 
make enquiries about what was intended to be done about them. . . . 
Memorable also is the eagerness with which the people of St. Pe- 
lersburg rushed to the Senate bookstore when- one day, in the 
beginning of 1856. the rumour was spread that an edict for the 
emancipation of the serfs liad been issued and that copie. of it were 

on sale.] 

In addition to these si-ns there is a fact which serves as mute 
but convincing proof that hatred of the serf statu, [and >ei la- 
bour) is very strong among the masse.. I'he pva^ant i- unable to 
refuse altogether to perform (to protest openly against) --ei 1 a- 
bour. The possibility of disobeying the squire’s orders as Masha 
does in Marco Vovchok’s story Is very rare, and it can be uti iz<-d 
only by single individuals: it cannot be dune collectively, bv a 
whole crowd. Wherever such an inclination to lelu.e to perform 
serf labour was revealed the consequences [as is known) were 
very unpleasant for the peasants. Hence, (uilly-niHyl they had 
to work. But what do we find? All over Russia, on all estateo 
employing serf labour, the peasants without previous agreement 
or arrangement, express their protest against forced labour iii a 
special way: they do the work negligently. In mo>t ca«^e> ihev are 
even unable to explairv their conduct; Init the fact that scrl bibmir 
is very inellicient labour is notoriou'^. Exropl for I rofe^?or nr ov 
land (probably) his zealous sludenU and admirers at the univor- 
sity] everybody agrees that free hired labour is ever so much more 
efbeient and profitable than forced labour.-'. Even many lan.lown- 
ers have written to their magazinc-s to thi. ctlect. What further 
proof do you want? What is this due to. if not to the fact that 
every peasant, man and woman, i.s unconscious y itii »ik i 

the same feeling lhal Marco Vovchok’s Masha so clearly ami con- 
acioUBly expressed? The d.ncrcncc lies in its degree of develop- 
ment and the form in which it manifests itself; the substance is 

the same. 
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^ es, we are of the opinion that the case related in MosIm is 
not an exception [alien to our way of life and likely to occur to. 
perhaps, one out of one hundred thousand peasants] as the plant- 
ers and art critics claim. On the contrary, [we boldly assert that] 
Masha represents and embodies the [lofty] strivings of the general 
mass of the Russian people [who arc patiently but ceaselessly wait- 
ing for the glorious festival of emancipation. We shall never agree 
with those who even deny that the people are waiting for this, 
and assert that they have not yet acquired a taste for independent 
life, for being free in their actions. Thanks to the works on history 
that have appeared recently, and still more to the latest events in 
Europe,*!- we are beginning to understand a little the inner mean- 
ing of the history of peoples; and today less than ever can we 
deny the constant striving among all peoples, more or less con- 
scious. hilt always manifesting itself in facts — to regain their 
natural rights to moral and material inde[)cndence of another’s will. 
Tliis striving is not only as strong among the Russian people as it 
is among other |x*oples, but, in all probability, it is even stronger. 
We say this not because we to any degree share the opinion that 
the Slavonic race is superior to all other races and that its heaven- 
sent mission is 

To fnianl for all tlie world the treasure 
Of liifih sacrifice and pure deeds. 

To fiuard ihe sacred i)rotherhood of races, 

Tlie life-pivini: cup of love, 

The wealth of ardent faith. 

And truth, and bloodless justice,’** 

and all the charming things of a similar nature, about which 
Mr. Khomyakov is able to sing so sonorou.‘;|y. No, leaving aside all 
Mibtle views about racial differences, we simply look at preceding 
ovcnls and their result^— the present-day conditions of the people. 

^ \ til at a very hungry man will eat his 

i nner with more zest than one who had liig lunch before dinner, 
that one who has no means of livelihood will seek such means 

perseveringly than one who has at least 
some means of making ends meet. Of all the European peoples, the 
Enpll^h are llie most conservative and the most devoted to estab- 
Ushed law and custom, and nothing could be easier to understand. 
Thev went through a time of internal unre.-l. a time during which 
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they were obliged to purchase tlie most insignihcant rights at a 
high price; but after purchasing them they calmed down, if not 
completely satisfied, then at ail events, with their first and most 
urgent requirements met. Once those most urgent requirements were 
met, their further strivings automatically became calm and moder- 
ate, devoid of all impulsiveness and feverishness. A man who las 
taken an umbrella with liim may indeed feel some inconvenience 
if it rains, but he has some protection and. therefore, does not 
have to run for shelter as hurriedly as the one wiio has no protec- 
tion at all Now it is with this umbrella, under which a large 

section of the peoples of Europe take cover from rain. I at aur 
preceding history ^vas not able to provide us. \Xe are on y prepar 
ing to take the path which Europe has travelled; it is on > recent y 
that we began to study the route it has taken, and we art scarce y 
able as yet to discern the road. That is why we are proceeding so 
timidly, haltingly, gropingly as it were; and that is why it si-Mns 
as though we lack initiative. But we feel the urge to ,.0. at . -ast 
to the first stage; we must not remain in one spot, we must not 
halt on the road. Clearly, we must perform the first part of n-.r 
journey with greater dctcnninalion, haste and firmness t lan o» icr 
nations are continuing their journey. Our needs are more urgent, 
life is harder without them than without what the Euro|>ean peo- 
ples are now striving for. Bright’s reform in Knglant, am ree 
of the press for France as demanded by a Fa\re or i\ur, 
undoubtedly necessary, and in lime will be aebieved. lut t ley can 
afford to wait a little, they are by no means as essential and urgent 
as the legal guarantee of the civil rights and material existence ot 
niilUons of people who up to now have suffered, to a 
iesser degree, from the crushing effect of tyranny, for iliesc mi mn^ 
it is not a matter of adding sometliing to rights which tliey alrear y 
possess, but purely a matter of acquiring at least some riglils be- 
cause, under the reign of serfdom they have had no nglils whatever, 
if not de jure then de facto. Clearly, the desire for tlu-sc rights, 
ono^ it is felt, must be stronger than any desire to add to already 
existing rights; clearly, it is here that the spirit of t ic peop e mu 
reveal itself much more actively than anywhere else and that is 
'vhy this subject deserves the special aUention of all t lose w o are 
rincercly concerned about the welfare of the poop e. o t is nv 
many believe that people who have not yet acliievcd free oin arc 
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unworthy of serious attention because they live and act not accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own will, but as they are ordered. This 
argument too would be correct if it referred to a mass of people 
who had entirely lost their personality and lacked all human striv- 
ings. But we have already said that we do not even believe in dre 
possibility of a whole people losing their personality in this w'ay. 
and under no circumstances can this be said of the Russian peo- 
ple.] If the desire to regain the independence of one’s personality 
exists [there is no need for us to know whether it has received 
ofRcial s;mction or not; whether it will* be ofiicially recognized or 
not — j it will in any case manifest itself in the facts of nat'onal 
life [emphatically and urgenllv. Nobody will be able to sup- 
press this desire or divert it into tiic channel he wishes; it Is a 
river that is forcing its way over all obstacles, and which cannot 
hilt in its progress because this would run counter to its nature]. 

lint lehat direction can this striving to acquire independence 
and freedom take in practice? It is common knowledge that these 
concepts are the most indefinite of all, and there is, perhaps, not 
another word in the human vocabulary that gives rise to so much 
controversy as the word “freedom.” Scholars and philosophicallv 
miiuh'd people have been unable to this day to reach final agree- 
ment upon a definition of this roiieept: how will our common 
people interpret it? Many assert that because of their stupidity 
and ignorance, the common people will interpret freedom to mean 
the possibility of doing nothing [refusing to obey anybody], of 
ictling drunk and brawling every day: [our readers already know 
to what category the people who express this opinion belong. For 
that reason] we shall [not deal at length with them but] merely 
say that [these] people who express such opinions about the peas- 
ants judge according to their own standards, wiUiout taking into 
consideration tlic difTercnce in the conditions under which they and 
the common people have been brought up. To study this difference 
they should again turn to Marco Vovcliok: they will find that he 
has an instructive story on this subject entitled Plaything. 

In Plaything we get the story of the development of a beautiful 
child's nature, similar to Mashas, but this time of one who be- 
longs to the gentry. If you compare the two stories you will find 
that the life of the common people provides immeasurably more 
guarantees for proper and sound development than the life of a 
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little lady or a little gentleman. Among the former needs are 
simpler, the goal is nearer and more dclinile, and the ver> mode 
of reasoning is less distorted. The saddest [and most fatal] dis- 
tortion of the minds of the common people consisL^ in that they lose 
the clear consciousness [of their human riglils.j of their 
independence and of their belonging only to iheni-scdvc^ In tms 
respect they do, indeed, sink to very great al)>urc itio am oi ... > 
crush their most legitimate natural demamis and slrivni-J . ^ I ml 
as natural demands always retain some powir o\ir a inaj 
is always a hope of guiding the poor fellow to the rtgln po.nt 
of view. And once he adopts this point of view he "‘" .1''“ “ 
practice; it is this practicalness that con>liiule> t Vv ^ii ^ i • 

of the peasant mind [and in it lies its ^trengti-l. e usual!) phi- 
losophize as a pastime [sometimes to aid our d.gestmiyl and nu.- 
often about matters which are not our concern land winch ue .ire 
totally unable to change, and have no intention ot cliamzingl. 
The peasant cannot afford such an intellectual luxury; lu' 
work for his living, and he ponders over what nut) i n*- 
upon his life; and he ponders over it precis 1\ or t u pui j 
finding in his soul motive^ for practical artnily. Uec** ' 
Masha talked about, what she tried to fathmn. and w ha all 
reflections brought her to. [We arc of the opinion that in 1 r 
person the author very .skilfully liroiighl out i le major ipi^e. 
from whicli the mind of an entire estate mu>t 'tf-m o \ 
first question, of course, must refer to the irnio a u i v 
person: “What’s the meaning of this.^ I don t u.iiU o ^, 0 , 
am dragged; why — nobody knows: by ''hut ng it- , 

understand; this should not Ik-.’’ This simpl*- 
contains the germ of all possible rights ami giiaiauKi- . , , 

cess of thinking is known: when I want to J*;”' /"'T . 

conduct towards me I put mys<df in the ^ ^ 

think what would compel me. if I were in lus P ‘ j j 
way; if I fail to find Ly adequate motive I jmlge 
be unjust. Therefore.] if a child begins to ponder om 1 

as toUa. right others have to encroach upon l-^*; ‘ 

ends by finding that there Is no surh right, t ii-^ ri i 
guarantee that this child has no inclination .-i " 
other’s personality. [Thus, people who protot 
tyranny, by that very fact give us some guaran e 
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pelves will not resort to violence or give scope to llieir own tyr- 
anny] ; the desire for the inviolability of their oisTi person will 
compel them to respect the persons of others. Of course, people 
uho act tyrannically and violently must also be supposed to possess 
some desire that they should not be treated as they treat others; 
but it is permissible to think that owing to their utterly warped 
development, even this desire is not ver\- strong, and, moreover, is 
subjected to many limitations. [It has been observed that peo- 
pie who are arrogant and despotic towards inferiors are nearly 
always despicably obsequious and as meek as lambs before their 
superiors. It has also been observed that the most implacable, the 
most unbearable stewards of estates are those who have fonncrly 
I.een lackeys, and that, in general, lackeys are more haughty to- 
wards the peasants than their masters. The reader may supplement 
tiiese observations with several more examples taken from a wider 
sphere, and he will inevitably arrive at the conclusion that the 
use of violence against others destroys, or. at all events, considera- 
bly weakens, a man’s ability to become truly and profoundly in- 
dignant when violence is perpetrated against tliemselves. It is true 
that lately we have seen how' people who all their lives have known 
i:u other law than tyranny raised a howl against tyranny when 
their own interests were affected. But as a rule such people set up 
a howl make a lot of fuss, and then subside: they are unable to 
pul up a vigorous and active defence of what they regard as their 
rights because their consciousness of right in general has become 
very faint and obliterated. 

Thu^. the first thing that is an indefeasible truth for the simple 
mind is inviolability of the person.] Side by side with the concept 
n{ the invnolability of the person there [inevitably] arises the 
roncepl of llie duty and right to work. “I have no rigiit to restrict 
another person because nobody has a right to restrict me;. hence. 
I cannot count on living af another'.s expense: for that would mean 
robbing others of the fruits of their labour, le., violaUng, enslav- 
ing their person. Con.-equently, I must necessarily secure my own 
livelihood, I must work: if 1 live on the fruits of my own labour 
there will be no iux‘d for me to rob anotlier; and at the same lime, 
enjoying material security, I will have means with which constantly 
to preserve ray own independence. ’ Such are the simplest argu- 
ments which lead to the deduction that to work is a duty, a de- 
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duction that is as clear as daylight to all the coiiuuun ixuple. And 
these arguments have not been invented by us theoretically; tlie\ 
are deeply and firmly embedded in the heart, of levery one of 
the] common people. .As a rule, it never enters their heads that it 
is possible to live without working; so remote are they from this 
in practical life.' Tell any peasant in the busy season to take a rt-l. 
to stop working; you will gel a pimple answer: liow shall wc get 

bread ihen? If I won I work* 1 won I cat. 

You have only to reverse the argument that leads to the dt-diit- 
tion that work is a duty and you will come to the righu of iho.-e 
who work. “If I must work for a living because 1 cannot, and must 
not, enjoy the fruits of my neighbour s labour, it is evident that an 
neighbour must also have the same in view. He nm.t work for 
himself; I have not the least desire, and do not think it fair, to 
give him what I have earned.*’ And .'O we come straight to the 
demands and decisions which Marco Vovchok . Ma.lia arri\ed at. 
and whicli. to a certain degree, are sliared by the entire sert 
population of Russia. “Why sliould 1 woik for others.'* l ar heltei 
that I should do nothing at all”— such is the argument of lu-opie 
who ore deprived of the [full] right to the fruits of their ial'oiir 
-and [either] refuse to do any work at all where it is pos-ihle to 
avoid it, as Masha [for example] does, or try to exert as little 
effort and zeal as possible when working for others, 'as tlie serf 
peasants do in general [all over Russia]. Hence, we may draw a 
simple conclusion about the direction the pejisanls’ efforts will take 
as soon as they receive the right freely to dispose of their laboui : 
just as Masha, on hearing the first news about llie pos>ibilil\ of 
being freed, exclaimed tlial she would work hard, was even willing 
to go into bondage, to earn the money with which to purt'ba.e 
her freedom, so the entire mass, after their lih*“ration. wall start 
working hard and jstrive to improve their conditions. Now tlie 
whole of the labour of the emancipated worker will he his, will 
belong to him [inalienably] ; hence, the harder he works the mure 
he will get and the belter his conditions will U*. Under these cir- 
•cumstances, even temporary loss of personal freedom is not so hard 
to bear. It is worth noting that to acquire freedom Masha ls wilh 
ing to go into bondage; hence, it is not the fact that she cannot 
do what she likes that is licr main burden; what Is bitter to her is 
^at slic must renounce her rights to her labour without any reason. 
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God knows why. When going into bondage she knows that the 
terms are binding on both parlies: she will be a bondswoman, but 
she will earn money with which to purchase her freedom. [Thus, 
here slie can see the beginning and the basis of her slavery ; and 
.■she can also see its end. an end which, after all, is to some degree 
in conformity witii reason; for the period of bondage is determined 
by the amount of wages to be paid and the value of the labour 
performed by the bonded person. There was nothing like this in 
Masha's status in relation to the squiress: hero there was neillier 
becitininiz nor end. neither entrance nor exit, neither sense nor 
calculation — there was tyranny and nothing else, and, as a conse- 
quence, a comjdi'te alisenco of personal guarantees and definite 

r uhts: they can do whato\er tliev like with vou. williout reason. 

« • ' • 

without havin:; to "ive an account, without beiim answerable for 
it.... This is the hardi :-l to bear for a man who is even only 
siiglilly awaki niii'j to tlie demand for justice, wliich is natural in 
all men. but winch in many is suppre.-ssed by the degradation and 
suppression of their personalities. | 

Thu.«. assuming tlial the peasants receive their freedom, we sec 
lliat it will be followed, as a direct result, bv an increase in the 
(piantity and improvement of the quality of their labour. It goes 
wifhruii savin'! that we would not dare to urge the arfruments 

. i. \ 

( tmiK'iated above as a bindins* condition to the aovernmeni's meas- 

o r* 

ures for emancipation, the drafting rtf which is now being com- 
I'ltird by the Drafting rommission. We are only discussing what 
should I>e in sencral, in conformil\ with the demands of lo'^ic and 
the obs<*rvalions that haw beiMi m.ule of j)c;isaJU life and chaiac* 
ters: we have not the slightest desire to touch upon the economic 
and administrative questions which the Commission is considering, 
or pnclicl the possible consequences of ihe measures the govern- 
ment will adojii. ()uile naturally, these measures may have a spe- 
< iai eficci that will be very dlflerent from wbal we can foresee when 
tliscussing the matter in general outline and presenting only its 
logical drfinilion. Our task is nwrely to point to certain features 
of tile character of the people and not to define the mode of action 
of peasant committees and commissions with which we arc not 
in llie least cimcerncd here. Hence, [having dealt in most general 
oulliiw with liie way every one of our common people should ac- 
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cepl and employ his IreedomJ «e shall now rclurn lo I le parallel 
which, as we have said, is suggested hy the story / /uytAmg. 

rlaylhme is [nothing ...ore nor less than] a d.-tort.o.. of the 
name Agrafena, Grusha. Grushechka* [hut a d.-iort.on] of a ve 
sad and depressing sig..ir.ca.iee. All her l.fe Gru-ha. a p> . 
girl, was actually the plaything of her s.|u.rrs,s a..., ,he la. 1 . - 
daughter: and the squiress and her .laughter, who wrecked Grudia ■ 
life, were actually quite innocent, kind creature-, who would ...... 

think of tormenting people and wreckit.g Ihe.r hvc-: the. .mi l 
only play, amuse then, selves with the.u. 1 he ....t.rc l.le o . 

gentry as depicted in /'/uyt/.tng is so idvlli.- U.at o.,e f-- -a.-h 
to say anything unkind about these ladies. Not the slig ns - 
of anything calculated, deliherate, ... alien, u- or . unn.ng < -m ■ 
found in their whole lives, in any o( their action,- c. wms 
How they live and what int.-rest- then is h. -t ol all told - 

“Plavlliing” hi’rself. 

The squire a,„l his 1...1, were ' '' 

she was lar,y.... C„o,i l-„r.l. lary -he was M." 

even used to look at yon will, h.r .-..-s hah .h,-.'!. ■ ' 

float from ,,arlonr to farlonr. her h,a,l i.i.hi.e.l lo v- . 

long silk skirts. She wonl.l liven np a In. ^ „ „ 

talkative, merry an, I eriUcal ones, they won .1 mak. .. y,, 

some ladies wtre wcariiiB, go^-ip al'Oiit the .-.mr.i j 

-igl. lor Paris and say na-.y .hings ah,.,.. " ' " ' , 1 h, w,,,..e 

ladyship would raise her head ami he ...ore ... ly iha.i u > , 

was livelier than her ljdy>hi|»: he wa> a . 

whistling. People f^aid that Ae lun. 1 

quiet fellow, lie never quarrelle'I u'dt ll•^r I' 

kind lady, she never punished anyiiody. y rare /A-* 

any of the serfs tame to a^k for aiuthmg. ‘ " ' ' ' ' / a, 

order tlwnt to be sent away. exee;.r .f » uu. ,, 

Then they would order hiru not to an,i his 

do somelhing, but didn't do u-fo'eoi an ‘ J 77,,., o-mld 

lady lived quite ronteiiK-flly and her ladyship 

sU in the draii'inR room: the squire would It ' ^ idea eaiiio 

would allow her eyes lo wander about He won . ~ wallj'aper 

into her head and she would say to the squire ‘ ^ ..Viyat 

would he betler for this room!” 'Ihe squire wou ' ["'"f it /W.irc''” \iid Im 
a wonderful idea, my darling! rA> didn't I think of n befon . 

» / ( is tilt ilmi'iiutivi* ul (*ru.sha 

• Crusha is short for Agrafena. Or - literally means '•phts- 

and in the story is distorted iiHo Igrushe. Iika. wHu »i PU Y 

thing.”— Tr. 
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would ^tand iherr stroking his forehead. . . . “Well, a matter like this must 
not he postponed. I’ll send somebody to town at once, and by Sunday 
everything will be done." "Yes, yes!” her ladyship would say. "Anna 
I’trtrovna and Klavdia Ivanovna are coming — won’t they be surprised! And 
Anna Fyodorovna will be so angry that she won’t cat an)'ihing ai dinner. 
Get it done by Sunday without fail, my dear!" And then there would be 
a lot of fuss and bother. Whai cxciiement there tvoulti be jor the next few 
days: every minute they would think that a carriage was rolling up and 
they would exclaim: ’’Oli, somebody's arrived," and Uiey would look hor* 
ror.slricken. You see, they wanted to surprise* their guests, and here sud- 
denly somebody might arrive and find the walls all liare! I don't think they 
had any viher cares or uorries. I've never seen the squire pondering over 
anything or her ladyship ever weep — except when they were short of money, 
or when little missy u^is sick. As for being short of money, that often hap- 
}ieni’d. They both liked to live well and to dress- luxuriously. Her ladyship 
wore nothing but silk drc'-i^ and tine lace. The squire was also a fine dandy: 
he always used to tie his necktie in a dove's wing and sometimes he'd 
struggle from morning until dinner time trying to gel it straight. “If’hat an 
iinluch da\," he would sigh. "I can't get it right anyhow.'..." Her ladyship 
would go to help him, and they would call Arina Ivanovna, just as if he 
was (Inssing for his wedding, all fussing and worrying about him.... And 
when lie was all dressed up he would look so .>:mart and be would stop in 
Jront of every mirror and stroke his <dieek. 

\!! this wouldn't have been so bad if they did not change everything, 
right down to the last rag. several limes a year. The money Uiey spent 
on the house iself! They’d renew everything at Christmas and at Faster 
\ii'l how merry the squire was at siieli times. He would hang the 
I't -lure- liiiiw lf. . . . You may think it's funny but I’m telling you the 
doiinrighf truth: he iiiis passionately fond of knocking in nails, and if 
<m\b<>d\-. uidiirg In do him a favour, hurried to help him, he Used to get 

•I//"' 0 li’oe everybody knew that they ucre not to da anything 

execpi get the hammer ready for him. And I must say nobody could knock 
it rntil in uell as he could: he got .so skilled at it that he'd just glance 
"! it. sue a emiple of taps, and the nail uould go right in. . . . 

When the squire and her laiK.-liip went to town— what did they not 
biiv' i^iimovars and dried peas, ulthough the shelves in the storeroom were 
simply breaking down witli the weight of the samovars on them, and the 
garileners hn«l storked enough peas to last a whole year. They bought silk 
for lining the walls, cans of little hshes that tasted bitter, and «mifF boxes 
wliirli [dayed music. . . . When tin* peddlers came around they maile an awful 
lot of money! You know how cunning those merehant? arc. They would 
.say to the squire. 'Don t take this. Your Honour. it‘« verv dear. Take some- 
tiling rbeniier." But the squire would flare up and say: "Shoto me the 
dcurcst thirtg you hat<e! .4nd he would buy the very same thing at three 
limes the price. And sornciimes he xeouldn i take any change. And lie would 
look at the bearded merchants as much as to say: There. I got the belter 
of you, <li(!ii t I! And the merchants would almost sob with joy.... Wbal 
happi ned when they celebr.i'ed .1 saint's ,lay. or a birlhilay, you can hardly 
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imagine. Good Lord— what feasti they had! Ihcy would order vsiiics and 
confectionery, a shawl and a cap for her ladyship, and a necktie and yellow 

gloves for the squire “When you’re sending to town.” he would say. 

"order this and that," and one thing atid another .Vnd it amounted 

to so much that we had to send a cart to ihe post station to fetch it all 

Although they had lots of fun on these saints' days, th'y also had li‘t< of 
trouble and anxiety: they’d cel quite worn out before it was over, thinking 
and worrying what to serve for dinner, what llowers to pul on tlie table, 
what surprise to give the General’s lady, and how to di-liirb her slocfi .it 
night. They'd get so tired that one would thinh they had been doing a sp>.it 
of serf labowr. 

This [description of life among llie gentry] must be regarded 
as some of the best pages of Marco Vovchok’s latest book. In llie 
amiable [tone in which the tale is told we no longer hear the irri* 
tation and anger of the pamphlelcer; wc hear not passionate strug- 
gle, but the calm, unprejudiced, solemn judgment of history on 
the very substance, the very principle of serfdom. In] ihi- stor) 
We sec not only the vacuousness and mediocrity of kitidlicarted 
gentry who have been brought up under the inlluence oi tnnlal 
ideas; the fundamental causes of this vacuousness and tnediix’rity 
arc clearly discerned in it. You see that these people have been 
[downtrodden and] roblied of their personality rnor<* than any 
serf; they have been robbtxl of the sense of their own dignilv and 
duties, they have been deprived of all opportunity ol .seriously 
examining themselves, their souls have been extracted and replaced 
by a few conventional demands and maxims of vulgar civilization. 
Instead of the behest# of common sense they have had it kiuK-ked 
Into their heads from infancy, and have grown aceuslonied to the 
idea, that they must live [upon the labour of others] without doing 
anything themselves, that this is [their right] llii’ir mission on 
®arlh. Their whole upbringing [their whole intellectual and morvil 
development] was made to conform to this mijv^ion. That is why 
they were not taught to do anything, why they arc unable to do 
Anything, [have no particular inclination for anytliing] that is why 
they do not know how to fill the vacuum of their livis, that is wliy 
they are even unable to calculate their expenditure.#, avoid being 
short of money and to judge what they ought and what not to buy. 
[The idea of having to calculate in this way can never enter their 
niinds because they are told: “You passoss so and so. and vou 
can enjoy bo and so,” but it has never been suggested to them that 
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tliey ouglit !o earn the right to enjoy the blessings of life by their 
own labour. They are as incapable of grasping the idea Uiat labour 
is an essential condition of life and tlie foundation of social mo- 
raiily as they are incapable of grasping the idea that it is necessary 
to respect cverv man s natural, inalienable rights.] It ne\er enters 
their heads to examine themselves seriously, to ask themselves why 
they are living and what they arc in tlie society from which they 
demand and receive every kind of benefit and service. It is in re- 
gard to tliem that one may [with every right] say that they have 
no initiative and that their lives lack all inner meaning. Taken by 
themselves they are nothing; they live an animal life, almost like 
automatons, until the resources which came to them by the mere) 
.)!' fate are cxiiausted; as soon as tlicse resources ha^■e gone, they 
l>cc(»tiK“ the most unliappy ami most helpless of creatures. Lacking 
all mcansof livelihood, lacking all self-reliance [not even under- 


>(andi!v_' uhat self-respect means], they are read) to submit to every 
kind of degradation and meanness if only they can keep themselves 
alive. Plavthings master and mistress, after squandering their 
i'Miiic estate, go to live with their aunt, an old [prude and] miser, 
uhu scoUb [and lcclures| them all da) hmg. And tliey are obliged 
mutely [and !uiinbly| to bear her Ircalnicnl: lliey have no other 
allcniative but i<> li\c upon am-lher's charily and to ?ubmil en- 
liii Iv to the caprici'? "f ilie one who feeds them. But on the other 
hand, llicv retain the piivileee of [being parasites and of] doing 
nutliiim. . . . 

\tid vet tlii' idleiie'> wa? inculcated in them artificially! The 
natural ami ineprc'--ilde urge for activity dot's not lose its influence 
even over them. The only trouble is that owing to their [warped] 
uphritming thev [the s»]uire and the squircss] arc not only 
ineapable of pulling their liand to anything, hut even of thinking 
of Mime kind uf praelical work to pul their hand to: so limited are 
tlieir knowledge and a'ji'ralions! And so tlicv devise for themselves 
•^pi'cia! oecujialiun-. sii' h ns knocking in nails and lying their 
iieektios in dove”> winus. make work and trouble for themselves, 
such as changin': tlic wallpaper and furniture.... Did not lliis 
genlleinan acquire a pas-ion for knocking in nails and even become 
exircmelv skilled at lids work? W hv. then, can be not become a 

y • 

'killed carpenter. >Iinrmaker or paper hanger? Of course, had he 
been brought up differently, and liad he found himself in a differ* 
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ent environment, he would have lound some useful occupation for 
himself and would not have been such a parasitic creature [capable 
only of absorbing other people's lives, of living upon other peo- 
ple’s labour]. He would then have been far more self-reliant, 
firmer, more independent, he would not have known those petty, 
but for him unbearable, vexations which he feels when he fails 
to tie his necktie properly, or when the walls of the drawing 
room are stripped. Then he would naturally have acquired an 
inclination to calculate and to ponder over hU life, and he would 
not have sunk to the position that is described in 


Feast follows feast — and suddenly they find tlicy have no nione>. And 
then they go and sit in the drawing room very (Jespondont. One sits looking 
out of one window and the other out of another sighing. . . . Oli. Ah, Oh. 
And when the trouble is over, after selling or mortgaging another village, 
money begins to jingle again, and again there are banquet', the house U 
filled with guests, there’s feasting and merry'inaking, and they liave u \ery 
good time (until tlie money runs out again, of roursc). 


A more ridiculous positioti cannot lie imagined, and i: can be 
borne only if one is trained to it from infancy. Ihtt then look lio" 
bored they are with life: no wonder they walk up otid down tin- 
room with drooping eyelids, as if they were sleepy: no wonder 
^ey kill time by tying neckties itt dove's wings. And they give din- 
ners and suppers only in order to find some occupation attd aniu*<'- 
^®nt; they are bored to death, but they do not know how to remedv 
this, and do not realize that a [radical] remedy is not'ded. . .. 

And it is with such parents, amidst such a life, that the viva- 
cious inquisitive nature of the girl, their daughter, has to develop! 
Needless to say. her strivings are not satisfied and all attempts to 
satisfy them are absolutely fruitless. Hut the story of her deveIo[)- 
***enl. many details of which are familiar to every one of u>. 
proves, on the one hand, how strong and irrepressible are tiie 
natural, innate demands of a man’s mind and heart, and. on the 
other hand, what a multitude of obstacle^ thc> have to encoun- 
ter, due (0 the way of life of the gentry and to our [warped] up- 
bringing. 

How, indeed, can the daughter of such parents, seeing around 
ber all that which wc have described above, acquire an inclination 
[to ask the most radical questions] for inquisitive, grave, adult 
reflection about life and its conditions? How can she cultivate 
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respect for the demands of justice [ , contempt for self-degradalioD 
and slavery]? Nobody imbues ber tvith anything like it, nothing 
around her disposes her towards such reflection.... But one thing 
is enough, namely, that her dear parents should relieve her of 
their supervision and should cease to care about her moral up- 
bringing, this one thing U enough to enable her natural human striv- 
ings to become clearly expressed and gam strength Only e 
very slightest contact with a poor girl [with ‘ Plaything, over 
whom she domineered] was enough to stir up her natural desire 
for goodness and truth. ... But nothing could come of all tos. 
it is natural for a man to breathe, but he cannot breathe witnout 
air; it is natural for a seed to vegetate, but it cannot sprout if it 
is thrown on a bare stone pavement; similarly, the living human 
organism will fail to develop if it falls into the environment of 
the heartless, automatic [aristocratic! existence that we see among 
the gentry to whom Plaything belongs. Here is the story of the 
girl, which deals mainly with her attitude towards ‘ Plaything. 

One day the young lady saw a girl in the village street. 
“Give me that girl!” she said. They brought the girl to the manor 
house and told her to play with the young lady. Next day the tam- 
ily made ready to visit another of their estates and they wanted 
to send the little village girl home, but the young lady protested 
and said: “I want to take the girl with me.” Every effort was 
made to persuade her to give up the idea, but the young lady was 
obdurate, would not give way and broke into tears. Swing 
that nothing could be done, the squiress ordered that the village 
girl he made ready for the journey. The girl’s mother, poor wom- 
an. came to the hou.-^e and weeping bitter tears, pleaded; Give 
me hark my daughter,” but the squiress said to her in a land and 

reasonable lone: 

■I would (live hrr l.ark to you. but our little lady won’t let her po, 
she has taken a preal lik.np to your daupl.ler. RIcasi' <hn’t cry- iHc ttUe 
lady will pci lired of her ioon— children don't keep i/ifir playthings e S 
-and then ue’ll ^end vour daughter back to you at once.” 

And not suspecting how inhuman this kind answer was. the 
squiress caps it hy saying to her hou.sekeeper and hanger-on, 

Arina Ivanovna; 

"Oh, hotc sorry / am for this simply cannot look at her! 

Go, Arina Ivanovna, be a good soul, and say sojncihing to her. Here, give 
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her this money Well, give her one of tny soniwliing already 

worn.... Only huriy up about it and I' l her go a»'ay, / dun l uuni tu hate 
her crying here.** 

You see what a hopeless situation this is: it is as if llie squires; 
herself is bound to forced labour [exactly like a jiuterninem 
official performing his duty: *'ln my conscience, as a man, I sym- 
pathize with you, but keeping within the e.xact meaning of the 
law 1 must send you to pris'in.’ So it is with herj: she Inis a kind 
heart, she is a mother herself, and slie is sorry for llie poor woman ; 
but noblesse oblige, and squire's right also oblUc — she must take 
the daughter from her mother, although slie does not x'.anl to do 

so And to console the mother she wants to give her a little 

money for her daughter [as if she did not get her money from 
this very woman and those like her: chc-ap generosity ! |. . . .Vnd 
the main object of this generosity is to ri<i her.self of the sight ol 
the mother’s tears and grief, to get her to go away, not to ha\c 
her crying here. . . . 

It goes without sa)ing that in demanding Gruslia, who was at 
once dubbed ‘'Plaything,'’ the little lady docs not even suspect 
how immoral her demand is, because slie does not yet unileistand 
the legal relationship that exists between her and the jieasant girl. 
She simply wants to have a playmate and leluscs to allow the 
girl to whom she has taken a liking to leave her. But in lier posi- 
tion she cannot present any ethical demand wilhmit suflering for 
it: her environment forthwith Iran.'forms her simplest wish into 
[despotic] violence and [inlnuiianj tyranny. ll<Te. for ex.miple. 
is a scene which shows us how a child is corrupli’d In the nio?t 
revolting manner at a very early age. 

The young lady is fond of Plaything, but .-\rin.i I\ano\na de- 
tests her. One day a pea'-anl came to llie big house bringing Play- 
ihing greetings and a parc<-l from her inolher; Arina Ivanovna 
would not let the pca.>ant enter the house. lie lugged her to let 
him in, but she only railed at him. Playtliing. who was willi the 
young lady in the nursery hard hy. heard the altercaiion and 
broke into tears. 'Hie young lady at once asked her: Why arc 
you crying?” The girl told her. Then. nolwilli.-^Iundini: Arina Iva- 
iiovna’s protestations, the young lady imperatively domamleii that 
tile peasant should be allowed to eoine in ami give Plaything the 
parcel; she herself even opened the door for die mu/hik. I'lic girl 
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spoke to the peasant and, of course, remembered her mother and 
her home and began to cry as she examined the conleals of the 
parcel — two chemises, a toy duck made of clay and some honey 
cakes. Arina Ivanovna made fun of the chemises and wanted to 
“throw them out of tlie wndow,” but tlie young lady would not 
allow her to do tliis and ordered her out of the room. Meanwhile. 
Playtiling kept on crying, and the young lady sat beside her deep 
in thought, casting a sidelong glance at the weeping girl every 
now and again. God knows what she was thinking about; perhaps 
she was asking herself why she was causing the poor girl so much 
suffering by separating her from her mother. But a little later 
Arina Ivanovna returned to the room. Then the following con- 
versation ensued; 


"Why are you so s.nd. Zinaida Petrovna?’’ Arina Ivanovna asks the 
youiif: laily. 

The yoimg lady siiziied atid iioinling at me said: 

“She U crying all the time for her mother, she wants to go hack to 
her mother.” 

"Let her want! Why should you disturb yourself about it? If you don’t 
want her to go we shall not let her, my angel, don't you worry!” 

"Hut ^lu•■s crying!" 

"Vlell, what of it? You took her for yonr amusement, you are hc’’ 
mistress, my treasure — yon may do whatever you wish with her; if you 
order her to cry. she must cry! If you order lier to be merry, slie must be 
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' Hill sii|)|iose she won’t?” 

■‘Site won’t? We’ll teach her such a lesson that she’ll he like silk!” 
‘i’m sorry for Plaything." 

"That's the whole trouble! You are sorry for her and in that way you 
.ire spoiling her. Stop being sorry for her!" 

'i’nt so sorry for Plaything. I’m so sorry for Plaything!” the young 
lady kept repealing. 

■‘I’m telling you, if you slop being sorry for her she will stop crying. 
Her caprice will pass off at onre.” 


Thus, the young lady’s kind mid just strivings are killed in 
the embryo. There is in her not only kindness, ivhich makes her 
sorry for the weeping girl, but also the elements of respect for 
human rights and distrust of the [violent] right to tyrannize; 
when she is told that she can make Plaything do anything she 
wishes her to, she atiswers: “But suppose she won’t?” This answer 
already reveals an instinctive realization that every person has a 
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Avill of his own [and that the violation of another’s [x^rsonahly 
may encounter perfectly legitimate resistance]. But all these gt-rnu 
[of common sense] are at once destroyed by the t=lavL-li] admo- 
nitions of the [despicable] housekeeper and hanger-on. and uhal 
is most important, the very position in which the young lady hnd. 
herself greatly contributes to the suppression of such [healthy] 
tendencies. While Ma^ha. and those like her. perseveringly go 
lurther and further witl. their tl.oughls and q” 
arise, Zinochka. on the contrary, is glad to lull aU ‘ 

rises from the depths of her mind. This is undcrstandah.e: Ma.-ha 
is prompted not only by her natural strivings, but also by her 
vital inlerca to achieve the theoretical and practical triuinph o 
sound ideas: after all. the warping of the human mmd and .lie 
reign of tyranny impo-^e upon her ail sorts o restriction a 
violations]. The young ladv’s altitude towards the ques ion i> 
entirely tlie opposite. .Mtliougli. at lirst. it causes her some em- 
barrassment and inconvenience, as evcrylbiiig docs n ii i ’ * 
counter to tlie natural demands of one s organism. = le. 
less, accepts the principle of tyranny land violence j ^ 
and it soon permeates her Inung. It destroy' her mora i re. i 
poUonous for her. as it is for all those to ulmm she causes le 
ing; but it affects her in a way tliat very mm i < i ir"' 

Ihe way it affects the oiliers: it poisoii' the others hke an on i . 
poison which causes painful convul>ion^. upon ler il f . 

opium, which conjures up rharniin? virioiw | Inil hv lhal ' “ 

deadens and slowly sa|.s .he slrenplh of her oruan.-n,|. 
dilhcult .0 abandon the use of drups onee one has heeo.ne .. . 
addict to them; it is still more diflieult to ahan.lon 
poison of] tyranny [an.l domination! whirl, hr.r,!r t.s. aUh. . 
illusory, but (for one who is still a, the lower stapes 
ment] extremely attractive .idv.inlapes. I In' fonni .1 ion o ^ ^ 

for another's riphls lies, as we have .sai.l. pritn.mlv tn ' 
of self. preservation, in the d.-lrr ,0 proteet th- ■"'''■I"- “ 

one’s own riph,.-: hut if repeat, -I exa,,t|,l.-s show a ,h.M I a t 
can violate other people's riplits witli iniputntt. tow .11 t ■ 
developed mind find a sufll.irr.t bulwark a'.M.ns- |er„|.lat.on. 

Another primary impul^^ lhal prompt" u- to , n* ,» i • 

ncce^ily to exerebe one*' ^(n-nglb. and fcon-cquenl \ ' < n" 

to work should be in dirrcl proportion to a man ^ sHengl i- i 
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in its turn depends a great deal upon exercise. It is natural, there- 
fore, that where there is little strength the wsh to work is small 
too; and if there are no other incentives to work, the child very 
readily grows accustomed to indolence, as a result of which its 
strength, receiving no exercise, fails to receive proper develop- 
ment. We see this not only in physical, but also in moral develop- 
ment: when children first go to school they very unwillingly take 
to lessons in which they have to exercise their brains and achieve 
results; they prefer to have ever)’thing explained to them, and 
that only passive reception should be demanded of them. Indeed, 
many parents take care that this is done: a host of teachers, tutors 
and coaches arc hired to masticate all knowledge and pul it into 
the children’s mouths: hut the result is that these children remain 
monkeys all their lives, sometimes very learned and. in general, 
intelligent monkeys, hut incapable of rising to the level of inde- 
pendent human thought. 

And it is not because of material advantages alone that the 
young lady’s position helps to distort her thoughts and feelings; 
being unnatural, the very position in which the girl finds herself 
gives rise to [monstrous] facts which confuse her still more. Take, 
for example, the continuation of the same scene with Zinoclika 
and Playiliing. 

laking the advire of Arina Ivanovna, the young lady orders 
the girl to he merry, and Arina Ivanovna holds her sides with 
1 jugliler. 


"Bf merry. Plaything, be merr>-.'* die young lady orders. “Be merr)- 
and forget your mother at otiee. Do yon hea.' what I tell yony Well, have 
Jim forgotten youi mother?" 

“•No," 1 say. “No, 1 have not forgotten!" 

Arina Ivanovna turns to me and says: 

“How dao“ you answer our young lady like this, oh? WTiat? You riido 
cirl! ^ou have been ordered to laugh — laugh at once!" 

I liiliph in fruni of ht'r, swalluwing my biller tciirs. 
lliere you are. my angel, look, she is laughing!" says -Arina Ivanovna 
to sooihc the >oung lady. And the young lady loid^ at me uilh ivondenng 
eyes. 


IMaydiinp, ’ the says. “How is it, yon are crying and laughing? ^ 
ivouldn'i do It!" 

To tfiis Arina IviinoMia answers: “Whom are you comparing yourself 
with, my dove? She can do whatever she is ordered to do." 

‘ .*N) that’s the kind of f;irl yon are. Plaything!" said the young lady. 
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As you see, Ariim Ivanovnas cou.^U and 
r, d hv facts which create an unpleasant but indelible im- 

^ j • k f,N hp merrv she still does not quite believe that this 
torml"tC'of a person like herself can be effective But what 
h:ppTns?'The poor clnld, lerriBed and helple.. y.e . us per 
nlexes and even seems to disappoint the young lad) she feels 
trtltere is something wrong here. “1 wouldn t do U.- she says, 
pisi 1 from this to the thought Utat Playth.ng hemg a pers n 
mt ou°ght not to do it. But here at once the explanat.on . Crd - 

coming that Plaything U not at all “a person too. • 

,vho ‘^an do whatever she is ordered to do.... The fae .» 
obvious: why then not believe this explanation, the more so t. 
it lulls the young lady’s instinctive anxiety on this score, ri i 
!ler of moral responsibility and flatters her vanity b)^ raising or 
to the level of a superior being who has the right 

Lnlhip with all human beings [and the idea tha. every man ha 

full rights], llic idea of human solidarity, is 
in her in tlie very embryo. There remains only, at a Icelin 
of oLLi and rWei. as if the liop. she h.nl placa^ u, a frien 
had been disappointed: “So that’s the kind of g.rl you arc 1 
thing'” the young lady exclaimed ... the hnst momont. But atcr 
ol. she herself, later on. without any P-. 

Arina Ivanovna, says to Plaything 

You know, 1 can do anything 1 like with you. 1 .shall not pan.iH,r 

’'°“scret"likc°'lhMc; 'occurring every day and eve.y hour, arc 
capable of killing [all] common -.ensc [ami human ferhngj. c *- 
ZCZy ,nam;^J,o arise. This U what 

But as we have said, Zinochka’s parenLs have lelt In r to In r ate 
in the company of Playtl.ing, and nobody, except Anna Minow,,n 
IclTcs her^he aristocratic theory. This save, her nioni strengih 
and enables it to develop to the stage of, if not real independent 
activity, at least to that of eager and persisient desire and on- 
, miry. Some .|uestions trouble her very seriously: she wants to 
know everything, tl.e liow and the wliy ':’ She ,p.c.tion,s I laythmg 
about her previous life and about die work the peasants do. ll.e 
aill tells lie. aln.ut tin-e things. -Afte, I had told I.er 
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things;* says Plaything, >he would hug roe very lightly and say: 
"I would never have learned myself how all this is done. Play- 
thing. Who invented all this in your village, Plaything?’ ‘I don’t 
know who invented it, but all of us are able to do thin^,’ I told 
her. ‘Perhaps it was your mother. Plaything?’ ‘Perhaps, I says. 
That, of course, ended the explanation she received from Play- 
thing, and it was the best explanation she could receive. When 
she talked with her mother and father she could get nothing out 
of them. One day, for example, Plaything burst into tears on 
hearing that the squire had sold her native village and, conse- 
quently, she would never be able to return to it. The young lady 
had a talk with her, gazed at her and became pensive. “How 
does eveiything like this happen!” she asked. “How does what 
happen?” asked Plaything in her turn. “Well.” says Zinochka, 
“don’t you notice that when some people cry others laugh, that 
some say one thing and otliers say something entirely different? 
Now you are crying because Trostino has been sold, but Mama 
and Papa are always glad when they gel money- ’ And suddenly 
she runs up to Plaything and enquires anxiously: “Can’t every- 
body be happy? Is it not possible. Plaything?’ “1 suppose not, 
she says. “Why not?” “It doesn’t happen that way.” says the other 
girl. “Look at us two, we are always together, and yet we think 
differently.” “Yes. hut why is it like that? Why?” At this juncture 
‘\rina Ivanovna comes into the room and enquires what the girls 
arc discu ssing so ardently. But the young lady no longer trusts 
her and docs not wish to tell her. Then .\rina Ivanovna scolds 
Plaything, raises the alarm and reports to the parents that Play- 
thing is frightening the young lady and driving her to tears. The 
parents come down and .start an inquisition. This scene too is very 
characteristic and shows what part this good lady and gentleman 
who. by the by, arc not bereft of the habits of educated society, 
take in the upbringing of their daughter. The mother asks: 

■‘Zinochka, what happened? What were you and Plaything talking 

.ahoiit? Come nearer and tell your Mama.” 

■‘We s.iid that some people cry while other people are merry. . . . 

■'What did you ?ay. niy dear?” 

The Fquiress was very much surprised, and the squire stared with wide 
0)1. II ivcs: hut the younp lady went on: 

" Tluit -oiiu- people laiiuli while otliers cry,” 
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The squiress and the Mjuirc gluiiccd ai each other and liien liath 'i-.red 
at the young lady. 

“Come now. tell me. Mama, ' pleaded the young lady. ‘Tell me, why ail 

this is.” III- 

She iiinipod onto her niollier’s kiucr, hugged her tigluly. looked into 

her eyes aiul waited for the answer that site longed fur. hut llie -quire«s 
N said : 

“Cl.-ver children never ery. my dear." 

"Ihit even clever children feel >ad sniMetiine>, Maiiui- Si/iin lliiiig hurts 
and you feel sad. ..." 

lint the sqiiires-s said: “Clever children are always merry, iny dear. 

“Oh. Cod, Mama, how you talk! Well, suppo-e if' only -iltv .hildieii 
wlio arc sad and cry. hut aren't yon in the lea't bit sorry for them.' 

“Silly ehildren are punidied, Zino.hka, and they soon heeeme eh-ver." 

said the squire, ruhlnng his chin. 

“Yes. our Zinochka is a clever cirl “ said the <<iuire^s. “M»e i* never 
sad, she tiever cries. It’s some muzhik who mines tn tin windciw who cries, 

it's not Zinochka. Zinoelika is a clever girl." 

With that they got up and went out. On rea<hing the door the -quir- 
es' says to .\rina Ivaiiovma: 

“You frightened me. Arina Ivanovna. 1 wondered v»hjt on e.arth w.is 
the matter, lull it lunied out to he sinh iioii'enrc that it if e'cn lurJ to 

And iherc llio mailer ciulrd: tlic ycning lady onl\ lu\i\od a 
deep sigh and tears appeared in her eyes. . . . 

These are the conditions under uliieh a living soul langiii-lies. 
tlur.sliiig for knowledge, for truth, and trying to .'olve for itself 
the riddle of life. When the young lady grew up -omewiiat they 
hired a governess for her: a f]ulet. good*natuvotl (»ernian woman, 
very pt'daiitic. and totally lacking uhllily. She did everything 
according to routine ati<! ohstiuately refit.^tul to sili.sfy the in<|ui>- 
iliveness of her pupil, yvho yvas fond of running ahead and aUo 
of digressing. They could not "Ot on logelhor. and -^eeitig that 
things yvcTC not going yvoll the little German woman tt'ked to be 
rtdea>ed. Her place yvas taken hy u Irivolous I’reiiehyyoniaii, and 
site began to dial and tell stories, atid in the heginnitig eomplete- 
ly enchanted Zinochka and look trotilrol of th ’ yvliolc hoii.ic. Ihit 
even this Frenchwoman failed to .'ati.'fy the girl's imiuisitivcness: 
she yvanted to knoyv the root and cause of everylhing. .'he yvanicd 
'criously to analyse and uiuJersland every single thing, hut for 
.Matilda Vakoylevna everything, of cour-e. yva> ligitl. pretty. >u- 
perlieial, and— empty. After a little yvliile tlie young l.ady iier>elf 
noticed this and i-orded toward' the !• ren< Inyoman. slopped asking 
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her questions and became more and more pensive. Arina Iva- 
novna ascribed her boredom to the fact that Mademoiselle was 
wearying her vith lessons, but to this Zinoclika answered sadly: 
“But I don’t know anything, I have not learned anything, how 
could she liave wearied me?” And she became even more pensive 
and ended up, when she was over fourteen, by going out of her 
mind. Hers was a sad and quiet lunacy — she was always absorbed 
in deep reflection and wept, especially when she saw other people 
weeping. Plaything tried to soothe her: “Stop crying,” she said, 
“you won't have enough slrenglli to cry with everyone.” To this 
the insane girl answered: “But, Plaything, do you reali2e how 
mueli a person is in pain when he cries? I do! I know what 
pain he must feci!” Shortly afterwards, in this mental state, 
?he filed. 

W (• liave purposely dw’elt on certain features of this girls 
rharacter and development in order the more clearly to indicate 
the difference in lire conditions which determine the direction of 
thonglit and will among the educated section of society and among 
the lower classes. Evervbodv will acree that there is little that 
is serious in our methods of education, even in the best; they 
jirovidc little sustenance for the enquiring mind, they provide far 
more iinncces«ary ami unintelligible formalities and abstractions 
tlian answers to the vital question.® about the world and people 
which rise in the minds of clnldren at a very early age. Conse* 
(juenllv. all of us who regard ourselves as educated have been 
sulijectcil. naire or h'ss. to that moral corruption and to that slow’ 
spiritual ^lranguIalion that are fso vividly] depicted for us in 
the scenes between Zinuchk,! and Arina Ivanovna and wUh her 
jkindl parents. To this we shall add that the external position 
of very many people in the so-called educated section of society* 
is quite similar to the po.rilion of Zinochka: lliey have no need 
to work themselves, tliev are able to order otliers about and ex- 
ploit them for ilieir own caprices [, they have a pretext for re- 
garding thcmselvi's in some way superior to this mass of people 
who appear to have been created only for the purpose of ser\’ing 
tlicm], .Ml this greatly df'moralizes and debilitates a man, and 
this is the true cause of the universal flabbiness, pettiness and 
va('iiou.®ncs« about which serious people in our educated section 
of society have hc'on complainirig [so much and for so long]. 
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We shall make so bold as to utter a «ord of truth: whole aeuer- 
ations [in this country] have lived to the end of their days 
tvithout having done anything worth-while and proving only that 
they were unfit for anything practical prechely because tl'<- 
and iiabits were always permeated «ith the ferment of feudal 
views, and from the very beginning, their whole lives were mould- 
ed by the serf system. [\^1iile oppressing and crushing only ex- 
temally. h at the same time still more thoroughly crushed, inler- 
nallv and suUtantially. also those who wanted to live hy oppre.-.s- 
in- othei-. It debilitated, vulgarized, corrupted them, made them 
heartless, and caused them to be far more pitiful, far more insigni- 
ficant and unfit than those whom they exploited by their tyr- 
anny.... It is a good thing that opportunities for such exploita- 
tion have now passed away, otherwise. God knows to what it wool* 

have led both sides. . . .] i i • 

Plaything's sad story continued even after the young lai y > 

death, but we shall not deal with her a: length anv more-Io the 

end of her days she remained the plavlliing of falo and of llu- 

kind gentry whom she served. Slie wanted to arrange her life well 

and happily: she fell in low willi .Andrei. Hie carpenter who 

worked at the manor house, and he liked her too. 1 hey won to 

ask for the squire's permission to marrv ju-t at the time w lei, 

the latter had sold his last estate, together with .Andrei and I hil- 

thing. Tlieir appearance only helped to leiiiiiu tlie .sqiiiress that 

she was reluclanl to part with Plaything, and she went to ask « 

new owner to allow her to keep the girl. Ihe man consented. 

Plaything wanted to .'^ay that she loved Andrei, hut tlie sqinre-.w 

protested in a pitiful voice: “Oh. «''• 

ashamed? Do you really want to leave . Good God. hoM i . 
possible! Everybody deserting us!" And she burst into tear> 
They led her to tlie carriage and pul her in it; and tlic> mu « 
Plaything in too. and they galloped off. .. An. re. could mily 
follow the retreating carriage with eyes, his fare as pj » ^ 
death. The new squire was very cruel, not like the xst one. wo 
.nonths later Plaything learned that in he. v,l age a misfortune 
happened. . . . Six men had b.-en sent to the settlements. ... Andre, 
was the sixth man. . . And so vumisIumI l.cr last hope of happi- 
ness. the possibility of becoming, at last, something more Umn a 

“plaything." 
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In Plaything we have before us a person who is absolutely 
passive: constant sadness and longing — this is the only way in 
which she can protest against her unhappy fate. It is not sur- 
prising: let us remember that she is torn from her kith and kin, 
forcibly removed from ihe^imple life of tlic people and hurled 
[into those still waters] where she is kept as a plaything, forced 

to be mcrrv. and constantly intimidated and bullied. The simplic- 
« * 

ity and freshness of the first years of her life, the first impres- 
sions of her childhood, must be ascribed to the fact that in this 
environment she did not become a [despicable and] fawning 
[menial, talebearer and] troublemaker (like those “noble” hang- 
ers-on of the type represented by Vassilisa Peregrinovna in 
Ostrovsky's The B'nrf/]. 

Put in the verv humility of the unfortunate ones who are 

^ * 

compelled to humble themselves against tlieir will we often see 
far more determination and energy than in the fussy searching.® 
and tossing from one side to another in which even good people 
in this country spend their whole lives. To supplement the paral- 
lel we drew above, we shall no^s• deal with Marco Vovchok’s short 
slorv Sasha. 

The story is a simple one: Sasha uas brought from the \il- 
lage to be the squiress' parlourmaid: the squiress’ nephew se- 
duced her and later became so attached to her llial he wanted to 
marrv her. But as soon as he hinted at this Sa-sha’s tresses were 
cut off. and she was locked up in a dark room. . . . The nephew 
went about weeping and praying, made desperate efforts, and at 
last secured Sasha's release, after vowinc that he would make no 


attempt to marry her. After that everything pursued its normal 
course. exce])t that Sasha wa« so grief-stricken that she l>cgan to 
hale everything around lier and begged the squire to permit her 
to go into a convent i\here. soon after, she d*ed. And he — “to tin® 
(lav visits her grave and prays there.'’ He did not wish to marry. 


and always 
boil\ ran g 


went about looking so sad: “No.” he would say. no- 
ladden mv heart as mv Sasha did. Cod rest her soul! 


Mav God be the judge of my uncle and aunt! . . 

Evc-n from this skeleton of the storv we get a glimpse of the 


difference between the?o two people. Hut here are .several particu- 
lar feature® whicli depict the two characters even more clearly. 
Sasha gave lierself to the young man without reserve; she 
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Zt eac"' Xr go. abroad and people began .0 jeer a. ber for 
she said: 

■ Well, if people “o". “ iMSb' ''' ’.('“'■s'”"!' M-ht-l'ii' sl»'* 

:;'::i' :r.: i:xi::'d;eo, l:;:. r^oae,^ bi,„. 1.^11 uo„ 

d„ I shall do os he says, obey his co.un,a,.d- 

This argument is in perfect barn.ony with Sasha's i^^ion. 
and it shows that slie takes a very wise viesv of her relation to 
the young gentleman. Having fallen in love with her. and ^mg 
elyed her favours, he thereby naturallv became her intercessor 
her protector, became hound to her by co.nmon mtere.s.s. a..d he 
should have been the first to understand this had he been 
of com.non sense and honour. Sasha regarded ,.,m ' 

niaced him on a level which he had not yet mat. aged to reach 

,ith all his education. In his heart he was a good and ■ 

although a thoughtless one. He loved Sa.sha sers h and 

him-^elf confessed to her: 

.trenpth to do it. be<au«.‘ I loved you very nui.l.- 

i-s'ptiX. SaTa''is «Xally“Xlaved; lift thia yoke from her 

drp'endcnce. has no inner si.pport whatever, and Ins whole ben.g 
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i« enslaved by the amusing inviaiities which society prizes so 
highly. He complains that when he was a child his father cowed 
and frightened him; be that as it may, the main thing, after all, 
is that he is reluctant to forego some of the advantage of his 
position, advantages which, though insignificant, are such to which 
he is already accustomed and which flatter his vanity. He is edu- 
cated enough to understand to some extent the insignificance of 
these advantages, but he understands this only theoretically, by 
cold reasoning, in which the heart takes no part. This explains 
why he can neither find the strength to fight nor resign himself 
with dignity and firmness. Take, for example, his talk with Sasha: 
‘Tell me. Sasha, tell me, what shall I do?” he asks tearfully. 
“I am suffering and my head is in a whirl. . . . Oh, Sasha, if 
only I could marry you,” ''Marry me, then,” says Sasha very 
simply, realizing that there is nothing impossible about this. “But 
what will people say?” he answers. ”Ju.<t think. Sasha, what a 
fr.ss everybody will make — my uncle, his wife, who is even worse 
than he. all. ail the relations! They will peck us to death. Sasha! 

I wi.sh I were dead.” With that he burst into tears. But Sasha again 

answers him simply: “Well, let's die, if you want to.” She is read) 

tor anything; if she cannot live with him. she is ready to die with 
him — death has no terrors for her. . . . But he. after weeping a 
while, at last decides: “No,” he sa>'s. “it’s a sin to die bv one's 
own hand [(he is stnick by a fit of piety!)]; belter that I should 
marry ymi. Sasha — rotiie. what max." And he bravely adds. “What 
are they to me? Why should I be afraid of them?. . And. in- 
deed. he has not even anv expectations of a legacy from them, 
and yet he utters his decision in a tone that would suggest that 
he wa- performing some heroic deed, and that he attaches ever 

•o much more importance to it than Sasha does to her readiness 

to die, which she expressed quite sincerely, and with dow'nright 
di-tenninnlion to carry it out. And what is the upshot of his 
i.eroi'm? The upshot is th.it he goes to his aunt and uncle to ask 
foi permission to marrv Sasha and says, after all “we are all 
^qual before God. Anntie.” and then looks on tearfully while the 
sqiiiress. in his presence, cuts off his beloved’s tresses.... It was 
here that Sasha realized what lie was. and when he came to htr 
onhluholf later on she “was not glad and not sorry to see him. 
but just felt sadder.” On another occasion he went to his aunt to 
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demand somelhin- and strode otf witli such a bold step that Sasha s 
friend was both overjoyed and frightened. Bui Sasha says to ber: 

■‘Don’l get excited, my dear: he is not a thundercloud He has 

gone to the squire, and he is brave while he’s on the way; but 
when he comes face to face with them, all the starch will go out 
of him 1 know him- believe me.” And this U exactly what hap- 
penr.1: the upshot of our hero's brawn wa.< that he proim-id 

hU aunt lliat he would abandon all idea of marrying Sasha.. . 
In return for that promise Sasha was given her freedom. Her 

friend again expressed the hope that "perhaps later on Hut 

by this time Sasha thoroughly understood her position, and under- 
stood it in all its details. This is the way she answers lier friend; 
"Pul no hopes in him; he's too timid. It’s not every kind oi love 
that one wants to show to people, my dear! If she's plain and 
poorly dressed they keep her at home, in the corner, on the bunk, 
and say: ‘Sit down, my love, fondle me, but don’t go among 
people- they will condemn us and make the master a>hamed. ’ 
And in answer to her friend's remark: "But he loves you. .he 
adds* ‘‘Oh. he loves himself more, I tell you. ’ Op another occa- 
sion, when her friend advises her to "go straight to him. teach 
him what to do.” Sasha answers: "You couldni leach him even 
if you spent all your life on it, my dear. This subject canno, be 
learned.” And thus, realizing that she had nothing to ^^all or 
hope for, Sasha indeed did not wait long: she entered a comem. 
and even there did not live long: that which had bound her lo 
life had vanished, and her vital strength vanished loo. B.u l,e 
he still lives and constantly visits her grave..,. [\\hy on earth 

docs he bans around there?. . ♦] ^ i* 

A similar picture, but with a somewhat different ' 
the male side, unfold, before us in the story Ao-fyo.-/,,,. After 
pondering over this story we understand still more clearl, the 
diflercnce that distinguishes tlie feelings and aehoii- o ii roni- 
mon man from the feelings and actions of pi-opic who have been 
corrupted by their unnatural upbringing and position. (,eneral 
debility, morbidness, incapacity lor conecnirated and prolound 
passions, characterize, il not all. then, at all cvenLs the majority 
of our 'Vivilizcir brollies. That is why ll.ey arc eont.nuoiislv 
darting hither and thither, themselves not knowing wlial ihev neial 
and what it is they are sorry for. Their desire is so strong lliat 
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they cannot live without gratifying it, and yet they do nothing 
to gratify it: their sufferings are so great that death is preferable 
— but they go on living just the same, except that they assume a 
melancholy air. This is not the case with the common man: either 
he ignores, pays no attention to an object, and certainly does not 
talk about liis desire; or, if he becomes attached to anything, 
if he decides, he does so vigorously, with concentration, and 
pursues his object relentlessly. His passion is deep and persever- 
ing, and no obstacles daunt him when it is necessary to surmount 
them in order to achieve what he passionately desires and has 
deeply planned. If the object cannot be achieved, the common 
man will not stand by with folded arms; at least he ^^^ill change 
his position, his whole way of life: he will run away, join the 
anny, enter a monastery: often he simply does not survive failure 
to achieve an object which has permeated his wliole being and 
has become essential to his existence; if his physical constitution 
is loo strong and can stand more than is necessary for the ex- 
treme irritation of the nerves and tlie imagination — he docs not 
hesitate to commit suicide. This, too, serves to prove to us that 
for the common, healthy man, once he has become conscious of 
Ins personality [and of its rights], the barren, useless life of an 
aulomalon [without principles and strivings] without meaning 
and truth, a life like that led. for example, by Plaything’s squire 
and squires." and many others of the same type, becomes unbear- 
able. 

In ^'adyozlla we see a girl who falls in love with a peasant 
lad and expects him to sue for her hand. Here we have the same 
situation: the other girls in the village jeer at her, lease her about 
her sweetheart, because they envy her: her Ivan is the finest lad 
in the village — she bears everything and waits until he has settled 
the matter. But he goes to another village and there he chums 
up with a factory worker — they gel him drunk and marry him to 
a relative of this factory worker. Later he returns to his ow'n vil- 
lage. wakes up. as it were, and realizes wliat he has done, lull it is 
too late. Here commence the sufferings of poor Nadyozlia, whom 
many jeer at. particularly Ivan’s wife, a vivacious and shameless 
woman. Bitter is Nadyoziia’s lot: her love is so great that she 
cannot live without her loved one and, moreover, her nature is so 
lender, delicate as we say — so the sneers and jeers hurt her pro- 
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foundly and cause her much suffering. Nor does Ivan hnd it easy; 
he ardently loves Nadyozha and, moreover, his conscience pricks 
him— he feels guilty before the girl whose life he has wrec-ked. 
Both suffer, but they suffer inwardly, concentratedly, silently: she 
does not complain to anybody, nor does he say a word to any- 
body. and they say nothing to each otlier, they see each other only 
at a distance. Once he wanted to stop her and express his grief, 
but she ran away from him; he watched her from a disUncc, and 
he grew thin, his face became waxen, and he became altogether 
changed. .At last he could stand it no longer and one day he went 
to the house of Nadyozha’s aunt and poured out hU grief to Na- 
dyozha, but all she could say to him was: “Try and forget that 
I am alive, don’t torment, don’t torture me. my love! . . At this 
juncture Ivan’s \nfe, who had been watching her husband, buret 
into the house and a heated altercation took place: Nadyozha ran 
out of the house ... it was a cold and rainv evening: almost out 
of her wits, Nadyozha stood pressing against the wicker fence 
until her aunt got the quarrelling couple out of the house and 
eventually found her. That evening was enough to cnisli her com- 
pletely. She took to her bed tliat very same evening and never 
rose from it again. Ivan went about as if he were crazy: just 
before Nadyozha died, when she w.as lying unconscious, he has- 
tened to her bedside, gazed at her, wept, and then took to his bed 
himself. “On Thursday Nadyozha was buried and on the follow- 
ing Wednesday Ivan too was carried to the graveyard. ... 

This more than any other of Marco Vovchok’s stones can be 

suspected of idealization: we are so accustomed to regard the peas- 
ant as a coarse creature who is incapable of feeling llie fine sen- 
sation of love, tendernesa. shame, etc. Rut it is doubtful whether 
we can fully trust our observation on this score: Uic common 
people, in general, are not eloquent about their feclines. but we 
are .0 accustomed to eloquence that we cannot easily disceim the 
most powerful scnllmeiil if it is not .adorned with rhetoric. More- 
over. the common people try to conceal from us even 
they would and could express to each oilier. \Xe would be as 
juslificd in'judging of the lender feelings of the peasants by their 
conduct in our presence as we would be in judging of the kind 
ness and compassion of soldiers by their actions on the battle- 
field. We. unfortunately, must admit tlie justice of llio observa- 
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tioti-which. by the by, has long become a commonplace- that 
[tlie uniform and] the frock coat does not inspire the peasant 

with any particular confidence. 

As far as one can judge from certain particular cases and 

negative symptoms, however, we are ready to assert that tender, 
deUcate natures of this kind exist even among the lower class, at 
least to the same extent tiial they exist in otlier classes. It must 
be observed that, in general, natures of this kind are met with 
more rarely than we tliink. \Vc often admire the tender charms of a 
young lady who is weeping over the death of a pet dog. or who 
goes into raptures over the art of some particular artist like Pav- 
luv s Strauss. But this is not uhat constitutes true tenderness and 
delicacy. It must not be sought in vain regrets and rapture, but in 
uenuine sensitiveness to the sufferings and joys of others. Before 
his mind can determine what conduct is demanded in a certain 
case, a person of delicacy will, at tlie first promptings of hi-^ heart, 
irv to mould his actions in such a way that they will bring the 
most benefit and pleasure to other people, or at all events, will 
not cause anybody unpleasantness. The suhslanre of delicacy lies 
in that it is a thousand limes easier for the person who possesst^ 
a to .ulfer an ineoinenienee. or even misfortune, than to cause it 
to others. If he loses sometliing that belongs to you. he will sell his 
last pn-MS.ions. wilt leave himself witlioul a kopek, to rompen- 
sale ' ou for your loss at ail eorts. If he has loaned you some 
ni'uicy. and st'cs that you are in netd. he will •^ufTor want himself 
rather than ask for the repayment of ihe loan. If he himself has 
hoMOwed mon<‘\ he will not rest until he has i'i:pa\ed vou. His 
chief thoiiL-hl. his rhief eoticein. is not to liurl anybody, not to 
be a Ininh-n upon atnbody. Indotxl such a man mav not cause you 
any particular [dea-ure land will certainly not cause you such 
pleasure if vou d<i not in -ome way prompt him to do so), but 
on the other hand, he will eau'e vou no unpleasantness. He is ai- 
wavs seiisiliv. lv w.it.-hful that he should not inconvenience you in 
anv way. not bore vou. embarrass you by his presence or by his 
demeanour towards vou. etc. In its normal state, i.e.. when combined 
with an en. iiietic .haracter and a properly developed conscious- 
nes' of oneV dignity, such a delicacy is one of the highest virlties 
of man it i*^ then a eombinalion of honesty, justice and a practi. al 
iiilcu?t ill the fate of one's nciglibour. . . . But as a conscquenca 
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cf falsely clirecled upbringing [and of the dislorlcd social 
in general] the innate delicacy of tender natures, in most cases, 
receives a wrong development. It is well known that the principle 
of [blind] obedience to authority predominates in the educational 
system in this country, a principle which is capable of killing the 
active strength of the most energetic and proudest nature;. But 
while these are still capable of fighting and, not infre.iucntly. 
succeed in escaping from the moral yoke that is impu-^ed np.m 
them, the tender and fine natures alwavs bend under thi> yoke 
and are very rarely able to rise. They are usually liehly endowed 
by nature; a sensitive perceptiveness enriches them with numerous 
ohsen-alions of a diverse kind at a very early age. and this facil- 
itates the wide development of their minds an<l imaginations ami 
provides sustenance for sincere striving. But nothing is so easy 
as to stutit these natures: reproach is wor>c for llicm than ;lern 
punishment is for others, ridicule is harder for them to hear I’lan 
for others to bear abuse; an un^ucces4ul and severely condemned 


effort plunges them into de;potidi“ney am! caU'O; them to gi\ • np. 
From childhood they may he told that they arc 4upid— ami they 
will not arirue in the presence of othere. And it is not that tlii\ 
believe that they are stupid; no. in ihi-ir heart of hrarl; they are 
convinced that they are more intelligenl llian matu others, peiliap? 
even all those around them, hut ihi-ir iiatur.ii delicacy piexints 
them from expressing views which may. and do. seem -^lupid. "W h>^ 
-hould people want to listen to what seems to them to he .tupni. ' 
they think to themselves, ami keep their ihoiiehts to ihem^elyes, 
Later, even when they have entered 'he lield of practieal at■livlt^. 
when, in spile of themselves, they have shown what they arc ca- 
pable of. when they liave enlcn-d another cir< le in wI.Mi they 
me<*t not with disdain hut respect, even then they ..nmol free 
themselvc-8 from the inlluenrc of their h^rmer impie-intis and 
remain far more taciturn, modest and patient than they onghl to he. 
Their reason compels them to recogiiire their own worth, hut 
they can rarely find the strength to vanf]ui h their deep-r<ioled 
lack of sclf-eonfidenec. whuh 'n many ca«e- becomes transformed 
into -^hecr eowardiec. They iaek enterpri'C he.-m-e 'hev are always 
afraid that they will undertake <om»lhing Ixyond iheir strength; 
they avoid all managerial work in order that their inUnenee slioubi 
not r(?sirict others; they even refuse to apprai-e die results of iheii 
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own activities properly for fear of elevating themselves^ too much 
and tiius overshadowing the services of others. Thus, tney are in 
constant conflict and anUigonism with their own minds, they are 
always dissatisfled with themselves, always suffer from self-con- 
demnation and, not infrequently, refuse a role in which they could 
he more useful than anybody else. Their passion for a thing 
inu=t he whipped up very much indeed to prompt them to display 
vigorous and hazardous activity, in which it is necessary not only 
to give pleasure to others, but also to create unpleasantness for 
them and meet wilii considerable opposition. And it must be added, 
however, that even the passion of people of this Ijqie usually as- 
sumes a shade of timidity: far from being impulsive, their pas- 
sion is chronic, prolonged, hut quiet and reserved. This may be 
useful for the work in hand, but even here they get little pleasure 
uut of it; all the time they are afraid that they will discredit 
themselves and their work and look ridiculous, they regret their 
lack of energ>', mourn over their apathy, etc. Cool reason IclU 
them tiiat tliey possess botli energy and passion to a sufficient 
degree and lliat tliey are by no means apathetic: hut-^ool reason 
influences them much less than they lliemselves think. Lack of 
K'lf-confidencc, whici, lias permeated their natures, compels Uiem 
rdso to distrust reason, and sensitive, morbid impressionableness 


gains the upper hand. 

Tims, unravoiirablc circumstances may Iiavc an extremely un- 
fortunate effect upon innate tenderness and delicacy: they can 
deprive tlieir possessor of energy and drive him to despair. Let 
us now turn to the peasant world: who will not agree that cir- 
runistanccs tliat would foster the correct and full development 
(if a kind and tender nature are found there only as rare excep- 
turns? All the conditions of life in that world serve to coarsen 
r.nd harden the strong nature, while the weak, tender nature is 
rowed, shrinks, and droop.^ into sulimissive despair. This often 
liappens. and hero, wo think, we can find the explanation of the 
two opposite opinions that are expre-^sed about the Russian people. 
,.n(- — that tlicv arc uiUl boasts, and the other — tliat they are duml) 
rattle. And either of these descriptions may fit not only the Rus- 
sian muzhik, hut any man. no matter what class or nation he 
may belong to. romnlelc iiarmony of the feelings which, in 
psychology, are calk'd sympathetic and egoistic, i.e., the complete 
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and Lnseparable merging of self-sacrifice with self-preaersution, 
has not yet been achieved in human society. That is why we m.^t 
everywhere w.th two cateRories of natures: some .n wh.ch ego.sm 
prevails, a striving to impose ones influence upon others and 
rthers with an excess of devotion which prompts those natures 
m re-unce their own interests for the benefit of others, f un- 
happily developed, the natures of the first category b-ome host le 
to everything that is not (heirs, they forget about all r.gh - .md 
become capfble of performing every possible deed of 
brie Tatures of L second category lose all rt^pect for their 

nwn human dignity and permit others to bully ’’ 

becoming something in the nature of a tame domestic animal] ... 

It must be admitted, unfortunately, that the two extremes re 

reled ever so much more vividiv among oiir peasant «.ate ha 
[ireisSLa t>ci 3 become the nature 

among other classes of stmie v B h 

of the common people. Can we real \ ^ 

.laverv.l habit of carrying somebndv on ones bac and b e 
driven has become the muzhik’s second nature? Ami. on the olhc 
hid arr there really grounds lor fearing that [those muzhiks 
: f„ Ii. fidom ilifl without fail use it w, rm. 

Lk as soon as they are ^ '^a" “d^ 

think so, precisely because, all the "“‘.P'";- ,, 

,„e„, -‘''j^‘‘‘;'“rh''wr\ave Ilel “delicacy.” [We are aware 

many will think it strange to apply this word to the pc.- 
antrv but we cannot find a belter expression. Hunilit,. ow 

dienc'e, patience, self-sacrifice 

compedled to do ^every j^., 

days have ce^d to bel ve e-n 

:,e:::dide:s, I believe mle existence of such mvthic.l ser 
pentine nature, among men. [Similarly, it is wrong to believe 
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that theare are sheep who regard it as an honour to fall into 
the lion’s maw, or that there are people who have a natural 
fondness for having their noses pulled, or their faces spat into. 
If we see that lots of people perinit themselves to be subjected 
to such experiments, you may take our word for it that they do 
so for no other reason than that they are compelled to do so. 
Hence, from this aspect, there is nothing to fear: the common 
people’s “delicacy,” warped, stifled and converted into a weapon 
against themselves, will take its natural direction at the very first 
opportunity.] 

But even in the present [warped] state of peasant life and 
thought we see traces of the virile, good direction of this deli- 
cacy. In this we include, primarily, the consciousness to which 
we referred above, and which is immeasurably more developed 
among the lower class than among other classes [who are assured 
of a constant income] — the consciousness that one must live by 
one’s own labour and not be a parasite. It is common knowledge 
that all over Russia the word “mrVoyed”* •• is one of the most 
shameful epithets that one can use, and that it is applied not only 
to the village elder, the zemsky or the sotsky*-^ but to every 
muzhik who battens on the village community. The category of 
people to which so many fine, educated young and old gentlemen 
in large towns belong — gentlemen who for years and years live 
\er\ 'sell by ’'sponging'* "ilh no definite source of income, and 
in constant and also indefinite debt, can sc.arcely be imagined 
among the peasant estate. The peasants, as a rule, entertain a 
very true and "dse opinion of people from their ranks who have 
made large fortunes in various shady ways. Wc ourselves have 
had occasion to speak with peasants who remember the careers 
of certain well-known wealthy men who came from the ranks of 
the common people: 've not only failed to see any of that vener- 
ation for "oalth 'vhich is so customary among our enlightetud 
and “learned” people, but we heard very stern condemnation of 
the means by which the millionaires we discussed acquired their 
extraordinary wealth. It was evident from what the peasant said 
that he was well aware of the means bv which llicse fortunes were 


• Villa^zt' -hark, .a parasite. — Tr. 

•• Rural police. — Ti. 
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made, but that in hi. I.eart he loathed them and would not 
to them even If he had an opportunity to do so. It is said th.. 

™.lik. .1. .Iv- ■■'I «"> ■ '■ “"‘™ 

this is no surprising: on the one hand, that ,1 .. 

ones hvelLod is understood ntuch v,t, K, 

is practised n.iicl, more read.ly. hi, h ar, 

ir.;:!::* rts ^ 

”, - -£ rr*; ■:^::ri±z 

among those whom fak* ha^ plat<d in a j higher 

dolence and caprice). The tnan,^ ,n rvh.eh ,.o, ^ ^ 

category cu t.vate d.sdarn f > 

senseless, selfish wilUulnes> ft Hou ilu v keal |‘"'die 

uplrringing titat is du^ribed ,n ^ p',,, o( 

Opinion was shown us hy the gentleman ^ 

'Cl «nt Af fear of “what will people sa\ . ••• » 

marrying Sasiia out o l.a ,oure.— i-I’^--' 

fear can, of course, he ascribed to n , also in 

public opinion: tve sta- the ,h,-se 

the case of Nadyozha. for l„.|,v, en tfiem. 

cases more closely wc d.,il ^ . diflerc.cel to supple- 

We shall now say a few ,1,.. conunon 

ment the parallel we have 

people and the educate 

!S::ir": .i!.. ■- 
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People notoriously dishonest, exposed and condemned, are re- 
ceived in [good] society as if they had never done anything wrong 
in their lives. Hence, on visiting the house of a man who is well 
known for his honesty, you cannot be in the least bit sure that 
you m\\ not meet people who are very very dishonest. In other 
countries, even those which are not particularly famous for civic 
heroism, there have been examples of people who, detected in the 
embezzlement of state funds, suddenly found that nobody wanted 
to dine with them, while others, if only suspected of such action, 
became so depressed that they cominitted suicide. In this country 
there is no need for such a drastic measure [and such demonstra- 
tions cannot be expected] : public consciousness goes no further 
than gossip. When at any ball or a [high society] party, at a 
banquet, in any assembly where there is a fair number of people, 
enter into conversation with the first chatterbox you come across 
about other gentlemen you happen to catch sight of: my God, 
what sordid stories [disgusting anecdotes] you will hear, and 
what ugly scenes will he described to you about almost half the 
company present! . . . This one climbed up in the world by back- 
biting [and spying], that one dipped his hands into the state 
coffers, that one is kept by a certain old woman who helped him 
in his career; one engaged in smuggling [another was a pimp], 
a third tyrannized over his peasants, a fourth is a confirmed 
bribetaker, a fifth is a card.'^harper. . . . Perhaps the "chatterbox 
you are talking to will exaggerate and lie a great deal: hut the 
remarkable thing is that all the people assembled in this place 
have listened to chatterboxes of this kind on more than one occa- 
sion. know all that is said about every one present, and do not 
even take the least trouble to find out whether the rumours are 
true or false. ‘They say that all that he now has was stolen; 
and indeed, how could be have come into all this wealth without 
stealing? But. what business is it of ours? He gives splendid din- 
ners. Prince so-and-so and General so-and-so visit him. and he 
is doing well in llie serrice; consequently, we need not turn up 
our noses at him [and be ashamed of his acquaintance].” This is 
the kind of argument you will often hear among us. and people 
shake hands with scoundrels whom in their hearts they are ready 
to despise [but dare not]. We do not wish here to enter into an 
analysis of the causes of this stale of [the educated section of our] 
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society, «e sliall put thU ofi for another occasion. Here we shall 
simply note the fact that if public judgment of the moral worth 
of people exists amongst us at all, it is only in the form of gos- 
sip and talk which is of no practical value ; public op.moi. is 
stL only in rdgard to accepted forms and proprieties. Violation 
of the latter is ruthlessly punished; people who are not re.-pcct. 
able'’ are given the cold shoulder; people who lack manners are 
not received in respectable society-unless, of cour«, they are 
very rich. . . . Thus, concern for all sorts of niceties fi Is our whole 
lives determines all our actions, from the tying of the necktie 
and the hour of dinner, from the choosing of polite words in cor,, 
versalion and graceful bow^to the choice of an occupation, an 
..bject of friendship and love, and the cultivali.m ot these ai .1 
ihL tastes and inclinations. Not the substance, but meredv t he 
iccepted and conventional form attracts general attention. Hu b) 
'what is the accepted form determined, what is the niea.-iiie ot it.- 
wortli? [The degree to which it expresses the gentleman, in he 
bad sense of the term, i.e.. tyranny and parasitisni.l It is no 
respectable to be an actor-not because it is a useless occu|,atioi, 
but, you see, because an actor is a hired man he perform- all 
.orts of antics in public for pay, f,e„ a man who, after al , dcs 
mine kind of work to earn his living. Now that- the h, d 
ihin" about it: a respectable man ought not to have to woik o 
ear, r his living, he must be one of the soft white hand tipe [and 
a ilrone] ; to work is the plebeian’s job, . , , I 1 w not surli an 
honour to serve in a regiment of the line as m the Guards, \\ by , 
Not because the Guards offer more opportunities to lieiielit llie 
mrvicc, but mostly because the uniform is more splendid, ai„l 
Guardsman’s equipment and maintenance, being more coslK. at 
once reveals ihe man who can spend a lot of money. It is no, re- 
spectable to joke with a servant-., ot out of tear llial ones pike 
may accidentally oOcnd a man who, becau.^ ol his posil.oiu 
cannot retaliate, but on the contrary, out of fear that Hie s.n-i 
,nav take it into his head to answer our joke will, anolhc. ,ind 
Ihcrcby become loo familiar with a-.... I It is wrong to marry 
a Sirl from the ranks of the common people, nor because she 
could not satisfy the aspirations of an educated man and under- 
stand his inlerests, but simply because she does i.ol know our 
customs and would discredit us by her manlier- ..iid coiueisaluui. 
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This is what all the tear displayed by liie gentleman who dared 
not marry basha amounts to, although he loves her, is quite pleased 
with her, and cannot help seeing tliat she is more intelligent and 
purer than he and all his relations and acquaintances whose 
opinion he iears. . . . 

Fear ot public censure b difierent among the common people. 
It IS true that ihev too have customs which everybody must obey ; 
nut taiiure to obey tbeni does not rouse the whole of society against 
the ollender. for example, a young man may shave off his 
beard; a pour man may go to work on his plot on Sunday in- 
stead of going to church— this will not be followed by persecution 
on the part ot his tellow villagers. But on the other hand, real 
otienee> again>l morals will be very sternly condemned, and if 
tilt verdict ot public opinion often has no serious practical con- 
sequence?. the reason tor it is that there is absolutely no possibil- 
il\ ol putting the public will into action. As you ride into a vil- 
lauc your coachman will catch sight ot a muzhik whom he will 
ui <<nce start railing at and. m addition, hurl a few unkind epi- 
thets alter him. calling him among other things Vanka-thief. ^oit 
usK the coachman what it all means, and he will tell you all 
ainnil Vanka's exploit-, and from his story you will gather that 
VanKa is reall) a confirmed and incorrigible ihiel. “Why then, 
□o vou keep him in the village and allow him to remain at large?” 
you will ask. “’What can we do with him?” the peasant ivill ask 
in turn. "We wanted to send him to the army, but they said he 
was unfit and thej wouldn’t accept him.... We have thrashed 
him more than once, but that didn’t help. ... So what can we do? 
We can’t go to court about him.” “But why not go to court?” 
“bikh!” the coachman will exclaim and only wave his liand in 
disuust. not wishing to waste an\ words on the subject. [His 
e.xtidination anci gesture will enable you to understand his position 
ami to picture t' \ ourself how much moral purity and firmness he 
must have not to become utterly corrupted by the different cir- 
cumstances that oppres-^ hinLi It is not surprisinir that among the 
peasants loo public opinion i? often absurd, sometimes dishonest 
bec'uusc ot insincerit\. and sometimes alloiiether hidden because 
ot cowardice. We do not intend to contest tliis; ^^e are even pre- 
pared to add that in all cases where it is ncccssarv to canvass 
opinii'ii- in order to ascertain the •<tale of the public mind ive 
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find far more confusion anioilg lire peasant estate ihai. in an\ 
other because it is not accustomed to conduct its affairs according 
to its own wishes. But we assert one thing, namely, liiat there we 
will find more regard for human dignity, less indifference to what 
my neighbour is and what 1 seem to be to my neighbour. Concern 
for one’s good ruinie is met with n>ore often there tlian among 
other estates, and in a more normal form. [It is well known that 
the natural desire to earn the good opinion of people often as- 
sumes the form of a morbid quest for a reputation, for the ^akc of 
which all sorts of abominable deeds are often cominitied. But this 
happens precisely among the members of the "educated HX'tion 
of society who. having enriched their mind.- with all sort- of 
knowledge, see numerous goals and road? before them, but lack 
the strength to reach these goals; when it come- to taking the road, 
it turns out that they are very lazy.... Seeine that they cannot 
achieve the real, they begin to chase after appearance?, a- rnu> h 
as to say; I may not be ricli. l)ul let olliers say that I am rich 
there’s something gained at least in that. In ordinary lanmi ize 
this hunting for a reputation is called simpK decepiion. Iiocui- 
pocus, and cannot possibly he confused with the d.'-ire to li.i\e 
a good name. The latter is the direct result of good will towards 
men and respect for tlieir personality. Developed to the e.\lreme, 
it is transformed into obsequiousness, timidity, fear of ones own 
opinion — and this we often sec among our peasant.-, llie whole 
circumstances of whose lives lead to the notorious meekness lh.')l 
is lauded by the Slavophil-. But at all cvenl«, at bottom and in 
substance] ihU sensitivene?^ of the people to public opinion [to 
a good name—] is one of the proofs of their capability of high 
[civic] development (on sound and ju-t principles]. 

We have digre?sed from the story I's'adyozhn. which prompted 
our observations on delicacy, respect for another'- personality 
and a good name as the expression of our neighbour's [ike or dislike 
for us. But we now revert to this story, and with it wo want to 
demonstrate the difference in the views upon wliat is shameful anrl 
what is not shameful held by the common people and by <o-called 
civilized socielv. Nadyozba suffers from tlu* insinuation- and jeers 
of her friend-. She feel- that slm ha- lo-t her reputation : and 
vet. as is evident from the story. Ivan did not -e.bice lier. did 
uol do to her whul in our common language is called "ths- 
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honouring” a girl. Ivan too suffers, and all the personages in 
this story consider him to be exceedingly blameworthy, al- 
though he did not take advantage of the girl’s love. Why do 
they both suffer and grieve? What is it that is shameful and hard 
for them to bear? According to our conceptions of life he has 
no obligations towards her, she has in no way disgraced herself 
before him. or before other people, for she has not allowed him 
to do anything indecent to her. . . . Yes, but the conceptions of 
the common people are different. We know that they show little 
concern even for physical purity and so we say that rural morals 
are very corrupt. Perhaps. But whatever you might think about 
this, you must agree that there is a loftier and purer conception 
of the moral aspect of the case in the despair of Nadyozha and 
Ivan than in our ordinar)' judgments and habits. Nadyozha knows 
that although she has preserved her physical virginity, her most 
sacred, most intimate feelings have been outraged; he too knows 
that lie has poisoned the girl’s inner world, has disturbed her 
peace of mind and has desecrated the shrine of her heart by the 
mere fact that lie has drawn the immodest and jeering attention 
of strangers to her secret. Let us now recall and compare wiUi 
this delicacv and humaneness the coarseness of an Andrei Kolo- 
sov. whom his humane friends regard as being the best among 
many!. . . .And, indeed, he is better than others: most of the others 
behave in the wav Prince N. behaved in The Vmvanled Man . . . . 

Bui why was Nadyozha ashamed of her feeling if it was so 
pure? She was not exactly ashamed: she simply felt embarrassed. 
She seemed to he influenced by the thought that all her friends 
were angr>’ with her becau-e of the preference Ivan had shown 
her. that they thouaht that she had lured him to herself and were 
now laughing at her because her lures had failed. . . . The morbid 
develo|)nient of her fine and sensitive nature makes her excessive- 
Iv timid and suspicious: she regarded herself as a social out* 
ca-'t. Moreover, her iiisniitv reallv suffered: suddenly she foimd 
herself in tlie position of one who. for no reason whatever, is 
puhliciv slapped in the face. Of course, if we examine it coolly 
we shall find that ibis is really nonsense: in discus.^ing the moral 
virluo of a man must enquire wliether he desen'ed to he 

slappetl or not: he was really slapped or not is an entirely 

differcJU que^-tion. a question of might and not of right. But we ask: 
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are* there many people ni the educated section of our society uho 
could elevate themselves above a slap in the face and remain unem- 
barrassed— not only if they themselves are undeservedly slapped, 
but even if they have occasion to witness such an incident? . - . 

'=;carcely anv class, taken as a whole, can boast of t!ie sound- 
ness^nd common sense of its public opinion. Nor can the com- 
mon people boast of it: this very story hadyozha, in depicting 
the attitude of Nadyozha’s friends towards her, demonstrates the 
crudeness and fallacy of their judgment. This circumstance has 
not escaped our attention, and we do not intend to jusli v it, 
although we must say that false and ignorant concepL^ of this 
kindaremore excusable among the peasants than among the iig i- 
er classes of society which claim to he educated. We have already 
referred above to the numerous obstacles the peasant ericounlers 
in his development, and to the amount of inner strength he needs 
to guard himself against tlie complete suppre-ion of his common 
sense and clear conscience. And yet, in this situation, we still find 
natures in which livine human instincts hum. teeblv and urn s 
ly, perliaps. hut unquenchably. so that if the-e instincts are uim t- 
ed. or unsatisfied, the organism itself nu.M die. Per^on^ like 
Nadvozha. who at first sight seem to hr exceptional, turn out. on 
a closer examination of the circumstances and cliaracler. to lx. 
by no means as rare among the peasant estate as we are accu>. 
tomed to think. We repeat, if delicate natures like ^ad^ozha^ an 
not more numerous among the common people than amona ^udi- 
bred young ladies and ecntlcmen. then at all events they are 

equally numerous. i - • i i 

Then there is that passive side, that passive mle ^uv.rU o . 1. 

natures plav. NaHvozha i. in herself a beautiful pe.-.onal.lv , lull 

she needs t;nder care, aud if sl.e pets litis, vou ea„ expo, ' ktu. ■ 

ness and tenderness front her. littl the tnontent she ftitds It, ..self 

in adversity, she shrinks and hides, and yon wtll eel ttoth.na 

front her except hitler tears. , . . ,\.t.ottp the eottttttot, people yot. 

will ftnd natures equ.nlly tender and kind, h.tl tttore eti.-toeltc an,l 

more active. Surit natures will also itot scout ntt.sterntus to those 

who do not entirely ttegloct the study of ottr c.tttt.ttoi, pe,t|.le. We 

find one of these per.sottalities itt Marco \'ovchok-s story Au/, r,„ ■ 

Katerina is also very sensitive to ridicule, reproaclies atel 

even lo sitl.l.lc jokes of ihe ,tt.,-t itttttwe.tl ttalutc. When -he w.t 
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still a little girl the squiress brought her from Little Ruissia to a 
village in Great Russia; here evcr>*thing about her seemed strange 
— the language she spoke, her embroidered blouse and her lan- 
guid and pensive manner. . . . The girls in the ^’illage began to 
tease and laugh at her. It goes without saying that the little girl 
could not clearly and definitely understand the meaning and dig- 
nity of everything she did: she could not, like some philosopher, 
go on doing what she was doing and disdainfully ignore the jeers 
of the mob; she could not but take to heart the teasing of her 
friends. If she were a shrew she would have quarrelled with ev- 
erybody and would have defended herself by force; but her deli- 
cacy, her instinctive respect for herself and for others, prevented 
her from doing this. Consequently, she simply stopped doing 
what seemed strange and comical to others. One day her friends 

laughed at the embroidered sleeves of her blouse and she never 

% 

wore that blouse again. Another day her friends stole up to a 
kursan.''* where she used to go alone, and heard her sing a Ukrain- 
ian song. Tliev teased and asked her all sorts of questions — the 
result Avas that she slopped going to the kurgan and never sang 
tliat song again. ... But in addition to this sensitiveness to every 
outside impression, Katerina also possessed an inner strength which 
imperatively demanded an outlet, w'hich imperatively had to ex- 
press itself in some kind of actinty. For a long time the circum- 
stances of life ran counter to Katerina’s strivings: her mistress 
took her to another estate in which she was a stranger: she w'as 
given in marriage to a man whom she could not love. She did 
not complain to anybody .•iboul lu r fate, she did not utter a word 
about the way she was living, she did not even permit anybody 
to pity her in her presence, and she did not quarrel with her 
husband: she would ‘‘merely stand motionless before him w'ith 
dnwMca-t eves, austere and stern. . . She wanted to find some 

4 

(XH'iipation. but there was nothine for her to do. She learned to 
sin" SO well that one’s heart Avas lorn with vearninc listenins to 
her. She was the first to be invited to weddings, at which she 
^ang sad songs and thus gave vent to her feelings. But this Avas 
not enough: she found life so unbearable that she even took lo drink. 
One dav her friend c^id to her: “Katerina, darling, don’t drink 


* ynritiit burial mound. — fr. 
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much! Theie are sirangers here, and they will condemn you. Bet- 
ter sing to us!” And this is what she answered: -Oh. you people 
have no pity! You keep on telling me to sing, to >ing; you don't 
mve me a moment’s rest! Let me rest! Let me drink and forget!” 
Evidently she found it hard to live without doing something, 
without beinir of some use. And so she uould probably have 
ruined herself had she not, happily, found something to do: -he 
beard of a witch doctor who lived near the village and she decukd 
to ask her to teach her to cure sickne.ss; even as a child >he had 

been fond of examining and learning to recognize all sorts of 

Rowers and herbs. This is the way the witch <bvtor het^elf de- 
scribes Katerina’s visit to her; 

■She come to me aitd o,.kcd; 'How ehoU 1 live.- and die itorc.l ,.l 
me so hard that she positively friiditeitcd me. 'Live as all people '"J 
dear,- I said. 'No, you tell me how I should l.te bit down. I 

yourself and say a prayer: sou.el.ody's east a spel over you. bhe :^t dew , 

crossed herself and broke into tears. 1 ha-l h. rl.s l.a.mms on the w .1 
and al.so o„ the windovsill, dryinp in the sou ' 

these herbs for'/' site .i.skod me. ' lo . urc peo|de. 1 -.-iid I h- u ■ ur. m , 
my dear!' Ibit wb„t is tbe tmitter with vou? Tell me. My lo.ut a. es. 
she said softly, and tlie tears rolled down ber ebeeks. -And due-n t your he d 

ache?' Yes my bead arli--s lo.: eve.yhmp .ulies. o 1 pate lur 

herbs: she bowed .md went away. I took a nap. mv 

a knock at the door apain. It was she. Mie InnI come b.ick. W 1 .it d ^n 

want?' I asked. 'Tell me. my dear, what portions do "r 'U 

I p„, anury an. her lo po, !ml -In- bm.-t into l.ar- wot-e llnin heln,,. 

■If von won't trll n.e ih-n kill me ripht here. si, .,11 ,1... any ho ...^ 
/.ooi;,' she said, hole I m, indenup- ™y //(e 't ,o . / ^3 

„„ ,0, ,0 «,„/ rm,/n„p «m/ " "» “ 

I rclly t,U: She's ma.i, I thonpht lo mys.'lf, and felt -riv .or L r . 
so I t'll.l her a Ihilip or two. more I" ' 0 "lhe her lb m ant.linip. , . ■ 

rememher all this, 1 thonph, lo mv-elf! lint .he del r. , mania , ■ 
and Inler 1 heard ih.it -he ha.l bepun 1.. t,.,.l l.ilnot-. ' ‘ 

I :.t the Hint sbe w:,. no ,nv > no 

,lav -be came to me with In-r :mns full of I.erl.s, I loi wenonn' I, .0 
all kindly, Inil she prol.aid.'.l not to in.t.ie it. Ito .on ^ ' 
G.aimy?’ -Ik- askcl, ‘No. ini.l I .lor. 1 v.;,nt to. I -..a-. H'i' 

for vou.’ -Ik -av-. 'TlKy ii-<-{ii) !„ il.^ p-.-l [.,r iKaliiii.. 

l.uvr you irk-j >1..-.. on? Ho. -lo ><.u 
U„r I trie! llinu on inyM-lf. Cranny.’ ’On your- II! ,!o vou noan? 

•nh iuo, like lliat.' >1 k an-wr.. 1 al.ay. try tlKin on m>-. I l.r.-t, ainl 
if ,|„.v .io MIC no harm 1 pvc- thnn to o,Iv-r< il.at ..r a-l.tn,-lK.l .ne, 
if. innl.! Hut -Ik -,>okc in -ucl. a tlo.t I u.ul.lo . IkIp IkI„ v- 

i„. i,..r \.hJ wVicc ilun ^hc /i«r Irrn bringing >'»' "It '-m .U.rrhs. ./oJ 

/ (irn gnilijul lo ha jot rcuonling me jot hmmg Uiught her. 
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And as soon as Katerina found “something to do that she 
really liked” she stopped drinking and became cheerful and kind. 
She became calm about herself, but other people’s sorrows made 
her sad and gave her no rest. The fir^t thing she asked her pa- 
tients was whether they were in trouble. One sick woman said to her: 
“What is there to tell? Nobody can 'understand another’s trou- 
bles.” “What! I can’t understand?” exclaimed Katerina. “U my 
life not bitter enough? There is no trouble in the world that is 
not my trouble — all grief is my grief. If you lived as I lived, 
vou would undeistand!” The sick woman was surprised to hear 
thi.'S. hut remembering Katerina's husband, whom she refused to 
fondle and love no matter how much he loved her, she said by 
way of an answer: “But what about your husband?” This did 

not annov Katerina. She merely thought for a moment and said: 

“And his grief is my grief too. but it is not my business to help 
him!. . . It was not my fault that I was thrust upon him: he acted 
iinwiselv.” How vividly these simple word* express the conscious, 
independent energy of Katerina’s character!... She stands far 
higher than Plaything or Sasha, for example: she will not allow 
her heart to be dominated bv others, she will not surrender her- 

4 

self to ilie one with whom fate had hound her against her will: 
slie wants to love everybody, to see everybody happy, but she 

seeks free scope for her activity and her love. If she were taken 

forcihlv and told: “Make this one happy, but not that one.” her 
whole nature would revolt asainst this violence and. in spile of 
the abundance of love that fills her. she would not find the 
."ilrenath to obey this rnmmand. Her kind and lender nature urges 
her to devote herself to the welfare of her neighbours: hut this 
voluntary service has nothins in common with renunciation of 
one's personality, with permitting oneself to become the play- 
fhiii" of another'i e.-.price. No. her cojisrlousnes-i of her dignity, 
of her intlenendence. i« as strong a* her consciousness of her 
kinship with people and of the dutv of people to lielp each other 
in the common labours and rar.-'s of life. [All that she lacks to 
enable her to orcupv a high place in the ranks of the finest per- 
sonalities. whoso momorv is pre.served in liistorv and popular 
tradition, arc ftvourahle conditions for development and wider 
scope for activity. I 

It is rare to find a person who lias remained so free from the 
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two opposite extremes— canyuig generosity to the point of losing 
one’s own freedom, and the egoistical exaltation of enes own 
personality to the point of forgetting the rights of others. It must 
be observed, however, that it is not only among the common 
people that such persons are rare; unfortunately, we see m all 
classes of society kind men who carry their kindness to the point 
of allo^^■ing everybody to order them about, and men who carry 
their self-esteem to the point of tyrannizing others as much as 
they possibly can. Under these circumstances, we often wonder at 
the moral qualities of some people only because they do not fawn 
upon or tyrannize others as much as Uiey might do m the poM- 
tions they occupy. Thus, we praise the good squire who does not 
exact an excessive quit rent from his peasants, the honest ta\ern 
licensee who sells tolerable vodka [the government o ficial who, 
although lie acts against his conscience by order of his supe- 
riore, manages to behave not too much like a Ounkey] etc., etc 
Compelled as we are to use this measure to appraise the mora 
virtues of people in our society, we ought to be very p eased 
when we see at least the possibility of the appearance of per- 
sonalities like Katerina among the peasant estate. If the majority 
of people were like her, history, of course, not only ours but of 
the whole of mankind, would he entirely different from what it 
is. But important for us is the mere fact that beneath the heap 
of rubbish that has been blown upon our common people 
from different sides, we still find that they have suff.cien 
vital strength to preserve the good human instincts and ^outu\ 
common sense and to force them to the surface. Oftc-n the 
shooU of innate strength are feeble, scarcely visible and 
often wither licfore they pusli their way into the light of da\. 
rarely are they able to withstand misfortune with llic fortiliid(« 
we saw in the case of Masha and Katerina. But the fact that 
the elements which are so vividly expressed in these two worn- 
cn can be observed among the people even if only to a slight 
decree is already of great importance. That we will sec them if 
we*" study llic life of the common people wltli allcntion and love 
—we can safely guarantee. Then it will no longer he difficult 
for US to understand why, in most cases, the development of 
these elements among the people stops so early and is often 
quite stifled; nor will it be difficult to understand to what ex- 
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tent the common people themselves are lo blame for the incom^ 
pleteness, or total cessation, of their development, and to what 
extent all we who count ourselves among the educated are to 
blame for it If we do take the trouble to ponder over th^, we 
shall inevitably arrive at the question; what mi^t we do to 
remove as much as possible that which so frightfully hinders the 
development of the good qualities of the people? , _ . 

We shall not stop to answer this question here; it is im- 
measurably easier to deduce this answer for oneself than to 
formulate it intelligently [in a Russian book: that may lead to 
no end of trouble!]. But we can here turn the readers’ attenUon 
once again to the idea, the development of which is the mam 
object of this essay— the iden that Uie common people are as 
capable of displaying all sorts of lofty senUments and actions 
as the people of any other estate [if not even more], and that 
a stnct distinction must be drawn between the consequences of 
the ex-temal oppression they have to bear, and their inner and 
natural strivings, which have by no means been stifled, as many 
think. Whoever sincerely accepts this idea will feel more con- 
fidence in the common people, will be more eager to come closer 
10 them in the full hope that they will understand wherein their 
welfare lies, and will not renounce it out of laziness or coward- 
ice. Imbued with this confidence in the strength of the people 
and hope for their good will, one can influence them straight- 
forwardly and directly [in order to rouse strong fresh forces for 
real action and lo protect them from the distortion to which tliey 
are so often subjected under the present order of things. 

This distortion causes much suffering to the unfortunate 
ones but in most cases it benefits those who have been placed 
over them, those who own them]. But [it must not be forgottem 
that sometimes things turn in the opposite direction:]^ not all 
natures are soft and yielding like those of Sasha or Nadyozha. 
not all are as firm and sensible as Katerina, not all are stub- 
bornly opposwl lo evil like Masha; we meet with other natur^, 
stern and ruthless, whose inner reaction towards every encroach- 
ment upon their personality develops to truly formidable 
sions and assume- an aggressive character. We were prompted 
in think of this cirrumsianco (which, incidentally, must on no 
account be lost sight of) by the character of Yefim m Marco 
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Vovchok’s story A Merchant's DaugkUr. We tiave not yet >aid 
anything about this story; we shall deal with it now and finish 
our essay which, to our own surprise, has grown to such an in- 
credible length. 

Yefim is a muzhik, the squire*^ coachman, a tall, dark, bearded 
fellow with rosy cheeks, flashing eyes, a fine proud lace and a 
merry but ironic smile. The squiress hires a parlourmaid, Anna 
Akimovna, a poor merchant’s daughter. Yefim takes a fancy to 
Anna Akimovna the very first time he sets eyes on her. and at that 
very first encounter she offends him; she walk- past without 
even glancing at him, and barely mumbles a word in answer to 
his first question. Her haughtiness touches him on tlie raw. and 
he begins persistently to persecute her, determined at all costs 
to subdue and possess her. He causes her a great deal of un- 
pleasantness in numerous ways; they constantly quarrel, and vet 
they take an increasing interest in each other. A year went by; 
the other servants in the house noticed that Anna Akimovna was 
always turning the conversation on Yefim. It was alyfays: Yefim 
has gone to acI the horses shod; Ychm sings well; its lime 
Yefim got married, I wonder whom God will send him for a 
bride?” This is what the servants said in the presence of Anna 
Akimovna, but she said nothing, she merely lUtened and did 
slyly try to turn the conversation in that direction. Misha, the 
cook’s boy, saw throiish Anna Akimovna's cunning and told 
Yefim about it. Anna Akimovna guessed that Yefim knew some- 
thing and they had a real quarrel. Anna Akimovna threw up in 
Yefim’s face that he was a muzhik. 

“You’ve KTown too conceited too conceited!" Anna Akimovnn burst 
out at him. -Let you «t ol a table .. You .e lontotten who you are,... 
A fine lord, to be aore! ... What do tou think you are? 

Yefim stood hi front of her shakino hb bead: 

“Whnt prmcelv laoiily Ho vou come from?" i. ♦ 

“How dare vou compare yourwlf with me? You ve roI no shame! My 

faUier wa.* a merchant, he bod hi« own 'uainess. . 

“Ye^e-e-a. yo<^l We know all about that! Suppose you are tncc 
ehanu You only know bow to cheat. Wliy. only ye-terdas I ^pht a ker* 
chief How that wicked kinsman of yours swore that it would ner^r wear 

out But look at it. it's full of holes!" 

And sayinc this he :aimly unfolded the kerchief; she stood them 

pale and trcmblins* 
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■TU complain to the mtsttcaa abont yon!" she screamed. “Don’t dare 

"'“'^4:rrwhmr';‘lm“ett’’eac, aimed Vehm in feigned astonishment. 
»Yes-you*re a stupid muzhik!" screamed Anna Akimovna. 

Yefim looked as if somebody had stroked him the v.ronE way, 

tossed his curly hair and stroked his heard. ,^Krant 

"Wait a minute, wait a minute," he began, retraining 
voice "yL sari'm a muzhik.... Well, I admit it. I am a muzhik. And 

it's not long since I came from the village. I admit that ^ P ° f ^ 
and ^wed provided for my own needs and had enough to sell and d^l. 
honestly with people, kept friendly with them. I m good-tempered. But y • 
Annrlkimos-no, a memhanfs dannlnor. «hat have you POt ah 

What if you have a pretty face? That’s not worth anythtup The nnportanl 
Ing is your heart, your temper. You are quarreUome; too much of a 

shrew. ..." . w , . . 

“How dare you?" she squealed. But he kept on: 

“You are no longer young, but nobody shows you any respect. ... IN 
matter what you may call yourselt, no matter how much you 
people pass you bv and don't even ask: n-ho is this Anna Akimovna..^. 
My^aiher tilled the soil and everybody will say: ‘He was a good muz^uk, 
was the old man!’ But nobody has a good word to say about your fathe 
even if he di^ wear coaLs lined with fox fur.” 

They quarrelled very seriously and slopped talking to ^ch 
Ollier, except that they teased each other at mealtime. Meanwhile, 
both -rew tliin and pale, and were sad and pensive when alone. 
At last Ye6m decided to do something about it. One day, after 
Anna Akimovna had been making fun of muzhiks and muzhik 
ways for a long time, Yefim exclaimed: “Ekh, little mother. Anna 
Akimovna! And vet, 1 a inuzliik. wanted to sue for your hand. 
1 thinks to myself: although she’s not over clever, she's stuck up 
and a shreiv. still, she can trail behind the baggage cart.” Anna 
Akimovna flared up and trembled with passion, but be went on: 
“Take care, little mother, don’t get so excited, something might 
happen to you. You needn’t be afraid about my proposing to you 
now. It was just a silly idea that had entered mv head, but it’s 
gone now. Every man should know his place. 1 slial! find some* 
body wlio’s my equal.” And. indeed, after that Yefim would dress 
in his best clothes and leave the house every day: and he would 
come back singing in a very merry mood. Anna Akimovna calmed 
down and wailed to see wbal would happen. One evening Yefim 
came into the servants’ room and announced that he was going 
to the squircss to ask her permission to marry. He then turned to 
the merchant’s daughter and said; “And you. Anna Akimovna, 
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I hope vou will let bygones be bygones and be kind to my intend- 
ed wife' She’s a nice girl!” Anna Akimovna’s face paled and her 
lips trembled. She left the room, hid herself in a nook on the 
staircase and wept bitterly ; she wept for a long lime and did not go 
down to supper.... When Yefim was told about this he rushed 
to her. took her in his strong arms and kissed tier. .. . She gasjied 
with astonishment, glanced at and recognized lum. and then threw 
her arms round his neck and wept and wept 

He picked her up and carried her out of that nook. She struggled 
to gel out of his arms, but he wouhi not let her go; he put her do«n 

u,e Akimova!” he said. ■'Now you aro 

"’'"'.And ho said it in a lone that sounded as if ho hod vanqnishod hi. 

bitle; enemy; meanwhile, two tears rolled down his rhecks 

such a malicious smile on his lips! It was ternhle an.l amazinp to look 


him then 

They got married. From the very first day of the marriage 
celebrations Yefim began to play pranks on his wife to tame her. 
He urged her to invite her friends and distant re)ativ(s-merr lants 
wives and daughters— to her spinster’s party and to the wedding. 
She did so. He did not invite any of his relatives to this parly- 
and Anna Akimovna was very glad; she was very much afra^ 
of uncouth guests, and every time the door ojxmed she turned 
pale, but no uncouth guests came; merchants’ daughters alone 
sal round the table cracking nuts. Next day. however, on return- 
ing from the altar, the young couple was met with bread an. 
salt by a liule muzhik in bast shoes and a threadbare peasant coat. 
When they opened the door they found their house full of muzliib 
in bast shoes. Anna Akimovna staggered and she could only 
whisper- •‘Villain!” The merchants’ daughters shrank hack and 
pouted their lips; Yefim told them not to be haughty and sit down 
to enjoy the wedding feast, but they turned their backs on Inm 
and faced the wall, whereupon Yefim flung the door wide open 
as a bint for them to go. . . . Anna Akimovna was so overcome 
hv this incident that next day she fell seriously ill. Yefim became 
.ad and despondent and sal at her bedside for whole nights gazing 
at her- but even then be was stern with her. and only once did 
he tenderly urge her to take a cure. She only turne.1 her back on 
him. After that he became still more stern; and wlien she recov 
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ered he made her life a misery, paying her out for her former 
pride. “Yes, Anna Akimovna,” he would say, “you ceased to be 
a princess when you married me! What a terrible mistake you 
made — simply awful!” She never uttered a word; he would glare 
at her as if she were his fiercest enemy, and sometimes he would 
say with an ironic smile: ‘‘Nettles grow wath slings, but even they 
can be boiled soft!” She withered and pined away under his tor- 
ments, but he himself suficred too: he aged, his face became 
winkled, all his merriment left him, his smile became sardonic 
and his conversation bitter and caustic. . . . Anna Akimovna did 
not hold out long; she died in the autumn, quietly and without 
pain. Yefim was not at home at the time: the squiress had sent 
him on some errand. When he returned he found her laid out 
on the table — he stood stock-still without uttering a word, and 
“he stood there all night; he didn’t move, didn’t utter a sigh. Next 
morning he went to buy a coffin, went to the priest to arrange 
for die funeral service and dug his wife’s grave with his own 
hands. Guests were invited to the funeral. Tlie man seemed to be 
quite calm, but there w'as something menacing in the air; vour 

heart fell, told you, that something terrible was going to hap- 
pen ” And indeed, something terrible did happen 

Tliey cflrried Anna Akimovna to die jiraveyard and buried her in the 
cold damp earth. The people rulurncd from the graveyard; a commemoration 
diiuicr was gi\en and Yefim himself sawr to all die arrangements. When 

all the guests had left he look the horses to be watered. .As he went out 

he said to Misha; 

"Lisicn, Misha, and rcmemljcr! In case 1 die. I leave al! my [iroperly 
to my wife’s aunt; let them giNC her everything. Did you hear what 
I said?" 

Misha was seared to di;atli. 

"Yes, I heard." he said. 

"Well, don’t forpet!...’’ .And be galloped ofT. 

Misha ran into the stuvanls' room trembling all over. 

“Yefim wants to do away with himself!" 

Kverybndy was startled: they ran to die river. They found all the 
horses tethered to the willow trees at the foot of the bank, but of Yefim 
there was not a sign. . . . They called and searched for him and at last 
diev found his cap near an old, disused well. ... A long time ago a girl 
was drowned in this well — there was no bottom to it. Near that well they 
found his cap. They called men with boat hooks, and amidst a lot of 
shouting and talking diey fished Yefim out. lie was dead. 
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Everybody v.ll doubtless di^ern in Yebin the features o 
the purely Russian character, and moreover, a character not 
iron^ out by education, i.e., the character U.at one usually finds 
precisely among the common people. This stubbornness, this in- 
ability peacefully to forget and forgive, thU senseless urge to na„ 
a person continuously and without respite, while at the same time 
feeling a strong attachment to him-all these are features which 
the h«t of his detractors and the parly of h.s quasi defenders 
readily ascribe to the Russian. His quasi defenders will, of course 
discern in this a magnificent spirit, will find the prototypes of 
characters like these in Ivan Grozny and Peter the Great, an 
sometimes, in order to draw parallels, will even disturb the rep^e 
of the austere and virtuous Spartans and ancient Romans. \te 
confess that the worthy defenders of the Russian people go a lilt e 
too far. It is rather dilTicull for a man who is not heartless to 
admire a character like Yefim’s. Rut there is one thing that cannot 
be denied him, namely, strength ; and there is one thing that can- 
not but be admitted, namely, that it is dangerous to play prank, 

'''“'’lndid!'s«'how frightfully he avenged hiniself upon -Ynna 
rVkimovna for offending his pride 1 And how fata and iiicxorahle 
was this vengeance! If he had simply planned, and had coolly car 
ried,out his plan-to induce the girl to marry him- it would hate 
been a miserable intrigue, testifying only to Ins h^rt essiics aiu 
Llice But this was not the case: he actually loved the girl, and 
It uly her disdain onendcKl him so deeply; in striving to win 
her love he responded to the promptings of his heart rather than 
to the voice of vengeance; he could not have 

this is proved by the fact that he could not survive her death. But 
some power drove him to go on cruelly insulting her. This power 
was savage, unreasoning, fatal to himself; but he was not s rong 
enough to resist it because hostile circunistance-s preyenled the 
humane and reasonable demands of nature from developing in him 
suiriciently. Victory over the proud woman gave him Ijfold 
uleasure-the satisfaction of his pride and the winning of her 
love for which l«e had been striving. But liis malice was sUonger 
diaii love, he was loo i.roud and sclf-coiifidenl to sc^ loo hig i 
a value to the woman’s love he had won. But the iiisulU she had 
•inflicted upon him had sunk deeply into hU heart, and he could 
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neither forgcl nor forgive them. No submission, no sacrifice couW 
placate him; he himself suffered, some kind of longing oppressed 
him and he became more and more gloomy as he weaked his 
vengeance upon his beloved wife; but he could not stop. A sort of 
insatiable, infinite desire to humiliate her was roused in him, a 
desire to make her suffer for what he himself had suffered, to 
trample upon her as if desiring in this way to restore his own 
rights which had been trampled upon, his own dignity which had 
been degraded and despised. His whole conduct is explained by 
‘ that general law of reaction by which one extreme always calls 
forth another. For many years Yefim went on living without giving 
a thought to his [human] dignity and bearing the numerous hu- 
miliations connected with his position. But one day his dignity 
received a particularly painful blow in collision with a woman he 
had taken a liking to and whose position he regarded as being 
equal to his owm; the bitterness of the insult roused his conscious- 
ness; and once having pondered over hU humiliation, having fell 
it, he strove to raise his own dignity with all the energy inherent 
in his nature. His marriage to Anna Akimovna was not enough 
for him ; he could not clearly grasp the significance of the step 
which the “merchant’s daughter” took in marrying him. a muzhik; 
in order fully to feel his victory he had constantly to remind her 
of it, he had constantly to exercise the rights of the victor over his 
victim. However much he insulted her. however much he cowed 
her. however much lie tormented her, it all seemed to him inade- 
quate. She humbly and tacitly confessed her impotence, admitted 
his right over her. but it still seemed to him that he had not yet 
sufficiently proved his dignity to her and restored it in her eyes. 
That is why his vengeance was senseless, instinctive, painful to 
him.<elf. and unable to find satisfaction, became a condition of his 
life. While he was dying he was probably thinking that he had 
not yet sufficiently asserted himself, and if his wife were resur- 
rected he, no doubt, would sLirt all over again, at the very first 
opportunity. After all, reason was beginning to awaken in him dur- 
ing her illness— he tenderly urged her to take a cure; but she turned 
her back on him, and he became still more stern and merciless. 

I Imre is little of the greatness of spirit here, of course; but it 
cannot hr denied that a nature which acts in this manner possesses 
a strcnglli which, if cultivated and directed differently, could have 

9 
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assumed a more rational human character. To this we ?hatl add 
that this strength is by no means the exclusive possession of a few 
natures; it is fairly widespread among our common people. Cir- 
cumstances do not favour its correct development and exercise: that 
is why it manifests itself mostly in monstrous, lawle^s and even 
criminal actions. This cannot be praised, but it is possible, after 
all to draw a distinction between what in these shortcomings and 
crimes is produced by the external pressure of circumstances and 
what by a man’s very nature. What results from the outside cir- 
cumstances which surround our common people? \Miat character 
must their position communicate lo all their inclinations? Harnly 
anybody [among the most ardent champions of the plantation 
system] will assert that the conditions under which onr peasants 
live can facilitate the development of straightforwardness, strength 
[civic courage], etc., among them. It is a fact that needs no proof, 
that the entire environment and uphringing of our common people 
has led, to a greater or lesser degree, to the development of the 
vices and weaknesses xvhich [inevitably] accompanies [slavisli. or 
feudal in general] oppression— flaltery. deception, obsequiousness, 
corruption, indolence, theft, etc., in general, all those vices in 
practising which one must act clandestinely, stealthily, but not 
openly to employ strength, not go straight forward and look 
danger in the face. ... And yet, in spite of all this, see how much 
of this element of energy and courage has been preserved among 
the people! We shall not here point to the valiant deeds perfonned 
by our peasants in saving those who are perishing in fire or 
water, we shall not remind the reader of their courage during bear 
hunts, or, say. during the la.«t war. Whatever all facts of Ihi.s nature 
may prove, we shall leave them aside: we luivc referred to vices 
and crimes and, therefore, without leaving this groove, we .<^11011 
point only to the statistics of crime among the lower classes of our 
people. Read at least the reports on this subject in the now de- 
funct Russki Dnevnik, or in the present Neixrmnn I’chchi and try 
to visualize what the predominating character of these rnmes is. 
You will be amazed if you are accuslonied to regard the Russian 
people as being only rascally, and in all other things— weak and 
apathetic: you will meet with southern passions at every step, 
bloody scenes caused by love and jcalou.sy. poisoning, throat-cut- 
ting and arson; cases of vengeance of the most brutal kind will 
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continuously meet your eye in these reports [ ; and we know how 
much they like to report things in our country, and how much, as 
a consequence, fails to reach the public about what goes on].... 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from this? W^e think it 
is possible to draw only one conclusion; the people are not stag- 
nating, have not become degraded, the source of life has not dried 
up among them; but the strength which lives in them, finding no 
free and proper outlet, is compelled to force an unnatural way 
for itself and manifest itself instinctively, noisily, ovenvhelmingly, 
often in a way fatal to itself. Needless to say, this is bad : how 
desirable it is that the strength of the people should be better di- 
rected and be beneficial and not harmful to themselves — this too 
requires no explanation. But, unfortunately, it is still necessary 
to convince many that the people possess this strength, and that 
the bad or good direction it takes depends upon the circumstances 
of the people’s lives and not upon the alleged fact that the masses 
of our people belong to some special breed which is capable only 
of apathy or of brutality. There are still no few gentlemen in the 
educated section of society who think nothing of accusing a whole 
people of being unfit for [civic life and] independent government, 
just as there are no few who are ready to defend the people so 
vigorously and to ascribe to them such lofty sentiments that, 
listening to them, one can only bewail the destruction of our na- 
tional virtues. We think that it would be extremely useful for both 
these categories of gentlemen to ponder deeply over Marco 
Vovchoks book of stories. It was to help them in this difficult 
process that we have attempted in this essay to analyze some, the 
most interesting, of the features of the life of the people which are 
very clearly and vividly depicted in Popular Stories but, if read 
hastily and superficially, may not have roused the reader’s atten- 
tion to the degree that they deserve. In order to widen the scope 
for judging the qualities of our people, we have also tried to 
draw several parallels between the people of lower calling and 
those of the society which calls itself educated on the grounds 
that, having mastered five or six brain-racking sciences within the 
scope of German higli-school courses, and even then only barely 
mastering lliem, and iiaving plunged into an immature cosmopoli- 
tanism. they have broken off connection with the people and have 
lost the ability even to understand the main features of their 
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character. Wc have not found much that is superior in this society 
as regards moral virtues; «’e have not found much that would 
entitle it to elevate itself particularly above the common people. 
Without going too far. only by analyzing in greater detail a few 
of Marco Vovchok’s stories which are so true to Russian life, we 
found that the unnatural feudal relationships between the people 
and the higher classes wliich have existed up till now. while being 
materially and morally harmful for the peasants, have l.een even 
more fatal for the serfowners lliemselves. To people in tlie position 
of Plaything’s master and mistress tiiey have evidently brought 
some external benefit. But, because of this, ibcy, in all their uh 
surdity and inhumanity, contaminated the souls of these ladies and 
gentlemen, l>ecame the foundation of their morality, expelhxl >ound 
ideas from their minds and made them totally unfit for .anything 
whereas the same relationships affected Miislia. Katerina. Nadyozlia 
and all those in their position, more externally, did not penetrate 
them inwardly, precisely because llu'v have always been so bar. 
and unpleasant. True, among tl.is class of people too tl.e serf 
system has caused a considerable distortion of concepts an.) striv- 
ings: in the case of Nadyozba and her friend, of .lownliudden 
Plaything, and of cruel Yefim we have seen how the dcvelopnieni 
of the finest elements, of the most natural retiuiremcnls. ofl. n take 
a wrong direction. But at all events this cn.'ct is not direct but 
indirect, not positive but negative, ami mainly, tliis wrong dcv.-l- 
opment of the natural elemeriLs brings the poor no benefits what- 
ever. not even external. They may he compared with people who 
are compelled to eat bread mixed with chaff: the consumption .>1 
such food for a long time, of cour-c. affec-U the organism and ruins 
its health; hut hardly anybody will assert that becaus<- a nmn has 
eaten bread adulterated wulli chaff for many >car.N he 111*0010.3 
incapable of eating pure broad. [On the contrary, iho^e wlio iRiie- 
filed by the former serf system, and from all tlie social relation- 
ships which rc-sulted from it, may he c.unpared with gour.n. ls whose 
stomachs have been weakened and made tcml.T by the 
ventions of the culinary art: it is rltxir. firstly, that tip will cling 
to their choice dishes much more tenaciously than llw poor man 
will cling to hi., chaff; and s.Tomllv. if they are compelled to eat 
coarser food, they are more libdy to perish from it than the poo. 
man who changes from chalT bread to pure bread. . ..J 
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After reading our fragmentary and disjointed observations 
[(wiiich will appear to be even more disjointed in print than they 
do in the manuscript)] some people will, of course, say that there 
is nothing new about them and that they need not have been writ- 
ten, while others will say that what we have written is unfounded, 
exaggerated and improbable. The majority of people who are 
fond of literature will say that there is no criticism whatever of 
Marco Vovchok in the essay. We are accustomed to hear remarks 
of this kind and, we think, wc have on more than one occasion 
already explained what we regard as the task of the critics of 
Russian literature. But it will be appropriate here to say another 
few words on this subject in concluding this essay. 

We said in the beginning that Marco Vovchok has not given 
us a poem on the life of the people, that in his stories we gel only 
hints, sketches and not complete, finished pictures. Consequently, 
there was no need for u.s to attempt to determine the absolute- 
aeslhctical merits of the 5/oriei. It was necessary to show how 
clear, vivid and truthful these sketches are, and the degree of 
importance of tlie phenomena of life with which thev deal. This 
is exactly what we set out to do: we have analyzed the characters 
which Marco Vovchok portrayed, described the circumstances 
which determine their proper or false development, recalled the 
real state of affairs in Russia, and have stated to what extent, in 
i>ur opinion, the author has portrayed the Russian characters truth- 
fully and vividly, and how great is the significance of the phenom- 
ena with which he dealt. The conclusion wc arrived at was that 
Marco Vovchok’s book truthfully portrays the realities of Russian 
life, that his stories deal with extremely important aspects of the 
life of the f>eop!c, and that in his slight sketches we discern strokes 
which reveal the hand of the skilled artist and a profound and 
serious study of tlie subject. To confirm these conclusions we en- 

discussion of the qualities of our com- 
mon people and of the various conditions of our public life. We 
now leave it to the reader to decide whether, firstly, w'e have cor- 
nctly interpreted the meaning of Marco Vovchok’s stories, and 
■■econdly, whether our ohserwilions concerning the Russian people 
are just. and to what extent lliey are just. By deciding these two 
questions the reader will at the same time also decide for himself 
tlie question of the meiil> of Marco Vovchok’s book. If we have 
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discussed the question as to what extent, and under what conditions, 
our people can dispense with the rod and suffer no harm from 
education]. It is evident, unfortunately, that our literature has yet 
little in common with the people. The fate of Marco Vovchok's 
stories is additional proof of this; they have been known to the 
public for nearly two years since their appearance in Russki Vest^ 
nik; at the beginning of this year they were published in book 
form, but to this day our magazines have barely said “a few cor- 
dial words” about them owing to magazine routine. But during this 
time the magazines have been filled with profound arguments about 
first love, the artistic merits of Mr. Nikitin, tlie morality of Helena 
in On the Eve, and similar stuff. One critic did start out to say 
something about Marco Vovchok. but he only succeeded in proving 
his utter inability to discuss a subject so far beyond his intellect. . . . 
[Is our literature really doomed to remain forever in the narrow 
little, sphere of a banal society which is stirred by the petty passion? 
of the card table, love for official decorations, and fear to wsh for 
anything passionately and strongly?] Is it only this cheap “educa- 
tion.” which transforms a man into a trained parrot and palms off 
on him the routine maxims of [out-of-date] authorities of every 
kind in place of the living demands of nature — is it only this 
education that will always pose before us in the best production? 
of our literature and engage the attention of our talented publicists. 
(Titics and pnets? Is it not high lime that we turned away from 
these withered and emaciated products of a civilization which ha? 
proved a failure to the fri^sh. sound shoot? of life among the peo- 
ple. to assist their correct and siiccessfu‘1 srov^th and blossoming, 
and to guard their splendid and abundant fruits so that they shall 
not be .spoilt? [Events are calling upon us to do this,] the murmur 
of life among the people U reaching our ears, and we must not 
miss a sirple opportunity to pay liced to this murmur. 

Headers who admit the truth of the^e observations will — we 
hope [understand and] forgive the length of our essay. 
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our own opinion on the meaning and character of Ostrovsky’s 
productions fairly definitely, we thought it best to refrain from 
making any comment on The ThundersU)rni. 

Now, however, meeting with Ostrovsky’s play in a separate 
edition, and recalling all that had been written about it, we think 
it would be by no means out of place for us to say a few words 
about it. It provides us with the occasion to add something to our 
comments on *‘Tlie Realm of Darkness,” to amplify some of the 
ideas we then gave utterance to and, incidentally, briefly settle 
accounts witli certain critics who. directly or indirectly, had sub* 
jected us to abuse. 

We must give some of these critics credit for understanding 
the differences between us. I'liey reproach us for adopting what 
tliey think is a bad metliod of reviewing an author’s production 
ami then relating what it contains and the nature of its contents 
on the basis of that review. They employ an altogether different 
meiljod. They first of all tell themselves what the production 
should contain (in their opinion, of course) and then determine 
to what extent it actually contains (again in their opinion) what 
it should contain. Naturally, with this difference in our points of 
view, they express indignation at our reviews, which one of them 
describes as “lookina for the moral of the fable.” But we are verv 
glad that the cliflerence between us has at last been discovered, and 
we are willing to stand any comparison. Ves, if you will, our 
method of criticism is soniethins like looking for the moral of the 

c* c* 

fable; it will differ in its application to Ostrovsky’s comedies, for 
example, only to tbe extent that comedies differ from fables, and 
to the extent that the human life depicted in those comedies is more 
important and nearer to us than the lives of the asses, foxes, reeds 
and other personages that figure in fables. At all events it is far 
better, in our opinion, to analyze a fable and say: ‘This is its 
moral, and this moral seems to us to be good, or bad, and for 
tlie following reason,” than to decide at the very ouL«et that the 
fable should contain suclj and such moral (respect for parents, for 
example), and this is hou it should be expressed (for example, in 
the form of a young bird which disobeys its mother and falls out 
of its nest) ; and theji go on to argue that tliU condition is not 
adhered to, it contains a different moral (for example, parents’ 
neglect of their children), or else it is not properly expressed (for 
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example, in the form of a cuckoo wliicli lays its eggs in another 
bird’s nest), and this proves that the fable is no good. We have 
seen this form of criticism applied to Ostrovsky more than once, 
although, of course, nobody is willing to admit this; and on top 
of this, these critics, blaming others for their own sins, accuse us of 
proceeding to analyze literary productions witli preconceneJ ideas 
and demands. But what could be clearer? Have not the Slavophil 
said that the Russian must be depicted as a virtuous man and that 
the root of all virtue lies in the old way of life? Ostrov.ky tliey 
argued, did not do this in his early plays, and therefore, A Fami- 
ly Picture and Our Own Folks, in their opinion, are unworlh) of 
him, and his writing them can be explained only by the fact that he 
then imitated Gogol. And did not the Westerners shout that come- 
dies should be a means of preaching the liarmfulness of super., i* 
lion, and that Ostrovsky saves one of his heroes \Mlli the aid o 
the ringing of church bells? It must be impres..ed upon e\t*ryone, 
they argued, that true virtue lies in education, and yet .tn>\r A 
in hU comedy makes educated Vikl.orev look ridiculous compared 
with llie ignoramus Borodkin. Clearly, llieieloie. tlu> arj-inc. 
Don't Get Into Another's Sleigh and You Can't hie As } on U c 
are bad plays. [And did not the champion- <*f art proclaim lliat 
art must serve the eternal and universal demands of aotlu tic-. 
whereas Ostrovsky in A Lucrative Post degraded art to the sernce 
of the petty interests of tlie day. and therefore. A .lu.ralivt 
is unworthy of the name of art an.l should hr plaenl m the cate^ 
gory of accu-satory literature?...] And did not Mr. Nekrasov o 
Moscow*‘fl assert that Bolshov is not wortliy of our sympalhv am 
vet the fourth act in Our Own Folks was uriden with the objev 
of rousing our sympathy for Bolshov, and con-etiucnll) . the lour h 
act is superfluous? . . . And did not Mr. Pavlov (N. F.) wriggle 
and twist to bring forth the following argurner.l : KusMun lutimia 

life can provide materials only for pla\s to I’’ ^ ^ 

country faL, it contains no elements from uliich to huild anything 

that conforms to the “eternaF’ requirements of art: 
therefore, Ostrovsky, who takes his subjects from the life of Uie 

common people, is nothing more than a writci o P ‘l"' 
fairs...? And did not still another Moscow enUc arrive at the 

following conclusion: drama should present ^ 

is imbued with lofty ideas; the heroine m The Thunderstorm, 
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however, is imbued with mysticism. Consequently, she is unsuitable- 
for drama, because she cannot rouse our sympathy; consequently, 
The Thunderstorm is only a piece of satire, and rather feeble 
satire at that, and so on and so forth. . .? 

Those who have followed what has been written about The 
Thunderstorm in ihis'country will very easily recall several more 
criticisms of this type. It cannot be said that all these criticisms 
were written by men [completely] destitute of intelligence. How 
then are we to explain the absence of a straightforward view of 
things which the unbiassed reader is astonished to observe among 
all of them? This, without the slightest doubt, must be attributed 
to the old critical routine which has survived in the minds of many 
as a result of the scholastic conceptions of art they imbibed from 
the textbooks of Koshansky, [Ivan Davydov, Chistyakov and 
Zclenctsky. It is well known that in the opinion of these esteemed 
theoreticians, criticism is the application to a given production of 
the general laws which are enunciated in the textbooks these very 
theoreticians have written. If the criticism fits in with those laws 
it is good, if it does not. it is bad. Not a bad scheme, as you see, 
for these ancients who are living their last days. As long as this 
principle remains alive in criticism they can feel sure that they 
will not l>e regarded as altogether antiquated, no matter what hap* 
pens in the literary world. They firmly established these laws in 
tiieir textbooks on the basis of those productions which they believe 
are beautiful. long as e\’erylhing new is judged according to 
the laws which they have established, only that which conforms 
to those laws will be regarded as artistic, nothing new will be able 
to assert its rights. These ancients intII he riaht in believing in 
Karamzin and in refusing to recognize Gogol, in the same way as 
those estimable gentlemen claimed to be right who admired the 
imitators of Racine and. following Voltaire, abused Shakespeare 
as a drunken savage, or who worshipped Messtada and on those 
grounds rejected Faust. Men of routine, even the most mediocre, 
need not fear criticism which scn'cs as a passive test of the risid 
rule^ of stupid Schoolmen; and at the same lime, the most gifted 
aullior lias noliiing to liope for from it if he introduces something 
new ami original in art. Su'-h authors must brave all the reproaches 
of “correcr’ criticism, establish their fame in spite of it. establish 
a school in defiance of it, and induce some new theoretician to 
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consult with them in drawing up a new code of art. llie critic; 
will then humbly recognize their merits [; but until then they 
must remain in llie position the unhappy Neapolitans found tbem- 
selves at the beginning of this September, namely: while knowing 
that Garibaldi will come any day, they were nevertheless forced to 
recognize Francis as their king until His Royal Majesty is pleaded 
to leave his capital]. 

We are surprised that such estimable men should reduce crit- 
icism to such an insignificant, to such a degrading role. By limb- 
ing Its functions to that of applying the “eternal and universal” 
laws of art to particular and transient phenomena, they condemn 
art to immobility, and invest criticism with exclusively oflTicial and 
police functions. Many do this with perfect sincerity! An autiior, 
concerning whom we expressed ourselves somewhat disrespectfully, 
reminded us that a judge who is disrespectful to a person he is 
trying commits a crime. Oh naive author! How fully imbued he 
is with the theories of Koshansky fand Davydov]! He really lakes 
in its literal sense the banal metaphor that criticism is a tribunal 
before which authors stand like defendants! I'robably he also lakes 
at its face value the opinion that bad verse is a sin agamst .Apollo 
and that bad authors are punished by being drowned in the river 
Lethe! . . . How otherwise can they fail to see the difference between 
criticism and a police court? Men are haled before a court on 
suspicion of having committed a misdemeanour, or a crime, and 
it is the function of the judge to decide whether the accusetl is 
innocent or guilty. But is an author accused of anything when he 
is criticized? One would have thought that the time when the writ- 
ing of books was regarded as heresy and a crime had pa^cd away 
long ago. A critic expresses his opinion and says wheifier he likes 
a cerla'in work or not; and as it is assumed that he is not a mere 
windbag but a man of judgment, be endeavours to give reasons as 
to why "he regards one thing good and another thing bad. He docs 
not regard his opinion as a definite verdict, binding upon all. If 
we are to draw an analogy with the sphere of law. we would say 
that the critic is an advocate rather than a judge. Having adopUxl 
a certain point of view, which he thinks is the most correct, he 
explains the details of the case to his readers in the way he under- 
slutids it. and tries to swing his readers for or against the author 
be is discussing, us the ease may be. It goes witliout saying that 
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in the course of this he may resort to every means he thinks fit, 
provided, however, he does not distort the facts. He may rouse 
either our horror or our sjunpathy, cause us to laugh or to weep, 
compel the author to make admissions against himself or force him 
into a position where he can make no reply. [Criticism exercised 
in such a way may produce the following result: the theoreticians, 
consulting their textbooks, may, after all, ascertain whether the 
work under discussion conforms to tlieir rigid laws and, performing 
the function of a judge, they may decide that the author is guilty 
or not guilty. It is well known, however, that it not infrequently 
happens at public trials that the public present in the court do 
not by a long way agree with the verdict pronounced by a judge 
in conformity with such and such an article of tlie Legal Code. 
In such cases tiie public conscience reveals total disagreement with 
tlic articles of the law. Tlie same may happen even more often 
during tlie discussion of literary productions:] when the critic- 
advocate has presented the case properly, has grouped all the facts 
and has thrown upon them the light of certain convictions, public 
opinion, ignoring the laws of poetics, will know what side to take. 

If we examine closely the definition of criticism as a “trial” of 
an aullior. we shall 6nd that it closely resembles the conception 
which is associated with the word by our provincial 

young ladies and their mothers at whose expense our novelists 
used to exercise their wit. Even today it is not rare to find families 
which look upon an author with a certain amount of fear because 
he “may write criticism” about them. The unliappy provincials 
who have allowed this idea to get into their heads do really pre- 
sent tlie pitiful spectacle of defendants at the bar, whose fate de- 
pends upon the pen of an author. Tliey look pleadingly into his 
eves, embarrassed and apologetic, and try to justify themselves, 
as if indeed they were guilty and were expecting either execution 
or reprieve. It must he said, however, that naive people like these 
are becoming very rare even in the remotest comers of our land. 
To the degree that the right “to dare to iiave one’s own opinion” 
[is ceasing to he the possession of only a cerlam rank or station 
and] is becoming available to all and sundry, people in their pri- 
vate life are displaying more self-confidence and independence, less 
fear of the judgment of others. Today people are already expresfe- 
ing their opinion simply because it is better to express than to 
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conceal it, because ti.ey tbiuk that an exchange of 

because they recognize the right of everybody to ho d v.ens a d 

make demands, and lastly, because they even “ 

of everyone to lake part in the general movement and » “ntnbu e 
his obirvations and opinions to the best of h,s ability. Tb s is 
vlry far from the role of a judge. If 1 tell von that you have 
draped a handkerchief, or that you are going m die "'•“"e 
tion it does not mean that I am a judge and you -e 
ant. Nor will I be a defendant before you i 

your friends in order to give them an idea of what I ^ 

entering a particular company for the first time noi p ^ 
well that people will watch me and form an opinion about me, 
buTdoes that give me any ground for thinking that 1 am s anding 

Imfore some areopagus and treinhling in 

diet’ There can be no doubt that connnenis about me will be ina ic . 
te'wlll find that my nose is too long, ai.olher - -y “"'j’ 
red, a third that my bow is not tied properly, a fourlli that I 
morose, and so forth. Well, let them make their coinim Is. V\ 
should that disturb me? It is no crime ,o have a red 1 e, id.^^and 
nobody has a right to call me to book for haMn„ a r 

' Hence,' I have nothing to worry abou.^ 't.;';: 

face or not is a matter of taste, aiui caniu) * 

express an opinion about it. On the other hand, ' * 
if my moroseness is observed, if 1 am really not talka.iv^ l lm^. the 

first function of criticism (in our sense of ihe "'7'- 
to point to fac.s-is performed quite freely 

to anybody. The next function-to judge on the basis of ' ' ^ , 

also continues to hold the scales equal y or 10 1 f | 

the one who is being judged. This h beeau.se. .11 'P - " , ^ 
conclusions he draws from certain data, a man al va 7 

himself to the judgm,^ and test of ot ps 1. 

decide that I have been badly brought up merely " - 

that my bow is no, tied quite 

of thoi around him forming a low opinion of h.s “P “''y; 

if a critic reproaches Osirov.sky for h.aving P-'""- 
The Thunderslorm as a di.sgusling and iiiunor.i " ' ’ , 

not inspire exceplional confidence in the piirilv of ' ‘ 
sentiments.- Thus, as long as a critic points to the facts, .inal,«s 
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them and draws his conclusions, the author stands in no danger, 
and the case against him is not serious. A protest can be raised 
only if the critic distorts the facts, if he tells lies. If, however, he 
presents the case fairly, then no matter what tone he speaks in, or 
what conclusions he arrives at, his criticism will always, like all 
free argument backed hy facts, do more good than harm — for the 
author, if he is a good writer, and at all events for literature, even 
if the author turns out to be a poor writer. Criticism — not as a 
court trial, but ordinary criticism as we understand it — is beneficial 
by the mere fact that it gives people who are unaccustomed to 
concentrate their thoughts on literature an extract, so to speak, of 
the autlior, and thereby enables them to understand the character 
and importance of his productions. Once the author is properly 
understood, an opinion about him will soon be formed, and justice 
will be done without the sanction of esteemed compilers of codes. 

True, in explaining the character of a certain author or pro* 
duclion the critic may claim to have found in that production some- 
thing that is really not there; but in such cases the critic always 
betrays himself. If he takes it into his head to attribute to a work 
he is reviewing a livelier and wider idea than that which the author 
lias put into it, he will obviously be unable adequately to confirm 
his opinion by references to the work itself. Consequently, the 
critic \vlio points out what the work under review might have been 
thereby only more vividly reveals the paucity of its idea and inade- 
quacy of its execution. As an example of this sort of criticism we 
may point to Belinsky’s review of T arantas,^^'^ which he \sTOte in 
a strain of most biting and subtle satire. Many accepted this 
reriew at its face value, but even these found that although the 
idea u'hich Belinsky ascribed to Taranlas was well brought out in 
his criticism, it did not harmonize with Count Sollogub’s story. 
Critical travesties of this kind, however, are met with very rarely. 
Far more often wo meet with cases when a critic really fails to 
understand the author he is discussing and draws entirely wrong 
conclusions from his works. But even here no great harm is done; 
the critic’s line of reasoning at once reveals to the reader the kind 
of critic he is dealing with, and if only the facts are given in the 
criticism, the false reasoning will not deceive the reader. For 
example, a certain Mr. P., in reviewing The Thunderstorm, decided 
to adopt the same method that wc adopted in our essays on “The 
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Realm of Darkness,” and after relating tlie contents of tlie pia) he 
set to work to draw conclusions. It turned out that in his opmion 
Ostrovsky made a laughing stock of Katerina, as he wished, in 
her person, to ridicule Russian mysticism. On reading such 
a conclusion one, of course, sees at once what category of iiiind 
Mr. P. belongs to, and whether hLs judgment can be relied upon. 
Such criticism will mislead nobody, it is not dangerous to 

“’'iris' quite another matter when a critic approaches an aullio. 

in the same way as recruiting officers approach [leasants who have 

been brought to the recruiting office-with a ™le to measure win 

and with the exclamation of “fit!” or “unfit!” according to wl ethe, 

the recruit comes up to the standard or not. Here the ^ 

short shrift, and if you believe in the eternal aws 

enunciated in the textbooks, you will not be able to ge ri . 

a critie. He will prove to you point by point that the 

admire are no good and that the things dial send you to ship. 

make you yawn or give you a nervous headache are >l>« 

ures of art. Take The Thmulerstorm. for exiiinple. " ; 

An outrageous insult to art and . or' and 

proved. Open Readings in Li, erasure [by Mcriled ™ 

Academician Ivan Davydov] compiled by J 

a translation of Blair's lectures; or g aiice at Mr. ' ^ 

textbook on literature (for Cade, Scliools] ; there ,ou i ill f .M a 
careful enumeration of the points that go to ina v . 
drama. The suhject of a drama must without fiu e • ^ 

which we see the struggle between passions and dii}. 
an unhappy ending in the case of the ,r iuniph of I';- ” ' ' 

a happy ending if duty triumphs. The development of w ■ 
must^e marked by strict unity and coiwix;,, ivene.-s , In il.n- 
mast naturally and mxcssarily emerge from lie po . 
must without fail contribute to the developnien, “f 
push it to its climax; hence, there must no, he a 
in the play who does no, take a direr, and neeessa > ■ 
development of the drama, and there niiis, no, he ,a sm h dn.lOj.u^ 

that is not directly connected with the ^ 

characlcrs of the personages niUMt U. ‘.I<- . I 

must necessarily reveal tIicinM.-lves gru.lua !>. - 

velops. The language must suit the station m life of e^c^^ pei>uu v 
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concerned, but must not depart from the pure language of literature 
and sink into vulgarity. 

These, we think, are the principal rules of the drama. Let us 
apply them to The Thunderstorm. 

“The subject of the drama is, indeed, the struggle that goes on within 
Katerina between her sense of duty as a wife and her passion for young 
Boris Grigoryevich. Thus, the first requirement is adhered to. But starting 
out from this requirement we find that all the other rules for exemplary 
drama are violated in the most outrageous manner in The Thunderstorm. 

“Firstly, The Thunderstorm fails to meet the most important inner 
object of the drama, namely, to inculcate respect for moral duly and to- 
show the fatal consequences of ridding to passion- Katerina, that immoral, 
shameless (to use N. F. Pavlov’s apt expression) woman who goes out at 
niglit to meet her lover as soon as her husband leaves the house, this 
criminal is presented to us in the drama not [only in an insufficiently 
gloomy light, but actually with the halo of martyrdom around her head). 
She speaks so beautifully, she suffers so pitifully, and everytliing around 
her is so had that no feeling of indignation against her arises in your 
breast; you pity her, you lake up amis against her oppressors (and thus 
in her person you justify vice}. Consequently, tliis drama does not fulfil 
its lofty mission and becomes, if nni a bad example, at all events a use- 
less plaything. 

“Further, from tlie purely artistic point of view, we find flaws of a 
most Important nature. The development of passion is inadequately pre- 
sented; we do not see how Katerina’s love for BorU began and grew, and 
what motivated it; hence, the very struggle between pas.sion and duty is 
not brought out clearly and strongly enough. 

“Nor is the unity of impression maintained; it is disturbed by the 
intrusion of an extraneous element — the relations between Katerina and 
her mother-in-law. The mother-in-law’s inten-ention constantly prevents us 
from concentrating our attention upon the inner struggle that must be 
going on in Katerina's soul. 

“Moreover, we find in Ostrovsky’s play a blunder against the first 
.nnd fundamental rules of every poetical production that would be unpar- 
donable even for a novice. In drama this blunder bears the special name 
of ‘double Intrigue’; here we see not one love but two — Katerina’s love 
for Boris and Varvara’s love for Kudry’ash. This is all very well only in 
light French vaudeville, hut it is out of place in serious drama, where the 
spectator’s attention must on no account be distracted. 

The opening and the climax also transgress against the requirements of 
art. The plot opens with a simple incident — the husband’s departure; the 
climax is also quite casual and arbitrary— a thunderstorm, which frightens 
Katerina and compels her to confess to her husband. Tliis is nothing but 
a deus cx marhina, quite on a par with tlic vaudeville unde from America. 

The entire action is listless and slow because it is overburdened with 
entirely superfluous scenes and ppr?on.ig€S. Kudiyash and Shapkln, Kuligin. 
l-tklu'^lui, the old la<ly and her two flunkeys, and Dikoi himself, are all 
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personages who t.avc im 'lhai haie nolHiDE to 

sons continuously come o" ° know" why or where to. .'\U 

do with tho story, and go ofl agam^ Jaryaal, 'and Uikoi. oo> >» 
Kuligin’s declamauoDS. all th _ - townspeople durmp the 

of the half-insane lady and chatter ^ 

thunderstonn, could have been finished diaracters in tins 

.■We find acarcaly any sRtctly dehn.. and 

crowd of superfluous people. K^fore us ex ubrupi'> "iih l.»I'* l' 

acters, there is no sign of Kudna-h and Kulipm -ayinp 

Stuck on them. The curtain rises . 

to each other what an abusive fellow DiU. . _ 

appears, but you can hear him you know trora the very 

The same appUes to Babanova. Kudryash^ , 

first words be utters that he is .j -- a scll trained mechanic and an 

he comes onto the stage, is ^ ^ the end: D.koi -ears, 

admirer ol nature. And ao tltev Varyara. . . 

Kabanca grumblea and Kudjash ^g H ,|,„l„p.n=nt ol tbe.r 

But throughout the play we fail to evidently the a.i- 

characters. The portrayal of the hero ^ ..hae 

Ihor himself had no dehniie idea compels her to utu-r 

not presenting her as a hypocr.tc, 1 ^ ^ shameless woman 

emotional monologues and at l « s-”* Ij jg nce<llcs-s to 

who is prompted wlely hy her characters ^'ueb come mo.t 

speak, he is so colourless Dikoi (accordin'’ to the apt remark ol 

within Mr. Ostrovsky's genre, represen ^Lse) deliberate caricn- 

Mr. Akhshanimov. or it may have ^ qu.ntessenro 

tures, almost lampoons: they are no. living person 

of the monstrosities' of Rn^^-«n life_ .,,,„agcs in Um play speak 

-Lastly, the very language m "'ficn ^ P^_ „„hout 

tries the patience of well bred »’<'«'’ '■ in the elegant lari- 

saying that merchants and lownsp pla‘’wnghl should, for thi 

guage of literature, hut we cannot agree thm a^P 

sake ol reality, introduce into ^ ^ replete. The language of 

which the language of the ^ be simple, but it should always 

dramatic personage®, vfhoever they ' * rhurnU rstorm. Hi w- 

be noble and should not oflend ei ucn e ^ you shoving your 

ever, we hear the personages say: ‘The women can't ae. any 

mug into it for!- '1. sets all my Involun.anly one 

flesh on nohow!!...' What phrases are the. . 
repeats the words of Lermontov. 

Whose portraits arc they , 

wtr" do they such conversation hear . 

Fven if they «*e oiid h.Jir le 
We do no. wish to know them.- 

. Kniinov. on the hank of iho 

Perhaps there are people 'in 'he town 
Volga' who speak like this hut wl.M has that 
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The reader will understand that we made no special effort to 
make this sort of criticism sound convincing and so it will be easy 
to pick out the flaws in it. But we assure them that it can be made 
extremely convincing and overwhelming; with it you can crush an 
author once you take the stand of the [school] textbooks. And if 
the reader granted us the right to approach a play with ready- 
made demands concerning what it should be, we would need 
nothing more; we would be able to destroy everjlhing that did not 
fit in with our accepted rules. The excerpts which we would care- 
fully choose from the comedy would strongly prove the correctness , 
of our arguments; quotations from various learned books, begin- 
ning with Aristotle and ending with Vischer^^s ^ho, as is knoivn, 
has uttered the last and final word on the theory of aesthetics, 
would prove the soundness of our education; facile exposition and 
wit would help us to captivate your attention and without realiz- 
ing it you would agree with us. But do not for a moment allow 
any doubt to creep into your mind about our absolute right to 
claim that the author has certain duties and then to judge whether 
he has performed these duties or has failed to perform them. . , . 

But the whole trouble is that nowadays not a single reader is 
safe from such doubt. The contemptible mob which formerly lis- 
tened to our admonitions with open-mouthed awe now presents a 
spectacle — deplorable and dangerous to our aulliorily— of the 
masses armed, as Mr. Turgenev basso splendidly expressed it, “with 
the two-edged sword of analysis.” Everybody who reads our thun- 
derous criticism says; “You are giving us your own ‘storm’ when 
yon assert that everything that U to be found in The Thunderstorm 
is superfluous and that it does not contain what is needed. But in 
all probability the author of The Thunderstorm thinks the very 
opposite; allow us to analyze you. Please analyze the play for 
us. present it to us as it really is and give us your opinion about 
it based on wliat it really is and not on obsolete ideas which are 
totally superfluous and extraneous. In your opinion this or that 
slimild have been left out; but perhaps it fits in ver>’ well in the 
play, in that case why should it have been left out?” Every reader 
will flare to argue like this today, and this unpleasant fact e^lain® 
why the magnificent exercises in criticism indulged in by N. F. 
Pavlov, for example, in reviewing The Thunderstorm, suffered such 
an utter fiasco. Indeed, everybody, authors as well as the general 
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public, protested against .be critics,., of fl.e Uundernorn. a.at 
was pobUshed in Nashe l'ren,ya. and this protest .vas roused no 
because the critic dared to show lack of respect for Ostrotsky. hut 
because he, in his criticism, showed disrespect for the comraon 
sense and the good will of the Russian pubhe. Everybody has 
realized for a long time that Ostrovsky has in many ways departed 
from the old stage routine, and that .n the very mean.ng of evc> 
one of his plays there are factors whtch necessarily carry h, 
beyond the toils of the well-known theory to which we made 
Terence above. The critics who dislike these departures from the 
old sta-e routine should start by pointing to them, analyzing am 
g netn ino them, and then openly and frankly contrast then, 

to old theory. This is the critic s duty not “"'V ^ * 

author he is discussing, hut also, and still more so to pub 
which so consistently approves of Ostrovsky, in " 

liberties he takes and the departures he makes, aijd 
and more attached to bun with every new play he writes 11 t 

critic is of the opinion that the public errs m ns 

dal author who is committing a crime against , 

he should start by defending that theory an P-^ 
that departure from it cannot be good. If he ^ ” 

would “ucceed in convincing some, and even nia, for annm 

be denied that N. F. Pavlov wields a fade pen Rut wh I d 

do? He completely ignored the fact that the old ws of art wliic 

continue to exist in to textbooks and are , 

and universities) have long lost the odour of J' " 

and among the public. He valiantly j'^'V-md ttol to 

Ostrovsky, point by point accort '"S ^ p p, 

compel the reader to regard ^ -pioighhoilr and brother" 

ironic about a gcnlleman who* bp ^^loves 

in that he sat in to ^ "T pto d.- V 

rR^-:x::t‘i.::r“'d:iked. ... co,.te„,pt„.s — of 

II* A tlw. vprv i^-uo whicli the rrilic set out to seuit. 
the public, and of IIk ver) rnrh^r thin 

naturally roused the majority of his readers ngtim- hin raduT d 

for him' The readers pointed out to the cr.t.c that he wa.s unn , 

around with his theory like a squtrrc tn a cage, 

manded tha. he should leave his cape and come oul on o llie trm. 

road. They found that well-rounded phrases and subtle syllogisms 
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were not enough; they demanded solid proof of the premises from 
Avhich Mr. Pavlov drew his deductions and which he presented as 
axioms. He said: the play is bad because there are many person- 
ages in it who do not facilitate the direct development of iU action. 
To this the public stubbornly retorted: but why should there not 
be persons in the play who take no direct part in the development 
of the plot? [The critic asserted that the drama lacked importance 
if only for the one reason that the heroine is an immoral woman, 
but the readers cut him short and asked him: why do you think 
she is immoral? And what are your conceptions of morality based 
upon?] The critic expressed the opinion that nocturnal tryst, 
Kudryash’s audacious whistling, and the scene where Katerina 
confesses to her husband, were vulgar and obscene, unworthy of 
art ; but again he was asked why he regarded this as vulgar and 
why high society intrigues and [aristocratic] passions are more 
worthy of art than the infatuations of plain townspeople? Why Is 
the whistling o! a young lad more vulgar than the earsplilting 
rendering of Italian arias by [some] high society youth? To cap 
bis arguments N. F. Pavlov superciliously decided that plays like 
The Thunderstorm are not drama, but fit only for country fairs. 
In answer to this he was asked: but why are you so contemptuous 
towards country fair plays? Whether every well-groomed drama, 
even if it conforms to all the three unities, is better than any 
country fair play is still an open question. We shall yet debate 
with you the question of the place the country fair play holds in 
the history of the theatre and in national development. The last 
objection was dealt with in fairly great detail in the press. 
But where was it raised? It would have been understandable had 
it been raised in Sovremennik, which, as everybody knows, has a 
“whistle” of its o^vn* and, consequently, cannot be horrified by 
Kudryash's whistling, and ought to be well-disposed to country 
fairs in general. But no, the ideas about country fair plays were 
''\[)rt‘-.«rd in Bihlioleka d!ya Chteniya, the well-known champion 
of all the riuhls of “art,” by Mr. Annenkov, whom nobody will 
accuse of an excessive attachment to “vulgarity.”*-^ If we have 
understood Mr. Annenkov aright [(which, of course, nobody can 


* .^n nllusioo lo the satirical supplement pabhshed by Sovremenmk 
ti. titled Utistok — literally "the whistle." — Tr* 
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guarantee)], l.= ia of the opinion tl.al tl>e theory o modern drama 
Zs departed from living truth and beauty 

country fair play did, and that in order to revive the theatre it 
is necessary Lt of all to return to the country fair theatre and 
commence the development of the drama from the begmmng. Such 
were the opinions which Mr. Pavlov encountered even on the 
part of esteemed representatives of Russian crit.e.sm not to speak 
of those who are accused (by respeclable-m.mled people l o 
displaying contempt for science and of repudiating everything lut 
is lofty! Naturally, here the criuc could no longer brush objcclmii 
aside with more or less brilliant repartee; he was obliged seriouslv 
to examine the grounds on which he arrived a. his verdict. Rih 
soon as the question was shifted to this ground the critic in Aos/i 
Vremya proved to be utterly bankrupt and was obliged to re,,se liis 

"""'h U obXu^That a critic who becomes the ally of the pedant 
and sits down to review literary prodiictions accor ‘"S ” " 

paragraphs in his textbook must often lind himself in a ridwii 
positln. Becoming a slave to the reigning theory, he at the same 
time dooms himself to fruitless opposition to all progr . « 
thing that is new and original in liter.imre. .knd t ic s ron 
new movcme-it in literature, the more fiercely he opp^-es it. and 
the more clearly he exposes his toothless impotence. Hunting out 
some lifeless perfection, exhibiting to us obsolete ideals to which 

we are indineicnt. and hurling at us UW,,' 

ful whole critics of this kind always remain aloof from the Im 

mlvtcnt. shut their eyes to the tiew living beauty and re u^ o 
understand the new truth which springs from 

life. They look down with disdain upon ever, hliig, P’'™” " ^ 
stern verLts, are ready to denounce every author who faih 

eome up to the level of their c/ie/s-d'o-avre and 
the living relations between an author and Ins public and hi, 
epoch. All this, you see, are “interests of the day,’ and can «rtous 
cHtics compromise art by allowing themselves to be carrie a y 
l,y such interests? Poor, soulless peo,,le! How miserable they look 
to a man who cherishes the cause of life, its work and its btesings. 

An ordinary man, a man of common sense. lake.s what life gives 

him and gives it what he can; but pedants always look down with 
disdain upon everything and paralyre life with lifeless ideals and 
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abstraclions. What would one think of a man who, on seeing a 
beautiful woman, begins ^ argue that her figure is not like that of 
Venus of Milo, that her mouth is not as well shaped as that of 
Venus de’ Medici, that her eyes are not as expressive as those of 
Raphael’s Madonna, and so on and so forth. All ihis gentleman’s 
arguments and comparisons may be extremeljr correct and witty, 
but what can they lead to? Do they prove that the woman we are 
discussing is not beautiful? Are they able even to convince us that 
the woman is less beautiful than this or that Venus? Of course not, 
for beauty lies not in individual features and lines, but in the 
genera! expression of the face, in the living meaning it expresses. 
When this expression is attractive to me, when I can grasp the 
meaning and it satisfies me, I simply yield to that beauty with all 
my heart and mind, without making any lifeless comparisons, 
without claiming that they are sanctified by the traditions of art. 
If you wish to impress me with a living image, if you wish to make 
me love beauty, llien have the skill to grasp and depict that general 
meaning, that breath of life; have the skill to point to it and 
explain it to me. Only if you do that will you achieve your object. 
The same applies to truth. You do not arrive at truth by means 
of subtle dialectics, or by correctly formulated syllogisms, but by 
bringing out the living truth of what you are discussing. Help me 
to understand the chaiacter of a phenomenon, its place among the 
rest, its meaning and importance in the general course of life, and 
I assure you that in lliis way you will help me to form a far more 
<orre<:t opinion about tlie matter in hand than you will with all 
the syllogisms you may choose to prove your case. If ignorance 
and credulity arc still strong among people it is because they are 
fostered by the kind of critical arguments that we are attacking. 
Everywhere, and in all things, the synthesis reigris; people say that 
a certain thing is useful and then they go hunting around for 
arguments to prove that it is useful; they stun us with a maxim 
[ : this is what morality must be] and then they condemn [as im* 
moral] everything that dm*s not comply with that maxim. In this • 
way human thought is constantly being distorted, and we lose the 
desire and the ability to think for ourselves. It would be entirely 
different if people learned to think analytically: such is the case, 
such are its consequences, such are its advantages and disadvan* 
tages: wcigli it up and judge to what extent it will be useful. People 
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■would then always have the facts before them, they would base 
their judgments on these facts, they would not grope in a synthet- 
ical fo" and would not bind themselves with al)stracl theories and 
ideals [by whom composed, and when, nobody knows]. To achieve 
this all people must be willing to think for thcnvelves [and not 
allow othersdo think for them]. This, of course, mankind w.l not 
achieve soon. But the existence of tb.M small section of mankind 
which we call the “reading public” gives us grounds for thinking 
that this desire for independent intellectual life has already awak- 
ened among it. That is why we think that it is most unseemly 
to look down upon it superciliously and disdaintully throw a i 
maxims and verdicts based on God knows what kind o theories. 
The best mode of criticism, in our opinion, is llial which explains 
a situation in such a way that the reade. himself may draw his 
own conclusions on the basis of the facts presontet to urn. 
group the facts, discuss the general me.'.ning of the production we 
are reviewing, point out its relation to tlie na iti.s ' ’* 

draw our conclusions and endeavour to prove them to the best ot 
our ability; but we try to do thi.s in such a way that the readei 
himself may be able fully to judge between us and the author. 
More than once we have I>een reproached for writing our reviews 
with a touch of irony. “From the passages you quote, and from 
your summary of the contents, it is evident that the author is bad 
or harmful, and yet you praise him. Are you not ashamed of ynur- 
self?”-wc have been told. We coi.fe.s.s that reproaches ol tins 
kind have left u.s quite cold; true, the r.-ader formed a none loo 
flattering opinion about our critical faculties, but we achieved our 
aim— a bad book ftwliich, s«metimc^. we could not openly con- 
demn) ] was .shown to the reader to be bad by means of ibe facb 
that were presented to him. We have always Ik-cp of the opninm 
that only factual, real criticism can have any meaning f^." 
er. If there is anything in a work, show us what it is; tin. is f.u 
better tl.an indulging in sp.-eulalion about what it does not contain 

and what it ought to have contained. 

It goes without saying that there are general conc.-pts and 

laws which every man invariably has in mind when discu-mg a 
subject, no matter what it may he; hu, one mu^t diMingui. k- 
iwcen the natural laws which follow from the very nature of ll.e 
case and propositions and rule^ which have been bud down lo 
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some system or other. There are certain axioms without whicli it 
is impossible to think at all, and every author assumes that his 
readers adhere to them, just as we assume tliat everybody we dis- 
cuss things with adheres to them. It is sufficient to say that a man 
is a hunchback, or is cross-eyed, for everybody to recognize this 
as a defect and not an ornament to his general make-up. Similarly, 
it is sufficient to note that a certain literary production is illiterate 
or full of fabehood, and nobody will regard it as one of the mer- 
its of this production. But if you say that a man wears a peak 
cop and not a liat, it is not sufficient to cause people to form a bad 
opinion about liim. even though, in a certain circle, it is deemed 
improper for a respectable man to wear a cap. Similarly, in a 
literary production, if \ou find that certain unities have not been 
adhered to, or that there are personages in it who arc not essen- 
tial for the development of the plot, it means nothing to a reader 
who is not prejudiced in favour of your theory. On the other hand, 
1 need not denounce wliat must appear to every reader as a viola- 
tion of the natural order of things and an insult to plain com- 
mon sense, for I can assume that the mere statement of the facts 
will evoke condemnalion in the readers mind. Rut one must not 
carry this assumption too far. Critics like N. F. Pavlov, Mr. Ne- 
krasov of Moscow. Mr. Palkhovsky and others err especially in 
that they assume that public opinion agrees with them on a far 
larger nuinher of points than is actually the case. In other words, 
they regard as indeft'asihle axioms obvious to all. many opinions 
u hich tlicy alone regard as alisolute truths, but which most people 
even regard as running counter to certain generally accepted ideas. 
For examjile. it is clear to everybody that an author who wishes 
to do anything wortli-while. must not distort reality; both the 
theoreticians and public opinion will agree on that. But the theo- 
reticians demanJ, and advance as an axiom, that an author must 
improve upon reality by eliminating all that is superfluous from 
it and by choosing only that which is specifically necessary for the 
development of the plot and the climax of the play. In conform- 
ity with tliis second demand. Ostrovsky has beeh very furiously 
atlacketl many limes. But far from this being an axiom it obvi- 
ously contradict-^ the demand for a truthful picture of real life, 
which everybody admits is essential. How, indeed, can you make 
me liolieM* that in a matter of half an hour ten persons, precisely 
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those who are needed, will loHovv each oUier into a room, or a 
public square, precisely at the moment llicy are needed, that ihcN 
will meet the persons they need, ^vill e.x abrupto bciim to talk 
about what is needed, go oS and do what is needed, and rc-appear 
when they arc needed again? Is this what happens in real li e. 
Has this any resemblance to the truth? \Mio does not know that 
it U the most difficult thing in real life to fit one lavourable cir- 
cumstance to another, to arrange the course of alTairs m accord- 
ance with logical necessity? Usually, a man knows what he ou^dit 
to do. but he cannot arrange things so that he can einp!o> tor 
his aHairs all the means which an author has at Ins rommand. 
The people he needs fail to appear, letters fail to arrive. discu>- 
sions do not proceed in a way that will promote al air>. In real 
life everybody has numerous affairs of his own. and rarel) doe. 
any one work like a machine, as they do in drama., w m i t w 
author sets in motion in a way most suiiable for the action of hi. 
play. The same thing must be said about tin- opening and chmax. 
Uo we sec many cases in real life where the end is the pur. L 
logical result of the beginning? We may sec this In.U.rv in the 

course of centuries, but not in private life. True, tlie same liMm- 
ical laws operate here, but there is a dilfertnee in ''' 

inensions. Speaking absolutely, and taking into coii'i (ration 
infinitely small, we shall, of coui-e. find that a -,.here is also a 
polyhedron; hut try to play billiards with polyhedrons-nothmg 
will come of it. Similarly, the histoncal laws of logical d. u op 
mem [and of inevitable retribution | riexer mamlcM them-e v(- 
clearly and fully in the events of private life a» in the hi. ou 
of nation-s. Deliberately to lend them this clalll^ means viola mg 
and diislorting actual realit>. Does every crime realiv carry (wl .m 
itself its own punishment? Ls crime always accompame. ^ a n 
prickings of conscience, if not by exlnnal tniiii- inn n ■ 
thrift alway. lead to rvaltl.. i. I.<>nc-ly alwav. rcovanl.'.l l,v , n,. 

veraal eatco.n, do all doubts find lludr solution, an Mr - 

always provide inner satisfaction? (I- not tin- oppo-ne more ofUn 
the c J allhongh. on the other hand, even the uppri.sde can.,, 
he asserted as a general rule. ... It eannu, he sa.d hat p o le 
are wieked by nature, and lor that reason we cannot nceepl to, 

literary productions principles such a', for ' ' • • ''' ^ 

way, trimnphs and virlne is alwav- pnnish. d. Iln, ,l h„- l.com,. 
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impossible, even ridiculous, to build drama on ihe idea that virtue- 
must triumph.] The point is that human relationships are rarely 
based on rational calculation; for the most part they arise fortui- 
tously, and moreover, the behaviour of some towards others is in 
most cases quite unconscious, as it were, it is dictated by routine, 
by one’s disposition at the given moment, by the influence ol nu- 
merous extraneous causes. The author who ventures to brush aside 
all these fortuities for the sake of the logical development of his 
plot usually loses his sense of the average and becomes like the 
man who measures everything^ by the maximum. He finds, for 
example, that a man can work fifteen hours a day without any 
direct efiect upon hU health and on this he bases his demands 
upon the people he employs. It goes without saying that this cal- 
culation, while valid in extraordinary cases, for two or three days 
say. turns out to be absolutely absurd as a standard of continuous 
work. Such, very often, proves to be the logical development of 
the iiuman relationships whicli theory demands from drama. 

We shall he told that we are revealing a tendency to deny all 
artistic creativeness and that we recognize art only in the form 
ol a damierreolvpe. Nay more, we shall be asked to carry our 
view to llic extreme and argue that a dramatist has no right to 
exclude anvthinc. or to adapt his play to his object, and therefore, 
mu'l sitnpls record all the irrelevant conversations of the persons 
met with, ‘o that, if an action lasts a week, the same time will be 
required to preM'nt it in ihe theatre, and that for some episodes 
the presence of all the thousands of people who stroll along the 
Nevskv Pro-pect or tlie English Emb.inkment will be required. 
Ye.-, this will indeed be the case if the theory, the postulates of 
which we have just challenged, remains the supreme criterion in 
literature. Put we are not turning in that direction in the least. It 
i- not our wish to correct two or three points of thi.s theory; such 
corrcrtions will only worsen it. will make it more confused and 
coniradictorv. W e reject it altogether. W'e have other criteria for 
jn iL’ine the tncriis of authors and their productions, and by adher- 
ing to i!n''C criteria we iiope to avoid arriving at any absurdities, 
and .TVOici dbaerecina with the common .sense of the wide public. 
W i‘ hn\ c already discu-sed these grounds in our first essays on 
O.'trnv jky. but pcrh.ip? it ir necessary briefly to sum them up again. 

Ihc criterion we apply to an author, or to a literary production,. 
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is the extent to which it serves to express the f natural J strivings of 
a given period and nation. [The natural strivings of mankind, 
reduced to a simple denominator, may be expressed in the following 
few words: “that all should live well.” Clearly, in striving toward® 
this goal. men. by the very nature of the ca.®e. at first, actually 
departed from it; each individual wanted to live well, and in 
arranging for his own welfare he hindered others: people had not 
yet learned how to arrange their own affairs in sucii a way as not 
to hinder others. Similarly, ine.xperienced dancers are unable to 
control their movements and continuously collide with other couples 
even in a fairly spacious ballroom. Later, having become more 
.>^killed in the art. they are able to avoid colliding with other dancers 
even in a smaller ballroom, and with a larger nunilier of dancers. 
But until they have acquired this skill, it i« impossible to allow a 
large number of couples to go waltzing around the room; to a\oid 
constant collisions some of the dancers must wait, and the least skilled 
may even have to give up the idea of dancing altogether and 
instead take a hand at cards, and perhaps lose, even a large sum. . . . 
Such has been the case in the arrangement of life: the more 
skilled continue in the pursuit of their hapfiinc'ss. while others have 
been obliged to stand aside, engage in matters they should not liavo 
engaged in, and lose, flie gener:il festival of life was disturbed 
at the very beginning; many ceased to come for merriment, many 
became convinced that merriment is only for those who can dance 
skilfully. And tlie skilful dancers, having arraneod their affairs 
well, continued to indulge in their nalur.al inclinations. seize<l more 
and more space, more and more means of mcrrimi’tit for tluTii.s<‘)ves. 
At last, they lost all sense of proportion: the rest found tin'ni‘elv«’s 
pushed into a corner, and they jumped from their «cals and hopped 
about, not because, they wanttsJ to dance so iniieli, but simply because 
it becanie extremely inconvenient for them ev(*ri |o sit. Amidst this 
hopping and jumping some of tln-se people found lliat they were 
fairly light on their feet, and these attempted to mingle with the 
merry llirong. The original dancer®, llie privileged on<’s. however, 
looked upon them with a very unfriendly eye. they regarded them 
as uninvited guests and rcfu.«ed them admission into their circle. \ 
struggle ensued, a long struggle which a<sumed diverse* forms, 
mostly to the di.®advanlage of the newcomers. They wore ridiculed, 
pa®lied aside, compelled to pay the co®l of the festival, the gentle- 
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„en were deprived of their partners and the ladies 
the end they were driven away from the festiva. altogether But 
the worse things become for people, the more strongly they fe the 
need for things to be good. Demands cannot be checked bv pn'at.on 
it only stimulates them the more. Hunger can be appeas^ only b> 
taking food. Hence, the struggle goes on to tins day : the natm 

strivings, now appearing to be subdued and now ° 

themselves with greater force, are still seeking satisfaction. Hetein 

lies the essence of history.] _ , 

In all times, and in cverv field of human activity, men have 

appeared, so sound and so endowed by nature, that tljey expre^ed 
the natural strivings very strongly and irrepressibly. In their 
particular activity they [often became martyrs to their strivings, 
but 1 never ])assed away witliout leaving a trace, they never remaine 
alone: in public activities they formed a party, in pure scie^e 
they made discoveries, in art, in literature, they formed schools We 
shall not speak of those active in public affairs [whose role in 
history everybody should now understand after what we have 
on the preceding page], but we shall observe that in science and m 
literature the great personalities liave always displayed the charac- 
ter which we have described above as the power of natural, hying 
strivings. When these strivings were distorted, absurd conceptions 
of the world and man arose among the masses; and these con- 
■ eptions. in their turn, hindered the common good. [Not to go 
too far. we shall mcrelv mention the evil which has been caused 
mankind by the ahsurdities of fetishism and all sorts of cosraogon- 
ical ravings and astrological and cabalistic mv'Stcries of \ariou. 
kinds.] Men of pure science who made discoveries in asUonomy 
and physics.* or who established new philosophical prtnciplc.s. 
were able to heed the natural and sound demands of the mind 
and to help mankind to rid it-clf of the artificial combinations 
^vhicli liindercd the arraiigemcni of the common good. With everv' 
niip nf these men mankind took another step in forming correct, 
natural concepts, and it is by the importance of tliese steps that 
we can gauge the personal merits of each of these men. The same 
applies to men of applied science, technicians, mechanics, agron- 
nmlsts. physicians, and so forth. We see the same also in the 
sphere of art and in lilcratuiv. 

Up till now literature has been assigned a minor role in this 
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pro^'ress of mankind towards natural principles [from which it had 
digressed]. By its very nature, literature is not an active factor: it 
either only assumes what should be done, or depicts what is beini% 
or has been. done. In the first case, that is to say. in its assumptions 
of what should be done in the future, it takes its materials and its 
grounds from pure science; in the second ca.'C it takes them from 
the facts of life. Thus, speaking generally, literature U an auxiliary 
force [. the importance of which lies in projiaganda. and the merit 
of whicli is determined by what it propagate?, and how it propagate? 
it]. Incidentally, only a few men have appeared in'literaturc so far. 
who [in their propaganda] stand so Iiigli that the> ar<- unexcelhxl 
either by the practical workers [for the good of mankind ] nr by 
the men of pure science. These authors have Lk-cii so rirhh endnued 
l>y nature that they have been able, instinctively, it were, to 
approach closely to the natural conceptions and strivings which 
ihcir contemporary philosophers were only seeking with ihe aid of 
pure science. More than that, the truths which the piiilo-opher? 
only divined in theory were graspe l in n al life hy the authors of 
genius and dcpiclcx] in action. Thus, inovt fnll> representine .i high- 
er stage of human eonscioiusness in a certain cptM'li, ami scanning 
the life of men and nature from this elevation and depicting it 
for us. Ilicy ros<* almve tin- avixiliary role ol literature and entered 
the ranks of the historical ieadei> who have helped mankind to 
become most clearly conscious of its vital streiigib and iialiir.il 
inclinations. Such a one was Shakespeare. Main of bis plj\? may 
be described as discoveries in llm sphere of the human heart; In 
literary activities raised the general consei<m?neNS of m<-n -ev.ral 
Stages, to which nobody had raised it before him. ami winch a 
few philo.suphers had only poinlc.l to from a dislam e. i iial i? 
why Shakc^spearc is of su( h universal imporlaiiee; he svmholizes 
several new stages of liumun development. But limn Shakespeare 
stands outside the ranks of ordinary aulhor.s. The names of Dante, 
Goethe and Byron are often placed on a par with Ims hut one 
can hardly say that any of tlu^^e so fully symbolize an entire 
new phase of human development as SIi.ike?peare doe?. As for tlm 
ordinary talents, to them remain:* the auxiliary role to whieii wc 
have referred, failing to pr(5*erit the world with anything new and 
hitherto unknown, failing to indicate new paths of ilevelopment 
for the whole of mankind, not even i)U?liing it forward along the 
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accepted path, they must confine themselves to more particular 
and special services; they awaken the consciousness of the masses 
to what the advanced leaders of mankind have discovered; they 
reveal and explain to people what, as yet, lives in them vaguely 
and indefinitely. But the author does not as a rule borrow his ideas 
from the philosopher and introduce them in his productions. No. 
the philosopher and author work independently, both proceed from 
the same starting point, namely, real life, {only each sets to work 
in a different way. The thinker, noticing, for example, that people 
are discontented *with their present position, analyzes all the facts 
and tries to discover new prirtciples that might satisfy the demand' 
that arise. The author-poet, however, noticing the same discontent, 
jiainls .«uch a vivid jiicture of it, that it attracts universal attention, 
and of itself suggests to people v;hat it U they need. The result in 
either case is the same, and the significance of the two types of 
men would also be the same:] but the history of literature tells 
us that, apart from a few exceptions, the author is usually belated. 
Wliile thinkers, taking up ♦he faintest symptom and relenticssi} 
pursuing an idea down to its very last foundations, not infrequent- 
ly note a phenomenon in its very embryo, most authors arc les? 
sensitive: they note and depict [a rising movement] only when it 
is already fairly evident and strong. On the other hand, the masse- 
understand them belter, and they meet with better success among 
iliein [: they are like a barometer, which anybody can handle, 
wlirreas nobody wants to f)other with meteorological and astronom- 
ical calculations and forecasts). Thus, wc think that the principal 
function of literature is to explain the phenomena of life, and that 
is why ivc demand that it should possess a quality, without which 
it can have no merit whatever. This quality is truth. The fads from 
which the author proceeds, and which he presents to us, must be 
presented truthfully. If he fails to do that, his literary production 
lo^es all significance; in fact it becomes harmful, because it serves 
tiol to enlighten the human mind. hut. on the contrary, still further 
to obscure it. in such a ca.'.e, it would be useless for us to seek 
for any talent iti the author, except that of a liar. In productions 
of a historical character truth must be factual; in fiction, where 
the events are imaginary, factual truth is replaced by logical 
truth, lluit i.s to say, by reasonable probability and conformity 
witli the actual course of things. 
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But while trulii is a necessary condition for a literary pro 
<3uction it does not yet constitute its merit. We judge its merit b\ 
the breadli» of the author’s views, the correctness of his under- 


standing. and the vividness with which he depicts the phenomenj 
Nvith which he deals. [And primarily, in conformity with our cri- 
terion, we draw a distinction between authors who come out a> 
representatives of the natural and true strivings of the i)'.’opk'. 
and those who serve as the mouthpieces of various artificial trend.' 
and demands. We have already seen that artificial social combina- 
tions, being the result of men’s original inability to arrange tb.eir 
welfare, have extinguished in many the consciousness of natural 
requirements]. Among all nations we find numerous authors who 
devote themselves entirely to artificial interests and are not in the 
least concerned about the normal [demands] of human nature. 
These authors may not be liars; nevertheless, their production' 
are no less false for that; and we can recognize no merit in them 


except, perhaps, as regards form. For example, all those who sin” 
the praises of illuminations [, military triumplis. niass-icrc an<l 
plunder bv command of some uinbilioii< ruler, tlte writer' of flat- 
tering dithyrambs, inscriptions and inadrignis] can have no im- 
portance in our eyes, because they are extremely remol(.‘ from 
natural strivings [and requirements of the people], Tn literature 
they stand in the same relation to true authors as astrohj^ers and 
alchemists stand to the true naturalbls in science, as a Hook of 


Dreams stands to a textbook on physiology, and a book on for- 
tunetelling stands to the theory of prohahilitj . Among authors '\ho 
do not depart from natural concepts we distvrn men who are more 
or less profoundly imbued with the urgent | requirements] of lli.- 
epoch, [who are more or less widely cognizant of the movement 
that ia taking place in human society J. and who more or less 
strongly sympathize with it. The degrees here may Iw infinite. 
One author may deal exhaustively with one problem, ariollier with 
ten, a third may reduce them all to one higher problem [and take 
it up for solution], a fourth may point to problems ^tlileh aris.- 
after this higher problem has l>cen solved, and so forth. One may 
deal willi the facts in a cool and epic manner, while another may 


attack falsehood and .sing the praises of virtue and truth with 


lyrical power. One may deal with a question .superficially [atid 
urge liie necessity of external and partial improvements], whib- 
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another may delve down to the roots [and bring to light the in- 
trinsic ugliness ajid unsoundness of the object, or the intrinsic 
strength and beauty of the new edihcc that is being erected as 
mankind progresses. According to their breadth of views and 
strength of feeling, authors will differ in their method of depict- 
ing objects and in the very manner in which each depicts them. 
It is not a difficult matter to analyze this relation between exter- 
nal form and inner strength; the main task of the critic is to de- 
termine whether the author stands on a level with the natural 
strivings which have already awakened among the people, or 
should be awakened soon by tlie demands of the present order of 
things, and also to what extent he has understood and expressed 
these striving-, whether he has grasped their substance, their roots, 
or only their externals, or whether he has embraced the object as 
a whole, or only some of its aspects]. 

We deem it unnecessary to dilate on the fact that we have in 
mind here not a theoretical discussion, but the poetical presenta- 
tion of the facts of life. We have sufficiently discussed the differ- 
ence between abstract thinking and the artistic method of pre- 
sentation in our preceding essays on Ostrovsky. Here we shall re- 
peat onlv one obsenatinn in order to avoid being accused once 
again by the champions of pure art of thrusting “utilitarian themes’^ 
upon the artist. W'e do not in the least think that every author 
slmtild produce his works under the influence of a certain theon*; 
iic may hold any opinion.s he pleases, as long as his talent is 
sensitive to the truth of life. An artistic production may express 
a certain idea not because the author set out to propagate this 
idea in his work, but Wause he was struck by certain facts of 
real life from which this idea logically arises. Thus, for example, 
in relation to the religious doctrines of the Greeks, the philosophy 
of Socrates and the comedies of Aristophanes ser\’ed to express 
the same common idea, namely, the nnsoundness of the ancient 
faiths: but this docs not in the least imply that Aristophanes set 
liimself this object in writing his comedies; it follows logically 
from the picture that he paints of Greek morals in his time. 
From his comedies we gain the firm conviction that at the time 
he wrote them the [reign] of Greek mythology was already 
over, that is to say. he brinffs us, in practice, to what Socrates 
and Plato proved in philosophy. Such, in general, is the difference 
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in the mode of operation of poetical works and theoretical work- 

proper. It conforms to the difference in the very modes of thmK- 
ing of the artist and the thinker; one thinks concretely, he never 
loses sight of particular phenomena and images; the other strives 
to generalize everything, to merge particular syniptoms in a gen- 
eral formula. But there can he no material difference between 
true knowledge and true poetry; talent is an attruute of human 
nature and, therefore, it undoubtedly guarantees for us a certain 
strength and breadth of the natural strivings of the one whose 
talent we recognize. Hence, his works must he produced under 
the influence of these natural and true requirements of nature: 
his consciousne..s [of what the normal state of affairs should be] 
must be clear and vivid; his ideals must be simple and ra.ional, 
and he will refuse to serve falsehood and nonsense not because 
he does not wish to, but simply because he cannot-nothing wi 1 
come of it even if he took it into his head to violate Ins talent 
[Like Balaam, even if he wanted to curse Israel, blessings .in 
not curses would fall from his lips at the soleiiin i.ioincnt e, -p ■ 
ration. And even if he succeeded in uttering a curse it would Ink 
internal passion, it would be feeble and incoherent. W e need no 
go far L e.xainples; our literature teems with them in.u. I 
»y other, perha,«. 'Lake Pushkin and Gogol, for evaniph. M t 
poor iincle are the ver-es that Pushkin wrote to order; I, on nil-er. 
able Gogols ascetic ellorts .ire in literature! 'fhey -ilnnind in good 

will, but their imaginations and scnlliiient- ui ri o pro ' 
with sufficient material with which to create tru y poetical , ro lui 

tions on artificial themes written to order 1. This is no . 
ing. The reality from wliich the poet takes his ni.iterl il 2' ' ' 

inspiration has, its natural meaning; if ''"VV u 'i' „i ins It 

of tlie object is destroyed and only its dead sk. I. on 

is with this skeleton tliat an author has a ways remain 1 

attributed to phenomena not their natiinl nii.inui... 

was contrary to their sulistance. trlvin.-s of 

As we have alreadv said, however, tlic natural strivi^ 

man and sound simple conceptions of things arc ; 

ed in many people. Owing to defective develop, iient, I '^^f ^ 

regard os quite normal and natural that which u, ^ 

really a [rnosl absurd] violation of nature. A- tune passi-s un- 
kind rids itself more and more of artificial distortions and com s 
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nearer to natural demands and views. We no longer see mysterious 
forces in every forest and lake, in thunder and lightning, in the 
sun and the stars; [we no longer have castes and pariahs in 
civilized countries] ; we no longer mix up the relations of the 
two sexes as the peoples of the Orient do; [we no longer recognize 
a slave class as an essential attribute of the state, as was the case 
among the Greeks and Romans;] we repudiate the principles of 
the Inquisition which reigned in mediaeval Europe. Even if we do 
meet all these things in places it is only by way of an exception: 
the general situation has changed [for the better]. Nevertheless, 
even today people are still a long way from clearly understand- 
ing all natural requirements, and they cannot even agree, as yet. 
upon what is natural for man and what is not. The general for- 
mula — that man naturally strives for something better — everybody 
accepts, but differences arise over what should be regarded as 
good for mankind. We think, for example, that good lies in work 
and. therefore, we think that work is natural for man; but Ekono- 
micheski Uhazatel assures us that people are naturally lazy, for 
good lies in employing capital. We think that stealing is [an arti- 
ficial] form of appropriation to which a man is sometimes driven 
by need, but Kr^-lov says that stealing is a natural quality of some 
men and that 

Evf^n if you give r thief a nnllion 

He will never cease from stealing. 


And yet Krylov is the famous fabulist, and Economicheski Uka- 
zatel is published by Mr. Vernadsky (Doctor and State Council- 
lor]; their opinions cannot possibly be ignored. What is to be 
done here, what can we decide? We think that nobody can under- 
take to make a definite decision here; everybody may regard his 
own opinion as the most correct; in this case more than in any 
Other the decision must be left to the public. This is a matter that 

y In its name can we advance our propositions. 
W’e say to the public: “We think that you [are capable of this], 
tint this is what you feel, [this is what you are discontented with, 
this is what you wish”]. It is for the public to say whether we 
arc mistaken or not. All the more, therefore, can wc rely on the 
pulilic verdict in a matter like a review of Ostrovsky's comedies. 
Wc say: “This is what the author has depicted; this is what the 
image? he has reproduced signify in our opinion: this is their 
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origin, this is their meaning; we think that it all has a living rela- 
tion to your life and morals [and explains such and such require- 
ments, the satisfaction of which is necessary for your welfare ]- 
Who else is to decide whether we are right or wrong if not Uie 
very public which is being discussed- and which is being addressed. 
Its verdict should be equally important and final for us. a> 

well as for the author whom we are discu>sing- 

Our author is very well received by the public; hence, half 
of our question is answered in the affirmative; the public admits 
that he correctly understands and depicts it. 'I'here remains the 
other question, namely, do we understand Ostrovsky corrwt > 
when we ascribe a certain meaning to his productions.^ Some lope 
of a favourable answer to this question is provided, firstly, by the 
fact that the critics who hold views opposite to our own dn! not 
mccl with particular approval among tlie public, an secoiu >, 
by the fact that ihe author liimsclf appears lo agree with us tor 
in The Thunderstorm we find new confirmation of many ol the 
thoughts we have expressed concernin- (Mrovsky.-^ talent an. 
the .significance of his productions. Incidentally, wr 
.gain It onr c^ays, and tl.c grounds upon ulu,l, no ha-r u 
judg^en., are before escrybody's eyes: nlroeror doc. n . r b 
.0 with us may read our essays, b-. .lu- by h . - 

observalions and draw l.is own c onclus.ons. W e shall be 

Having explained tlie Irasis of our rrili< isni fwe bCr- oiii r 
«8 to pardon us for tl.e leng.b of tld- explaualiou. Ii may. ol 
course, have been given on two or ihree pages hul l m e | 
would not have seen the light for a long lime. 1 h. ‘ 

to the fact that often we arc obliged to explain b> < ii( e>s l • 

phrasing what could be explained simply in a > 

trouble is, however, that these words, quite on utary , 

European languages, usually lend a Russian 
it cannot appear before the public, and so. ui y m ' 

obliged lo twist and turn one’s pl.rases in order somehou to con- 

vey the substance of his idea to the reader. 

But] let us turn to the actual subject of .nn .^s.y - to 

author of The Thunderstorm. 
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Readers of Sovremennik will perhaps remember that we ap- 
praised Ostrovsky very highly, and expressed the opinion that he 
has succeeded in depicting very fully and exhaustively the essen- 
tial aspects and requirements of Russian life. We shall not speak 
of those authors who have taken particular phenomena, the transi- 
tory and external demands of society, and have depicted them 
witli greater or lesser success [as, for example, the demand for 
justice, religious tolerance, sound administration, the abolition of 
tavern licenses, the abolition of serfdom, etc.]. But even those 
authors who have taken more the inner aspect of life liave confined 
lhein.«clves to a very narrow circle and have noted phenomena 
that are far from being of national importance. Such, for example, 
.ire the desci iplion< in inniinierahle stories of men who stand 
above tlieir environment in development, but. lacking energy and 
will, perish in inaction. [These stories were of importance because 
tlu'v clearly revealed the vicious environment ^^'hic!l hindered use- 
ful activity and expressed the demand, although vaguely conceived, 
for llie energetic application in practice of the principles which 
we accept as true in ihcorv.] Even such stories were of greater 
or Ic'-er importance, according to the talent of the author: all. 
ho\vc\er. suffered from the defect lliat they dealt with only a (rcla- 
livelvi small section of society and had scarcely any relation 
whal'M r In the majority. Not to speak of the masses of the people, 
even aniuiiLi the middle classes of our society we see far more 
p.Miple wiin >till have to acMpiire an<l imdcrsland correct concept^ 
than -iieh wim have acquired ideas but do not know wba! to do 
with them. Hence, the imj>orlam'e of lire stories and novels referred 
to above remains verv special.- and is appreciated by a certain 
cb.-e circle ratber than h\ the majority. It cannot be denied that 
()-linvvk\V work is far more fruitful. He h.is taken up those gen- 
• lal r-trivings and requirements with which the whole of Russian 
-iK-iciv is imbued, the voices of w’hich are heard in all the pheno- 
mena Ilf our life, ami the satisfaction of which is an essential 
ctindilioM for our further development. We shall not repeat here 
wliat we have said at considerable length in our first essays, but, 
in pas-ing. we shall mention the strange perplexity concerning our 
r^'avs that overcame one of the critics of The Thunderstorniy we 
mean Mr. Apollon Grigoryev. It should be mentioned that Mr. A. 
<irigor\t'\ i- an cnihu'iaslic admirer of Ostrovsky’s talent, but he 
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never succecl.-probably because of overenti.usiasm-iu explain- 
ins with any clarity what it is he appreciates in Ostrovsky. e tlie 
readers of his articles, have never been able to understand liiru. 
And yet. in reviewing The Thunderstorm. Mr. Gr.gorycv deyotcr 
several pages to us. and accuses us of having allached laboU to 
the personages in Ostrovsky’s comedies, of having divided them 
into two categories, tyrants and downtrodden personalities, and of 
havin- reduced the entire work of our comedy writer to a de.^crip- 
tion of the relations between these categories which are customary 
in the life of the merchant class. .After making this accusation 
Mr Grigoryev exclainrs: No! This is not what constitutes Ostrov- 
sky’s originality and merit; it is nationality'. But Mr. Gngorvey 
failed to tell us what nationality is. and. consequently, h.s retort 
seemed to us to be very amusing. As if we refuse to admt. he 
quttlity of nationality in Ostrovsky’s works! Actually, we st.rltd 
with that, continued and ended with it. 'if e tried to ascena.n how. 
and to what extent. Ostrovsky’s productions express nation.il life. 
nation,al strivings; what is this if not n.ationalilv? Hut we did no. 
shout about it with exclamation marks in every second line, wc 
tried to deline its content, which Mr. Grigoryev has never taken 
the trouble to do. Had he tried to do so. perhaps he won ,1 have 
arrived at the very same conclusion he censures ns for._ and would 
not have unjustly acr-used us of believing that Ostrovsky s men lu-s 
in his correct descriptions of the domis-lic relations of nierchanl- 
who adhere to the old way of life. fEveryhody who read our es- 
says was able to see that we had not only the merchants in mind 
when we pointed to the main features of the relation-hips pre- 
vailing in our social life, so well reproduced in Oslrovsk) .s come- 
dies. The present-day strivings of Kussian life are depicted in their 
widest dimensions in the works of O,strovsky as a conierly writer 
in their negative aspect. By painting for us a vivid picture o 
false relationships, with all their consequences, he himself echoe.s 
Ibe demand for a better arrangement of society. Tyranny, on le 
one hand, and lack of conscioiisnes.s of the rights of one s own 
personality on the other-such is the basis of all the outrageous 
Klationahips that are depicted in most of Dstrovskys comerlift. 
The demand for right, for law, for res|)ect for the human being 
■his us what every attentive reader hears from the depths of this 
outrageous state of affairs. What, will yon deny the great impoi 
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taiice of these demands in Russian life? Will you not admit that 
this background of the comedies conforms to the condition of Rus- 
sian society more than of any other in Europe? Take history, 
recall your own lives, look around you— everywhere you will find 
confirmation of this. This is not the occasion to launch into his- 
torical researches; it is sufficient to observe that our l>istory up to 
modern times has not facilitated the development of a respect for 
law (with which even Mr. Pirogov agrees, see: Penal Regutotions 
for the Kiev Area), it has not created firm guarantees for the in- 
dividual. but it has created a wide field for tyranny. This historical 
de\elopracnt. of course, resulted in deterioration of public moral* 
ily; respect for one’s own dignity was lost, belief in right and, 
consequently, the sense of duty declined; tyranny trampled upon 
right; cunning undermined the reign of tyranny.] Some writers, 
[lacking the sense of normal requirements and] misled by artificial 
combinations, while admitting certain facts of our present way of 
life, wanted to give them the force of law, to praise them as a 
normal standard of life instead of condemning them as a distor- 
tion of natural strivings brought about by an unfavourable his- 
torical development. Thus, for example, they wanted to describe 
tyranny as a i'pecial, natural quality of the Russian’s nature, which 
they called ’‘the expansive nature”; they also wanted to legalize 
roguery ami cunning among the Russian peoj)le by calling it 
>.'.gacity and shrewdness. Some critics even wanted to regard Ostrov- 
sky as the bard of the expansive Russian nature. This explains llie 
liubbul* llial was once raised about Lyubim Tortsov, who was pro- 
claimed as the highest ly|K‘ our author had produced. But Ostrovsky, 
l>eing a man of strong Uih*nt and. consequently, possessing a sense 
of truth, an instinctive inclination for natural and sound demands, 
could not yield to temptation, and so tyranny, even the most 
expansive, always apj)eared in his productions iis it appears in 
reality — brutal, ugly and lawless— and iJie idea of his plays has 
always been a protest against this tyranny. He has proved that he 
is able lo discern tlie meaning of this expansive nature and brand- 
ed [denounced) it by depicting several types of il and by callins: 
it tyranny. 

But he did not invent these types, any more than he invented 
the Word “t\ rant.” He took both from life itself. Clearly, life, which 
j>rovidcs the materials for the comical situations in which Ostrov- 
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sky’s tyrants are often placed, life, which gives them a htling 
name, is no longer entirely under their inOuence. but contains 
within itself the seeds of a more rational, [lawful] and proper 
order of things. And indeed, after each of Ostrovsky’s plays ap- 
pears everybody feels inwardly conscious of this himself, and on 
looking round he obser\'cs the same in others. If you study this 
idea closely, if you examine if longer and more deeply, you will 
note that this striving for a [new] more natural sjslem o n .1 
tionships contains the substance of all that which we cal! prugre.p 
that it constitutes the direct goal of our development [. ab<orb^ 
all the work of the new generations!. No matter where you look, 
everywhere you will find an awakening of |)cr-onalil). fa 
for iU legitimate rights,] a protc-t against violence and tyrann) 
[in most cases still timid, indefinite, ready to hide, but for all that] 
already making iU existence felt. [Take, for cvample. the legisla- 
tive and administrative side, which, although always forluitoii.'i in 
its particular manifestations, serves, in general, as an index oltlu- 
conditions of the people. This index is particularly tun w ini 
Jegislative measures bear the impress of reliefs, corn e.'--ion' an< 
cxiension of righls* Burdensome measures, w • n tn 

the people’s rights, may he called forth de-pile the ddiiams ol 
national life, simply by arbitrary action, for tin bdufit < tic 
privileged minority, which gains from the re-lriction> impo 
upon the rest. Measures which reduce privileges and eiilar.i. (oiu 
mon rights cannot, however, spring from aiivlhing else I i.in t n 
direct and persistent demands of national life, whith ine-i-ti > ^ 
affect the privileged minority even when it again-l tluii diu' i 
personal advantage. See what is going on in tliis country in t li.- 
respect: serfs are being liberated, and the very sfpiiri-- w u) lai 
formerly argued that it was too early to liber. ile ll'c .^eif- .\i< now 
becoming convinced, and admit that it is lime to '<ltl( llii i]ui>. 
tion, that it has really matures! in lh<’ mind of di* |iio[)t.... 
What else lies at the bottom of this .piestion if not the <l.cl ne ol 
tyranny and the elevation of the rights of linrnan [)ir>onait>. 
The same applies to all other reform- ami itnpruvcmenls. Ilow 
haa public opinion regarded the fin.incial rc^roriu'. all tin - <>rn 
missions and committees which di^^ais-cd Itaiik-. t.ixe'. and so 
forth? What did public opinion cxi>ect of lli.ni if not llie loriuii. 
lotion of o more correct and efficient system of financial u<liiiin* 
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islraLion and, consequently, the enthronement of law in place 
of arbitrar>’ actions of e\'ery kind? ’Wniat compelled the authori- 
ties to grant certain rights of publicity, which they had feared 
so much before, if not realization of the strength of the protest 
against lack of rights and tyranny which has been growing among 
the public for so many years, and which, at last, they were no 
longer able to repress? What were the police and administrative 
reforms, that concern for justice, the projects for introducing pub- 
lic trials, milder measures against the Dissenters and the abolition 
of tavern licensing due to? . . . We are not speaking of the prac- 
tical importance of all these measures; we only assert that the 
very attempt to proceed with them proves how strongly developed 
is the general idea to which we have pointed. Even if they all 
collapsed, or proved unsuccessful, it would only .show that the 
means adopted for their execution were inadequate, or wrong: 
it would not he an argument against the conditions which called 
tiieni fortli.l That these [demands] exist i.« so evident tliat they 
liave been eveii expressed iri our literature [forthwith, as soon as 
it became actually possible for them to manifest themselves.] 
Tlu'V were expressed in Oslrov.sky’s comedies with a fulness and 
power lliat we found in few other aulliors. But it is not only the 
degree of pouer that con.^tilules the merit of his comedies; what 
i> equally important for us is that he discovered tlie substance of 
the general [demands] of life when they were still hidden, were 
c\|)rcs?ed bv a very few. and very faintly expre.«scd at that. 
0>trov5kv’s Tirst play appeared in lol7; [it is well known that 
siiK'e then, until recent years, even tlie best of onr authors have 
almost lost the trail of the natural demands of the people and 
have even begim to doubt titeir existence. If they have felt their 
breath .■^omelinics. it has been very faintly, indefinilelv. only in 
^omo particular cases and. with few exceptions, they have never 
luvn able to find a true and appropriate expression for them. 
'Diis general situation] of course partly affected Ostrovsky too: 
rtiK perhaps, largely explains that indelinitencss which we ob- 
serve to some extf^ot in some of his subsequent plays, and whicli 
provided the pretext for the attacks that were made upon him in 
llv* l)cginning of llic 'fifties. But today, carefully reviewing the 
suui total his productions, we find that his feeling for the true 
[ requircrnerils aiidj striving'* of Ku'isian life had never left him. 
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^oraelimes it did not reveal ilselt at Hrsl siglu. Lui ii was always 
at the root of his productions. Those who wanted impartially te 
delve to the roots of their meaning could always find that their 
action was presented not superficially, but from the very root. It 
U this feature that establishes Ostrovsky's productions on their 
higli level even today, when everybody is trying to express [the 
same striving that] we find in his play?. To avoid dealing wiili 
this at too great length w’e sliall note only one thing: you will 
find [the demand for rights], respect for the individual and tin* 
protest against violence and tyranny in many of our literary pro- 
ductions of recent years, but in most of them the case is not prc 
sented in a living practical manner; [the abstract philosophical 
aspect of the question is felt, and from this everything is detliiced; 
rig/u is indicated, but real possibitily is ignored. | This is not tin* 
case with Ostrovsky. In his productions you will lind not onl\ 
the moral, but the everyday. i*conomic aspiti of llie problem: arui 
this is the very essence of the matter. In his productions yon 
clearly see that tyranny rests on fat purse's [wdiich are called 
“God’s blessing” and] that people’s dumb submission [to tyratits] 
is due to their material dependence [upon them]. More than tiial. 
you see that in all cver)da\ relationships this material side ]ne- 
dominates over the abstract side, that people who lack maieiial 
security attach little importance to abstract rights and even !o-e 
Q clear conception of what they arc. Indeed, a well-fed man ran 
coolly and intelligently discuss whether it is advisable for him to 
eat a certain dish or not; but a hungry man rudies for food wher- 
ever he sees it, and whatever kind it may be. This phenomenon, 
occurring in all spheres of social life, is well noted and understood 
by Ostrovsky, and his plays reveal to the nttentivc reader hiitti 
than any arguments how tlie system of oppression and crude, [nit) 
selfishness that is established by the tyrants corrupt--' i^en 
those who suffer from it; how the latter, if they liave retained even 
the slightest remnants of energy, try to lake advantage of it 
in Order to gain the opportunity to live independent!), am low 
in the process they lose all scruples about both means and 
rights. We have discussed this subject in too great dHail in our 
earlier essays to justify our returning to it here; be«ides. liavnip 
recalled the aspects of Ostrov.-ky’s talent wliich are revealed m 
The Thunderstorm, as well as in bis previous productions, we 
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oiifcht after all, briefly review the play itself and show how we 
understand it. 

Actually this ought not to have been necessary; but what the 
critics have written about The Thunderstorm up to now shows 
that our remarks will not be superfluous. 

We have already observed in the case of Ostrovsky’s previous 
plays that they are not comedies of intrigue, and not even charac- 
ter comedies in tlic strict sense of the term, but something new, 
which we would call “plays of life” if that term were not too 
wide and, therefore, not quite definite. What we want to say is 
that in the foreground of his plays we always find the general 
conditions of life which are not dependent upon any of the person- 
ages in the play. He punishes neither the villain nor his victim; 
both look pitiful to you. not infrequently both are comical, but 
they are not the direct objects of the sentiments which the play 
rouses in you. You see that their conditions dominate over them, 
and you blame them only for failing to display sufficient enerpv 
to extricate themselves from them. The very t)Tants who should 
naturally rouse your indignation turn out, on closer examination, 
to be deserving of pity rather than anger; they are virtuous ana 
even intelligent in their own way, within the limits prescribed for 
them by routine and maintained by their position: [but this posi- 
tion is such that it makes a full, healthy, human development 
impossihlo]. Wc saw this particularly when analyzing the charac- 
ter of Uusakov. 

1'lius. tlie struggle which iheorv demands from the drama takes 
place in Ostrovsky’s plays not in the monologues of the person- 
age'. hut In the facts which dominate their actions. Often, the person- 
ages in the comedies themselves have no clear conception, or no 
ronce[ilion at all, of the meaning of their position and of their 
struggle; on the other hand, this struggle takes place very dis- 
tinctly attd consciously in the heart of the spectator who [invol- 
untarily! protests against [the conditions] which give rise to 
such facts. That is why we cannot bring ourselves to regard as 
unnecessary and superfluous those personages in Ostrovsky’s plays 
who take no direct part in the plot. In our opinion, these person- 
ages are as necessary for the play as the principal personages; 
they reveal to us the environment in which the action takes place, 
they depict the situation which determines the actions of the pnn- 
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cipal personages. To ascertain the cliaraclerislics of ihe life of a 
plant we must study it on the soil on which that plant grows; 
torn from that soil, you will have the form of the plant, but you 
will ne\’er fully learn its life. Similarly, you will never learn the 
life of society if you examine it only in the direct relationshij>s of 
a few persons who, for some reason, come into collision with each 
other. You will see only the business, official side of life, whereas 
what we want is its everyday surroundings. The outside, inactive 
participants in the drama of life, each apparently engaged only 
in his own affairs, often, by the mere fact of their existence, exer- 
cise an influence upon the course of affairs that cannot pO'slhh 
be resisted. How many enthusiastic ideas, how many far-reaching 
plans, how many enthusiastic impulses collapse at a mere glance 
at the indifferent prosaic crowd which passes us with contemptuous 
unconcern! How many pure and virtuous sentiments die wiilijn 
you out of fear of being ridiculed and scorned by this crowd! 
On the other hand, how many crimes, how many acts of tyrann\ 
and violence arc hailed by the decision of this erowd. which al- 
ways seems to be so indifferent and complaisant, hut which is 
actually very firm on something it has once recogni/ed. Hence, 
it is extremely important for us to know what conception this 
crowd has of good and evil, what it regards us truth and what as 
falsehood. This determines our view of the situation in which the 
principal personages of a play find themselves and. con-^etjiiently. 
the degree of our sympathy towards them. 

In The Thunderstorm wo see with exceptional clarity the need 
for the so-called “superfluous" personages; without them we would 
l)e unable to understand the personality of llie heroine, and we 
would easily misinterpret the meaning of th<? whole play, as most 
of the critics did. Perhaps we shall Ih.* told that, after all, the 
author himself is to blame if he is so easily misunderstood; but 
to this wc would answer that an author writes for the public, arid 
the public, even if it does not at once grasp the whole meaning 
of his plays, will not distort It, As for the point that some of the 
details could have been worked out belter, we shall not attempt 
to deny it. No doubt the gravediggers in Hamlet are more in place 
and more closely connected with the action of the pley than, for 
example, the half-insane lady in The Thunderstorm; hut we are 
not arguing tliat our author is a Shakespeare; all we are urging 
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15 that there is reason for the appearance of his outsiders, and even 
that they are needed for the completeness of the play we are 

reviewing just as it is, and not in the sense of absolute perfection. 

The Thunderstorm, as you know, presenu us with an idyll in 
the “realm of darkness” which Ostrovsky, with his talent, grad- 
ually reveals to us. The people you see here live in idyllic sur- 
roundings; the town, all in green, is situated on the steep bank 
of tile Volga, from which an extensive view of spreading corn- 
fields dotted with villages is oblaine^d. The beautiful summers 
(lay tempts eveiy'body to the river bank, into the air, under the 

open sky, to brcatlie the =ofl zephyrs tliat blow from the Volga 

Ami indeed, the townsfolk do sometimes lake a stroll along the 
boulevard that overlooks the river, allliough they are accustomed 
to the beauties of the Volga scene. In the evenings they sit at the 
gates of their houses and engage in pious conversation. But the\ 
spend most of their time in their homes, busy with their domestic 
affairs, eat and sleep— and they go to sleep very early, so that 
one who is unaccustomed to this habit finds it hard to stand the 
long sleepy nights that they indulge in. But what else can the\ 
do lull sleep when they are sated? Their lives pass so smooth!) 
anil evenly, no world interests disturb them, because these intei- 
osls never reach them: kingdoms may collapse, new countries may 
Ite discovered, the face of the earth may change as it pleases, 
the world may start a new life on the basis of new* principles. 
l)ut the inhabitants of the township of Kalinov w'ill remain in 
complete ignorance about the rest of the world. On rare occasions 
a vague rumour will reach them to the effect that Napoleon of 
twcnlv longues^ i-^ rising again [or that the antichrist has been 
Ixirn]. but they accept even this as a curious joke, .similar to the 
news that lluTe is a country which is inhabited by people with 
dogs’ heads. They will shake their heads, express astonishment at 
the w onders of nature, and llien go home to take a bile. . . . When 
young, they display a certain amount of interest in things, but this 
soon dies for want of nourishment. News reaches them as it did 
in ancient Hiis at the lime of Daniel the Pilgrim, only from pil- 
grims, and even of lliese there are few real ones left today. They 
have to he 'ialisfied with such who “themselves, being so weak. 

* So called licciiuse of ilie numerous nationalllies represented in Napo- 
leon's army. — Tr. 
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have not been far, but have heard a great deal,*’ as is the case 
with Feklijsha in The Thunderstorm. Only from them do the in- 
habitants of Kalinov learn what is going on in llie oriel. If it 
were not for them, they would think that the whole world is like 
their own towmship [and that it is quite impossible to live differ- 
ently from the way they are living]. But ewn the informaiion 
communicated to them by Feklusha is of a nature not calculated 
to inrbue them with a strong desire [to change their way of life 
for a different one], Feklusha [belongs to the patriotic and extreme- 
ly conservative party, she] lives in clover among the [pious 
and naive] Kalinoviles. She is respected, enteri..ined and sup))iiecl 
with all she needs; with a most serious air she [assures >ou that 
her very sins are due to the fact that she is superior to other 
mortals]. “Ordinary people,” she says, “are templed by one ad- 
versary, but we pilgrims, some of us have six and some twelve, 
and we have to contend against them all. ’ And the Kalinoviles 
believe her. [Clearly, the mere instinct of self-preservation must 
prevent her from saying a good word about what is going on in 
other countries. And indeed, listening to the conversation? of the 
merchants, the townsfolk and the petty officials in a remote country 
town, what amazing information one hears about heathen and 
pagan countries, how many talcs one hears about the time when 
people were burned and tortured, wlien robbers sacked towns, and 
•so forth, and how little information one hears about life in Europe, 
about a better arrangement of society. Even in the so-called edu- 
<-alcd section of society, among the (wople who have heconu' 
Europeanized, will you not find, together with numerous enthu- 
siasts who go into raptures over the new Paris streets and fuini- 
. turc, an almo.-t equal number of grave critics who terrify theij 
listeners by telling them that there is no order in any j)art of 
Europe except Austria, and that justice cannot be found any- 
where! ...] All this leads to a situation where Feklusha expres<e> 
herself so positively in terms like the following: “What niagtiifi- 
shence, my dear, what magnifishcnce, what wonderful benuly! 
Why, you are living in the Promised Land!” And this is undouht- 
cdly the case [when you think of what is going on in other coun- 
tries.] Listen to Feklusha: 

"They say, my dear, that Uicre arc countries wlicre there arc no 
Christian kings, and Sultans rule the land. In one country the lurkisl. 
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Sultan Mahtiut sits on the throne, in another the Persian Sultan Mahnut 
sits on the throne, and, my dear, they sit in judgment over all men, and 
they judge unjustly. They cannot do a single thing righteously, my dear. 
That’s their faith, they can’t help it Our laws are righteous laws, my 
dear, theirs are unrighteous. What is right according to our laws is wrong 
according to theirs. And all the judges in those countries are unrighteous 
loo. In fact, my dear, in their petitions they write: ‘Judge me, unrighteous 
Judge!’ And there is also a country where all the people have dogs’ beads.” 


“But why with dogs’ heads?” Glasha enquires, “Because they 
are heathens,” answers Fcklusha curtly, regarding all further ex- 
planation superfluous. But Glasha is satisfied even with that. In 
the boring monotony of her life and thoughts she is pleased to 
hear anything that is in the leas! new and original. In her mind 
the vague thought is already awakening that “after all there are 
people who live differently from the way we live. Of course our 
way is belter; but then, who knows! Things are bad even here, 
but we don’t know ver>' much about those other countries, we 
only hear something now and again from good people....” And 
a wish to know more, and in greater detail, steals into her heart. 
Tiiis is evident to us from what Glasha says when the pilgrim 
woman goes away: “So lhafs the kind of countries there are! 
Wliat wonders there are in the world! But we arc stuck here and 
know nothing about them. It’s a good thing that there are good 
people about. After all, we do hear about what is going on in 
the world now and again. If it were not for them we’d remain 
ignorant to the end of our days.” As you see, the unrighteousness 
and heathenism in other countries rouse no horror or indignation 
in Glasha’s heart; what interests her is the new information she 
receives, arid which conjures up in her mind something mysterious, 
“wonders” as she puls it. As you see, she is not satisfied with 
Fckluslias explanations, wliich only rouse in her regret about 
her ignorance. Evidently she is halfway on the road towards 
scepticism. But how is site to preserve her incredulity when it is 
being constantly shaken by stories like those told by Fcklusha? 
How is she to acquire correct conceptions, or even reach the stage 
when she can put intelligent questions to herself, when her desire 
for knowledge is licmmed in by the ring which is drawn around 
her in the town of Kalinov? But this is not all. How can she dare 
not to believe and to press her questions when her elders and 
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Wters arc so positively calm in llie conviction that llieir con- 
ceptions and mode of life are the best in the world, and dial 
everything ne\y comes from the Evil One? It is frightful and 
hard for every novice to attempt to go against the demands and 
-convictions of this ignorant mass, which is terrible in its naivete 
and sincerity. It will curse us, it will shun us like the plague, not 
in an^er, not deliberately, but from the profound conviction that 
wc are related to the antichrist. We shall be lucky if it onl> 
regards us as semi-imbeciles and merely makes a laughing-^tork 

of us It seeks knowledge, it loves discussions, but only within 

the definite limits that are prescribed by its fundamental concepts, 
which befog the mind. You may impart to the inhabitants of Kali- 
nov a certain amount of knowledge of geography, but don i 
attempt to tell them that die earth is not supported by three hales 
[or that Jerusalem is not the hub of the world], they will not 
agree with you the least little bit, although they have as much 
idea about [the hub of the world] as the people in The Thurukr- 
storm have about Lithuania. “And what is this, neighbour?’ a 
peaceful citizen asks another, pointing to a picture. “Ah. that s 
the devastation of Lithuania.” the other answers. “You see. it s a 
battle! That was when our country was fighting Lithuania. 
■“What’s this Lithuania?” “Oh. Lithuania, just Lithuania,’ an- 
swers the one wlio is explaining. “Tliey say, neighbour, that it 
dropped down upon us from the sky,” continues the fust citizen. 
Cut his neighbour is very little conceraed about that. ”1- roni tlie 
sky? All riglit, let it be from the sky,” he answers. . . . Here a 
woman joins in the conversation. “Don’t argue! ’ she says. •vcr\- 
body knows it dropped from the sky. And where battle look 
place big mounds have be<m piled up as a monument. W liy, that ^ 
absolutely true, neighbour!” exclaims the first speaker, now fu ly 
satisfied. Ask him what he thinks about Lithuaiua after that. This 
U the upshot of all questions put by the people here who have 
a natural inclination for knowledge. And this is not because these 
people are more stupid and ignorant than many others uc rneet 
in academics and scientific societies. No, it is ail due to the act 
that they [have been trained by their conditions by their life 
under the yoke of tyranny, to accept the irrational and senseless, 
and so they] deem it improper [and even presumptuous] to dig 
peraeveringly to the rational foundations of anything. They have 
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spirit enough to ask a question, but if the answer is in the nature 
of “a cannon is one tiling and a mortar another,” tlie>’ will not 
dare to enquire further and humbly rest content with the explana- 
tion given them. The secret of this indifference to logic lies prima- 
rily In the absence of [ailj logic in the relationships of everyday 
life. The key to this secret is provided for us, for example, by the 
following retort made by Dikoi in The Thunderstorm. In answer 
to his rudeness Ki'ligin says: “\^'hy, Sir, Savcl Prokofich. do you 
insult me. an honest man?" To this Dikoi replies as follows: 

‘ What! Have I gol to answer to you for what 1 say? I don’t have 
10 answer to anybody, even to pcoide more important Uiaii you. If I want 
to ihink of you in a certain wav, I think it! You may l)e an honest man 
to others, hut I think you are a rascal, and that’s all there is to it. Did 
you want to hear that from me? Well, hear.it! I say you are a rascal, 
and there’s an end to it! Do you think of taking me to court? Well, 
K-mcmher. you arc a worm. If I want to I’ll “pare you. and if I want to 
I’ll rrush you." 

[V'hal iheorctical rellections can survive where life is based 
on principles such as these? Absence of law and logic — such is 
'he law and logic of this life. It is not anarchy, it is something 
fur worse (although the educated huropean cannot imagine any- 
thing worse than anarchy). We know that there is no principle 
in anarchy: everybody docs as he please^. nobody commands 
others, and if anybody attempts to command, the one who is 
coirmianded may answer that lie refuses to recognize the other, and 
so everybody mi>beliaves and no agreement can be reached. Tlie 
situation in a six'iety in which such anarchy prevails (if it is at 
all possible) is awful indeed. But imagine that such an anarchic 
.society is divided into two sections and that one section claims 
the right to misbehave and to recognize no law. while the other 
is compelled to recognize all the claims of the first as the law, and 
uncomplainingly put up with all its whims and all its outrages. . . . 
This would be more a\vful, would it not? The anarchy would he 

the same, because society would still not be based on anv rational 

♦ # 

principles, nii'beliaviour would continue, but half the members 
of that society would be compelled to suffer from this misbehav- 
iour and (’on^lanlly encourage it by their own humility and ?ub- 
missiveness. Clearly, under such circumstances, misbehaviour and 
law'lessnc^s ivould assume dimensions which they could never 
assume under uni\ersal anarchv. Indeed, whatever you may say. 
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one man left to himself cannot do much mischief in society an. I 

would very soon feel the necessity of agreeing and coming to some 
arrangement with the other members of society for the common 
good. But a man will never feel this necessity if he finds in many 
others like him a wide field for the exercise of his whims, and if 
in their dependent and degraded conditions he finds constant 
encouragement for his tyranny. Thus, having this in common with 
anarchy that there is an absence of all law and right obligatory 
for all. in substance, tyranny is far more awful than anarchy, 
because it provides more mean? and scope for misbehaviour, it 
compels a larger number of people to suffer, and it is more dan- 
gerous because it can last far longer. Anarchy fit it U at all 
possible, we repeat) can be only a transient condition, which must 
of its own accord, and at every step, bring people to their sense- 
and lead to something more sound. Tyranny, however, tries to 
establish itself as the law, as a permanent system. That i? wh>. 
while having such a broad conception of its own freedom, it trie- 
to adopt every possible measure to retain this freedom eiUinlv 
for itself forever and to safeguard iUelf against all audacimis 
encroachments. To achieve this object ii ostensibly recognize* ri'r- 
lain higher demands, and although it itself violates these demands 
it strongly champions them in face of others.] A few minulC' after 
he 80 emphatically rejected, in favour ol his own whim, all moral 
and logical grounds for judging a man. Dikoi fiercely attacks Ku- 
ligin when the latter, in explaining the cause uf the thunderstorm, 
utters the word electricity. “Well, aren’t you a rascal after ih.'i . 
he bawls. “Thunderstorms arc sent us as a punishment, to nuke 
us feel. But you want to protect your.self ^^ilh pikes and .-prar- 

God forgive me. What are you. u Talar? Are you a Tatar, lei 
me, are you a Tatar!” Kuligin. however, dares not answer: 
want to think that way and so I do. and nohodv can command 
me.” How can he? He cannot oven present his explanation: is 

met with abuse, he is not even allowed to speak. f>ou will slop 
arguing whether you like it or not when every argiinient is an 
swered with the fist; and when, in the long run, the fist always 

remains in the right. . . •! . , 

But wonderful to relate, in their unchallenged, irrespons.hle 
reign of ignorance, giving free rein to their whims, disregarding 
all law and logic, the tyrants in Russian life, however, are hegin- 
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ning vaguely to feel a sort of discontent and fear, although they 
do not know of what, or why. Everything seems to be running 
as smoothly as before: Dikoi hurls his abuse at everybody he 
pleases. When he is asked: “How is it nobody in the whole house 
can please you?” he smugly answers: “Just imagine!” Kabanova 
still keeps her children in fear and trembling, still compels her 
daughter-in-law to adhere to the etiquette of the old way of life 
and eats her heart out as rust eats iron, she still regards herself 
as absolutely infallible [and is flattered by all sorts of Feklushas]. 
And yet something disturbs them, they are haunted by misgiving. 
Independently of them, and without their permission, a different 
life has sprung up, a life based on different principles; and although 
it is still remote and not yet vbible, it is nevertheless making 
itself felt [and is giving the tyrants bad dreams in their realm of 
darkness. The tyrants are fiercely hunting for their enemy, the> 
are ready to hurl themselves upon the most innocent, upon a Kuli- 
gin, for example, but there is no enemy, no guilty one whom they 
:aan destroy. The law of the times, the law of nature and history, 
is coming into its own, and the old Kabanovs are gasping for 
breath ; they feel that there is a power stronger than they, a power 
which they cannot overcome, and which they do not even know 
how to contend against. They do not wish to )’ie1d (and so far 
nobody is calling upon them to yield), but they shrink and cower. 
Formerly, they wanted to establish their system of life for ages 
to come, and they advocate the same thing now, but their hopes 
arc fading, and they are really disturbed at the prospect of their 
system not even lasting their own lifetime. . . .] Kabanova says 
“die end of the world is coming,” and when Feklusha tells her 
about all the horrors that are going on at the present time — the 
railways that are being built, and so forth — she [prophetically] 
obser\'es: “And worse than that will happen.” “I hope we don’t 
live to see it,” says Feklusha w'itli a sigh. “Perhaps we shall,” 
answers Kabanova fatalistically, thereby betraying her doubts and 
misgivings. Hut why is she alarmed? Suppose people are travel- 
ling by railway, ^vhat has it to' do with her? But you see: although 
she herself Ns’ould never travel by this invention of the devil “not 
even if you gave her her weight in gold,” more and more people 
are travelling by railway, completely ignoring her imprecations. 
Is not that sad? Is not this proof of her impotence? People have 
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learned about electricity, but why should this offend [ilie Dikois 
and Kabanovasl? Well, you see, Dikoi says that ■thunderstorms 
are sent to punish us. to make us feel,’ but Kuligin < oe? not ee . 
or feels something entirely different, and talks about electricity. 
Is this not license, is this not disrespect for the [power ant J im- 
portance of Dikoi? The people do not wish to believe m uhat he 
believes: this means that they do not believe in him. that t ley 
think they are cleverer than he. Think of wl.at this will lead to. 
It is not surprising that Kabanova says with reference to Knligm.^ 
“How times have changed! What new teachers lave appeal i 
If an old man talks like that, what can you expect of the yoiuv^ 
one?” And Kabanova is very seriously disturbed about he fu ure 
of the old order, to which she has been accustomed all her UU 
She foresees its end. strives to keep it in being: but sl.e feels t -a 
the former respect for the order has gone (Hat it is being m m- 
tained unwillingly, only by compulsion, and 'hat it b. - 
aside at the first opporlunilyl- She herself lia." ost ‘ 

[chivalrousi ardour, she no longer ol)^cr^e- the old ' j 

her former ^al, and many of them she has abandoned ^ 

herself to the fact that it is impossible to stem He cl n < 
can only watch in despair how [itl is gradually 
colourful garden of her whimsical suixTsiilions. Li c i ■ 

He heath^s before the power of Chri-tianity. -he 

tyrants, caught in the current of the new IH‘, -"e >" ' , 

are being washed away. They even lack He de.ernunat ... o < 

into an open struggle against it; they r-jinsi ilw 

time, as it were, and indulge in fruitlo' c»imp a n > . , 
new movement. These complaints have a wa>s intio- 

the old generation, because new gciieiatjnn.-. mi'* • 

duced something new into life. ^ 

today the complaints of the tyrants assume an ' '7 

[funereal] Je. The only consolation I;! ; 

somehow, with her assistance, the old or 'r ^ ^ 

death; after that, what will he will he. -la- "" ‘ 

hersonstarU out on his journey ami V d.-.ie 

porch to bid him farewell, she complana Hat imtl 

in He way she thinks it should he think of 

low to her, she has to order |,ro|„.rl> 

it himself; he docs not rominand 
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liuring his absence, he does not even know how lo command, and 
in taking leave of his wife he does not order her to bow low 
before him; and the daughter-in-law, in saying farewell to her 
liusband, does not wail and lie down on the porch to demonstrate 
her love. Kabanova tries to maintain the old customs lo the best 
of her ability, but she already feels that it is irnpossible to carry 
on in the old way. For example, as regards wailing on the porch- 
she only ofiers remarks lo her daughter-in-law by way of advice, 

she no longer dares imperatively to demand this But the whole 

ceremony of leave-taking of her son arouses sad reflections in her: 

“^outh tells! lt'5 funny even lo look at them! If they were not my 
children I'd laugh until my sides ached. They don’t know anything. They 
don’t know how things ou^t to be done. They can’t even bid each other 
farewell properly. It's a good thing there are still old people in the house 
It’s they who keep the home goinp, while they are still alive. The stupid 
look! They tiani their freedom. But when they get their freedom they mix 
cverythinc up disgracefully, enough to make good people laugh. Some will 
pity us. of course, but most people will laugh. And how can they not 
laugh? '^Tren they invite guests they don’t know how to seat them, and it 
you’re not careful thev might even forget some of the relations. Isn’t that 
enough to make you laugh? And that's how the old unys are passing away 
You feel you don’t want lo visit other people’s houses. When you do. 
you're so disgusted you wont to get out again as quickly as you can. 
If hat's going to happen when we old folks die? How the world wiU^ go 
on. / rcalh don't know. There's one consolaiion. I tcont lire to see it.*' 

by the lime the old folks die the young folks will have growrt 
old — the old lady need not worry. But you see, the important 
thing for her is not so much that there should be somebody lo 
look after things and to leach the inexperienced, as that the old 
order should remain undisturbed, that the concepts which she 
regards as correct should remain inviolale. [Her crude and nar- 
row selfishness prevents her from rising even to the height of 
resigning herself to the triumph of a principle even at the sacri- 
fice of existing forms; nor can this be expected of her, for actually 
she has tio principle, no general convictions lo govern her life, 
hi this respect she is far lower in the scale than the people who 
arc called enlightened conservatives. The latter have, to some 
extent, widened their selfishness, have combined it with demands 
of a general character, so that they are even capable of sacrificing 
cerlain personal tastes and advantages for the sake of preserving 
the old order. If they were in Kabanova s place tliey, for example. 
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’would not insist on the monstrous and degrading demand for lo^^ 
bows, and for insulting “commands” from ihe husband to the 
wife, they would merely lake care that the general idea was pre- 
served. namely, that the wife should fear her husband and be obc 
dient to her molber-in-law. Then the daughter-in-law wouM not 
have gone through such painful scenes, although she would have 
remained just as completely dependent upon the old woman. e 
result would have been that, hard as it may have gone with the 
young woman, her patience would have lasted ever so mucii long- 
er. for it would have been subjected to a slow and even pressure 
instead of sharp and severe blows. Hence, it is clear, t at it \ 
be much more profitable for Kabanova herself and for the old 
way of life which she defends, to forego some of the empl> lorm^ 
and make partial concessions in order to retain the substance. Bu 
people of the Kabanova breed fail to understand tins; they have 
not reached the stage of conceiving of, or defending, any princip t 
outside of themselves— they are a principle in ihcmselves anc . 
therefore, regard everything that concerns them as being oi abso- 
lute importance. They not only demand respect for lbem.-el\e.. 
they also demand that this respect should be expressed in definiR 
forms. This is the stage they are still in! 'Ibat is wiiy. o course, 
the external aspect of everything over which their infiuence ex- 
tends preserves more of the old way of life and seems to be more 
fixed than it is in tbo.’^ places where people have abandoned tyr^ 
army and try only to preserve the substance of their mleresl, an 
imporunce. Actually, however, the inner importance of the l>ianl> 
is much nearer to its end than the influence of people who au 
able to maintain themselves and their principles by means o out- 
ward concessions]. This is what makes Kabanova so sad and D.koi 
so mad; they refuse to put a curb on their arrogance until the >er) 
last moment [and so they are now in the position of a rich niei- 
chant on the eve of bankruptcy!- This rich mcrdiant goes on 
living as before [he is giving a banquet today; this morning he 
arranged a deal running into a million, his credit is still good, 
but already dark rumours are afloat to the effect that he has no 
available capital, that his business is shaky, and that several credi- 
tors intend to put in their claims tomorrow; he has no money, he 
will get no posliwnement. and tomorrow the whole edifice of chicon- 
ery and phantom wealth will collapse. He is in a tight fix.... 
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It goes without saying that in this situation the merchant w.ll 
concentrate all his efforts on an attempt to fool his creditors and 
induce them to believe that he is rich. Similarly, the Kabanovas 
and Dikois are now concerned only with making people continue 
to believe in their power. They no longer hope to improve their 
affairs, but they know that there will be plenty of scope for their 
tyranny as long as people tremble before them. That is why they 
are so stubborn, so arrogant, so menacing even in ^eir last mo- 
ments. of which only a few are left, as they themselves feel. Ihe 
more they feel their real strength ebbing away, the more they are 
affected by the influence of free common sense which proves to 
them that tiiey have no rational support, the more insolently and 
furiously do they reject all demands of reason and substitute 
themselves and their tyranny for them.] The naivete with which 
Dikoi says to Kuligin; “I want to think you are a rascal and so 
1 think so, I don’t care whether you are an honest man or not, 
and I don’t have to tell anybody why I think so,”— this naivete 
could not have been expressed in all its [tyrannical] 
had not Kuligin called it forth by the humble question; 
do you insult an honest man?” [You see, Dikoi wanted to scot^ 
at once anv attempt to demand an account from him, he 
to show that he was not only above responsibility to anybody, 
but even above ordinary human logic. He thinks that if he admits 
llial the laws of common sense which are common to all people 
liavc any power over him, hb importance will suffer greatly. In- 
deetl, in' most cases, this is actually so, for his claims are opposed 
to common sense.] This b wliy constant dissatisfadion and irri- 
tation develop in him. He himself explains his attitude when he 
tells us how hard it is for him to part with money. 

‘'\tniat can I do when my Iicart is what it is? I know perfectly well 
that 1 must pay. but my heart won’t let me. You are my fnend an 
mipht to repay you. but if you come and ask me for money 1 shall swew 
at you I’ll repay all ripht. hut I’ll swear at you just the same: because 
the moment you mention money to me all my innards seem to catch tire, 
all my innards burn, and that’s a fact . . . WcU, when 1 m m that state 

1 can't help swearing at people." 

Parting with money, which is a material and demonstrable 

fact, awakens reflections c\’en in Dikoi s mind. He 

absurd he is, but he puls the cause dowm to the fact that his heart 
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is what it is”! In other cases he does not even fully realize hi 
lurdUy, bu, by his ve^ nature he must feel the same^ -.• 

talion at the triumph of common sense J 

part with money. He finds it hard to pay hts debts because, o . 

to his natural selfishness, he wants to he ^ "^sed 

thing around him convinces him that this comfort can be . reh 

with money. Hence his strong attachment to .none . G "e b' 
development stops, his selfishness -"-''V''.'’'"',' o "1^ to hi- 

neighbours. He needs a lot of money, this he knows . ''ih therefore. 

he wishes only to acquire money, not to pari i 

ever, by the natural course of events, it ( Oi t, ^ 

money, he gels angry and swcar>, he rei^ > 

as a punishment, like a fire, a flood, or a (me. an, no .. (h.^du. 

and lawful payment for services others hare reii , 

is in all things! wUhiiig himself well, he wants room. m l. . ^ 
but he refuses to recognize the law which 
acquiring and enjoying all 

more rights, as many rights as possible, f I 

ever, it is necessary to recognize the 

it as an encroachment upon liis personal digmtv. . .. - e > 

. . \t III ^*vprv tui'SHui \sa\. 

procrastinates and tries to proven i _ ^ 

when he knows that he must and im1 > . 

to do mischief. “I’ll repay all ri,ht. but H t- has 

the same!” And we must suppose that the Uf-iT t ^ 

to part with, and the more imperative 
the stronger is the language he uses. • •• 

that hu vituperation and abuse, although unpleasaiit. a I 

licularly frightful, and whoever is i,,olislily. 

asking for hU money and gives il up f ^ ‘ onitv 

Secondly, it would be hopeless to try to ■'' '''mi I'ko. i) ■ e 
with him: his habit of bullying is so str,.ng .ha, he i Ms . 
even in spi.e of the voice of his own common 
appeals to reason will stop him „,i|| „„t 

some tangible external force. He swea V^dca one day. a 

listen to reason, but when, while I ,1 .,v,. vent 

Hussar officer swore a. him he dared^no. UlUiaeL^ ^ 

to his anger when he got home. , .mirv 

mestics hid from him in the attic and m the i 
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All such relationships] make us feel that the position of the 
Dikois, Kabanovas and all [tyrants] like them is far from being 
as safe and secure as it was in times gone by, in the blessed days 
of patriarchal customs. Then, if we are to believe what the old 
folks say [, Dikoi could indulge in his arrogant whims not merely 
by virtue of his power, but by universal consent. He raved and 
swore because he did not anticipate any opposition, nor did he 
meet with any; all those around him were imbued with but one 
thought, with one desire, namely, to please him; nobody could con- 
ceive of any other aim in life excq)t that of pandering to his 
whims]. The more truculently some parasite acted [the more arro- 
gantly he trampled upon human rights], the more pleased were 
those [who by their labour fed him and] whom he made the vic- 
tims of his fantasies. The stories old footmen told with awe about 
how their [aristocratic] masters humiliated the small squires 
[seduced other people’s wives and innocent girls, had officials 
who were sent to investigate flogged in their stables] and so 
forth — [the stories the historians of war tell us about the greatness 
of a Napoleon who fearlessly sacrificed hundreds of thousands of 
men to exercise his genius] the recollections of ancient gallants 
about a certain Don Juan of the days of their prime who “never 
let anybody out of his clutches and was able [to seduce any girl 
and] set any family at loggerheads — all stories of this kind prove 
tlial these patriarchial times liave not yet receded very far from us. 

I B’lt, to the extreme disappointment of tlie tyrannical parasites, 
tlie; are now receding fast, and the position of the Dikois and the 
Kal.'inovas is far from being so pleasant. They must now take 
'tops to reinforce their position and to safeguard themselves, be- 
'■ause everywhere demands are arising hostile to their tyranny, 
and holding out for them the menacing prospect of having to fight 
the awakening conunon sense of the overwhelming majority of 
tiiankind. Hence tlie constant suspicion, the sensitiveness and quar- 
relsomeness of the tyrants. Inwardly realizing that they are not 
worthy of respect, but refusing to admit this even to themselves, 
tliey reveal their lack of self-confidence by the pettiness of their 
demands, and by constantly reminding and exhorting everybody, 
in season and out of season, that they must be respected. This 
'leature is very vividly expressed in The Thunderstorm in tlie 
^(■enc witl( Kaljanova and the children, where, in answer to her 
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son’s humble remark; ‘‘Viould 1 dare to disobey jou. Mama? 
she says: “Elders are not very much respected nowadays!” And 
then she begins to nag lier son and daughter-in-law in such a way 
as to make even the spectator squirm]. 

Kabanov: I would not do o tiling without your ponnission. Mama, 
you know tliat 

Kabanova: Yes. I’d believe you. my dear, if I did not with 
my own eyes and hear with my own cars how rliildrcn re.pect tbeir parents 
nowadays! If only they would remember how much pain mothers have to 
endure for llicir children's sake. 

Kabanov: 1. Mama. . . . 

Kabanova: Even if a molher is har>li somoiimes and i^JTond< your 
pride I think you ought to bear it! Wlial do you think? 

Kabanov: But Mama, when have 1 ever protected against wh.it 

you have said? 

Kabanova: Mothers are old and fo..lMi: you young people are 
clever and should not expect loo much from fu..U like us. 

Kabanov {asi,!e-nUh a sigh): Oh Lord! iTu ha molhcA: \^oul.l 

I ever dare, Mama! . 

Kabanova: After all. it Is out of love that parents .iro >tnrt with 

vou it is out of love that they scold you. it's li<Tau>e tliev want to teacli \ou 

to be good. But children don't bkc ibis nowadays and tiny go among 

people and say that their motliers are always grumbling ami nag li.em o 

death.... And Co.l save us if we <ay anything that displeases our daugb. 

lem-in-law! Then there is no end of talk about motbers-m-biw being uii- 

bcarablc ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ say anything like that about vou. Mama :' 

Kabanova- I’ve not heard it. mv dcar.l'vr not heard if, I non t 
tell a lie. Had I heard it, I should hare laILd lo v-u. u'uife d,(lerenUy. 

my dear. 

Ami after this admission, the old woman continues lo nag iwr 
son for the space of two whole pages. She has .to gmim-E what- 
ever for doing so. hut her heart isdlsturhed. Her hear, .s her j>ro|>I.- 
cU and it is warninjr licr that something is uron^. lull l ) in 
ternal. living connc.lion betwonn her an.l Mu- >o.,n?,T .....nbors 
of her hou^hold ha, [Ion? agoi colla|,M.,l, (ha, ihoy are no„ 
bound ,0 her only mr-d,ani,:all,. and (vnnid In- ^lad of any n,„,„r. 

tunity lo break away from her. 

We l.ave deal, a, (his grea, lengd. ,vi,h (he leading persunages 

in The Thunderslorm heeonsc, in our opinion, Ka(eiinai, (i.igiiy 

is duo eiKirely ,o (he posi.ion (ha. is inevi.ahly hers among .esc 

Dorsonages to (he wav of life (ha, was rsslahl.shcd under (l.i.r 

innuoncl The Thundc, storm is u.iduuhledly Os.rovsky s most out- 
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jpoken play. In it the relations between tyranny and weakness- 
are carried to their most tragic consequences; and yet, most of 
tliose who have read and have seen the play agree that it creates 
a less oppressive and mournful impression than Ostrovsky’s other 
plays (not to speak, of course, of his purely comical studies). 
There is even something refreshing and encouraging in The Thun- 
derslorm. That “something.” in our opinion, is the background 
of the play wfiich we have indicated, and which reveals the pre- 
cariousness of the position [and approaching end] of tyranny, 
furthermore, tlie very character of Katerina, which is depicted 
joainst lhi< background, also breathes of the new life that her 
death opens for us. 

riie point is that, as portrayed in The Thunderstorm, Kate- 
rina’s character marks a step forward not only in Ostrovsky s 
dramatic activities, but also in the whole of our literature. It cor- 
responds to the new phase of our [national] life, it has long de- 
manded porlraxal in literature, our best writers liave toyed with 
it, hut lliey were only able to appreciate its necessity, they were 
unable mentally to grasp and to feel its substance. Ostrovsky was 
able to do that. Not a single critic of The Thunderstorm has wished, 
or has been able, to write a correct appreciation of this character, 
and for tlii.'^ reason we take the liberty to continue our essay a 
little longer in order to c.Kplain rather fully how we understand 
Katerina’s character [and why we think its creation is so impor- 
tant for our literature!. 

[luissiati life has at last reached the stage where virtuous and 
esteemed, but weak and spineless individuals no longer satisfy 
tlio public conscience and arc regarded ns totally useless. An ur- 
gent need is now felt for men who, if less beautiful in character, 
arc more active and energetic. Nor can it be otherwise]. As soon 
as the conscioiisiu*>s of truth [and right], as soon as common sense 
awoke in the minds <if men. it imperativelv demanded not only 
agreement with it in the abstract [(in which the virtuous heroes 
of tlie past uere always so hrillianti] hut its application to life, 
to actixily. Hut before it can be applied to life, many obstacles 
[raided by the Dikois. Kabanowas and their ilk] have to be over- 
come. and to overcome these obstacles [enterprising] determined 
ami pirs^veriiig ( liar.n lers are required. These must personify, 
mcigc llicmselxes with the [general] demand for truth [and right] 
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which has [at last] awakened [in men] and is breaking through 
all the barriers [erected by the Dikoi t>Tants]. The great problem 
now is, how should the character whicii the new phase of social 
life [irt this country] is calling for be formed and manifest iuelf? 
Our authors have tried to solve this problem, but their efforts have 
always been more or less unsuccessful. We think that their failure 
has been due to the fact that, after arriving at the conclusion— by 
a purely logical process— that Russian life «as searching for such 
a character, they set to work to mould this character in conformity 
with their own conception of what valour in general, and Russian 
valour in particular, demand*. In this way tliere appeared, foi 
example, Kalinovicli, who nearly pulled a merchanl's heard to 
compel him lo eontrihute 10,000 rubles (or a public purpose, and 
who tortured in prison an old prince, whose mistress he married 
in order to make a career. In this way also appeared btol/,. the 
excellent steward Iwho nianaued estates .o well and wtis able 
promptly to destroy forged promissory notes with the aid of a 
charitable ofliciall. There appeared Insarov [who threw llie 
German into the waterj refused to live as a iioii-paviii;! gue.-t a 
his friend's country house, and even dared to marry the gir le 
loved [I I]. There appeared also rriiieess Zinaida, who was some- 
thing between a IVhorin and Mordrev iii a pettieoat. . . All 
these were acclaimed as strong and integral charaeter,-. hut above 
them all, last vear. towered Aiiani Yakovlev concei iiiiig whoiii 
Mr. Apollon Maikov of Moscow piihllshed sue , ai, amariiig 
commcnl in the Sanij 1‘elcrbur^skiyc I'v.lomosI, that I canliol 
understand how it is that Ku/,na I’riilkuv has not yet composed a 
new series of aphorisms o.il of it. You are prohah v auaie hat 
Anani Yakovlev flies i.ito a rage on learning th.,1 Ins w, e had 
had a child will, the l,K.al s.|uire during his ahseiice; hut a llio.,„l 
he is very respeelfill to the squire when he goes to Inin to demand 
on explanation, he 'us extremely rude lo the squire .s slcward. heats 
his wife and flnallv. losing all seH-eo„lr., . he dashes ihe infant s 
head against the corner of a wall. He then runs away into the 
woods, hut driven by hunger, he gives l,„n-el ,q, in o ihe hands 
of justice. Obviously, this i.s a strong person hut e physi, 
rather than in the moral and literary sense It is not lln.s len 
that i., pushing to Ihe surface out of the hid eii reei.ses of hiss . 
life [and this I not the way it should niaiiifesl tlself.] lhal ,s wl.y 
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we totally fail to understand how it is possible to appraiM ^ 
ter Fate higher than the innumerable novels, comedies and dramas 
which expose the evils of serfdom [. the stupidity of govern^^nt 
officials] and the coarseness of the Russian muzhik. If you 
it to us as a play without any exceptional claims, merely as a 
melodramatic episode after the type of the gruesome production 
of Eugene Sue, we shall raise no protest; in fact we shal even 
be pleased. After all, it is better than, for example, the senti- 
mental] scenes presented by Mr. N. Lvov and Count So logub 
[whicli amaze us lor Uieir utter distortion of the concepts of duty 
and honour). But if you claim some higher and more general 
significance for this play, then we cannot possibly agree with you. 
It seems to us that Anaiii Yakovlev, taken [not as a timid excep^ 
tion but] as a type, is a travesty of the Russian character [and 
of Russian life, which is incapable of producing characters like 
Anaiii and squires like Cheglov]. Either one thing or the other; 
if Anani is really a strong character, as the author claims he is, 
then he [should have vented his rage upon the direct cause of his 
unhappiness] or else, guided by the consideration that nobody 
was to blame, he should have kept his anger under control. We 
constantly see such climaxes in Russian life when strong characters 
come inlo collision with hostile circumstances. If. however, he is 
Mmply a cowardly and senseless bully, as he actually appears to 
be in the play, then it must be admitted that the position created 
for him in the play is totally unsuitable to this type, and it is 
not in the least developed in such a way as clearly to reveal his 
essential features. Hut let us not bother any more with this play, 
it is already forgotten, as is Prince Lupovitsky,'^^ and other well- 
intentioned' but false productions that claimed to present charac- 
teristic national lypi's. \^'e dwelt on it for a moment only because 
many people took Anani for a purely Russian type, whereas to 
us it seemed tliat we were simply being offered a travesty^of what 
some authors describe as “the expansive Russian nature.’* In our 
opinion, llie author of A Bitter Fate unintentionally achieved a 
result similar to that achieved by the comedies that were written 
by command of Peter the Great against the Dissenters. Everybody 
knows that in ihcse comedies the Dissenters were always presented 
as wild and senseless monsters, as much as to say: Look w at 
they are like! Can their doctrine be trusted, and can their e- 
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mands be conceded?" Similarly, A Bitter bate saya to u. tlrruugh 
the character of Anani Yakovlev as depicted m it: This is what 
the Russian is like when he [becomes slightly con^ious of his 
personal dignity and. as a consequence] runs amok_ And the 
critics who attribute general significance to A Bitter Fate and re- 
gard Anani as a type become accomplices in this slander which. 

of course, the author indulges in unintentionally. 

Tfiis is not how the strong Russian character is understood and 
expressed in The Thunderstorm. What strikes us first of all is the 
antithesis it presents to all tyrannical principles. It does not revea 
any inclination for violent outbursts [and destruction) ; nor prac- 
tical adroitness in arranging [for lofty objects] its private affaip. 
It does not display senseless and highfalutin pathos, nor dip lo- 
matie-pedantic calculation. No, it is concentrated and rejolu e 
undeviatingly loyal to the sense of [natural] truth, 
faith in [new ideals] and is self-sacrificng [ni ’ L 

prefers to die rather than live under a system which it detest^. 
It is guided not by abstract principles, not by pracUcal consider- 
ations, and not by fleeting pathos, but simply by us nu/nre, 
by its whole being. The integrity and harmony of this character 
constitute its strength [and make it absolutely es-'.itm a a time 
when the old savage relationships, although having bst all thci 
inner strength, continue to survive only b^ause o their exlernM 
mechanical bonds]. A man who understands the absurdity o th 
tyranny of the DikoLs and Kabanovas only from the force of logic 
Jill do nothing against tlieiii, for the simple reason lhat before 
them all logic disappears; [no syllogisms will help you to con- 
vince the chains to slip ofi the arms and legs of a captive, nor 
induce a fist to inflict no pain upon the one it strikes. Similar 5 
will f'lil lo convince Dikoi to behave more sensibly, and you 
Ini not loilvince die members of his household that they „iu.U 
refu.se to obey his whims. He will simply thrash thcnl all. and 
what can you do about it!] Obviously, characters winch are slron;- 
. Iv on the logical side must develop very feebly and exercise, 
extremely feeble influence on life, where all life is governed not 
by logic but by [.sheer] tyranny. Nor is the rule of the Dikois 
favourable for the development of men who possess strong, so. 
„lled practical minds. Whatever you rnay say about lhe.se minds 
“ vubLnee, they are nothing more than the ability to take ad- 
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vantage of circumstances and to turn them in your favour. Hence, 
a practical mind can lead a man to straightforward and honest 
activity only when circumstances harmonize with sound lope and. 
consequently, with the natural demands of human ethics. But 
where everything depends upon [brute] force, where the unreason- 
able whims of a few Dikois, or the superstitious obstinacy of a 
Kabanova, wreck the most correct logical calculations and^ arro- 
gantly trample upon the very first principles of mutual rights, 
the ability to take advantage of circumstances will obviously be- 
come transformed into the ability to adjust oneself to all the 
(vliims of the tyrants and to pander to all their absurdities in 
order to pave the wav to a lucrative position. The Podkhalyuzins 
and Chichikhovs arc the strong practical characters [in the “realm 
of darkness”] ; others do not develop among men of a purely 
practical mould under the rule of the Dikois. The best that we 
can hope for as regards these practical men is that they should 
resemble Stolz, that is to say, be able to make a clean job of all 
their affairs without sinking to roguery; they cannot, however, 
become virile [public] leaders. [No greater hopes can be placed 
upon the] characters which are given to pathos, which are moved 
by fleeting impulses. Their impulses are fortuitous and of short 
duration [; their practical significance is determined by luck]. 
As long as things are proceeding in conformity with their hopes 
they are vigorous and enterprising; but as soon as they meet 
with strong opposition they lose heart, their ardour cools, they 
abandon the cause and confine themselves to fruitless although 
vociferous exclamations. [As, however, Dikoi and his ilk cannot 
possibly surrender tlieir importance and strength without resist- 
ance, and as their infliience has already left deep traces upon our 
way of life and, therefore, cannot be destroyed at one stroke, it 
is useless regarding the men of pathos in any way as serious fac- 
tors. Even under the most favourable circumstances, apparent 
.success encourages them; that i.s to say, if the tyrants realized how 
precarious their position is and began to make concessions, the 
men of pathos would not be able to do very mucli! Their distin- 
guishing feature is that], absorbed by externals [and by the im- 
mediate consequences of their actions], they are never able to peer 
into the dcptlis, into the very substance of a case. [That is why 
they are very easily satisfied, deceived by the partial, insignificant 
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symptoms of success of their principles]- When [however' iheir 
mistake becomes obvious to lliemselves, they are discouraged, be- 
come apathetic and do nothing. (Dikoi and Kabanova continue lo 

reign supreme.] . 

Thus, in analyzing the various types that liave appeared in our 

life and have been reproduced in literature, we always arrive at 
the conclusion that they cannot serve as repre.^enlatives (of the 
public movement that we arc feeling in tins country today, and 
with which we dealt in the fullest possible detail above], li. mcw 
of this, wo asked ourselves: how iheu will (the ne.r slr.vrnps of 
individuals reveal tl.c.nselves? What features must the character 
possess which resolutely breaks with the old absurd and r.oleut 
relationships of life?] In the teal life of (awakening] society ue 
have seen only hints of the solution of our problem, and in li er- 
ature we l.ave seen o.rly faint echoes of ti.ese hints, in /tie 
Thunderslorm. Irowever. tlrese Idnts constitute a whole, already 
having fairly distinct outlines. Here we liave liefore us a char,ieter 
taken straight from life, but clarihod in the tnind of the art,-, and 
placed in siluations which enable it to reveal ■•^elf more fullr 
and resolutely than in most eases in ordmary hie. Urns «c see 
here no. daguerreotype exactitude, whici, sotne cr.t.es accuse 
Ostrovsky of producing: wh.a. wc have is the arttst.e eomh.uat.uu 
of similar features which manifest thenrselves ,n vartous sUuat.ou- 
in Russian life, hut serve as the expression of a singie nka. 

fn Ostrovsky’s play, the resolute and uitegr.n Kuss.an el.ar a ■ 
ter [acting in the environment of the D.ko.s and Kabanovas] ap- 
pears in feminine form, and this is of weighty .mportau e. I, ,s 
Lll known that extremes I.eget extremes, and tlurt tlie sirongus 
protest U the one that rises, at last, from ll.e l.rea-t of tlie weakest 
Ld most patient. The field in whiel, Ostrovsky ol, serves Itesiat, 
life and present, it to us fdoes not include purely public and st, Ir 

relationships, it] is eoiifined to the family. 

has to bear the brunt nl the tyrants oppres-mn if ^ ' 

an? Whirl, uf Dikoi's sliop assistants, wurknien or sir tits 

be so oppressed, so downtrodden and rolihc,l of personal.l a.s 1,,- 

wife is' In whose l.teas, can more sulfer.iig and indigiiat.oi, .le- 

oumnlalc agiiiiu.t the tyrant’.s absurd whims? same 

who has fewer oppartnnitie.s to express dis,o,„e,,,, to refuse to do 
what is abhorrent? Tlie servants and shop assistants are hound 
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10 the tyrant only by material bonds; they can leave him as soon 
as they find another sitnation. His wife [according to prevailing 
ideas] is bound to him inseverably, spiritually, by sacrament; she 
must obey her husband in all things and share his [senseless] 
life with him. Even if she could leave him, where can she go, 
what can she do? Kudryash says: “Dikoi needs me, and so I am 
not afraid of him. I will not allow him to take liberties mth me. 
Things are easy for a man who realizes that he is really needed 
by others, but what about a wornan, a wife? What is she nwded 
for? Does she not, on the contrary, take everything she needs from 
her husband? Her husband gives her shelter, food and clothing; 

lie protects her and gives her a position in society Is she not 

usually regarded as a burden upon her husband? [Do not sensible 
people say in urging young men not to marry; “A wife is not a 
slipper, you can’t kick her off your foot”? And in the general 
opinion, the biggest difference between a wife and a slipper is that 
a wife brings with her a cartload of trouble which the husband 
cannot get rid of. whereas a slipper is only a convenience, and 

if it is irksome, it can easily be kicked off ] Being in such a 

situation, the woman, of course, must forget that she is as human 
[and has the same rights] as the man. She can only become de- 
moralized, and if she has a strong character she may develop 
an inclination for the same tyranny that she herself has suffered 
so much from. We see this, for example, in the case of Kabanova, 
us we saw it also in the case of Ulanbekova. Her tyranny is only 


of a more petty nature compared with male tyranny and is, for 
that reason, perhaps, still more senseless. It is smaller m scope, 
but within its limits it is more intolerable for those who come 
under its yoke. Dikoi swears. Kabanova grumbles ; Dikoi will give 
hiii victim a thrashing and be done with it, but Kabanova wi 
nag her victim, long and relent!es>ly : Dikoi raves and storms 
when the fancy takes him, but he cares very little how you l^have 
as long as your behaviour does not affect him in any way. Kaba- 
nova, however, has created for herself a little world of sp^ia 
rules and [supemlilious] customs for which she stands up with all 
Ihe obluseness of a tyrant. In general, even a woman who has 
reached a position of independence and exercises her tyranny co/i 
(imure aluavs revcnls her comparative impotence, the ° 

the aee-lonir cjpprcssion she has suffered; she is more di cu t to 
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get on with, more suspicious and more heartier in her demands; 
she refuses to yield to reason not because she despises it, but rath- 
er becaiLse she is afraid she will be unable to contend against U. 
“If you begin to argue.” she says, "you don't know what ^^■lll come 
of it They’re sure to get the better of you.” As a consequence she 
adheres strictly to the ancient customs and to various maxims like 
those imparted to her by a woman of the type of Feklusha.... 

It is clear from this that when a woman decides to free her- 
self from this situation she will act in earnest and with determi- 

nation. It is nothing for a man like Kudryasl. to have a quarrel 

rvith Dikoi; both need each other, and therefore it requires no 
exceptional heroism on Kudryash’s part to present lus demands 
But then his conduct will not lead to anything ser.ous: he will 
swear, Dikoi will threaten [to get Kiidryash c.-illed up for the 
army, but will not do so], Kiidrvad. will be p eawd with h.niii^ 
given Dikoi a bit of his mind, and things will go on as before. 

But not so with a woman; she must he of t 

able to express her discontent anil preseni her demands. .A h, 
very 6rst attempt she will be made to feel tliat she is iiol bin 
[thL she may be crushed [. She knows that ihi. is so .nid inus 
L resigned, otherwise -lie threat will lie pu, into cxecu lon-sh 
will be beaten, locked up [pul on brea, and water nil 
repents], deprived of tlie light of day; all the me ho.ls of himes 
tio oorr«;tion employed in the good old days will k- applied to 
hL anrl. last, she will he brought to submissinn. A woman who 
wants to go to the end in lier protest against tlie 

this question is that it is impo i | 

tural strivings of liuman nalur, . I ,|,,..rcc. The 

hem them in. to resirici ||,,jil,U. piin.a,, na- 

tt: r:r :iui:. a situation ..the morem. 

fuf Ld aXaBoii mL be Zy uiina.nrai indee.l if even the 

(1 *11. nniiires even those which submit most to tl.e forces 

most llexiblc natures, even t 

which create such siluations, can no ion,.er ut 
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ible body of a child cannot perform a certain gymnastic trick, 
it U obviously impossible for an adult, whose limbs are stiffer, to 
perform it. Adults, of course, would not attempt such gymnastic 
tricks, but they might easily try them on children]. How is a child 
to acquire the strength of character to resist all these forces even 
when resistance threatens to entail the severest puni^ment? There 
is only one answer to this question, namely, that it is unable to 
do what the adult is trying to compel it to do. Ihe same must be 
said about the weak woman who decides to plunge into the struggle 
for her rights. Things have reached such a pitch that even she is 
no longer able to stand her degradation, and so she tears herself 
out of it not because she calculates what is better or what is worse, 
but only because she strives intuitively towards what is bear- 
able and possible. Here nature takes the place of the dictates of 
reason and the demands of feeling and imagination; all this merges 
in the general feeling of the organism, which is demanding 
air [sustenance, freedom]. Herein lies the secret of the integrity 
of the characters which appear in circumstances like tliose we see 
in The Thunderstorm, in the environment in which Katerina finds 

herself. 

Thus, the rise of energetic feminine characters is quite logi- 
cal at the stage which tyranny has reached in Ostrovsky’s drama. 
It has reached the extreme, the negation of all common sense; 
it is more than ever hostile to the natural demands of mankind, 
and is more fiercely than ever striving to check their develop- 
ment. for in their triumph it sees its inevitable doom. As a con- 
sequence. it rouses still more discontent and protest even among 
the weakest, f At the same time, as we have seen, tyranny has lost 
its self-confidence, has lost also its firmness in action, has lost a 
considerable part of its strength, which consisted in its ability to 
inspire lear in all. Hence, the protest against it is no longer 
crushed at Us birth; it can develop into a stubborn struggle. Tliose 
who still find life tolerable do not wish to lake the risk of entering 
into such a struggle, hoping that in any case tyranny has not long 
to live.] Although Katerina’s husband, young Kabanov, suffers a 
great deal from old Kabanova, he is. after all. more independent, 
fie can go to Savel Prokoficli and have a drink with him. He can 
leave liis mother for a while: he can go to Moscow and have a 
good time tlicre. 11 the old woman becomes too unbearable, he has 
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somebody upon uliora to vent his feelings— lie can bull) Ins 

wife And so he lives and moulds his character, useless for 

anything [always secretly hoping that he will he able to free 
himself somehow.] His wife, however, has no hope, no conso- 
lation, she has no respite; let her live without breathing if she can. 
[forget that there is such a thing as the free air], let her renounce 
her own nature and merge herself with the capricious wliinis [and 
despotism] of old Kabanova. But [free] air and light do force 
their way into Katerina’s cell [in spite of all the precautions taken 
by dying tyranny]. She feels it possible to satisfy the [natural] 
thirst of her soul and can no longer remain inert: she strinigle^ 
towards the new way of life even if she has to die in the effori. 
[What is death to her? In any case she docs not regard as life 
the wretched existence that has fallen to her lot in the Kal.anov 


family.] 

Such is the basis of all the actions of the charadcr that 
depicted in The Thunderstorm. [This basis is more relinhie than 
all possible theories and pathos, because it forms the veri >uh- 
stance of the given situation, it irresistibly draws n mar, into 
action, it is not dependent upon any parlieular capability or im- 
pression; it rests upon the entire complex of deinand>^ of the organ- 
ism, upon the way the entire nature of man rnoirlde.l.j t will 
be interesting now to see how such a character develop* an«l man- 
ifests itself in particular cases. We can trace tliK <levelo|.m.M,l m 
the personality of Katerina. 

The first thing that .trikes vou is tiie extraordinary ong.nalrt) 
of this character. There is nothmg superficial or borrowed m H. 
everything seeni" to emerge from within it; eveiv ini|)ieN*ioii im 
dergoes a process in it and then organically merges with U. Vc 
see this, for example, in the simple story Katerina tells about In-r 
childhood, and about her life at home with h.T molln-r. It ap- 
pears that she gained nothing from her uphr.ngme and vmtb: 
her life in her mother's home wa.s the .same that m the Kaiianm > 
home-they went to clmrch. did emiuoidery willi go d thread on 
velvet, listened to the talcs tol.l hv nonu r,. dnuMl. o„k a 

stroll in the tturden. a,ain chatted nith tin- ,.,l;tr.n,- and aftei 

that they said their |,ra,er-. • • ■ "" '"■•“■"'e ' 

vara, her hushand’s sister, ohsertes tviti, asto.nslnnent : \ I. . - 

the same witi, ns here!" Hut Katerina |n-.„n|.tlv del, the d 11, • 
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ence in a few wowis: “Yes, but here everylliing seems to be done 
by compulsion!” And the subsequent conversation shows that Ka- 
terina could see a special meaning in all the externals that are so 
customary among us everywhere, she was able to apply this mean- 
ing to her own requirements and strivings until the heavy hand 
of Kabanova was laid upon her. Katerina is not by any means one 
of those turbulent characters who are never satisfied and who are 
fond of [destruction at all costs]. On the contrary, hers is mainly 
a [constructive,] loving, ideal character. That is why she always 
tries in her imagination to give meaning to and idealize every- 
thing; the mood in which, as the poet expresses it, 

The whole world is by a noble dream 

Cleansed and purified before him,*-® 

this mood remains with Katerina to the very last. She tries to har- 
monize ever)' external discord with the harmony of her soul, to 
compensate for every defect with the fulness of her own inner 
strength. In her mind the crude superstitious tales [and senseless 
ravings] of the women pilgrims are transmuted into golden, po- 
etical dreams of the imagination, not terrifybg. but serene and 
good. Her images are pale because the materials with which re- 
ality provides her arc so monotonously uniform; but her imagi- 
nation works tirelessly even with these poor materials and carries 
lu'r into a new world, bright and serene. [In church it is not the 
religious ceremonies that engage her mind; she does not hear the 
prayers and hymns, her soul is filled with different music, with 
different visions, for her the service ends before she is aware of it, in 
the space of a second, as it were.] She gazes at the trees so 
queerly depicted [on the icons] and she pictures to herself an 
entire country of gardens, where all tlie trees are like that, all in 
bloom and fragrant, and the air is full of celestial music. Or one 
fine sunny day she sees “a beam of light descending from the 
bright dome, and in this beam smoke is twirling like a cloud,” and it 
looks to her ‘as if angels are Hying and singing in this beam.” 
Sometimes site asks herself why she loo should not fly, and when 
she stands on lop of a hill she feels an irrepressible desire to do 
>0 — lo lake a run, spread out her arms and fly. In the opinion of 
those around her. she is queer and crazy, that is because she can- 
not accept their view< and inclinations. She takes materials from 
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them because slie ha^ no otlier source, but she does not take iheir 
conclusions; she seeks her own. and often arrives at something 
entirely different from what they are content with. We 6 nd a 
similar attitude towards external impressions in another sphere, 
among people who by their upbringing are accustomed to abstract 
reflections and are able to analyze their feelings. Tlie only differ- 


ence is that, in the case of Katerina, who is frank and vivacious, 
everything is done by tlie promptings of her nature, without a 
dbtinct consciousness, whereas among people trained to think 
theoretically and possessing strong minds, logic and analysis play 
the principal role. What distinguishes the strong mind is precisely 
the inner strength that enables it to resist the influence of readv- 
made views and systems and to create its own views and conclu- 
sions on the basis of vivid impressions. It does not reject any- 
thing at the outset, nor does it accept anything; it merely lakes note 
of things and interprets them in its own way. We see similar re- 
sults in the case of Katerina, although she does not reason and 
does not even understand her own sensations, hut is irccl y ' 
by her nature. From the dry monotonous life of her girllmm . 
and from the crude and superstitious conceptions of her environ- 
ment, she is always ahio .0 take .ha. whiol, hnrmon.n-s w,.h Iw r 

na.ural striving for heau.y, harmony, con.cmnen. 

In the .ale, of .he pilgrim women, in .he how.ng an, ,h n 

which her hear, has always striven. On the.r has., she has h . 
her own ideal world, a world without pass.on. ' 

out sorrow, a world entirely devoted .0 v.r.ue .and hap, 

she U unable .0 define for herself wha, rpl y-- 

man happiness are. This ex, .lain, the sudden un,.ul.se-. va. 

and inexplicable strivings which she reca . • ,i 

..Sometlai. Ld .o in. Uw 

sun rose, and fall on my knen ui | y n,..r^ i|,i-y would hnd me. 
what I was praying lor nnd why I wa.s w^ep ^ anydiini;. 

I don’t know what I prayed for. what I asked lor. 


1 bad enough of everylhinp. 

Poor girl, not having received 
not knowing what was going on in 
derstanding her own requirenienlSs 
derstand what she needed- As <>ng 


a wide tlieoreticiil education, 
the world, not even fully un- 
she could not, of coui^e. un- 
as she was living with Iwr 
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mother in full freedom, free from mundane cares, while the re- 
quirements and the passions of tlie adult were still dormant in 
her, she could not even distinguish her own dreams, her own in- 
ner world, from external impressions. Absorbed [among the wor- 
shippers] in her own radiant thoughts and roaming in her own 
beautiful kingdom, she [thinks that her contentment comes from 
those worshippers, from the lamps in front of the icons hanging 
in all the corners of the house, from the chanting she hears around 
her; I with her feelings, [she] puts life into the lifeless en- 
vironment in which she is living and merges the inner world of 
her soul with it. This is the period of childhood which, with many, 
drags on for a long, a very long lime, but at last comes to an 
end. If the end comes very late, when a man begins to understand 
what he needs only when the greater part of his life has passed, 
almost nothing else remains for him than r^ret that he had for 
so long taken his own dreams for reality. He then finds himself 
in the sad position of the man who. in his imagination, had ascribed 
every possible perfection to the woman of his heart and, after 
binding his life with hers, suddenly discovers that all these per- 
fections existed only in his imagination and that she herself bears 
not a trace of them. But strong characters rarely commit such a 
grave blunder: the demand for clarity and reality is strongly de- 
veloped in them, and that is why they are not content with indefi- 
niteness. but strive to get out of it at all costs. Becoming con- 
scious of their inner discontent, thgy first try to drive it away, but 
on fimling that it will not go. they end up by giving full freedom 
of expression to the [new] demands which arise in their souls 
and then do not rest content until those demands are satisfied. Here 


life itself comes to their aid — for some favourably, by expand- 
ing the circle of their impressions, and for others hard and bitter. 


Ininging restrictions and cares which destroy the harmony of their 
voulhful dreams. It was the latter tliat fell to the lot of Katerina 


I as it falls to the lot of most people in the ‘‘realm of darkness** 
id the OikoK and Kabanovas], 

Amid't the sombre surroundings of her new home. Katerina 
hi'iiins to ff'cl the Inadequacy of tlie externals with which slie was 
(uiiicni bffiire. L’tider tlie heavy hand of tlie heartless Kabanova 
there is no room for briglit visions, as there is no freedom for 


iicr leeliMg^. In a fit of tenderness for her iuishand she wants to 
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embrace him. but the olH uomaii S'houts at liert What are }ou 
hanging on his neck for. you shameless hussy? Bow low to him! ’ 
She wants to remain alone and grieve quietly as she used to do, 
but her mother-in-law says: “Why don’t you wail?” She seeks 
light and air. she wants to dream and to gambol, to water her 
flowers, to look at the sun and at the Volga, to greet all living 
things— but she is kept in captivity, she is constantly suspcx:ted of 
harbouring impure and dissolute thoiighu^. She seeks refuge, as 
before [in religious exercises, in going to church.l in pious con- 
versation, but here too she fails to find her previous nnprc-ssions. 
Crushed bv her daily drudgery and constant captivity, she can no 
longer as vividly as she did before [dream of angels singing in the 
dusty beam of sunlight, she cannot] picture to herself celestial 
gardens with their uiulislurbcd tramiuility and joy. Lverythmg is 
cold, gloomy and frightful around her. some irresistible danger 
seems to hover everywhere; [the fares of the saints are so stern, 
the chanting of the prayers so sinister, and the talcs o t le pi • 
grims so monstrous. . . . Actually they have not changed in the least, 
she herself has changed;] she has lost the d.-sire to conjure up 
fantastic visions, and the vague picture^ of bliss that she enjo>.< 
before no longer satisfy l-er. She has matured other desirc-s. mon- 
real, hove awakened in her: knowing no other field except th 
family, no other world except that which gre.y.p around he m 
the sLety of her town. ^hc. naturally, of all 
t>egins to become consc-ious of that which . most inej.t I and 
nearest to her-the striving for love and devotion. lUn h r 
hear, had been too full of dreams, .she had paid ^ " 

the young men who made eyes a. her. she mere v laughe - M d 
not love Tikhon Kabanov when -he married him. she d n 
know whot love Ls. She was tobl .ha. every vouug woman m m 
ry; Tikhon was iu.rodmed to her as her fu.ure ^ 

married him with a feeling of 

specific feature of her h neV.ot^^^ if she really 

commonly accepted notions |.,.l 

had a n-solule character; but sh ^^1^ ,,„.,i,.ularlv eager 1o 

not sufficient grounds for tin . i’ll - I 
marry, bnt mnrr.ago was no. repuenan, ,o ert 

Tikhon, in,t she did no, ,o do 

her [for the lime heinpls ana thal 
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what they liked with her. This was not a sign of impotence, or of 
apathy; it may be regarded only as lack of experience and also 
as a loo great readiness to do everything for others without con- 
sideration for oneseVf. She possessed little knowledge, but she 
was very trustful, that is why she [for a lime] offered no opposi- 
tion to those around her and decided to suffer rather than do any- 
thing to spile them. 

But [when she understands what she needs and wants to achieve 
something, she will achieve it at all costs; here the full strength 
of her character, unwasted on petty efforts. m\\ reveal itself. At 
first, owing to the innate goodness and nobility of her soul, she 
will make every possible effort not to violate the peace and the 
rights of others. She will endeavour to obtain what she wishes 
while obeying as far as possible all the demands made upon her by 
people who arc in any way connected with her. If they are able 
to take advantage of this initial mood of hers and dare to give it 
full satisfaction, it will be good for her and for them. But if they 
do not. nothing will restrain her — neither law, kinship, customs, 
the judgTTicnl of people, nor the rules of common sense? every* 
thing will be swept away by the power of her inner passion, she 
will not Sparc herself nor think of others. This was the way out 
that [)rpsented itself to Katerina. No other could be expected in 
the environment in which she lived.] 

Her love for a man, her desire to find a kindred echo in an- 
ullier lieart. aiid the desire for lender embraces awoke naluralh 
in tlie yrnins woman and ebanged her former, indefinite and in- 
corporeal dreams. She says to Varya: 

“I can't sleep at night. It seems, to me I can hear somebody whisper 
inp, somebody speakinp tenderly to me. like the cooing of a dove. I no 
longer dream, as I did before, about trees and mountains in paradise; 

I ftel as if somebody is passionately embracing me. oh, so passionately, and 
leading me M»mewlierc. and I follow him, follow him.... 

She became conscious of and understood these dreams rather 
late. hut. of course, they pursued nnd tormented her long before 
she understood them. When they first appeared she immediately 
turned her affections upon the one who was nearest to her— upon 
her husband. For a long lime she tried to merge her soul with 
his, to assure herself that with him she wanted nothing, that m 
liiin she could find the bliss which she was so anxiously seeking. 
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It was with fear and perplexil) that she considered the possibility 
of seeking mutual love with somebody else. In tlic play, which 
opens with Katerina on the threshold of love for Boris Grigorich. 
we still see the traces of Katerina’s last desperate cHorts to force 
herself to love her husband. The farewell scene makes us feel that 
all is not yet lost for Tikhon, that he can still preserve his right 
to this woman’s love; but this very same scene gives us. in brief 
but cleaf'CUt outline, the whole story of the lormcnLs Katerina 
endured, which killed her first feeling'^ towards her liu^^i'anH. 
Tikhon appears here as a simplchcarted. !)atial. not altogether 
bad, but an extremely characterless individual who is unable to do 
anything in disobedience to his mother. And the mother is a iie.irt- 
less brutal woman who coiuerts love, [religion] and morality into 
Chinese ceremonies. [Between her and iiis wife Tikhon represents 
one of those innumerable wretched types ivlio are usually descrihed 
as harmless, although, in general, they are as harmful as llie 
tyrants, because they serve as the latter .s devoted :i.-sistaitts.] 
Tikhon really loves Ids wife and is ready to do eveiyliiing for her. 
but the oppression under which lie grew up warped lii.-^ diaraeler 
to such a degree that no strong sentiment, no deleriiiined .-Iriving^ 
could develop in him. lie ha.s a conscience, lie has a desire to do 
good, but Ilf is always acting against himself, and serves as liis 
mother’s obedient tool even in his relations uilli In- wife. W <• 
see what position Katerina occupies between her lui-haiid and her 
mother-in-law in the \cry first scene, uheie the Kabanov family 
appears in the boulevard. Kabanova scolds her son and rcproadie- 
him with the fact that his wife does not fear him. He dare.s 
to object and says: “Why should she fear me? 1 am (piite .-alislied 
with the fact that she loves me.” But the old woman at om e retorts 
fiercely: 

"Wlial do you mean, wJiy should she fear you? Wl.ai do you mean, 
why should she fear you? Have you lakrn h’-ivc of your setises. // she 
does not fear you she uill rrrlainly nol fear »u\ and order will 

there be in the house then? You are living in lawful wedlock with her. are 
you not? Or perhaps the law doesn’t mean anything: to you! 

With such principles prevailing. Katerina’s love for hei hus- 
band naturally finds no outlet, it hides within lu-r, revealing itself 
only at limes in convulsive oulbursls. But Tikhon does not kmm 
how to take advantage of these outbursts; lie is loo downtrodden 
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to understand the power of her passionate longing. I can t un- 
derstand you, Katya” he says to her. can't get a word let alone 
a kiss out of you sometimes, but at other times you yourself come 
licgging to be petted.” This is the way commonplace and warped 
natures usually judge strong and fresh natures; judging by them- 
selves. tl'xy do not understand the feelings that He buried in the 
depths of the soul and regard all introspection as apathy, ^’hen, 
at last, unable to conceal itself any longer, the inner strength 
bursts from the soul in a broad and rapid flood, they are amazed 
and think it is a conjuriiig trick, a whim. like those which some- 
times enter their own heads — to indulge In pathos, or to go on 
the spree. And yet these impulses are a necessity for strong na- 
tures. and they are the more powerful the longer they are repressed. 
They are not deliberate, not calculated, they are called forth by 
natural necessity. The strength of a nature wliich has no oppor- 
tunity to develop itself actively also expresses itself passively, by 
patience and restraint. But do not confuse this patience with that 
of a feebly-developed personality, which ends in that individual 
hocotninc accustomed to insult and to burdens of every kind. No, 
Katerina will no\'er grow accustomed to this: she does not yet 
know what she will dare do or hoAC she will do it: she docs not 
vicilale her obligations to licr molhcr-in-law. she does all in her 
jiower to get on with her husband, but ever) thing goes to show 
that she is conscious of her position and that she is long.ng to 
cxlricalc herself from it. She never complains, slie is never dis- 
rispe<'tful to her mother-in-law. the old woman herself cannot ac- 
cuse her of that: nevertheless, the mother-in-law feels that Kate- 
rina is somehow at variance with, hostile to her. Tikhon, w'ho 

fears lus mother like llie verv devil, and at the same time is not 

♦ 


dislinguishe<l for any particular delicacy or tenderness, never- 
theless feels conscience-stricken before his wife when, at his moth- 
er’s command, he must tell her “not to go gazing out of the 
\sin(low'” and “not to make eyes at young men” while he is away. He 
realizes that such admonition would be painfully offensive to her, 
although he does not fullv understand her state of mind. When his 
mother lca\es llie room he consoles his wife in the following way: 


“Don’t take it all to heart, otherwise yon may soon gel consumption, 
the ii^e of ll.'tening to l>er! She’s got to say something. Well, let 
her talk, hut don’t pay any attention to whal L'he sa>'s.’’ 
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[It is this indifference that is bad and liope!c5<. bul] Katerina 
can never reach this slate. Although, to look at her. one would 
think that she is less hurt than Tikhon, although she complains 
less, actually she suffers far more than he does. Tikhon loo feels 
that he lacks something that he needs, he too is di^iontcnl-d [but 
his discontent is at a stage which may. for example, be compared 
with the passion which a ten-year-old boy v.ith a perverted mind 
entertains for an adult woman]. He cannot re-oluicly strive for 
independence [and his rights] for the simple reason that he docs 
not know what to do with them; his desires are more of a [men- 
tal] superficial character [bul liis own nature, suppressed by his 
upbringing, has remained almost dead to natural .-ti ivings] . Hence, 
his very quest [for freedom] assumes a perverted form [and be- 
comes repulsive, as repulsive as the cynicism of a ten-year-old imy 
who senselessly, and without any inner prompting-, repeals the 
loathsome things he hears from gioumip-]. "Vou see. liklK'n heard 
from somebody that “be loo is a man"’ and llii'i.forc *mght to 
enjoy a certain share of power and imiioitanee in lIi-‘ Lundy: 
consequently, be considers himself to be far .-uperior tu h ? uite, 
and although he believes that God himsedf ha^ cniimi uided her to 
be patient and resigned, he looks upon liis o\wi po-:l on mul. i the 
tutelage of bis mother as hitler and humilialiiig. Moreover. lie is 
fond of pleasure and mainly rcgaiils this as ficedcm. [Me the 
hoy we referred to above wiio is luiahle to uiidei>'aiid ulial makes 
the love of woman so sweet and uiio knuw, only the external 
aspect of love, which for him is Iran-formed into ..li-< eni'y. I k- 
hon], when preparing for his jomriey. -a)-; v. iili .liaiueh s < in- 
cism to hLs wife, who begs him to take lur with Mm: 

"From a captivity like tiiL <»»• wmil-l run away .-wn fi. m i!io irm-l 
beautiful wife! Ju.sl tliink: uluHcvir Uud of »uo> I /v-. I 'aa -/ men 
for all that. When one has to live all one’s lifo liL- tin-, as 
would run away even from ones wile. .As it i». 1 kno.» i i. t ' 

no fury over me. no chain, to my feet, for at lea-t a cun,.!c M 
What do I need a wife for under iho^; cireuni>i.ui. e> r 

All that Katerina can say in reply i.s: ‘'II<nv can I love you 
when you say such things to me?” Uul '1 khmi line- uni under- 
stand the implication of this stern and cinphatie reproarh; like a 
man who has taken leave of his senses he an-w-Ts c.relcsdy: 
“What things? Wliat else should I say to yon?” and li:- lens to 
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get out of his wife’s sight. But why? What does he want to do? 
How does he want to relieve his feelings when he gains his tempo- 
rary freedom? He himself tells this later to KuUgin. 

“When I was about to leave. Mama read me a long lecture; but as 
soon as I got away I let myself go,” he says. ‘7 was so glad to get /ree. 

I drank all the way, and I drank all the lime I was in Moscow. I had a 
grand time. / had a spree that will last me for a whole year !. . . 

And that is all! It must be said that in former limes, when 
the sense of personality [and of its rights] had not yet awakened 
in the majority of people, they did almost nothing more than this 
[in the way of protesting against the yoke of tyranny. And even 
today one can still meet with Tikhons who intoxicate themselves, 
if not with wine, then with all kinds of arguments and speeches, 
and relieve their feelings in noisy orgies of verbosity. These are 
the people who are constantly complaining about the restrictions 
they have to put up with, and yet are infected with the proud 
thought of their privileges and superiority over others: Whatever 
kind of man 1 may be, I am a nlan for all that — so how can I 
pul up with it.’* In other words: “You put up with it because you 
are a woman, and consequently, mere trash, but I must have free- 
dom, not because it is a human, natural requirement, but because 
it is the right of my privileged person.’’ . . . Clearly, nothing could 
come, or ever will come from such people with such habiU. 

Rut there is no resemblance between them and the new move- 
ment in the life of the people to which we referred above, and 
llic reficction of which we have found in Katerina's character. In 
this personality] we see [an already mature] demand, which 
springs from the depths of the entire organism, for [rights and] 
living space. [Here it is no longer imagination, no longer hear- 
say, or an artificially excited impulse, but a vital natural require- 
ment.] Katerina is not capricious, she does not flaunt her dis- 
content and anger, it is not in her nature to do so; she does not 
want to impress others, to pose and boast. On the contrary, she 
lives very peacefully and is ready to submit to everything that is 
not abhorrent to her nature; her principle, if she could grasp and 
define it. would be: to thrust her personality upon others [and to 
distiirl^ the general course of things] as little as possible. On the 
other hand, recognizing and respecting [the strivings of] others, 
she demands tlie same respect for herself, and violence and re- 
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striction in every shape and form rouse her intense indignation. If 
she could she would drive far awav from herself all who li\e uti- 

4 

righteously and harm others; but being unable to do this, she 
does the opposite; she runs away from tyrants and evildoers. 
Only not to submit to their ways, which are abhorrent to her na- 
ture, only not to resign herself to their [unnatural] demands — 
what conies after, a better lot for herself or death, she docs not 
care [in either case, she obtains her freedom...]. Katerina tells 
Varya about one feature of her character that revealed itself wlien 
she was still a child. “I was born Such a hothead!*’ she sa\s. “1 
was only six years old. but what do you think I did? Somebody 
in the house offended me, it was in the evening, and already dark. 
I ran to the Volga, got into a boat and pushed away from the 
bank. They found me next morning about ten versts avvay. . . .” 
Katerina retained this childish hotheadedness, except that on attain- 
ing maturity she acquired the strength to withstand impressions 
and to keej) them under control. Katerina, the groun-up woman, 
faced with the necessity of sulTeritii* wrongs, finds the '‘Irenelli to 
bear them for a long time wilhout [vain] complaints. [>cmij- 
resistance and noisy outburst. She bear^ them until 'ome interest 
that is particularly close to lier In’orl | and lawful in her o)es| 
begins to speak in her. until such a demand of her nature is ron-^c'd 
that gives her no rest until it is satisfied. When that happens, 
she gives no consideration to anything. She tloe> not resort to dip- 
lomatic tricks, to deception and ras<ality. she not that kind. If 
it is absolutely essential to deceive, she prefers to su|)pre;S her 
impulse. Varya advises her to conccvil her love for Horis. hut slw' 
says: “But I cannot deceive. I cannot concj-.al afivtliine. ’ and after 
that she makes an effort to steel Iicr heart and .«ays to \ar\a: 
“Don’t talk to me about him. Do me a favour and don t talk to 
me about him! I don’t want to know him! I tiill Imv wj husband. 
Tikhon, my dove. I’ll not give you up for (tn}oni'! Hut this effort 
was more than her strength could stand; a monwnt later she feels 
that she cannot kill her awakening love. ‘’1 don’t want to llilnk 
about him.” she saya. “But what can I do when I eannot get him 
out of my mind?” These simple words very clearly reveal how 
the strength [of her natural striving' |. inijjcreeptild'- lr> Katerifia 
herself, gains the upper liatui within her over all the- |e\lerrial| 
demands [prejudices and artifical combination' in which her life 
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is entangled], '^'e shall obsen-e that Katerina cannot reject any 
one of these demands theoretically [she cannot free herself from 
any obsolete opinions;] she goes against all of them only with the 
strength of her feeling, with the instinctive [consciousness of her 
direct^ and inalienable right to life, happiness and love....] She 
does not reason in the least, hut she settles all the difficulties of 
her position with astonishing ease. This is her conversation with 

Varvara: 


Van (I r a: You've got s-uch queer ideas, bless you! In my opinion, 

one shoulil do as one likes, as long as you can keep it dark. ^ 

Katerina: I don't want to do anylliing like that. Besides, whals the 

goo.l? Vo I'd bviU'r bear it. as long as I ran. 

V an lira: And wlu-n you can't bear it any longer, what will you do. 

Katerina: \\liat will I do.'' 
r« r t am: ^es, wb.U will you do? 

Katerina: I'll do exactly as i like. 


V a r vaia: You try! Tlu-y'll make- your life a misery. 

a: Wb.U do I care! Ml go away, and tluu'.s all. 

V n rear a: AVh- rc will you go'? You arc a mairied woman. 
Katerina: Ekh, Vanara. you don't know my character! Cod grant 

that a dries net happen, but if it gets too bad for me here, no power on 
earth uill keep n.c lore. I'll jump out of the iiindoiv. I'll throw myself 
info the Vnlca. 11 ! iron'i leant to liic here I teon't, even if they cut me 


up into pieces. 


This is [ihc lvue| slrcnglh [of character that one can really 

rel\ unon! Thl.-^ i.-: the height] to which [our] national life is ris- 

iri" in its dcvclonnienl. but to which in our literature very few 

. 

('ould rise, anil on which nobody has kept so well as Ostrovsky, 
lie realized that [nut abstract faith bill] the facts of life govern 
ihe conduct of tnen. that not a mode of tliought [not principles] 
but natiiiv Ir- needed to form and reveal a strong character, and he 
was able to en-alr' a jierson who |serves as a representative of a 
great naiional i<lea]. ami without eanying [great] ideas cither on 
her tunan.' or in h< r head. self-saerifKingly fights on to the end 

in an iia • im d .'trucclc and dies without dooming herself to 

jloflv I -e! f ahnegathui. Her conduct is in harmony with her na- 
ture. for her it is natural and necessary, she cannot renounce it 
c\eii if it lead to tile mo'l fata! ccnsequcnccs. The [ostensibly] 
^Iroivj; <'hara<’l-.MS. in other of our literary productions are like 
little fountains which play ratlicr heaulifuliy and briskly, but 
depend for their dlsplav upon the outside mechanisms which are 
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altached lo them. Katerina, however, may be compared with a full 
and flowing river; it flows according to the dictates of its nature, 
its current changes in conformity with tlie locality through which 
it passes, but it never slops; if its bed is level, it flows smoothly, if 
it encounters boulders it sweeps over them, if it reaches a preci- 
pice it falls in a cascade, and if it is dammed up. it will storm 
and rage and break througli in another place. [Il is itirbulenl not 
because its waters suddenly want to make a noise, or because they 
are enraged against the obstacles, but simply] because it must he 
SO in order lo carry out its natural requireiuent?, <o ilia! it may 
flow on further. [So it is with the character which Ostrovsky 
portrays for us. We know that it will sustain itself in of all 
obstacles, and if its strength gives out it will jierish. lail remain 
true to itself. The high spoke.'men for truth with elaim.- to M'lf- 
abnegation for the sake of a great itlea ’ \'er\' often end 1>\' giving 
up their service on the plea that the >lruggle against -nil is still 
hopeless, that it will lead only to needless ?-aeriflee of life, ami so 
forth. They are right, and they cannot he ,iccij-cd of fainthearted- 
ness; but one cannot fail to >ec tlial the idea which t!ie\ want 
to serve is for them something c.vternal. which tlun can ver) well 
dispense with, and which they can ^e^y ^'clI separate from iheii 
direct personal needs. Clearly, no malier how great theii aidnui 
for an idea, it will always he much weaker and hocer than tlial 
simple, instinctive, irresistible passion which governs the action^ 
of personalities like Katerina, who do not think at all ahmit any 

lofty “ideas.”] 

In the position in wliieh Katerina finds her-elf w.- see [on 
the contrary] that all the “ideas” with whieli die has he. i. imhuod 
since childliood, all the princlple.s that i.revail in her environinenl 
rise against her [natural strivings aiull Ipchavioiir. The fn-hlfnl 
struggle which the young woman is rond.nim d to wage is rcflocled 
in every word, in cverv action in the drama, ami here n r.wcaled 
the importance of the subsidiary pcrsonage.s fm- wlm h Osirovd.) 
has been so severely criliei/cd. Look closely: vou wall see that 
Katerina was brought up in the conccptir.ns that prevail m the 
environment in which she is living, and that she canno, renounce 
them as she 1ms liad no theoretical education. Altl.ougl. she inter- 
prets the tales of the pilgrim women and the admonitions of the 
other meml)cr.s of the houselndd in her own w.i>. lh(\, m^<ll u « 
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cannot but leave [ugly] traces on her soul. And, indeed, we see in 
the play that although Katerina has lost her beautiful dreams, 
ideals and noble strivings, she has retained from her upbringing 
[one] strong feeling, namely [/ear of certain dark forces] of 
something unknown, which she can neither explain to herself 
properly nor thrust aside. [Every thought of her own terrifies her; 
she expects to be punished for the slightest emotion that she feels; 
she thinks that the thunderstorm will kill her because she is a 
sinner, and the pictures of the fiery Gehenna on the church walla 

seemed to her to be the harbinger of eternal torment for herself 

And] all those around her foster and develop [this fear] in her. 
Fcklushas come to Kabanova to talk about the approaching end 
f)f the world; Dikoi asserts tliat thunderstorms are sent as a punish- 
ment to make us feel, [the insane lady who terrifies the whole 
town turns up several limes to shout at Katerina in a sinister voice: 
■‘You will all burn in unquenchable fire*']. Everybody around her 
is full of [superstitious] fear, and everybody around her. in con- 
fonnily with Katerina's own conceptions, mu'l regard her feelings 
l'(»r Ilorls as a lieinous crime. Even gallant Kudrya?h [the esprit- 
fort of this cn\ ironmenl.] is of the opinion tliat lassies may gal- 
livant with lads as much as they please, there is notliing wrong 
in that, but married women should be kepi locked up. So strongly 
is lie imbued with llii.-. conviction that on learning that Boris is 
in love with Katerina, he. in spite of his gallantry and Ids being 
>omewhat of a daredevil, be says that Boris ‘’ought to chuck that 
business.” Everything is against Katerina, even her own concep- 
tions of good and evil; everything mu>l either compel her to sup- 
prc>s her impulse and wilt in the cold and sombre formalism of 
dimie>lic resignation and submission, [without any living striv- 
ings]. without a will and without love, or to learn to deceive 
|K‘oj)le and her own conscience. [But have no fears about her. 
iiav;' no fear even wlicii she .-ipcaks against herself; she may, for 
a time, appear to he resigned, or even resort to deception, as a 
rivulet inav run under cround. or turn from its course, but the 
tlowing water will neither be halted nor turned back, it will go 
(til to its destination, to the place where it can merge with other 
wafers, and witli them (low' to the waters of the ocean]. The envi- 
ronment in wldeh Katerina lives demands that she should lie and 


e 


heal. 
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"You can’t get on without that” Vanara says to her. "Remember 
where you are living. Our whole house rests upon that. 1 wd» ne\er a de- 
ceiver before, but I learnt to deceive when it became necessary.” 

Katerina yields to her siluation, goes out to mecl looris at 
night and conceals her feelings from her niotlicr-in-lau for ten 

days One might think: [here is another] woman [who has left 

the path of virtue], has learnt to deceive the member^ of her 
household, and will now live in secret debauchery, while hypocrit- 
ically caressing her husband and wearing the [ disgusting | mask 
of resignation! [She would not deserve stern condemnalion for 
this, her position is so hard!] But then, she would have heeii one 
of those ordinary personages of the type that lias hcconu' thread- 
bare in novels [showing how “environment riiltn good people’). 
But Katerina is not of that kind. The climax of her h.\e in the 
domestic environment in which she lives can alreadv be fore^^en 
when that love only commences. She does not indulie in psycho- 
logical analyses and. llierefore. cannot express subtle observations 
concerning herself: what she does say aliont bei>oir i- someih 112 
that affects her very strongly. At \arvaras very lii>t sugge.-lion 
that she should meet Boris she exclaims; 

•■No. no. Iliat must not be! Wluil ar.- you talkinp abo.u! (io.l lorM'. 
If I meet him only once I shuU run uutn /nm, home. I -hnU not fio .. 
not for anything in the world!" 

[This is not wise precaution speaking witliiii her. it i< pa^.MOll. 
and] it is evident that, -strong as nun be the iv.-tr.dMt wlncb she 
puls upon herself, passion is slroni'cr than -he i-. -tion^'r t ian 
all [her prejudices and fear.-, stronger llian all| the .n monition 
she ha-s heard since childhood. 'Ihal passion coiu-titut.- he, whole 
life; all the strength of iicr nature, all licr iivina -l.■nlnL's nierg.- 
in it. She is drawn to Boris not only bcause .he like- Inrn. heeau.-e 
both in appearance anti in libs spcccli he i- uiilik t " ' 

people around her; she is aho drawn to him >\ ur ‘ 
love, which found no ccl.o in her husband, bv her onlragcd feel- 
ings as a wife and a w'oman. by the deadening boredom of In t 
monotonous life, and by her de.ire for fivetbnn and space, llor 
ardent, unconstrained! freedom. All tlie liu'i - u i. 1 Kaniin^ 1 
“flying invisibly wherever she wants to": and snn.-tMne. (he M- 
lowing idea enters her head: “If I had my way wont ..o 
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a row on the Volga, in a boat, and sing songs, or for a ride in a 
fine troika,* with our arms around each other. . . “Only no? 
with your husband,” says Varya, prompting her. Katerina cannot 
conceal her feelings and at once betrays them by asking: “How 
do you know?” Evidently Varvaras remark explains a great deal 
to her: when relating her dreams so naively she does not herself 
fully understand their significance. But a single word is sullicient 
to lend her llioughts that definiteness which she herself is afraid 
to give them. Up to now she could only doubt as to whether this 
new feeling was really the bliss that she had been longing for. But 
once having pronounced the secret word she does not retreat from 
it even in her thoughts. Fear, doubt, the idea of sin and of peo- 
ple’s censure all enter her head, but they no longer have any 
power over her [; they are only formalities to soothe her con- 
science]. In the monologue with the gate key (the last in the second 
act) we see a woman who, in her heart, has already taken a decisive 
step but only wants, in some way, to “persuade” herself. She 
trie-s to get out of herself, as it were, and to judge the act which 
she has decided to commit as if it was somebody else’s, but all her 
thoughts are bent on justifying this act. She sa)s: “It doesn’t lake 
long to die. . . . Who can be happy in captivity. . . , Take myself, 
now, I live in torment. I sec no ray of light before me. ... My 
mother-in-law has crushed me”. . .and so forth — all pleas of justi- 
fication. And then come mitigating circumstances: “Evidently fate 
wants it so. ... \^ hat sin can it be if I just take one look at him. . . . 
Even if I talk to him no liarm will be done. I may not have an- 
other chance like this for the rest of my life.. . I’his monologue 
prompted .some critics to wax ironic at Katerina’s expense and 
accuse her of being a shameless hypocrite; but can we [conceive 
of anything mure shameless than to] assert that we [and some of 
our ideal friends] have never made such bargains with our con- 
sciences?. . . [It is not the individuals who are to blame for striking 
these bargains, but the concepts that were knocked into their 
heads in childhood, and which so often run counter to the natural 
course of the living strivings of the soul. Until such concepts are 
driven out of society, until the complete harmony of the ideas 
and requirements of nature is restored in the human being, such 


* A curriacf drawn tiv throe lu>r>es ahrea.«t.— ^r. 
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bargains will be inevitable. We must be thankful that in striking 
these bargains we arrive at what is natural and conforms to common 
sense, and that we are not crushed by the conventional admonitions 
of artificial morality. It is precisely for this that Katerina finds 
strength, and the more powerfully nature speak? in her. the more 
calmly she looks into the face of the childish bogeys which those 
around her have taught her to fear.] For this reason ue liiink 
that [even] the actress who plays the part of Katerina on the 
St. Petersburg stage makes a slight mistake in rendering tlie mono- 
logue to which we have referred in a too passionate and tragic 
tone. Evidently she wants to give expression to the struggle that 
U taking place in Katerina’s soul, and from this point of view she 
delivers this difficult monolo-ue splendidly. But it seems to us that 
it would be more in conformity with Katerina s character and 
situation in this case to lend her words a calmer and lighter tone. 
Actually, the struggle is over, only brief rclleclion remains [. the 
old rags still cover Katerina, but little hy little she is casting theni 

off ] The conclusion of llie monologue reveal- the state of 

her heart: “What will be will be. I shall see Boris.*’ .die says, and 
full of longing and anticipation she exclaim-: “Oh. I ui li night 

would come soon!” 

Such love, such feeling, cannot live side hy side with pretence 
and deception within the walls of the Kabanovs’ house. She decides 
to go to a clandestine tryst, nevertheless, on the very firM occasion, 
in an outburst of love, she says to Boris who assures her that 

nobody will find out: 

“I don’t deserve any nobody is to blam--I did .bis of my o^v.. 

accord. Ruin me witliout pity! Let everybody knou <t ... 

wbat I mn doinp. . . . If I d- not fear to .in with you. do you Hunk I ^ulI 

be afraid of what people say?" 

And indeed she fears nothing, except the danger of losing ti.e 
opportunity of meeting her lover, of speaking to him. of enjoying 
those summer nights with him. enjoying iho^e. for u r. new emo 
lions. Her husband returns and her life becomes a living <lcalh 
She is obliged to be secretive and sly, and this she cannot ami 
docs not wish to he; she is obliged to go hack to the old hard l.f.‘ 
of boredom, which seems to her to he more h lter than ever h.-for-. 
In addition to all this she has to keep watch over herself every 
moment, to be guarded in every word [parlieiilarlv in the presence 
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of her molher-in‘law, and she has also to fear some frightful 

punishment for her soul ] Such a situation is intolerable for 

Katerina; she broods and broods night and day, suffers, spurs on 
her already inflamed imagination and in the end she can hold out 
no longer, and in the presence of the crowd that has gathered in 
the gallery of the ancient church, she confesses everything to her 
husband. His first reaction is that of fear of what his mother will 
say. ‘’Don't! Don’t talk. Mother is here,” he whispers to her in 
embarrassment. But the mother has already heard and demands 
a full confession, and when it is over she draws [her moral] : 
’’There vou are. inv son. you see what freedom leads to!” 

[Tliere cannot, of course, be a greater mockery of common 
sense than that contained in Kabanova’s exclamation; but common 
sense counts for nothing in the ‘’realm of darkness”: against the 
”(Tinunar‘j measures are taken [quite abhorrent to common sense 
bn! I common in that environment: at his mother’s command the 
husband thrashes bis wife, the mother-in-law keeps her under lock 
and key and nags and nags her. . . . Freedom and repose come to 
an end [for the poor woman]. Before they hod nothing to 
re|iroach her with and she could at least fee! that she was [fully] 
iighteou.> in the eyes of these people; but now. whichever way 
yuu look at it. she is guilty before them, she has violated her 
obl galioiis to them and has brought sorrow and shame upon the 
famil\. Now the cruelest treatment has its reason and justification. 


\\ hat ran she do? All she can do is mourn over her failure to gain 
licr fircciom Ttul abandon her dreams of love and happiness. a.s 
.<hc had abandoned her joxoiis dreams of wonderful wardens and 
relestial music: resign herself to her fate, renounce the idea of 
leading an independent life, obey her mother-in-law and do every- 
thing to please her. heeonie the humble slave of her husband and 

never again dare attempt to reveal her [demands] But no! 

.Such is not Katerinas character [; the new tvpe whicli Russian life 
has created w\is not reflected in her merely to become a fruitless 


attempt and to perish after the first failure]. No! She will not 
letum to the old life: if she cannot satisfy her emotions, enjov 
her freedom [quite legitimately and sacredly] in the light of day. 
in sight ol all. if what she has found, and wdiat is so precious to 
her. torti out of her hand*?, then she wants nothing of life, she 
‘hu‘.- ?U)t want e\en life itself. The fifth act in The Thundcrstorn\ 
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constitutes the apotheosis of this character, which is so simple, so 
profound [and is so close to the position and to the licart of every 
decent person in our society.] The artist did not place his heroine 
on a pedestal, he did not even make her heroic; he allowed her to 
remain the simple, naive woman that she was when she api>earpd 
to us before she had committed her ‘ sin. In the fifth act she has 
only two monologues and a dialogue with Boris, but. brief though 
they are, they are filled with such strength, uilli -ucli significant 
revelations, that in touching upon tliem we fear that we have 
enough comment to make upon them for another ^^hole essay. We 
shall try to 'limit ourselves to a few words. 

It is evident from Katerinas monologues that even now she 
has nothing in the way of definite formulae: right to the end 
she is guided by her nature and not by given decisions, becaiin- for 
decisions she needs firm logical ground, whereas the principles 
which she possesses for theoretical argument are totally abhorrent 
to her natural strivings. Hence, far from assuming a heroic pn^e 
and giving utterance to speeches lliat would prove the firmness ot 
her character, she comes before us as a weak woman unable to 
resist her passion, and tries to justify the heroi:‘m t lat n\ca 
itself in her actions. She decides to commit Miicidc. but is ter- 
rified by the thought that this is a sin. and it seems as ihoiigli sic 
is trying to prove to us. and to herself, that she might he forgiven 
because her life is so very hard. She wants to enjoy life and bne. 
but she know.s that this is a crime, and therefore slu-^ns lu’r 
own justification: “W'liat does it matter now. my soul i> alica.j 

damned!’’ She makes no complaint a?ain>t an\ >o(\, . n 
nobody, she docs not even think of doing so: ..n the contrary .^he 

feels that she has sinned against cv.T>l.ody. M>e ev. n a- - on. 
whether he is angry with her. whether he is nii in. 'ci ■ 

feels neither anger, nor contempt, nor ain <' * ^ , „rld 

which disappointi I, crocs who volunlar.h nlculon H,,- wor 

usually ornament (hcmsclve., Hu, she cannot hve any I""-', ; 
cannot, and that is all there is to it: from the l.oUom of l.er loan 

she says: 

‘■Oh. how weary I am. - - ■ How -mu h lon.^r will Mm 

thia? What is life lo me now. what ' “ “J'; " won l come! 

onythiDg* I holt everylhint. I hale the h|.lu > 
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[I call it, but it does not come]. Whatever I see. whatever I hear, only 
gives me a pain here" {pointing to her heart). 

She finds some relief in thinking of the grave— serenity seems 
to fill her soul. 

‘*It is so quiet, so good. ... I don’t want to think of life. . . . VTiat, 

live again?... No, no, I don’t want to It’s horrible. I hate the people, 

I hate the house, the very walls are hateful to me! No, I won't go there! 
I won’t! I won’t! If I go back— they will walk and talk— what do I want 
that for. . . 

And the thought of the bitter life she would have to bear tor- 
ments Katerina’s soul so much that it throws her into a fever. At 
the last moment all the horrors of her life at home flash through 
her mind with exceptional nvidness. She exclaims: “If they catch 
me they will drag me home by force! . .. Quick, quick. . . .” And 
all is over. She will no longer be the victim of her [heartless] 
molhcr-in-law, she will no longer languish in captivity with her 
spineless and hateful husband. [She is free!...] 

Sad and biller is such a deliverance, but what is one to do 
when ihcre is no other way out. [It is a good thing the poor 
woman possessed the determination to make at least this frightful 
fxit. Herein lies the strength of her character; lhat is why The 
Thunderstorm makes such a refreshing impression upon us, as 
\.e .said above.] Undoubtedly, it would have been better if Kate- 
rina could have liberaled herself in some other way [from her 
torlurers]. or if those [tovlurers] around her had changed and 
had reconciled her with themselves and with life. But neither the 
one nor the other fits in with the order of things. Kabanova could 
not have abandoned what she had been brought up with, and with 
which she had lived all her life; her spineless son could not sud- 
denly, without any cause, have acquired sufficient firmness and 
irdepcMulencc to have renounced all the absurdities which the old 
woman was teaching him; everything around could not suddenly 
have changed in such a way iis to make the young woman’s life 
sweet for her. The most they could have done was to forgive her 
[. to allesiate somewhat the burden of her domestic captivity, to 
say a few kind words to her, perhaps grant her the right to a 
voice it) the affairs of the household when her opinion was asked 
for.] Perhaps this would have been sufficient for another woman, 
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a woman downtrodden and weak, [and for another time, when the 
tyranny of the Kabanovs rested on general dumb submission and 
they did not have so many occasions to flaunt their insolent con- 
tempt for common sense and all rights.] But we see that Katerina 
did not kill the human nature in her. and that only externally, 
owing to her position, did she bear the burden of life under the 
yoke of tyranny; inwardly, however, in her heart [and mind] she 
realized how utterly absurd it was [and the absurd. ly of it was 
enhanced by the fact that the Dikois and Kabanovas, meeting 
with opposition and not being strong enough to vanquish it, but 
still wishing to have their own way, openly set thrtnselvcs against 
logic, that is to say. made fools of themselves in the eyes of the 
majority of people]. It goes without saying that under such cir- 
cumstances. Katerina could not be satisfied with the generous 
forgiveness [of tlie tyrants and restitution of her rights in the fam- 
ily] ; she knew w’hat Kabanova’s charity was like, and wliat the 
position of a daughter-in-law must be under such a mother-in- 

law [No. it was not concessions or mere alleviation of licr 

position that she needed, but that her motlicr-in-law. her Iui4>and 
and all those around her should become capable of satisfying the 


living strivings with which she was imbued, of recognizing the 
legitimacy of her natural demands, of renouncing all rights of 
compulsion over her and of becoming regenerated to such an 
extent as to he worthy of her \o\c and confidence. Needless to say. 

it was impossible for them to undergo such a regeneration ] 

Less impossible would have been another solution, namely, to 
elope with Boris, to flee from the tyranny and violence of tiie 
household. [Nolwillislanding the strictness of the formal law. 
notwithstanding the cruelty of crude tyranny,] such a step would 
not have been impossible in itself, especially for a character like 
Katerina. And she did not ignore this way out because she was 
not an abstract heroine who sought death on principle. \Mien 
running from the house to meet Boris, and already thinking of 
death, she was by no means averse to flight. On hearing that Boris 
is going far away, to Siberia, she says to him very simply: “Take 
me with you away from here.” But here we get a glimpse of tiie 
weight which keeps people [in the depths of the slough which we 
call the “realm of darkness.”] That weight is material dependence, 
Boris is penniless and is wholly dependent on his uncle. Dikoi. 
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' Dikoi and the Kabanovs arrange to send him to Kyaklita 
and, of course, they would not allow him to take Katerina with 
liim. That is why he answers her: “It can’t be done, Katya. I am 
not going because I want to. My uncle is sending me, and the 
carriage is ready,” and so forth. Boris is not a hero, he is far 
from being worthy of Katerina. She fell in love with him mainly 
because she had nobody belter to fall in love with. He managed 
to gel some ‘‘education” and cannot possibly cope with the old 
way of life, neither with his heart nor with common sense, and 
lie wanders around like a lost soul. He lives with his uncle be- 
cause the latter is holding in trust for him and his sister a part 
of their grandmother's legacy, which will pass to them “if they 
are respectful to him.” Boris knows perfectly well that Dikoi will 
never admit that he is respectful and. therefore, will not give 
him anything. Nor is this all. Boris tells us the following: “No, 
first he will tyrannize and bully us to his heart’s content, and in 
the end he will give us nothing, or perhaps he will give us a tiny 
share and say lliat he did so out of charily, and that he need not 
have given us anything at all.” Nevertheless, he lives with his 
uncle and puls up willi his bullying — why, nobody can tell. At 

his first meelin" with Katerina, when she tells him what awaits 

\ 

her for having met him. Boris interrupts her and says: “Let's not 
lliink about it. as long as we are happy now.” And at the last 
meeting he whines: ‘‘Who could tell that you and I would suffer 
so for our love? It would have been better had I gone away from 
hei'c! " In .slunl. lie is one of those by no means rare individuals 
who cajinot do wi.al tliev understand, and do not understand what 
they do. Thai l\pc Iix< been frequently depicted in our literature, 
sometimes with exaggerated s^ipalliy and sometimes willi excessive 
severity. Ostrovsky presents it to us as it really is, and with the 
exceptional skill characteristic of him. he. in two or three strokes, 
depicts its utter insignificance, although not without a certain 
spiritual nnhility. There is no need to deal at length with Boris, 
.^triclly speaking, he loo is part of the environment in which the 
heroine of the play is placed. He is one of the factors which 
makes the fatal ending necessary. If he were another man, and 
in a different position, it would not have been necessary for her 
to have thrown herself into the river. [But the whole point is that 
the enviromnenl that is subject to the power of the Dikois and 
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Kabanovas usually produces Tikhons and Borises, who arc inca- 
pable of asserting their human nature even wlien faced by a char- 
acter like Katerina.] We said a few words about Tikhon above. 
Strictly speaking Boris is of the same type, only he is “educated." 
Education deprived him of the power to do mischief, but it did 
not give him the power to oppose the mischief that others did; 
it did not even develop in him the ability to conduct liiniself in 
such a way as to remain alien to the abominations which seethe 
laround him. Not only does he fail to oppose the abominable 
things others do, but he submits to them, willy-nilly participates 
in them and must accept all their consequences. But he under- 
stands the position he is in, he discusses it and, not infrequent!), 
he at first deceives truly virile and strong natures who. judging 
others by their own standards, itelicvc that if a man thinks and 
understands things in a certain way lie ouglit to act in lliat wa). 
[Looking at things from their own point of view, such natures 
find no dilliculty in saying to the “educated*’ martyrs who are 
fleeing from the bitter circumstance of life: "Take me with >011. 
Wherever you go I will go.” But here the impotence of li.ese 
martyrs is revealed; it turns out tliat they had not foreseen, they 
curse themselves, they would be glad to do something, hut it is 
impossible, they are not free, and aliove all they are pei.ni ess, 
and to keep themselves alive they must serve the very Dikoi whom 

they, and wc, want to gel rid of. . . .] 

These people arc worthy of neither praise nor blame |.l)ut 

attention must be turned upon the practical ground to which the 
question is being shifted;] it must be admitted lliat it is hard for 
a man who expects a legacy from his uncle to throw olf lus depend- 
ence upon that unele; [but then, it is neeosary to abandon vain 
hopes in nephews who expect legacies no matter how i > I icy 
are “educated”; if we look for the guilty party we shall find 
that it is not so much the nephews as the uncles, or rather, their 

legacies* j 

Incidentally, we di.scusscd the imporlanee of material depend- 
ence [as the mainstay of the whole power of the t> ranis in I le 
“realm of darkness”] at great length in our previous essays. 
[Hence] we shall revert to it here merely to point out that the 
fatal end that Katerina meets with in The Thunderstorm was ai)- 


40-1241 
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soiutely inevitable, and, consequently, that the appearance of a 
character that would, in the given situation, be prepared for such 
an end was also inevitable. 

[We have already said that in our opinion this end is encour- 
aging; it is easy to understand why. It is a terrific challenge to 
the power of tyranny; it tells tyranny that it cannot go on any 
longer, that it is impossible to live any longer wth its violent 
and deadening principles]. In Katerina we see a protest against 
the Kabanov conceptions of morality, a protest carried to its log- 
ical extreme, proclaimed under domestic torture and over the 
chasm into which the poor woman threw herself. She refuses to 
resign herself to her lot, she refuses to drag out the miserable 
existence which she is offered in exchange for her living soul. 
[Her death is the realized song of the Babylonian captive. “Play 
and sing the songs of Zion to us.” the conquerors feaid to the 
Judeans. But the mournful prophet answered that the sacred songs 
of homeland cannot be sung in slavery, that it were better that 
their longues should stick to the roofs of their mouths and their 
Imnds wither rather than that they should -strike the harp and 
sing the songs of Zion for the entertainment of their captors. 
.Notwithstanding the desperation with which this song is permeated, 
it is gratifying and encouraging; one feels that the Hebrew na- 
tion would ne\er have perished had the whole nation always been 


itnliued with such sentiments....] 

But even without any hdty considerations, simply in a human 
way. we are glad to ^ee [the deliverance of] Katerina [even by 
death if it w;ls impossible in any other way. As far as that goes, 
the drama itsclt gives us frightful evidence of the fact that life 
in the “realm of tlarkncss'* was worse than death]. Tikhon, throw- 
ing himscll UjMin his wife's corpse when it is dragged out of the 
water, cries out in despair: “^ou are all right now, Katva! But 
why have I remained alive to live in torment?” \^’ilh this exclama- 
tion the play ends, and in our opinion no more powerful and truth- 


ful end could ha\e been found for it. Tikhon's words provide the 
clue to tlu* play even for those who had not understood its sub- 
stance earlier; they compel the spectator to think not of the love 
intrigue, but of this entire life [in which the living envy the 
dead, and what kind of dead — suicides!] Strictly speaking, Ti- 
khon s exclamation is silly. The Volga is quite close. WTiat pre- 
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vents him from jumping into it if he i? tired of life? Hut the 
whole trouble is that he finds life so hard hccai:-'- iie is absolulcly 
incapable of doing an>lhing [even that upon \\hich. as he himself 
realizes, his happiness and salvation depend'. Tliis mural deprav- 
ity, this annihilation of a man, makes a more liorrihle impression 
upon us than any. even the most tragic event. In the latter we see 
sudden death, and end of suffering, relief from the neressilv of 
serving as a miserable instrument in .'otne abomination: but here 
there is constant. op|)ressive pain enervation, a semi-corj^sc ^vhieh 
has been rotting alive for many years. .. . To think that ihl' living 
corpse is not unique, tiot an exception, th.it there i- a \a.'t mass 
of people who are subject to the corrupting itiflnenee of the 
Dikois and Kabanovas! To feel that there is no deliverance for 
them — is that not horrible? On the ollu'r hand, what a jo\ou>, 
fresh life breathes for us from the healthy pet>onalily which 
finds the resolution to pul an end to this deeavitig life at all 


cost!. . .] 

With this we shall end. There is nuich that v\e Iiave not tli'- 
* cussed — the scene where Katerina and l)«>iis meet at night. Kuli* 
gin’s personality, which is also not wilhoiil imj)orlanic in the plav. 
Varvara and Kudryash. Dikoi's conver>ation with Ivahanova. and 
so on and so forth. This is becan-*’ our aim ha- beni to point to 
the gendVal nicanittg (T the play ami. absorbed in thi* gemial. 
we could not enter sulhcientl) into an an.il\>is of all tin* ih tail.s. 
The literary judges will again he di^ph-a-ed: tin* atli-'tic meiit 
of the play has not been gauged ami explained ciidlii ienllv. the 
best passages have not been indiealed. a i-haip line ol d.niai( alion 
has not been drawn between the .^eeondaiv and the piim ipal 
characters [and above all— art ha-; again bem made ati m-trimienl 
of a certain extraneous idea! ...) We arc aware of all ihi-. and 
we have only one answer to make: (let the readers judge loi 
themselves (we assume that all have read or seen I he llninthr- 
storm), whether the hica we have pointer! to h entirely eMmneou.^ 
to ‘‘The Thunder:,tormr whether we have foieed it ni-on the jilay 
or whether it tv/iergc.s topically from it, wlielher it eon.'tiluIt> it?' 
substance and defines its direct meaning.... Whoever argues that 
we are wrong let him prove it, hi him give anollicr. nioie suit- 
able meaning to the play. . . . If, houever. our views are in keep- 
ing with the play, we ask for an answer to anollier question, 
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namely: does the living Russhn nature realty find expression 
in Katerina: are Russian conditions really reflected in everything 
that surrounds her, and are the demands of the nascent movement 
in Russian life truly reflected in the meaning of the play as we 
understand it? If “not,” if the reader does not recognize in it 
anything that is familiar, dear to his heart, close to his urgent 
requirements, then, of course, our labour has been wasted. But if 
“yes,”] if our readers, after pondering over our observations 
find that in The Thunderstorm the artist has indeed challenged 
Russian life and Russian strength to lake determined action, and 
if they feel that such action is legitimate and important, then 
we shall be satisfied, no matter what our scholars and literary 
judges may say. 



RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION AS CONCOCTED BY 

MR. ZHEREBTSOV^^'^ 

ESSAI SUR L’HISTOIRE D£ LA CIVILISATION' 

EN RUSSIE, par NICOLAS DE CEREBIZOFF. 

Paris 1858, Two Volumes 


The moon is usually made in HatnhiirL', 
and it is made very badly. 

Gogol (The Manvirs of u Lunaiic) 

Patriotism in the pure sen'se of ihe term, as a specific inan- 
ifcstolion of a man's love for mankind, is (juile nuUiral and lc» 
gitimate. As a vague and unconscious scnUmerii il appears with 
the first development of a cliild’s conceptions, as soon as it be- 
gins to distinguish between itself and objects around it. Il i^ not 
worth while, of course, speaking of lliis infantile patriotism as 
of something lofty and important, hut its importance during the 
period of a man’s childhood and adoIe.-K-encc cannot be denied. 
During the first years of his life, a man is not yet able to con- 
ceive of abstract objects; still less can he understand ibe general 
principles and the eternal laws of universal life. He posse-s<'s an 
egoism which prompts him to seek for the best, and like all animals 
of the gregarious species, he possesse.s a vague instind wliieh tells 
him that the best can be found not in i-^olation. not in lilmself. 
but in the .society of others. The child’s Mihsctiuent experience of 
life day after day confirms and clarifies tlii.s dark Minni^e. and il 
already begins to understand the comiectiori that exi'Is between Us 
own welfare and the welfare of others. At first it >iclds to the 
desire to use the welfare of others for itself; it finds pleasure in 
this, and this pleasure continues for a more or los lengthy in rlod. 
depending upon the extent to which its en\ironmetil fa^ours the 
development in it of rapacious instincts. If the child develops nor- 
mally, however, its egoism does not for lung impel il to oppress 
the personality and encroach upon the properly of others for Us 
own benefit. Soon il begins to feel that by ballenmg upon other- 
it again becomes isolated, alien to all. and seemingly the only 
member of a separate species, the special function of which is to 
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devour everything around it. The realization that it is in such a 
position becomes painful, because it runs counter to the natural 
instincts of man and e^'cn of animals in general. This explains 
why, as pedagogues have observed, the egoism of children remains 
in that crude form which demands only the satisfaction of person- 
al, exclusively animal requirements, only for a very short time. 
As soon as thought awakens in the child and its mind begins to 
work, its very egoism lakes a different turn: its satisfaction calls 
for sympathy towards others. And this is still further fostered by 
the limitless services and assistance of every kind which elders 
necessarily render a child. It is upon them that the child first 
of all devotes that feeling of love which is natural in every man, 
and which, in its subsequent development, must embrace the whole 
of mankind. From this only a small step is needed to extend this 
love to the objects, to the habits, to the ideas, etc., of the persons 
who are loved. Tins is the origin of the charm, which many feel 
to llic end of their lives. 

Of iiativi* ticMs and hills, 

Native sky of enchanting hue, 

Familiar streams, 

Tile pleasant games of early years. 

And the first years at school.*** 

Tliis sentiment cannot he condemned even in an adult, as long 
as it remains a scnlimenl and the adult does not begin to mor- 
alize about it. Nobody has a right to encroach upon my subjective 
life. Who can reproach me if the sight of a table covered with a 
Yaroslavl print tablecloth on wiiich stands a steaming samovar, 
or tile strains of the senlimental song “Wlien I Go Down to the 
Brook aecompained hy a guitar, awaken in me bright recollec- 

? I may appear ridiculous to you by allow- 
ing these ohjccls to ercnle a stronger impression upon me than 
you think they .should: Ijul even your ridicule will be inhumane 
if. in yielding modestly to my subjective mood. I do not incon- 
\'cnicii<'e others. It is anotlier matter if I bcain to thrust mv senti- 
ments upiui otiiers and insist that all those around me should share 
them. In sueh a case, everybody has a perfect right to condemn 

me and in.'iko fun of mv fantasy', because it then assumes an 

* # 

objective significance ^^llieb becomes liable to tlie judgment of 
Olliers. When I demand that others should feel what I feel, I 
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thereby consider that the object which rouses a particular senti- 
ment in me is capable of rousinir that sentiment of itself and not 
because of accidental relationships of significance to me alone. 
And in taking this stand I am already expressing an opinion with 
which others may not agree, and for which they may regard me 
as an idiot. If, for example. I insist that others should admire a 
silly song which is pleasant to me because it rouses in me recol- 
lections of my childhood. I thereby show that I do not think it 
is silly but see real virtues in it. It is for this, of course, that 
I will be regarded as a man wlio lacks aesthetic taste— but this 
cannot be said of me merely on the grounds that I personally 
feel pleasure on Iiearing this song. Fvory niari. no matter what 
his level of development may be, always retains certain habits, 
predilections and memories, of wliicl. hi. heart cannot completely 
rid itself even though his mind tells him that they are absurd. 
This slight disharmony within a ma,, i-i inevitable owing to the 
weakness of human nature, and it should not be judi-cd too sternlv 
as long as it does not find expre.siori in a mans aclivi- 

lies. But when it does, and a man demand.-^ that his rInbMi dream, 
should be accepted by others a. truth, then he must he exposed 
and attacked. And in exposing him we alreadv have a pei feel right 
to .say, without mincing words, that the gentleman who make, 
such dcmand.s is stupid, and that the very demands that he make, 
are pernicious, because they represent an attempt to tl.rnsl ones 

own stupidity upon otlier.s. 

TurLg now to wl.at, on.„.,g u., is u.nolly ooII.mI patnot...,,,. 
we can ap^ly to it tnu. l. of what we have sai.l ala.ut the tinpres- 
sions of childhood in general. In its hrst ,na,.ife.-tat,o,„ pa not,.,,, 
does not even a.ssume any for.,, o,l„.r lhan tl.a, of a part.ahty In 
native fields and hill-s. ,l,e pleasant game.s of early years an, 
so forth. But fairly soon it as-ennes a .non- .lefin, e shape . n I 
contains all the historical and .ivil eoncepis that th.. eh, Id l as 
managed to ae,,uire. Up to a certain tone, tins pa.r.ol.sm ,s d.s- 
tinguished for complete and boundless .levotnn, U, ' 

fa Ze’s om„-goo,l or ha.I. The reason for tins la, h ™ ' 

nation is that the child docs not yet ,,roperly „„d,-rstand 
enee between bad and good, for it has few ohjec s. or no ob H 
at all, for comparison. Not knowing that other towns ex.s h w 
can a child express displeasure with the arrangement of ,ts own 
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town? Livins an unsophisticated life, guided in all things only 
by the desire to extend as much as possible the limits of its own 
egoism and to link it with the egoism of others, the child admires 
everything which, in whatever sense, it can call its own. In its 
subsequent development, when the acquisition of new concepts 
broadens its outlook, it begins to discern the good and bad sides 
of an object which had formerly appeared to it to be quite perfect. 
Thus, gradually passing from one thing to another, a man casts 
off his indiscriminate partiality and acquires a correct opinion 
lirst about his own family, his own village and his own county, 
and then about his province, another province and a third, the 
capital, and so forth. In the end he finally casts off local preju- 
dices and athnires only what constitute national or state features. 
But a man who develops normally cannot halt even at this stage 
of patriotism. He realizes that Ins feelings for his own country, 
strong and \irile though they are. still lack that intelligent clarity 
which comes onlv from a study of a subject in conjunction ^s'ilh 
all analogous phenomena. Thus, a man whose development is not 
chrekod studies other nationalities and thereby rises from the idea 
(tf his own natiotj and stale to the idea of nation and state in 
general; finally he grasps the abstract idea ol mankind, so that 
lie >ee' in e\oi \ man In* meets primarily a man and not a German, 
a Pole, a Jew. a Uu^sian. and so forth. At this stage of develop- 
ment. what had been childish and dreamy in his patriotism, what 
had onlv roused childidi fantasies unrelated to reality and com- 
moil sense, mu^t neeessarih disaj)pear. All the exclusive predilcc- 
li<(ns. all the nlojiian dreain> about the divine preordination of 
one nation for one thing and of another nation for another thing, 
all the disputes among nations about superiority, disappe-ar 
from the mind of a man ^^ho is ])ropeily and fully de\eloped. 
f or him there no longer exist such qm-slion^ as: boa.'tful Pole 
ur faithful Bus? etc.; will tin* German or the Slavonic race be 
superior in coming eenlmio? etc. lie already regards such dis- 
ru-sions as pliraseimmgering. and they amuse Inin just as we are 
amused, for exanij)le. by the recrimination between Moscow and 
.St. Petersbniir which breaks out from time to time in our imma- 


ture literature. Ihit this tlieoretical indilTercnce and indiscrimination 


towards nationalilie- niu>t not lead to the deduction that a man 


» 

s 


higher divelopment has made him incapable of being jialriolic. On 
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the contrary, only this can make a man a real, genuine patriot — 
and for this reason. 

When an educated man acquires a coiueplion of the general, 
i.e., of the permanent laws which govern the history of nations, 
when his world outlook is broadened to the degree of understand- 
ing the common needs and requirements of mankind, he feels a 
powerful urge to carry his theoretical views and <onviclions into 
the fephere of practical activity. But the sphere of a man s activ- 
ities, or his strength and very wishc.*-. cannot evenly cover the 
whole world and, therefore, he must choose some part.cular. lim- 
ited sphere in wtiich to apply his general eoiniciions. Thi.> 
sphere will most likely, and most naturally, he his own countrv. 
We feel a closer kinship with our own country, we know it bet- 
ter and, consequently, our feelings for it are stronger. And tliej-e 
feelings do not in any way prejudice our love and respect for 
other nations; no, they are simply the outcome of our closer 
familiarity with one than with another. V* e can remain calm when 
we read in the newspaper that so man\ and so peo|de were 

killed in a collision; !)Ul the same new^ will alTect ns v«ry pro- 
foundly if we read in the lUl of killed the name- of people whom 
we know; it may plunge us into profound griei if our he.-t frirnd 
is among the killed. But in grieving over him wi- do not tlinik 
tliat the others were itifeiior to him iitid unde.'er\ ing of om giiel. 
Had we met them previou>l>. perhaps we would grieve o\.-r ihem 
even more than we grieve over our friend. I)Ul fate did not hniig 
us together, and we cannot grieve over all those who are killed. 
It is the same witli palrioli-^ni : we feel more .slr.mglv for our 
own country because wc know its need, belter, we are better able 
to judge its position, we are more (■li»-el> bound with il by our 
recollection of common inlere.sLs and strivings, and la-th. we feel 
that we can he more useful to il than to ar.> other cunhy. I hus. 
in a decent man, patriotism i.s nothing more nor less than a desire 
to work for the benefit of ones country, and it springs Irom 
nothing else than a de.sire to do good— as much as possiiile and as 
well as possible. Hence, nobody ran east reproach at splemiui 
workert if they transfer (heir activities from one country to an- 
other in the belief that Uiey can he more useful there than in their 
own country. John Law applied his theories of hnanev m I' ranee. 
Lafayette took part in the American War of Independence. Byron 
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fou«ht on behalf of the Greeks: who, because of this, will accuse 
them of lacking patriotism? Quite naturally, one sought a sphere 
where he could more easily put his plans into operation, others 
hastened to the area where danger was greatest. The distinguishing 
feature of virile, active patriotism is precisely the fact that it pre- 
cludes all international enmity, and a man who is inspired by 
such patriotism is ready to work for the whole of mankind, if 
only he can be useful to it. If he confines his activities to his own 
country, it is because he feels that this is his proper place, that 
this is where he can be most useful. This explains why the real 
patriot cannot bear to hear boastful and rapturous oulcri^ about 
liis own people; this explains why he looks with disdain upon 
those who try to draw lines of demarcation between races. Real 
patriotism, being a specific manifestation of love for mankind, is 
incompatible with dislike for individual nations; and as a virile 
and active phenomenon it cannot tolerate the least rhetoric which 
in any way reminds one of graveside speeches over a corpse. 
If we interpret patriotism in this way we will understand why it 
is developing with exceptional power in those countri^ where 
every individual is given considerable opportunity consciously to 
work for the benefU of society and to participate in its under- 
takings. ... 


... Of course, the struggle between aristocracy and democ- 
racy forms the entire content of history: but we would have a 
very poor understanding of history if we took it into our heads 
to limit it merely to genealogical interests. Behind this struggle 
there was alwavs concealed another circumstance, far more im- 
portant than abstract theories about breed and hereditary differ- 
ence of blood between people of noble and people of low birth. 
The masses of the people have always felt, though vaguely and 
instinctively, as it were, what is now in the minds of educated 
and rcs]>cclablc people. In the eyes of the truly educated man 
there are no aristocrats Jind democrats, no lords and villeins, 
Brahmins and pariahs, there arc only working people and parO’ 
sites. To destroy the parasites and to raise labour to a higher 
status — such is the constant trend of history. It is by the degree 
to which labour is respected and appraised in accordance with its 
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true value that we can tell the degree of a nation’s civilization. Tlie 
degree to which parasitism is possible and widespread among a 
nation can serve as an infallible index of whether its civilization 
is adequate or not. From this point of view it is not genealogical 
traditions, or the external harmony of the state organization, that 
should occupy the attention of the historian of a nation s educa- 
tion. Far more worthy of his attention are. on the one hand, the 
rights of the working classes, and on the other hand— parasitism 
in all its forms-whether in the deplorable lubno, of sacages in 
the Pacific Isles. Indian Uraliminisni, Persian salrapi.siti, Roman 
patricianisin, the tithes and feudalism of the Middle Ages, or in 
present-day t.avern licensing, briber), embezzlement ol state funds, 
sponging, idling in government service, serfdom, niercenar) mar- 
riages, ladies with camellias, and .similar phenoiriena. wh.eh eion 
the satirist has not yet dealt with. A study o all this will show 
the degree to which know ledge is di.-semin ited among the ptmple 
and the degree of their moral strength. Nowhere has para-sitisin 
vaiiUhed. but evcrvwhere it is gradually diimnishiiig with the prog- 
ress of education. Labour is despised by ignorant nations among 
whom robbery is regarded as a more honourable means of inapii- 
sition than work. Labour di.l not receive proper rec gn ti n 
throughout the entire world of antiquitv. which only 
stage of recognizing .ionic kiw/s of work as being it or ic .( i 
claLes of societv. while leaving all other kinds to the slaies. lati 
himself, in his republic, deemed it neees.ry to have a s avc eU - 
to perform the manual labour nece.ssary to suppl) t u J 

classes-governmental and military- with all their need.-. In tin 
Midd e tes-not to speak of feiidalism-the be-t ,,enple were 
™r n the ,.rJ liUrale.. only intellei tiial piirsmt- 

wereTgarded as being fit for free pcoplei all other work was 
despised In modern history, all work has received recognition: 

but no country to tins «l.i> bv>. ‘ , -.i ...iHiv Often 

properly to ai.prai.e labour fully n. aaionl vMth it.. ; 

entirely unproductive occupations enjoy respect wne it- ' 

“ u wo k’is treatea! witli disdain. True. para-,t,-m to av hid.. 

:::r .he doak of capital atid of various CO, .mime, a ^ -rpris. 

nevertheless it cxisU -xrywiicrrc explo.tnig and o ^ 

DOor toilers whose labour is not fairly apprai-ed. (. car ), all 
rTur.o the fact that the amount of ledge that ,s .hs-cim- 
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nated among the masses is still too insignificant to enable them 
to understand the relative values of things and the different rela- 
tions between them. That is why, having renounced and condemned 
robbery under its real name, modem nations are still unable to 
discern this same robbery when the parasites disguise it under 
different fictitious names. True, the scale upon which robbery 
goes on now is not the same as it was before; the modem Lucul- 
luses and Vitelliuses are pygmies compared with those of ancient 
times. But Still, there are little Luculluses, and there can be no 
doubt that they exploit very many people. From this standpoint, 
luxury is, indeed, one of the principal manifestations of social 
immorality, but not by any means because it softens and debili- 
tates a man, diverts his thoughts from exalted ideas to material 
pleasures, etc. No, not at all — it is an indication of social immo- 
rality because it points to the deplorable stale of society in which 
the blood and sweat of many toilers must be spent to maintain a 
single parasite. . . . 



EXPLANATORY NOTES* 

A LETTER TO V. V. LAVRSKV 


1 Published in N. G. Chernyshevsky’s A/.i/enWs !or « 

N. A. Dobrolyubov, Collected in 1861-1862, Vol. I. Moscow. 1.-50. 

2 Variation of a passage from Lermontovs poem ' .Angel. 

3 Andrei Yegorovich Vostokov, a teacher at the Somit.ar>' at N.zhm 


Novgorod. , . , , 

4 O,ihodo.r. ,u,ocracy and aadaaaWy-iha n,.t,o .,,rnc 

S. S. Uvarov, a reactionary cabinet mini.ler ,n the th.rtns an,l fort.e. of 
the 19lh century. By "nationaliiy" he n>eant serfdom. 

5 For reasons of the censorship Chern»hevsky o.nitted severa wor. s 
here, hut put in a footnote: "Then follow examples of tl.e subjects .halt 
with in the academics.” meaning Theological Academies. 

fl Pravoslavny ^Sobesednih, a theological magazine piit.lid.e.l ,n K.uan 

from 1885 onwards. 

7 The references to the "corrupting hreth of the turl.uleni West, 
"pernicious convictions." Herzen, etc., are, of coiir.*, ir i ^ 

B Father Paissi, a priest, on inspector of the Seminarj^ in Nov- 

gorod which Dobrolyubov attended. The Most Reverend Jvn-nuoh, B.-Imp 

of Nizlini Novgorod. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 

9 This essay first published in Soiremcnnik No. 5, 1857. was one 
of Dobmlyubov-s>.rst^«tcmswe^exp^ ' IVoMel Tf Life/'* which 

ricT'^nsideraUnr in Russia after the 

,4 . « • « NJ I Pirniiov and iiniliMsliccl III MorsLot ^oofniKi 

Russian surc^on ^ jro^u\ o ^ ^ i * 

No ri856 After tSe Crimean W'ar Pirogov became one of lie most 
IVO. y. 1000 referred to drew public alien- 

Ztcau“se f r oHelrn, .nd boldne. wi.h wl.icb ihc aufbnr e,pr.,cd 
Z were cx.rcu.ely progressive for .ha. tine. An cnor.„o.,s l,.cr„.„rc 
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d obravs thot had remained unfinished in the MSS. or in 
of Dobrolyubov’s essays have been rcMored in this voliimc. 

square brackets. 
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sprang up around that article, and it was translated into many European 
languages. 

10 In an article entitled “Domestic and Public Education," written in 
criticism of Pirogov’s article. 

11 Molchalin, the hero in Griboyedov’s comedy Wit Works Woe^ a 
fawning and obsequious government official. 

PROVINCIAL SKETCHES 

12 This cssiiy was published in Sovremenrtik, No. 12, 1857. 

13 Shchedrin’s “Provincial Sketches” began to appear in No. 8 of 
Russia Vesltiik, 1856, when that magazine followed a moderate liberal 
trend and the editor, M. N. Katkov was not yet openly preaching the ide- 
ology of the autocracy and the serf owners. 

1* From Lermontov’s poem “Thought.” 

i--’ Ilya Murom, a hero of ancient Russian legend. 

1® From Lermontov’s poem “Believe not Thyself.’’ 

1“ From Pushkin’s poem “To tl>e Slanderers of Russia." 

1*^ From Shcherbina’s poem “To the Poet," (1855). 

Nndimov, the hero in Sollogub’s comedy The Government Official. 

20 The Alexandrinsky Theatre, one of the oldest Russian theatres built 
in St. Petersburg in 1832. 

2* 'I'he words of the first comic in the finale of Gogol s Inspector 
General. 

-- From Zhukov?ky’s poem “Life." 

23 From Koltsov’s poem “The Forest." 

2> From Koltsov’s poem “Husbandman, Why Do Tou Sleep?" 

2* From Lermontov's poem “Thought.” 

20 Pechorin, the principal cltaracter in Lermontov’s A Hero of Our Time. 

•’ Rudin, the hero in Turgenev's novel Rudin. 

2^ reference to Kapnist's comedy The Talebearer. 

2” reference to Shchedrin's scries of stories Past Times in his Pro- 
vincial Sketches. 

3® From Karamzin's poem “Ilya of Murom." 

31 From lloiiic's poem “Zu fragmenlarisch ist Welt und Leben." 

A COMPARATIVE PHVSIOLOGICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW 
OF THE BEGINNING .AND END OF LIFE 

32 Tills essay, published in Soircmennik, No. 3, 1858, was written in 
connection with Uie refusal of the students of the Kazan University to 
attend the lectures of Prof. Bervi. The work reviewed in this essay was 
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published in The Scientific Papers of the Kazan University, 1858. Its 
.aulhor, on praduating from the Medico-Surgical Academy, served as a ship's 
surgeon and later practised as an accoucheur. On the recommendation of 
the Minister for Education he was appointed to the Chair of Physiology 
at the Kazan University. Owing to the growth of tlie experimental mate- 
rialist trend in the field of physiolopv-. the idealistic views that were ex- 
pounded by Prof. Bervi evoked the collective protest of his students and they 
refused to attend his lectures. As a result the profes-^or was obliged to resign. 
The student “culprits,” however, were threatened with dire punishment, but 
Dobrolyttbov’s essay helped them to escape the wrath of the authorities. 


33 A variation on the lines in Derzhavin's ode "Co.l.” 

A reference to the left-wing Hegelian^: Strauss. Feuerbach, and 

others. 


33 Kifa Mokiyerich, an 


anecdotal character in Gogol s Dead Souls. 


30 Kurganov’s Epistolary, a compilation of grammatical rules, stornw, 
verses and anecdotes in circulation in Ru?.Ma m the IBlh and beginning 
of the 19th centur)-. 


THE ORG.ANIC DEVELOPMENT OF .M.\N IN CONNF.C I ION 
WITH HIS MENTAL AND SPIKHT'AL .\CIlViriF.S 

37 This essay was imblished in .Sutremonnil. No. .5, 1858. 

3“ Proslo/.ota and Skolinin, thar.ac'ters in Kon-Vizin's comedy Inlant. 
^9 Pan Khalyavsky, a historical novel by the Ikrainia.i author 
Kvilko-Osnovyanenko. 

*0 ^^itra^anuslika, a pampered little hoy. tlie prinnp.il charaeter in 
Fon-Vizin’s comedy Infant. 

<1 Actually. Ilectliovcn iproduced his hne-t work- in ih. la-t ycar^ 

of bis life when he was stone deaf, 

« From vovtn “To Ko/lov/’ rlir blind jkhI. 

THE FIRST VE.\RS OF THE REIGN OF PETER THE CKE\I 

« Thc«e essays were published in Sovrernennik, Nos. 6-8. 1858. (Col- 
lected Works, Vol. nil. Only the 'Third P.""'' 

this edition as the .m.l inlerc.-ling exposilion of DoI.rulyiiln.v s vie«. on 

the philosophy of lii'-loiy. 

« Excerpt from V. G. Helin.ky’s review of Ustryalov’s time volume 
History of the KviRn of Peter the Great. 

« The May Rebellion, i.c., the mutiny of tlie Slrellzi or Musketeers. 

on May 15. 1682. 

« The Dissenter movement in 1682. led by ibe Suzdal priest ^lkila 

Pustosvyat. 
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THE WORKS OF V. BELINSKY 

This comment was ipublishcd in Sovremennik, No. 4, 1859, on the 
announcement of the publication of the first volumes of the works of 
V. G. Belinsky after an eight years’ ban not only on the works of the 
great critic but also on his name. 

The editorial staff of Sovremennik at that time consisted of Cherny- 
shevsky, Nekrasov and Panayev. The two latter joined the staff with Be- 
linsky in 1847. 

A reference to Chernyshevsky’s essays on “The Gogol Period of 
Russian Literature,’’ which dealt with Belinsky’s work as a revolutionary 
critic and were published in Sovremennik in 1855-1856. Dobrolyubov him- 
self wrote about Belinsky in his essay “When Will the Day Come,” in 
this volume. 


WHAT IS OBLOMOVSHCHINA? 

•'*0 Tins essay was published in Sovremennik, No, 5, 1859. The epigraph, 
slightly misguided, is from Vol. II of Gogol’s Dead Souls. Goncharov's 
novel was published in Oleebestvenniye Zapis/ci, Nos. 1-4, 1859. Hence, 
Dobrolyubov reviewed it immediately on its appearance. 

In addition to its theoretical content, this essay was of exceptional 
importance for a lilerary historical biography of Goncharov, for it revealed 
to wi<le circles of readers that the author of Oblomov was one of the 
greatest Russian novelists. 

In 1849 LiteraturnY Sbornik published an excerpt from Goncharov’s 
riovel entitled Oblornoi's Dream. 

A variation of a passage from Tyutchev’s poem “Silentiura.” 

A Hero of Our Time, a novel by Lermontov; fTho Is to Blame? 
a novel l)y I. Herzen; Rudin, a novel by Turgenev; Unuanicd (full title: 
The Diary of an (Jnuanted Man) a novel by Turgenev; Hamlet from 
Shchigry County, a story by Turgenev. 

Tcnietnikor, one of the characters in Gogol’s Dead Souls. Vol. II, 
Bellov, the principal character in Herzen’s novel JTho Is to Blame? 

From Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. 

From Chap. 4 of Nekra.sov’s poem “Sasha.’’ The two lines lower 
down are also from the same source. 

From Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. 

From Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. 

Fiom Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. 

From Bcnediclov's poem “A Modern Prayer.” 

Murazov and Konslanzhoglo, characters in Gogol’s Dead Souls, 

Vol. II. 
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REALM OF DARKNESS 

^ Thb ca5>ay was published in Suvn'mtnnik No. 7, 1859. .As tin* 
historians of Russian literature observe, none of Oatrovsky’s closest friends 
i n the stuff of the Slavophile magazine Muskvityanin who praised the play- 
wright in poetry and prose succeeded in making such a profound analysis 
of his plays as Dobrolyubov did in this essay. 

0. strovsky’s play Our Oun Folks— Well Settle It Among Ourselves, 
was published in Moskviiyanin No. 6. 1850. It was appraised liy literary 
circles as an oubtanding Russian ,play even before it appeared. The “acci- 
dent” referred to in the next line was tlte persecution of the pidice cen- 
sorship. 7'he authorities summoned him with the object of ‘•bringing liini 
to his senses," he was put under police surveillance and ilie bar forbade 
its performance on the stage. 

Here and furtli«*r on Dobrolyubov quotes from Apcdliin Grigoi-)e\'s 
poem "Art and Truth." Apollon Grigoryev (1822-13041 t'a«, a poet and 
critic who in •his essays advocated the theory of "pure art.” 

D. V. Crigotovkh (1822-18991. autlior of Anton Gnremyka. The 
yUlage, Migrants and other novels, a member of the staff of ''oiremennik. 

Eugenie Tour (1815-1892), the pen name of ("ounte?s Salias de 
Tournetnir, authorcvs of numerous novels, short ^lofie^ aiul e>>a>'. 

From Pibhkiti's Eugene Onegin. 

** A. F. Vellnuin (1800-1870), poet, author and anlicologi-t. 

Lugansky, Lugansky the Cossack, the pen name of \’. I. Dahl 
{1801-1872), author, ethnographist and conqiiler of the iJiclioritiry of the 
Living Great-Russian Language. 

1. T. Pososhkov (1652-1726), a prominent puhlici>t uiid economist 
in the reign of Peter I, author of a treatise on "Scarcity and Hiclies.” 

T. 1. Philippov (1825 1899), Sluvopliile publicist. 

N. U. Akhslutrurnov (1819-1893), author and critic, a coiilrilmtor 
to Olcchcstvenniye '/.apiski, Russki yestnik, Epokha, and ollu r niuga/.ines. 

Those and other quotations in lliis essay are sliglilly amended 
excerpts nr combination of excorpLs from the articles ineiilioned. 

■'i R. P. Almazov, (1827-1876) a contributor to il/y.\/ic/7)MM'n. 

y. A. Sollogub (1814 1882), author of the tale Tnionins uii.J ilic 
comedy The Covernment Olfteial. 

N. M. Lvov (1821-1872), author of ihe comedy There Are (jmul 
People in the World, and others, and editor of llic sjitiiicul juunial ) e- 
sclchnk. 

Orycl, a reactionary magazine of which oidy four nundiers were 
issued in 1859. 

By referring to the first edition of Our Oun Tolis, Dobrolv iibov 
is hinting ul the rev’sian.s Ostrovsky made for the .second edition on the 
insislence of the censor. 
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50 M. P. Rosenheim (1820-1887), poet, contributor to Otcchestvenidye 
/.apiski and Russki Vestnik. 

fo A reference to Gogol’s Selected Passages From Correspondence With 
Friends, the reactionary feudal trend of which evoked a sharp protest from 
Belinsky* expressed in ihe latter’s ‘‘A Letter to Gogol. 

61 A. A. Potekhin (1829-1908), a playwright of the Ostrovsky school 

82 From Lermontov’s poem “Three Palms. ’ 

83 Variation of the concluding lines from Lomonasov’s Ode Chosen 
From Job. 


CHENSKY’S COURTSHIP OR MATERIALISM AND IDEALISM. 

THE INEVITABILITY OF IDEALISM IN MATERIALISM 

M This essav was published in Soi-TemenmA- No. 8, 1859. By reviewing 
two such totally different productions in one essay Dobrolyubov wished 
to emphasize the mediocrity of both. 

63 From Ostrovsky’s play A Holiday Dream Before Dinner. 

60 iV. F. Koshansky (1781-1831), professor of literature nt the Lyceum 
in Tsar>koe Selo. AuUior of two textbooks on rhetoric. 

65 A reference to a reactionary book by Barkov and Kulzhiiisky 
Modern Ideas . . . which Dobrolyubov reviewed in an essay entitled “The 
Voice of the .Ancient Church of Russia.” 

69 E. Dimman. author of The Science of Life or How a Young Man 
Should Live. M. Millcr-Krasovsky, author of The Fundamental Laws of 
Education. Both books were published in 1859, and were expositions of 
the .iiilhor’s reaclionan- views on the upbringing of the young generation. 


WHEN WILL THE DAY COME? 

60 This essay was published in Sovremennik No. 3, 1860. 'Fhe revo- 

iutionnry ideas expressed in this essay roused indignation among the liberals 
itid gave li'C to a vociferous controversy in literary' circles. 

00 A Thousand Souls, a novel by A. F. Pisemsky. 

01 Fei (Sliciishin) A. A. (1820 1892). A Russian lyrical poet. 

02 Timofei Nikolayevich Granovsky (1813-1855). professor of history 
at the Moscow liniversity. 

03 S. .)/. Solovyov (1820 1879) Russian historian. Professor at the 
Moscow University. 

0* From Tyutchev’s poem "To the Russian Woman,’’ first published 
in 1850 under the title “To My Countrywoman.” F. I. Tyutchev (1803-1873). 
Rus>iun lyrical poet. 
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GOOD INTENTIONS AND ACTION 
TALES AND SHORT STORIES BV A. PLESHCllKVEV 

15 This essay was jiul.lished in Sotremennik No. 7. I860, i. V P/o 
shcheyev (1825-1893). Russian author and member of a revolutionary urOc 
formed in St. Pelersburp in the 1840's by the ulojuan M V I« 

irashevskv Deiiounee.l b) a i.rovoeateur. the u.cmbors of tlu> eir. le >^. r. 

Man; of then. \ven. senteneed to death, but the sen U-n^s w. 

.ommuted to fenal .enitudo and nvil,- to Sdn-nu. 

who were- metnhont of thi- HrH,- nor.- n.-toov-k. , Nd,> kot-Mu h, dm,. 
Pleshcheyev and Maikov. 

eo Madame Kokhunankaxa. the |.en name of N. - N.khanTa>a 
(1825-18841. an authoress, the keynote of ulio-.- writmC' w.i- mi nmsMon. 

OT />. p. Knmenskv. autimr (died in the seventies of the l«nl. renlm> • 
M. 1. Voskr.s.nsku novelist of the IS-ttrs-IH-SOV, ,hed m 186.. ■ .1. I 

/yariAy (1814-1852). author of numerous noveU and short so .. 

A reff-rcnce Up (iriporovich*s Anton ConmyLa i ' 

s,oev.kyt pJ:; w/„t. iintkoV,. 77„. of-- >'■ f'-M.ntk N-kr-v 

sov*s The Nvok-s of SI. Peler.Lurf;. 

Lon, silenee owin, to his exile in eonmeUon .ith -he l.■.K.Te.Tv 

circle case and to the hm, ,eriod h- bM'd - "••• ' 

t0» Erer/enA« Bremer (180M86.5». a Swedish anihoM- 

101 p S Morhohr (1800 18481. a rel.braled linsM.n IiapduM. 

102 A reference to the Bulgarian ln>.....v In <>" 


KEATTRES FOR MIK t ilAK.M l EHl/M U'N ()!■ l lir. 

RI SS1.\N ('O.MMdN I’KOl’LK 

‘“This essay wa- !ri'k,a!2ii 

yovchok (the i'cn name of M. '• 

‘“‘T; ...femnee to k omhok - f f mf™ /Wo, ho Wof- 

, 

inotw,- ..,,.,,.,,,,0 

kov, Alexander. Alexe. and „| il..- Inlitiou^ author 

book of satire eotiiaimn, ‘ „r Kussian hiiinoroiis lit- 
"Kuzma Pnilkov." It n> coiisnere. . ' ...iviu,- lia\e pme into 

erature of the I‘;.h eentury. y-V 

the luri,iia,e as iUiisIralmiis of u iK-ciine 

, u-riol0> |>riii.e of Nov,or..d. eaplufe.l M«\. 

107 0/eg (apiirox. Hi) >1- ^ i VlL>.';) I I. ('.raiul ITior.* 

Prinee of the Lnit< d Non,oio. o • , |»iiii. . s of Kiev Kii- 

of Kiev. Svyoiostoe (9.77 9721. one of -he Im, 
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tos Dobrolyubov here refers to his humorous verses entitled A FrienMy 
Correspondence Between Moscow and St. Petersburg in No. 4 of Svistok, 
the satirical supplement to Sovremennik. 

In his Introduction to Provincial Sketches Saltykov-Shchedrin 
describes how a police inspector interrogates a peasant with the aid of 
“applause," i.e., slaps in the face. 

A reference to the celebrated publicist Proudhon. 

7. Y. Gorlov (1814-1890), professor of political economy and stat- 
istician. In his Principles of Political Economy Prof. Gorlov wrote that the 
emancipation of the slaves cau-^ed a decline in the production of sugar in 
the West Indies. 

A reference to the revolutlonar)’ movement in Europe in 1848-1849. 

From Khomyakov’s poem, “Russia.” A. S. Khomyakov (1804-1860), 
Russian author and poet. 

S. P. Srcchina (1782-1850), a Russian authoress of a religious and 
mystical trend. 


A R.\V OF LIGHT IN THE REALM OF DARKNESS 


This c^say was published in Sovremennik No. 10, 1860. 

,V. P. Nekrasov (1828-1913), literary critic, a contributor to Atcnei. 

7. I. Davydov, Principal of the Central Pedagogical Institute. M. B, 
Chistyakov (1809-1885). pedagogue and author of books for children. K. L. 
Zclcnctsky 0812-1858), a profes.sor at the Lyceum in Odessa and atithor of 
textbooks on Russian literature. 


"8 A reference to the author N. F. Pavlov (1805-1861), who in a 
review on The Thunderstorm wrote that the “play is iimuoral.” 

In his review of Sollogub’s Tarantas Belinsky ridiculed the author’s 
reactionary Slavophilism. 


’-0 Mr. P.~A. Palkhovsky, literarx- ciiiic and contributor to Moskovskne 
i'edonwsti. 


i *l i; 

''cliool. 


C. Plaksin, a 


teacher of literature at the St. Petersburg Cadet 


The Header’s 
Reader and llie Author 


Words 

*» 



Lermontov’s poem “The Journalist, the 


Fnedrich Theodor Fincher (1807-1887). a Gorman philosopher of 
ino Hegelian .school. 


P. y. Annenkov (l«12-18a7). 
wrote a review of The Thunderstorm 
that play written by Pavlov. 


a writer on the history of literature, 
in which he criticized the review of 


’25 /. 4 . Krylov (1766-1814), the celebrated Rusrian faljulist. The lines 
re from his fable “The Peasant and the Fox.” 
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MaUcov of AWoh, A. A. Maikov, a Slavopliilf. role a r. ww of 
Piscmsky s A Bitter Fate for 'San/it Peterburgxkiye Vedomosti, IHW). 

127 Prince Lupoiilihy, or a Visit to the (ounlry, a jilay 1<> A- >. A! 
sakov, playwrijilit and publicist (18l7*iy60L 

128 A variation of the author’s reply iti Lermontov*- poem "Itie Jour- 
nalist, llie Reader and llie Atithor.’ 


RUSSIAN' CIVILISATION AS CONCOCTFI) HV 

Mr. ZHEREBTSOV 

i2fl This essay \.as published in Sotremennik Nos. HI and II. 

A' A. Zherebtsov, the author of the work reviewed in this e-ay. wa- born 
in 1807 and died in 1868. Only two excerpts from tins essay are f-.st-n m 

this volume. 

130 A variation of Zhukovsky’s Hu-ian translation of .Schiller The Moil 
of Orleans. 
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